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In the edition of Mr. Murray’s “ History of India," now offered to 
the public, the narrative is brought down to a period very close 
upon the present time. The last edition embraced the chapters 
devoted to the Afghan and Sikh wars. These have now been 
somewhat modified by the present Editor, who has bad at his dis¬ 
posal those more ample and authentic materials which the progress 
of time is sure to evolve. He has also added to the history, chapters 
containing an account of the administration of Lord Dalhousie, and 
of those changes in the general administration of India whieh fol¬ 
lowed the passing of the Act of 1853, under which the country is 
now governed. The entire work presents a complete history of 
India from the earliest times to the present year. The whole has 
been revised with the utmost care; and it is now confidently 
recommended to the public, in the belief that it fulfils all the 
conditions of a compendious history, which njfiy be consulted with 
advantage both by thejjrofessional student and the general reader. 
The increased attention, which is now given to Indian affairs, and 
the enlarged social circle from which the Indian services are now 
drawn, seem to have rendered more necessary to the satisfaction 
of the public wants the existence of such works as the present, 
which, whilst it deters no one by its elaborate amplitude of detail, 
is yet sufficiently copious to render the student intimately ao- 



events of Indian histdry, and, for all 
ent of other authorities. The exten- 
ork has already met, .is a text-book, 
b West, and the recommendation of high 
ofScial adWillHBI^WSciently voueh for the trustworthiness of its 
contents. It is written without bias; neither its original author 
nor its subsequent editors have had any theories to maintain. It 
is a plain narrative of facts, written, it is believed, in a popular 
style; and as such it is again oflfered, with renewed confidence, to 
the public. 
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CHAPTER I. 

GEXERAL VIEW OF THE NATURAL FEATURES OF INDIA. 

Great Importance always attached to India—Its Ontline and Boundaries—General Aspect— 
The Great Central Plain—Prorlnces of which It Is composed—^Vegetable and Animal Pro 
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the physical Character upon the political State of these different Regiona 

Of all the countries on the Asiatic continent, India, from the 
earliest ages, has excited the greatest interest, and enjoyed the 
highest celebrity. The exploits of the conquerors who made it 
the object of their warlike expeditions, as also the splendid pro¬ 
ductions of nature and art which were thence imported, procured 
for it a great name even in the remotest eras o( classical antiquity. 
It has always appeared to the imagination of the Western World 
adorned with whatever is mosj; splendid and ^orgeeus; glittering 
as it were with gold and gedk, and redolent of fragrant and deli¬ 
cious odours. Though there be, in these magnificent conceptions, 
something romantic and illusory, still India forms unquestionably 
one of the most remarkable regions that exist on the surface of 
the globe. The varied grandeur of its sceneiy, and the rich pro¬ 
ductions of its soil, are scarcely equalled in any other country. 



Q^ViEBAli VIEW OF THE 


prolable tb&t it not tli6 firstf flt IcAst 

o||^f thd se^ of civilization, laws, arts, and of all the 

i^ii|^«|nEtonP*ei^ial life. These, it is true, have at no period 
attained'ltf flie pitch of advancement as among Europeans; 
but they have, nevertheless, been developed in very original 
forms, displaying human nature under the most striking and 
singular aspects. 

The strong interest which India in itself is thus calculated to 
excite, must to us be greatly heightened by the consideration of 
its having become so completely a province of the British Empire. 
The government of this country now directs the fortunes of a 
hundred millions of human beings placed at the opposite extre¬ 
mity of the earth; and hence the welfare of the state is intimately 
suspended on that of this vast dependency. This connexion, too, 
is peculiarly strengthened by the great number of our countrymen 
who are constantly going out to administer the affairs of that 
important colony. Closer personal ties, in many instances, are 
thereby formed with our eastern settlements, than with the dif¬ 
ferent provinces of Britain itself. Thousands, to whom Cornwall 
and Devonshire are almost strange lands, arc connected by the 
most intimate social relations with Madras and Calcutta. For 
such persons the history and description of our Indian possessions, 
independently of the grandeur of the subject and its union with 
national wealth and power, must have a peculiar interest, as being 
closely associated with the pursuits and prospects of their dearest 
friends.^ 


India is enclosed by grand natural boundaries. Its whole 
northern frontier is separated from the high table-land of Thibet 
by the chain of the Himalayah Mountains, which, according to 
recent observation, appears to reachtjt least as great a height as 
any other ridge by which the globe is traversed. The western 
and eastern limits are formed by the lower course of two great 
rivers,—the Indus on one side, and the Brahmapootra on the 
other. The southern portion consists of a very extensive penin¬ 
sula bounded by the ocean. Other countries have often been 
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comprehended under the general appellation of India,—^particu¬ 
larly the territories of Afghanistan which ranked long as pro¬ 
vinces belonging to the Mogul emperors, in consequence of those 
warlike rulers having conquered India, and transferred thither 
'the seat of their empire. These districts, it is manifest, bear a 
much closer relation to Persia and Tartary; and, when they are 
included in Hindostan, they necessarily extend that country beyond 
its great river-line on the north-west, where it has no decided or 
natural boundaries. But within the limits we have indicated 
there are found a religion, languages, manners, and institutions, 
characteristic of this region, and distinguishing it from all the 
other countries of Asia. 

India, thus defined, though some of its extremities have not 
been very precisely determined, may be suitably described as 
lying between the 8th and 34th degrees of north latitude, and the 
68th and 92d of east longitude. It thus extends somewhat above 
1800 miles from north to south, and, at its greatest breadth, 
nearly 1500 from east to west 

In treating of this important country, it will be useful to begin 
with a general survey of its geographical features; and these, it 
win soon appear, are distinguished at once by their grandeur and 
their variety. India is, as it were, an epitome of the whole world. 
It has regions that bask beneath the brightest rays of a tropical 
sun, and others, than which the most awful depths of the polar 
world are not more dreary. The varying degrees of elevation 
produce here the same changes that arise dsewhere from the 
greatest difference of position on the earth’s surface. Its vast 
plains present the double harvests, the luxuriant foliage, and even 
the burning deserts df the torrid zone; the lower heights are 
enriched by the fruits and fp-ains of the temperate climates; the 
upper steeps are clothed with the vast pine forests of the north; 
while the highest pinnacles are buried beneath the perpetual 
snows of the arctic zone. We do not here, as in Africa and the 
polar regions, see nature under one uniform aspect; on the con¬ 
trary, we have to trace gradual yet complete transitions between 
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the most opposite extremes that can exist on the surface of the 
same planet. 

The main body, as it were, of Indio, the chief scene of her 
matchless fertility and the seat of her great empires, is composed 
of a plain extending along the entire breadth from east to west, 
between the Brahmapoutra and the Indus; and reaching, in point 
of latitude, from the great chain of mountains to the high table¬ 
land of the Southern Peninsula. It may thus possess a length 
of 1500 mUes, with an average breadth of from 300 to 400. The 
line of direction is generally from south-east to north-west, fol¬ 
lowing that of the vast mountain-range which bounds it on the 
north, and from whose copious streams its fruitfulness is derived. 
With the exception, perhaps, of the country watered by the great 
river of China, it may be considered the finest and most fertile on 
the face of the earth. The whole of its immense superficies, if we 
leave out an extensive desert-tract to be presently noticed, forms 
one continuous level of unvaried richness, and over which majestic 
rivers, with slow and almost insensible course, difiuse their sea- 
like expanse. 

Of this general character of the Indian plain, the province of 
Bengal presents the most complete and striking example; no 
part of it bmg diversified with a single rock, or even a hillock. 
The Ganges pours through it a continually widening stream, 
which, during the rainy season, covers a great extent with its 
fertilizing inundation. From this deep, rich, well-watered soil, 
the snn, heating With direct and intense rays, awakens an almost 
unrivalled power of vegetation, and makes it one entire field of 
waving grain. Bahar, farther up the current, has the same 
general aspect, though its surface is varied by some slight eleva¬ 
tions; and Allahabad, higher still, ia> distinguished by some of 
the same characteristics, but has a drier atmosphere than Bengal, 
l^orth of the river the provinces of Oude and Rohilcund, sloping 
gradually upwards to the mountains, enjoy a more cool and salu¬ 
brious climate, and display in profusion the most valuable products 
both of Asia and Europe. Here the valley of the Ganges termi- 
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Tiiites, and is succeeded by that of the Jumna, more elevated, and 
neither so well watered nor quite so fertile. The Doab, or 
territory between the two rivers, requires in many places artificial 
irrigation. Its woods, however, are more luxuriant, while the 
’^moderate cold of its winter permits a crop of wheat or other 
European grain to be raised, and the summer is sufiicient to ripen 
one of rice. To the south of the Jumna, and along the course of 
its tributary the Chumbnl, the ground is broken by eminences 
extending from the hills of Malwah and Ajmere; while, even 
amid its most level tracts, insulated rocks, with perpendicular 
sides and level summits, form those almost impregnable hill-forts 
so much celebrated in Indian history. Westward of Delhi begins 
the Great Desert, which we shall at present pass over to notice 
the plain of the Punjaub, where the five tributaries of the Indus, 
rolling their ample streams, produce a degree of fertility equal to 
that of the region watered by the Ganges. High cultivation, too 
frequently obstructed by public disorders and the ruder character 
of the people, is alone wanting to make it rival the finest portions 
of the more eastern territory.* 

Throughout the whole of this vast plain, the wants of the 
population and the demands of commerce have entirely super¬ 
seded the original productions of nature, and substituted plants 
and grains better fitted for human use. Even under the most 
careful management, few of those exquisite shrubs are now reared 
which have given such celebrity to the vegetable kingdom of the 
East. Here are quite unknown those aromatic gales which per¬ 
fume the hilly shores of Malabar and the oriental islands. Its 
staples consist of solid, rich, useful articlds, produced by strong 
heat acting on a de^p, moistj and fertile ^soil,—rice, the eastern 
staff of life,—sugar, the jpost generally used of dietetic luxuries, 
—opium, whose narcotic qualities have made it everywhere so 
highly prized,—indigo, the most valuable substance used in dye- 


* The reader must bear in mind that tbU wa* written when the Poi^aub was under the 
rule of Iti own prlncea. U 1% now a prorlnce of the British Indian Empire, and as tranqml 
u any part of onr dotnlnlona.— Ed. 
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kg,-mi in the drier traeia, cotton, which clothes the inhabU 
tauts of the East, and affords the material of the most delicate and 
beautiful fabrics. Such an entire subjection to the plough and 
the spade, joined to the want of variety in the surface, gives to 
this great central region a tame and monotonous aspect Baber, 
its Afghan conqueror, complains, in bis Memoirs, of the nniform 
and uninteresting scenery which everywhere met his eye, and 
looks back with regret to the lofty cliffs, the green slopes, and 
murmuring streams of his native land. 

In spite, however, of every human effort, some tracts are left 
uncultivated in consequence of political disorder and misrule; 
while, in others, nature, under the combined influence of heat and 
moisture, make efforts so powerful as to baffle all attempts to 
modify or control her. She then riots in unbounded luxuriance, 
and covers large tracts with that dense, dark, impenetrable mass 
of foliage, crowded and twined together, called jungle, which 
opposes an almost impassable barrier even to an army. Trees 
spreading on every side their gigantic arms,—thorny and prickly 
shrubs of every size and shape,—canes shooting in a few months 
to the height of sixty feet,—compose the chief materials of those 
natural palisades. Even in the open plain, the banian and other 
single trees, when full scope is given to their growth, spread out 
into the dimensions of a considerable forest. 

From tbe cultivated regions the various classes of wild beasts 
are excluded with the utmost solicitude. Even the domestic 
species are not reared in great numbers, nor to any remarkable 
size or strength. There is a small cow with a hump, fit only for 
draught, but which thb Hindoo regards as a sacred objecL Light 
active steeds are bred ,^by the natives for predatory excursions; 
though, for regular military service, tl\fi large Turkish horse is 
decidedly preferred. But the wooded tracts, where nature revels 
uncontrolled, are filled with huge and sometimes destructive ani¬ 
mals, of which tbe two most remarkable are tbe elephant and the 
tiger. The former, of a species distinct from that of Africa, is 
here not merely pursued as game, but, being caught alive, is 
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trained for the various purposes of state, hunting, and war. The 
tiger, the most formidable tenant of the Bengal jungle, supplies 
the absence of the lion, and, though not quite equal in strength 
and majesty, is still more fierce and dangerous. These two 
''’taighty quadrupeds are brought into conflict in the Indian hunts, 
when the elephent is used as an instrument for attacking his 
fiercer but less vigorous rival. The hunter, well armed, is seated 
on the back of his huge ally; and, in the first advance, the 
whole body of the assailants are ranged in a line. When the 
combat commences, the elephant endeavours either to tread down 
the tiger with his hoof, crushing him with the whole weight of 
his immense body, or to assail him with his long and powerful 
tusks. Whenever either of these movements can be fully accom¬ 
plished, the effect is irresistible; but the tiger, by his agility, and 
especially by his rapid spring resembling the flight of an arrow, 
often succeeds in fastening upon the legs and sides of his unwieldy 
adversary, and inflicts deep wounds, while the latter is unable 
either to resist or to retaliate. Even the rider, notwithstanding 
his exalted seat and the use of fire-arms, is not on such occasions 
wholly exempt from danger. 

To complete the survey of the great Indian plain, there re¬ 
mains to be described, as already hinted, one feature wholly 
dissimilar to all the rest. Immediately westward of the Jumna, 
the general level of the country attains a point of elevation, 
whence it descends on both sides; and all the torrents, falling 
from this high mountain-range, roll either eastward and become 
tributary to the Ganges, or westward to pour their waters into the 
Indus. Between these two rivers and their respective branches 
there intervenes a cftasiderable space, which is refreshed only by 
a few small rivulets that spring up and disappear amid the waste. 
In this manner is formed a desert, of extent sufficient to composo 
a mighty kingdom, and occupying in that direction the whole 
breadth, from the mountains to the ocean. This entire region, 
about 600 miles long and 300 broad, presents an aspect nearly 
similar to the most dreary tracts of Arabia and Africa. Accord- 
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tag to the obaerratioas of Mr. Elphinatoae, who crossed it ia his 
way to Peabawur, the eastern division consists of sand often rising 
into hills of surprising height, and so loose that, whenever the 
horses quitted the path hardened by beating, they sunk above the 
knee. Over this wilderness, however, is scattered some coarse’ 
grass, with stunted and prickly shrubs; while, in the midst of 
the sand, there grow targe water-melons, affording the most deli¬ 
cious refreshment to the thirsty traveller. At wide intervals are 
found villages, or rather clusters of mud huts, round which are 
reared crops of coarse grain and pulse, whose stalks, like shrubs, 
stand distinctly separate from each other. Yet a considerable 
population must be sprinkled over this immense desert, since 
Bikaneer, in its centre, presents, though on a small scale, the 
aspect of a city adorned with palaces, temples, and other spacious 
edifices. Westward of that town the soil is generally a hard 
clay, variegated only by mounds of sand. Poogul, a village of 
straw huts, defended by a ruinous mud fort, encompassed with 
naked hills, and amid a sea of sand without a trace of vegetation, 
appeared a spot so desolate, that it seemed astonishing how any 
human beings could make it their abode. On the more smooth 
and level portions of this dreary tract the traveller is tantalized by 
the phenomenon of the mirage, producing before him the appear¬ 
ance of immense lakes that even reflect the surrounding objects; 
and the illusion continues till he has almost touched the watery 
semblance, and finds it to consist of the same arid soil as the rest 
of the desert. , 

Northward of this great plain, and along its whole extent, 
towers the sublime mountain-region of the Himalayah, ascending 
gradually till it terminates in a long rangS of summits wrapped 
in perpetual snow. According to Mr. (raider, there may be traced, 
for the space of 1000 miles, a continuous line 21,000 feet above 
the sea, from which, as a base, detached peaks ascend to the addi¬ 
tional height of 5000 or 6000 feet. The inhabitant of the burning 
plains contemplates, not without wonder, this long array of white 
pinnacles, forming the boundary of the distant horizon. In this 
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progressive ascent nature assumes a continually changing aspect; 
and hence it will be necessary to view in succession the different 
stages through which she passes. 

The Himalayah range, where it touches on the champaign 
country, is almost everywhere girt with a peculiar belt or border, 
called the Tarryai. This term is applied to a plain about twenty 
miles broad, upon which the waters from the higher regions are 
poured down in such profusion that the river-beds are unable to 
contain them. They accordingly overflow, and convert the ground 
into a species of swamp, which, acted on by the burning rays of a 
tropical sun, throws up an excessively rank vegetation, whereby 
the earth is choked rather than covered. The soil is concealed 
beneath a mass of dark and dismal foliage, while long grass and 
prickly shrubs shoot up so densely and so close as to form an 
almost impenetrable barrier. It is still more awfully guarded by 
the pestilential vapours exhaling from those dark recesses, which 
make it at certain seasons a region of death. Hence the destruc¬ 
tion which overtakes an army that encamps for any length of time 
near this valley,—an effect fatally experienced by the British 
detachments which were stationed on the frontiers of Bootan and 
Nepaul. Beneath these melancholy shades, too, the elephant, 
the tiger, and other wild animals, prowl unmolested; while the 
few human beings who occupy the vicinity present a meagre, 
dwarfish, and most sickly aspect. 

In emerging from this dark and deadly plain, and beginning 
to ascend the lower mountain-stages, the visiter enjoys a much 
more pleasing scene. He passes now through smiling and fruit¬ 
ful valleys, overhung by the most rmnantic steeps, and covered 
to a great extent with the noblest forests, jimid trees similar to 
those which spread their majestic foliage on the banks of the 
Ganges, various species of the more hardy oak and the pine 
begin to appear. Some possess rich juices and aromatic odours 
not found among the lower woods; such as that peculiar mimosa, 
the fluid extracted from which yields the medical substance called 
catechu, and a species of cinnamon or rather cassia, the virtue of 
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which resides in its root. The prospects obtained from command* 
ing points in these regions, consisting in a foreground of smiling 
and cultured vales, hiUs behind crowned with natural plantations, 
steeper and loftier ranges beyond, and in the distance the snow- 
clad tops of the highest mountain-chain, form a combination of 
the most sublime and enchanting scenery. 

The Himalayah, as it ascends above the picturesque slopes 
which diversify its lower border, assumes a much bolder and 
severer aspect. The lofty ridge, the deep valley, the dashing 
torrent, produce a resemblance to the most elevated portions of 
our own central Highlands; and Scottish officers, accordingly, 
who happened to serve in that remote province, have fancied 
themselves wandering amid the romantic glens of their native 
country. Generally speaking, the character of this mountain- 
chain is rugged and stem; its ridges rise behind each other in 
awful array; but they enclose no rural scenes, nor present any 
gentle undulations. Their steep sides, sometimes wooded, some¬ 
times presenting vast faces of naked rock, dip down abruptly, 
forming dark chasms and ravines, at the bottom of which there 
is only room for the torrent to force its way through rade frag¬ 
ments fallen from the cliffs above. A laborious task is imposed 
on the traveller, who has successively to mount and descend this 
series of lofty terraces, along rough and narrow paths that often 
skirt the most tremendous precipices. The expedients, too, pro¬ 
vided for the passage of the rivers which dash through these 
gloomy hollows, are of the most slender and imperfect description. 
Two planks fastenqfl to the point of opposite cliffs, called a sanga 
or sankha, are in many cases considered amply sufficient; others 
called jhulas, are farmed by ropes stretched across, making a 
species of loose parapet, and snpportfflg a light ladder for the feet 
to rest upon. Captain Webb met with an instance where there 
were nearly stretched from bank to bank two or three ropes, 
ronnd which the passenger was expected to coil himself, and work 
his way across, having a hoop for the back td rest upon; those 
who could not effect this movement were pulled across by a cord. 
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So irregular is the surface of this territory that great difficulty 
occurs in finding a level space on which to build their towns. It 
is supposed that, in the whole extent of country surrounding 
Serinagur, there could not have been discovered another place on 
$hich to have erected that small city; and there is no spot between 
it and the great plain where a thousand men could encamp. At 
Nahn the passenger mounts through the principal street by a stair 
cut in the rock. Rampore, the chief town in the valley of the 
Upper Sutledge, is reached only over ledges of rocks and flights 
of steps; its houses rise in tiers above each other along the face of 
the steep, while the river tumbles beneath, and awful crags over¬ 
hang it from above. 

In consequence of this peculiar structure, these loftier regions of 
the Himalayah do not present that tranquil grandeur, and those 
picturesque views, which render the mountain-scenery of Europe 
BO enchanting. They are rugged, gloomy, and monotonous. The 
mighty summits overhang no soft pastoral valleys, nor wave with 
varied foliage, nor are reflected in the bosom of still and trans¬ 
parent lakes. The traveller, hemmed in between their steep 
precipices, sees only the dark grandeur of the chasm through 
which he winds. Sometimes, however, on reaching a clear point, 
he finds himself in possession of a prospect bearing a character of 
the most awful sublimity. A spot, raised almost to an immeasur¬ 
able height above the plain beneath, proves only the base, whence 
seven or eight successive ranges rise towards heaven, and terminate 
at length in a line of snovfy pinnacles. 

Mr. Royle, in his elegant and instructive wprk on the botany 
of the Himalayah, divides that region,, in respect to vegetation, 
into three zones or belts? The first he consi^rs as rising to the 
height of 5000 feet. The general temperature is here lowered, as 
usual, in proportion to the elevation, yet without the disappearance, 
to the extent that might he expected, of tropical plants. The 
southern exposure, the intense force of the sun's rays during the 
hot season, and the tropical rains falling in undiminished abund¬ 
ance, enable these to be brought to almost equal maturity as in the 
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upper part of the central plain. In Nepanl, and other favonrablo 
Bituations, rice as a summer, and wheat as a winter crop, form the 
regular course of cultivation. But some of the more delicate 
plants are unable to resist exposure to the keen atmosphere and 
the nightly breezes; among which are the choicest of fhiits, the 
mango and the pine-apple. At the same time, in the colder 
season, on elevated peaks, the plants of Europe and other temper¬ 
ate climates, are seen springing contiguously to those of the tropic. 
Snow is scarcely ever observed on this lower stage of the mountain 
territory. 

The second belt is considered as reaching to the height of 9000 
feet. Snow here falls constantly in winter, often to a great depth, 
but melts in early spring. Although the vegetation becomes 
more and more that of the temperate zone, yet the causes already 
stated enable tropical plants to climb beyond their natural height, 
and to mingle with those of a very different clime. In sheltered 
well-watered valleys, crops of rice are still successfully raised, 
while wheat grows on the heights above. But though the her¬ 
baceous plants are able to mount thus high, it is otherwise with 
trees, exposed to every vicissitude of the seasons. The palms and 
other Indian species are seen no longer, and the foliage appears 
exclusively European. 

The third and most elevated belt reaches from the border of the 
latter to the summit of the Himalayah. The climate here is that 
of the more northern part of Europe and America, terminating in 
the perpetual snows of the arctic world. These, even in the lower 
districts, do not njelt till May or June, when the extreme cold of 
winter is suddenly succeeded by the most intense heat The rays 
of the sun, indeed? beat fiercely and Sinfully, even when the 
atmosphere is so little a&cted bj* them that the thermometer 
stands many degrees below the fiieezing point; and hence the 
traveller is scorched amidst almost unbearable cold,—extremes 
which always prove distressing, and sometimes fatal. The terri¬ 
tory called Bhot, constituting the most elevated portion, has the 
severity of the climate aggravated by its rocky surface, so that 
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not above a sixteenth part of it is fit for coltiTation; yet, even 
here, under circumstances not at all favourable, vegetation dis¬ 
plays a luxuriance which could little be expected at so great a 
height. Buckwheat and barley are generally raised with success. 
A{ 12,000 feet. Captain Webb saw the finest grain, and at 11,680, 
he observed forests of oak, and beds of strawberries and currants 
in full blossom. The pasturage, in consequence probably of 
copious moisture, combined with the power of the sun’s rays, 
grows with a Inxtuiance almost unequalled. The natives, prone 
to exaggeration, assert it to be inexhaustible, so that whatever 
has been cropt during the day is restored in the following night. 
A productive field, however, is occasionally ruined by the descent 
of glaciers, or beds of snow, which do not melt for several years. 
It is alleged, indeed, by the inhabitants, that there is a gradual 
lowering of the frozen line, and that the snow tiovers woods and 
fields which were once entirely free from it. 

Notwithstanding the shattered and rocky aspect of those pre¬ 
cipices, they are yet covered with vast masses of hanging wood. 
Amidst the wilds, tall and majestic forests of pine, larch, spruce, 
and silver fir, sometimes even of cypress and cedar, grow, flourish, 
and decay; for there are no means of conveying the timber to 
any spot where it might be subservient to human use or orna¬ 
ment. With these trees are intermingled numerous bushes loaded 
with the fruits which form the luxury of the northern regions of 
Europe; gooseberry, raspberry, strawberry, all unknown to the 
plains below. In sheltered spots, the wild ros^, the lUy of the 
valley, cowslip, dandelion, and various other,flowers, are seen 
bursting through the green carpet. The trees and rocks in the 
higher districts are richlj' clothed with moss and lichen, the vege¬ 
tation of the countries bordering on the arctic circle; a specimen 
of the latter has even been observed resembling that which 
flourishes in Iceland, and which is imported for medicinal purposes 
under the name of Icdand moss. 

After passing the crest of the Hiraalayah, and descending the 
northern side, quite a different scene opens to the view. The 
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periodical rains, which plentifully water all the opposite face, 
cannot pass that tremendous barrier. Snow also falls in mnch 
smaller quantity, and is more easily melted. The same luxuriant 
verdure and vegetation no longer clothe those remote heights, which, 
are described by Jacquemont as steep and naked, covered with 
shrubs, parched grass, and debris washed down by the waters. 
Yet it is remarkable that a mild climate, fit for the production of 
valuable grain, reaches to a considerably greater elevation here 
than even on the southern face. In the Tartar pergunnah of 
Hnngarung, the village of Nako, 12,000 feet high, was seen 
surrounded by the most luxuriant crops of wheat and barley. A 
hamlet, in the north-east of Knnawur, at 14,900 feet, is described 
by Dr. Gerard as being encompassed with the finest fields of the 
latter; and it appeared to him that culture might be carried to the 
height of 16,000 or 17,000 feet. Even the grasses, though 
having a withered appearance, are of a nutritious species, and 
afford subsistence to numerous flocks and herds. Passes 20,000 
feet high have, in this region, been found clear of snow. It is 
remarkable that, on coming to the outer face of one of these 
mountains, even with a southern exposure, the temperature is 
greatly diminished. The case is the same with peaks projected 
into the air, like promontories into the ocean; though the cause 
of the peculiar mildness in this enclosed part of the great range 
seems not to be fully understood. Mr. Royle suggests the reflec¬ 
tion of the sun’s rays from opposite mountains, and the warm 
vapours ascending from the sheltered valleys which lie between 
them. 

The animal world in this higher region undergoes a change 
equally striking with the vegetable. The elephant and tiger, 
kings of the forests beneath, disappear, or are very seldom seen. 
Depredations are chiefly committed by the wild cat, the bear, and 
the hog. The chamois bounds from rock to rock, and the forests 
are filled with deer of various species; of which the most rare and 
precious is that producing the musk. It is found only in the 
loftiest heights, amid rocks which the human foot scarcely dares 
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to tread. The most intense cold is so essential to its life, that the 
young, on being brought down to a warm situation, usually perish in 
a few days. The forests at all the more moderate elevations are filled 
with flocks of such fowls as are elsewhere domesticated, here 
running about wild, tempting the pursuit of the sportsman; but, 
as they very seldom take wing, they are with difficulty reached by 
the gun. The peacock displays his glittering plumage only on 
the lower hiUs. The sovereign eagle is seldom descried amid the 
cliffs, which are inhabited by kites, hawks, and others of the 
minor predatory birds. Partridges and pheasants are numer¬ 
ous and of various species; the latter are even seen flying 
amid the snows at a great elevation. Bees swarm in all the 
lower districts, making their hives in the hollows of trees; 
these the natives plunder by merely raising a loud noise, which 
causes the swarm to issue forth and leave the honey unpro¬ 
tected. 

The domestic animals, fed by the natives on their rich pastures, 
are the common black cattle of India, combined with the yak of 
Thibet. A mule bred between the two is also very common. 
The latter produces with either of the pure species, and even with 
its own kind, though in this last case it soon degenerates. Sheep 
and goats are also reared in large numbers, not only for the 
ordinary purposes of food and clothing, but for the conveyance of 
merchandise, which they alone are fitted to transport over the 
steep mountain-passes. Besides the common sheep, there is 
another breed, powerful, and long-legged, afid able to bear 
more than double the burden of the other; itp wool is also very 
fine. 

The most elevated pftt of this stupendouswange is that to the 
north of Bengal, along the heads of the Gogra, the Ganges, and 
the Jumna, and westward as far as the Sutledge. In this line 
there are supposed to be at least twenty-eight peaks higher than 
Chimborazo; and several appear, upon strict measurement, to 
' reach 25,000 feet. Three, farther to the north, seen at different 
times, but at some distance, by Moorcroft, Gerard, and a govern- 
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ment surveyor, could not, it was thought by these gentlemen, fall 
short of 29,000 or even 30,000 feet. This sublime formation, 
supposed to be 1000 miles in length and eighty in breadth, does 
not enclose anything that can properly be called a table-land; for 
though, from the plain, it appears like a succession of ridges, in 
the interior it is found composed of arms, radiating in every 
direction, intersected by deep ravines, through which the waters 
struggle, and are often turned in opposite directions. Their line 
is so winding and irregular, that the traveller is usually obliged 
to cross the summit of the ridge, as if no openings existed. It is 
observed, too, that the north-western face is always rugged, while 
that to the north-east is shelving. The declivity towards Thibet 
is small, when compared to the descent on the southern side; indi¬ 
cating the great elevation of that country, which is estimated not 
to fall short of 15,000 feet. ‘ 

Westward of the Sudedge, the Himalayah greatly declines, or 
rather, according to Baron Iliigel, it stretches in a northern direc¬ 
tion, along the frontier of Thibet, detaching only an inferior 
branch along the Indian border. The white summits are no 
longer seen in a continuous line, but appear only singly, and at 
some distance. The most western is Tricota Devi, a beautiful 
three-peaked mountain, and beyond it a break occurs, which, how¬ 
ever, to an eye looking from India, is filled up by more distant 
masses. Southward of Cashmere, the Peer Pandjahl, as it is 
called, rears its snowy head, though not altogether to the same 
stupendous height; and it is continued to the Hindoo Coosh, which 
separates Cabul from Tartary. 

A natural division of this high country is formed by the narrow 
valleys, or rather ravines, furrowed out 'by those mighty rivers 
which descend from the heights to water the plains ofHindostan. 
These glens, all deep, dark, and enclosed by precipitous walls, 
have each, besides, its own peculiar aspect; and a late traveller 
has enabled us to form some idea of the leading features which 
distinguish those of the Sutledge, the Pabur, the Jumna, and the 
Baghamttee, or principal head of the Ganges. < 
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The glen of the Sntledge is little more than a profound and 
gloomy chasm, without the romantic beauty produorf by swelling 
banks or fringing woods. Cultivation appears onlj^.on a few 
scattered patches; no villages smile along its ,l^er, though 
numerous forts frown over its steeps. The Pabnr,|''a tributary of 
the Jumna, presents a pleasing variety compared to this or to any 
other ravine of the Himalayab. It rolls through a vale of moderate 
breadth; its banks and the slopes above are beautifully studded 
! with fields, woods, and villages; while brown hills, tipped with 
rocks and snow, tower in the background. The Jumna, again, 
has its borders generally bold and savage; all its higher tracts, 
too, consist of mighty rocks and precipices buried under huge 
masses of snow. Yet the lower grounds are wooded; and along 
the river are seen some narrow vales, rising into slopes covered 
with cultivation and verdure, which diversify even its wildest 
scenes with a mixture of softness and elegance. The banks of 
the Bagharuttee, a broader stream, which has worn a still deeper 
bed through the mountain-strata, are beyond all others repulsive, 
and equally destitute of beauty and life. These solitary steeps, 
too, are only scantilj^ clothed with the foliage of the sombre fir; 
the cliffs, shattered and splintered, are not even tinted with moss 
or lichen, but, bearing the dusky colours of their natural fracture, 
shoot up on every side into pinnacles of amazing height. 

But, notwithstanding the gloomy aspect of these mountain- 
scenes, there are a few places in which they open out into smiling 
plains of considerable extent. The valleys of Nepaul, indeed, 
besides being very narrow, belong rather to tlje region of the 
lower hills. Considerably higher is found the Rama Serai, or 
the Happy Valley, wher* little eminences, viHages, and richly 
cultivated fields, combine to fown a delightful scene. The most 
extensive opening, however, takes place at its western extremity, 
where these great ridges enclose the little kingdom of Cashmere, 
which, beyond any other spot on earth, seems to merit the 
appellation of a terrestrial paradise. Numerous rivulets flowing 
down the mountain-sides diffuse verdure and beauty over the hills 
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and vales, and in the plains expand into an extensive lake, pro¬ 
fusely adorned with all the pomp of art and nature. The Mogul 
sovereigns had «rected on the banks of this sheet of water gay- 
palaces and pavilions, to which they were wont to repair as their 
most pleasing retreat from the toils of empire. The poets vie 
with each other in celebrating the delights of this enchanting 
valley. They extol particularly the rose of Ca.shmere as possess¬ 
ing beauty without a rival, the opening of whose buds is held by 
their countrymen as a national festival. M. Jacquemont, a very 
recent traveller, considers these descriptions of the country as ex¬ 
aggerated; though Baron HUgel, who visited it in 1835, thinks 
that none can be too flattering. The flora is entirely that of 
Europe, and particularly of Lombardy; the gigantic plane-tree, 
the vine, the poplar, cover the lower grounds; while on the 
heights hang majestic forests of cedar and pine. The level part 
of the valley, nearly 5000 feet above the sea, is about eighty 
miles long and from six to thirty broad; but between the eternal 
snows of the opposite Pandjahls, or mountain-ridges, from fifty to 
sixty miles intervene. Shalimar alone, of the gay palaces erected 
by the Mogul, is still standing. The beauty of the Cashmerian 
maidens has also been highly celebrated throughout the East; and 
though M. Jacquemont professes scepticism upon this point, he 
gives a solution of his doubt, by mentioning the painful circum¬ 
stance that almost all who possess good looks are in early life 
sold and carried away as slaves. 

The passes which extend across this tremendous ridge into 
Thibet are of extreme and peculiar difficulty. From the struc¬ 
ture of the mountains the roads must generally be carried nearly 
over their summits, rising sometimec as high as 20,000 feet. 
They are in most cases formed Ijy a precarious track along the 
alpine torrent, which dashes in an unbroken sheet of foam, through 
dark ravines bordered by precipitous mountain-walls ascending 
above the clouds. Down the perpendicular faces of these stupen¬ 
dous avenues descend almost continual showers of stony frag¬ 
ments, broken off from the cliffs above. Occasionally large por- 
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.Jionfl of rock are detached, and roll down in heaps, effacing every 
path which has been formed beneath, filling the beds of the rivers, 
and converting them into cataracts. The whole side of a monn- 
tain has been seen thus parted, and spread in fifagments at its 
base. Trees torn up, and precipitated into the abyss, lie stretched 
with their branches on the earth, and their roots turned up to the 
sky. Yet through these tremendous passes, and across all these 
mighty obstructions, the daring industry of mortals has contrived 
to form tracks, narrow indeed, as well as fearful and perilous, 
but by means of which Thibet and India find it possible to ex¬ 
change their respective commodities. Nothing, it is true, resem¬ 
bling a waggon, not even the ordinary beasts of burden, can pass 
this way. The goods, as already suggested, are placed on the 
backs of goats and sheep, which alone can scramble along these 
precipitous routes, though, in other respects, these animals are 
ill-fitted for such a laborious employment. Goats, in descending, 
I are often pressed down by the load, while sheep, if at all urged, 
f are very apt to run,—a movement which is here attended with 
the utmost peril In some oases human aid is required, and these 
patient quadrnj)eds are raised and lowered by slings. The prin- 
dpal passes are those of Niti and Mana, by the heads of the 
Ganges; Juwar, Darma, and Byanse, by those of the Gogra. 
They are connected by a few cross-paths; but these are uncertain, 
and passable only in the very height of summer. 

In proceeding along these stupendous heights, the traveller 
occasionally experiences a distressing sensation. The atmosphere, 
rarefied to excess, becomes nearly unfit for supporting respiration, 
—the action of the lungs being impeded, the slightest fatigue 
overpowers him,—he stop? at every three or ftJhr steps, gasping 
for breath,—the skin is painful^ and blood bursts from the lips,— 
sometimes he is affected by giddiness in the head and a tendency 
to vertigo. The natives, who are also seized with these symptoms 
without being able to divine the physical cause, ascribe them to 
bu, or bisk, meaning air poisoned, as they imagine, by the dele¬ 
terious odour of certain flowers. A little observation would have 
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shown them that the flowers in these regions have scarcely any 
scent; while it is in the most elevated tracts, where all vegetation 
has ceased, that the feelings in question become the roost severe 
and oppressive. 

The arrangements for facilitating a passage over these frighfful 
cliffs are still more perilous than those employed on the lower de¬ 
clivities. Rude staircases are constructed along the precipices, by 
which the traveller is invited to make his way. The road in some 
places is formed merely by posts driven into the side of the steep, 
over which branches of trees and earth are spread, affording a 
narrow' footpath, suspended at a fearful height above the torrent, 
and shaking beneath the tread of the passenger. 

Amid these awful seenes there are two spots peculiarly sacred 
and sublime; those, namely, where the Jumna and the Ganges, 
the two rivers which give grandeur and fertility to the plain of 
Hindostan, burst from beneath the eternal snows. No mortal 
foot has yet ascended to their original springs, situated in the 
most elevated recesses of the mountains. There they issue forth 
as torrents, amid broken masses of granite, to force their way 
through the deep glens of the middle Himalayah.* Above them, 
huge piles of rock and heaps of snow rise higher and higher, till 
they shoot up into the two amazing peaks of Roodroo Himala 
and Jumnavatari. 

Jumnotree is situated at the foot of the immense mountain-mass 
of Bunderpouch, the upper section of which is entirely buried in 
snow; but the brow which overhangs the village is rendered 
green by the trickling of numberless rills that fall down and unite 
in a broad basin, the fountain of the Jumna. The highest peak 
that towers abov4 is estimated by Mr. SJolebrooke at 25,500 feet, 
which, however, Mr. Fraser suspects to be considerably overrated. 
The river is here swelled by numerous hot springs issuing from the 
rocky banka, or from pools in its own current. Captain Hodgson 
penetrated to several of these fountains that lay concealed beneath 
vast beds of enow, which, being melted by the exhalations, were 
formed into spacious halls resembling vaulted roofs of marble. 
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The mountain-scenery which surrounds Gangoutri, where the 
infant Ganges bursts into view, is still more sublime and amazing. 
The traveller winds his way to this place, clambering over steep 
rocks, or creeping along the face of precipice^ where flights of 
s'tups are formed by posts driven into the crevices. At length he 
reaches the village, consisting only of a few huts and the temple 
dedicated to Mahadeo. Here the naked and pointed cliffs, shoot¬ 
ing up to the skies, with confused masses of rock lying at their 
feet, and only a few trees rooting themselves in the deep chasms, 
make the spectator feel as if he trode on the ruins of a/ormer 
world. Shattered precipices, which frown over the temple, have 
strewn the vicinity with enormous fragments of granite, destined 
probably one day to overwhelm the edifice itself. A few old pines 
throw a dark shade over the troubled waters, whose roar is heard 
beneath, mingled with the stifled but fearful sound of the stones 
borne down by the current. Hocky heights shut in the prospect 
on every side except towards the east, where, behind a crowd of 
naked spires, the view is bounded by the four snowy peaks of 
RooJroo Ilimala. 

Mr. Fraser attempted to trace the Ganges above Gangoutri to 
a spot famous in India under the appellation of “The Cow’s 
Mouth,” the river being represented as rushing there from be¬ 
neath the snows through an aperture bearing that particular 
form. The ruggedness of the banks and other obstacles obliged 
him to return; but Captain Hodgson, after three days of severe 
toil, reached this memorable spot, and saw the- stream issuing 
from under a perpendicular wall of frozen snow, with numerous 
depending icicles, in a manner not very dissimilar to that which 
Indian report had led hi*i to expect. 

The two places above mqptioned, with the lower shrines of 
Bhadrinath and Kedarnath, and indeed the whole of this region, 
possess a peculiarly sacred character in the eyes of the Hindoo, 
and are the scene of many of the most remarkable fictions in his 
poetical mythology. They are esteemed the chosen dwelling of 
Siva or Mahadeo, the third person in the Hindoo trinity, who, in 
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withdrawing from Lunka or Ceylon, threw up, it is pretendei 
the Himalayah as his place of retreat. Dewtas, or spirits, ar 
imagined to hannt the inaccessible glens, and by feigned sound 
to allure the unfortunate passenger into their recesses, whence hi 
never returns to the living world. Pilgrimage, the favourih 
form of Hindoo devotion, is most frequently performed into thest 
mysterious solitudes, where many, however, in attempting to 
penetrate by the rugged paths buried in snow, either perish, or 
lose partially the use of their limbs. The perils which bar the 
approach to Gangoutri deter the greater number of the devotees, 
who ascend from the great fair at Hurdwar, from proceeding 
beyond the lower shrine of Bhadrinath, which, in the year when 
Captain Webb was there, had been visited by between 45,000 
and 50,000 pilgrims. 

The Deccan or Southern Peninsula, which alone remains to be 
described, presents none of those singular features that distinguish 
the great central plain and its northern boundary. Hills occa¬ 
sionally rising to the rank of mountains, and enclosing table¬ 
lands of various elevation, diversify its surface, and procure for it 
at once the climate and vegetation of the tropical and of the tem¬ 
perate zones. But the most prominent feature is a range of 
heights corresponding to the triangular form of this part of the 
continent. The northern border consists in a tract of high coun¬ 
try stretching from the Gulf of Cambay to the Bay of Bengal, 
chiefly along both banks of the Nerbudda, and composing the 
provinces of Malwah, Candeish, and Gnndwana, to which has 
been given the appellation of Central India. It is known by the 
nante of the Vyndhya chain; yet it is so widely extended, and 
of such moderate .height, seldom exceeding 2000 feet, that it 
seems rather a very rough and bro^jn table-land than a regular 
mountain-range. Various local names are given to its branches. 
In some of the districts rise perpendicular heights, with a plain 
at the top, on which, as already mentioned, are constructed those 
strong bill-forts peculiar to that part of the world. From its 
extremities extend southward two parallel chains, called the 
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Ghauts, which, at a greater or leas distance, girdle the whole of 
‘the opposite coasts of Malabar and Coromandel. 4 

The Western Ghauts, which range along the Indian Ocean, 
stand generally at a small distance from the sea, and sometimes 
approach so close that their cliffs are washed by its waves. More 
commonly at ten or twelve miles from the shore, they rear their 
peaks, crowned, not like those of the Himalayah with the trees of the 
temperate or arctic zones, but with the stately palms and aromatic 
shrubs which form the pride of tropical groves. The most valu¬ 
able of these productions are the plant bearing the pepper,—the 
betel, whose leaves are the universal masticatory in India,—the 
areca-palm, the nut of which is chewed along with the betel,— 
the sago-palm, whence flows a rich and nourishing juice,—and 
the cocoa-palm, so famed for its numerous and important uses. 
Higher than all towers the teak-tree, whose timber, stronger and 
more durable than that of the British oak, fonns the material of 
Oriental navies. This chain does not in the northern part reach 
above 3000 feet. Near Bombay, the Peak of Mahabuleshwar, 
5000 feet high, affords a convenient station for invalids from that 
city. But it is on the coast of Canara and Malabar, southward 
of the fifteenth degree of latitude, that this range attains its 
greatest height, shooting up pinnacles of granite 6000 feet. At 
the boundary of Mysore there crosses the continent a ridge called 
the Nilgerries, the highest in all this part of India, having one 
peak estimated at 8700 feet, which has lately become a most 
important sanitary retreat. Mr. Hoyle conceives this group as 
joining together and closing the parallel chain of the two Ghauts, 
so that from thence only a single arm stretches southward to Cape 
Comorin. The westem»coast is in general jery low, and tra¬ 
versed by numerous rivers flowing parallel to the shore, thus 
affording great convenience for inland navigation.■- 
The Eastern Ghauts, rising behind the Coromandel coast, are 
generally less lofty, but spread into more numerous branches, and 
over a wider surface. They leave also a broader plain between 
them and the sea; yet, unless in the deltas of the great rivers, 
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wbicli from the west cross the Ghauts, and fall into the Bay of 
Bengal, this ipaee hears somewhat of a naked and arid character.' 
There occur even extensive tracts of sandy soil impregnated with 
saline substances,' which in some degree taint the atmosphere. 
More to the north, in Orissa and the Circars, the high grounds 
often advance close to the sea, and consist to a great extent of 
mountain and jungle, continuing in a more uncultivated state, and 
peopled by more uncivilized races, than almost any other part of 
India. Cuttack, again, a district approaching the Ganges, is so 
low as to be liable to frequent inundations from the sea, which, in 
1830, 1831, 1832, and 1833, broke the bounds or barriers, and 
overflowed numerous fields, y 

These three ranges enclose a table-land, elevated nearly two 
thousand feet above the level of the ocean, and comprising the 
main body of Southern India. The south-western track, the 
original seat of Mahratta power, forms a hilly country, not ex¬ 
tremely rugged, but interspersed with deep valleys. In its aspect 
it is decidedly highland, and is a fit residence for a pastoral 
people of predatory habits. The central region, composing the 
once powerful kingdoms of Golconda and Bejaporc, comprehends 
extensive plains, secured by their elevation from the scorching 
heats which afflict the territory along the coast. The surface is 
generally level, and possesses much fertility, though diversified 
by those insulated steeps which supply a position for the almost 
impregnable hill-forts. The extreme southern district, called the 
Carnatic, is divided into two table-lands, the Balaghaut and the 
Mysore, considerably higher than those of the Deccan, and on 
that account including a greater variety of climate, soil, and pro¬ 
duction. 

The mountain-scenery of Southein India in general, though 
wanting those features which invest the nimalayah with so 
sublime a character, is beautiful, striking, and picturesque. It 
assimilates more to that of Wales and Scotland,—with this pecu¬ 
liarity, that it never rises above the limit of the richest vegeta¬ 
tion, and has its highest summits crowned with woods and 
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verdure. The greater part is under cultivation; though there is 
distributed over it a considerable portion of jungle, rock, forest, 
and even of sandy waste. 

The political condition of tbe different regions of India varies 
strikingly according to the peculiarities in their physical circum¬ 
stances. The great central plain, for example, has generally, 
from the earliest ages, been the seat of an empire whose greatness 
and splendour have eclipsed those of almost every other country. 
Some detached portions, as Bengal in the east, and the Punjaub 
in the west, have been frequently divided from the main body; 
but, under a vigorous and warlike dynasty, they have been as 
often reunited. It might have been expected that India, sepa¬ 
rated from other countries by a vast ocean and the loftiest moun¬ 
tain-barrier on earth, would have been secured from foreign 
aggression; but nothing could check the avarice and ambition 
which were attracted by the fame of her great wealth. That 
ocean has been passed, — those mountain-barriers have been 
scaled,—and during many generations she has submitted without 
hope of deliverance to the yoke of the stranger. 

The power which bears rule over this central empire has usually 
aspired to the dominion of the whole; but the success of such 
undertakings has been only partial and temporary. They have 
been chiefly directed towards the extensive plains of the Deccan, 
which have in fact for ages been under foreign sw.ay,—composed 
of branches broken off from the great trunk of Mogul dominion. 
In the most southern quarter, the table-lands end coasts have 
been shared among a number of little kingdoms, wealthy, popu¬ 
lous, and civilised. These have often owned allegiance, and even 
paid tribute, to the Mpgul, or more 'freqn^tly to the Deccan ( 
rulers ; but in all essential i;gspect9 they have ranked as indepen¬ 
dent states. 

The mountain-regions of Northern India have enjoyed a hap¬ 
pier lot, and been inhabited generally by races different from 
those which occupy the lower parts of the peninsula. The rugged 
tracts of the higher Himalayab are posMq|pd by bold, fierce. 
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CHAPTER II. 

KNOWIEDGB OF INDIA AMONG THE ANCIENTS, 

India early known to the Aiicients->AccoantB in Scripture of Its Trade—Bacchns-'^esostrls 

_Expedition of Semiramls—Conquest by Darios—Accounts by Herodotus and Ct^ias— 

Expedition of Alexander—He Is obliged to retnra—Voyage down the Indus—Voyage of 
Kearchos—Alexander’s March through Gedrosia—Accounts of India obtained by this 
Channel—EIngdoma of Syria and of Bactria—Its Numismatic Remains—Mercantile Voy¬ 
age fhim Egypt to India—Coasts which were then visited. 

India, to the view of the earliest Greek and Roman writers, 
appeared an almost inaccessible region; the extensive seas which 
intervene being in the infancy of navigation considered quite 
impassable. The inland route, besides its very great length and 
the imperfect means of conveyance, lay partly across the loftiest 
ridge of mountains in the world, partly through deserts as dreary 
as those of Arabia. Yet the country had features which, seen 
even at this mysterious distance, strongly attracted attention 
among the civilized nations of antiquity. Its wealth and large 
population made it one of the principal objects of ambition to 
those gp'eat conquerors who aimed at universal empire; its fabrics, 
the most beautiful that human art has anywhere produced, were 
sought by merchants at the expense of the greatest toils and 
dangers; and the manners of its people, as well as the maxims of 
its sages, had something original and peculiar, which strongly 
excited philosophical inquiry. For these reasons, firom the first 
moment that its existence became known down to the present 
day, Hindostan has continued to hold a conspicuous name in the 
Western w’orld. • ’ . 

In the sacred volume, wl^jich contains the earliest of our his¬ 
torical records, no statement is made whence we might conclude 
that the Jews had arrived at any knowledge of India. The Great 
River (Euphrates), and the territory immraediately beyond it, 

• appeared to them the most remote objects to the eastward, and 
are described under the appellation of the'*^nds of the earth.” 
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Yet those writiugs make a direct allusion to the ‘ extensive cara¬ 
van rontes, fotmed at an early period for conveying the manufac¬ 
tures of that opulent region into the kingdoms of the "West. We 
cannot hesitate to believe, with Dr. Vincent, that the embroidered 
work, and cheats of rich apparel bound with cords, mentioned by 
Ezekiel (xxvii. 23) as brought from Haran, Canneh, and other 
towns on the Euphrates, were not produced by the ingenuity of 
the nations on that river, but drawn from the more distant coun¬ 
tries of Eastern Asia. We have little doubt, also, that the trade 
across Arabia, by way of Dedan and Idumea, and of which 
“ precious cloths ” are mentioned as the staple, was an Indian 
trade. 

Bacchus, in the classic mythology, is named as the conqueror 
of India; but this tradition, though probably not destitute of some 
foundation, is so enveloped in fable that we can attach to it little 
historical importance. Whether that country was at all included 
in the wide career of invasion, rather than of conquest, pursued 
by Sesostris, seems extremely doubtful; though some light may 
perhaps be thrown upon the subject by the researches now in 
progress for the interpretation of Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

The next expedition into the East, which is described in more 
ample detail, was that accomplished by Semiramis, the celebrated 
queen of Assyria. Although the knowledge possessed by the 
Greeks respecting the early Asiatic empires is exceedingly im¬ 
perfect, yet the great fame of this enterprise, and the various 
shapes in which-it has been reported, leave little room to doubt 
that it was actually undertaken. In the absence of a narrative 
on which a fuller dependence might be placed, recourse must be 
had to the account igiven by Diodorus. tThe Assyrian queen, it 
is said, having extended her dominion widely over Western Asia, 
till even Bactria was comprehended within it, and having been 
informed that India was the most populous, the most wealthy, and 
the most beautiful of kingdoms, determined to employ all the re¬ 
sources 0 ^ her empire in attempting its conquest. Only two cir- 
cuinstanras made this great exploit appear impracticable. One 
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(ras the broad and rapid stream of the Indus, with the entire 
want of Teasels fitted for its passagethe other was the strength 
md formidable character of the war-elephants, the very aspect of 
which struck terror into troops unaccustomed to their presence. 
To supply these deficiencies, the queen engaged naval architects 
from Pbenicia, Cyprus, and other maritime districts; and, as 
proper materials were not to be found on the banks of the river, 
she caused vessels suited to its navigation to he constructed at 
Cactra, and conveyed thence overland. For supplying the want 
of elephants a still more singular plan was devised. Three hun¬ 
dred thousand oxen were slain, and their hides formed into the 
shape of the huge animals to represented, within which camels 
and men were introduced as the moving power. After three 
years spent in these extraordinary preparations, she sent forward 
her armies, which some writers describe as amounting to several 
millions of combatants; but the narrative of Ctesias, itself much 
exaggerated, estimates them at three hundred thousand foot, five 
hundred thousand horse, while two thousand boats and the mock 
elephants were conveyed on the backs of camels. Stabrobates, 
the Indian king, was ready to meet them on the eastern bank, 
with four thousand boats framed out of the reeds (canes) which 
grew in abundance on its marshy borders. At the same time he 
collected, from the various districts of India, an army even 
greater than that of Semiramis, supported by a numerous body of 
elephants. The two powers first encountered each other in the 
river-stream, where the queen gained a decided advantage, sink¬ 
ing many of the enemy's barks, and obtaining possession of both 
shores. She then constructed a spacious bridge, by which the 
whole army passed, and advanced againsbjjher adversaries. In 
front the pretended elephants ranged in order of battle, somewhat 
surprised and appalled the native troops; but Stabrobates, having 
learned by means of deserters the real composition of these ficti¬ 
tious quadrupeds, prepared without apprehension to encounter 
them. As long as the contest was confined to the cavalry, 
victory inclined to the side of Assyria; but as soon as the real 
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and mighiy war-elephants, on the moat powerful of which the 
king himself was mounted, rushed to the attack, the artificial 
semblances opposed to them, wholly unable to sustain the shock, 
were soon resolved into their constituent elements, who fled in 
dismay, and, being pursued, were many of them trampled undef 
foot. The whole army was completely routed, and Semiramis 
brought back scarcely a third of her host; some authors even 
maintain that she herself perished in the expedition. At all 
events, the conquest of India appears not to have been again at¬ 
tempted by any of the Assyrian or Babylonian monarchs. 

Darius, the Persian, is mentioned as the next who undertook 
to explore and to conquer that vast country. Having reached the 
Indus, he determined to trace its coarse till it should fall into the 
ocean. la this important service he employed Scylax the Cary- 
andean, the most distinguished naval commander of that early 
age, who sailed down the stream, and, after a navigation of two 
years and a half, arrived in Egypt,—a most extensive, and at 
that period most arduous voyage, of which, unfortunately, no 
detailed account has been preserved. The historian then simply 
informs ns, that “Darius subdued the Indians;” and it appears 
that he drew from their country a more ample tribute than from 
any other province of his wide dominions,—paid too in gold, the 
most valuable of commodities. Yet the description of Herodotus, 
brief and indistinct as it is, shows that the power of the conqueror 
extended over only a very small portion of India. The simple 
statement that this country was bounded on the east by vast 
sandy deserts, forming on that side the limit of the known world, 
renders it manifest 'that his India included nothing beyond the 
western provinces of Moultan, Lahore, snd possibly Guzerat 
His details, which are truly defective, seem applicable to some 
rude mountain-tribe rather than to the inhabitants of a great and 
civilized empire; yet the particulars, when narrowly examined, 
indicate the early existence of the same features by which the 
land of the Hindoos is still distinguished. The wool growing on 
trees like fruit, more beautiful and valuable than that produced 
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from sheep, and like it used for clothing, is evidently cotton,— a 
substance then unknown in the West. The statement, too, that 
some natives kill no living thing, but subsist wholly on herbs, 
points out a characteristic fact in Indian manners; while the 
■Assertion that others of them neither cultivate the ground nor in¬ 
habit houses, clearly applies to the superstitious practices of the 
yogues or fakirs. The Padaei, probably a mountain-horde, are 
described as living on raw flesh, while the people bordering on the 
river are said to subsist on raw fish. The singular statement that 
when any one, male or female, falls sick, his relations kill him, 
and feed upon the body, as well as another passage asserting that 
those who feel themselves indisposed go out into the desert, and 
die without any one caring for them, may have been suggested by 
the various forms of self-immolation, which, if not urged, are at 
least permitted, by the nearest kindred. A remarkable notice is 
conveyed respecting the great quantity of gold found in mines and 
in the beds of rivers; to which is appended an odd story respecting 
huge ants that defend this treasure, and often give chase to those 
who attempt to collect it. 

The work of Ctesias, who, after the time of Herodotus, com¬ 
municated the information collected during a long residence in 
Persia, is known to us only through the medium of some fragments 
preserved by Photius and other authors. The knowledge of India 
in his time does not appear to have been any farther extended. 
He mentions no river except the Indus, yet says that the inhabi¬ 
tants in its neighbourhood are the remotest people known to the 
eastward; so that his intelligence evidently terminated with the 
western desert, and did not include the vast regions which com¬ 
pose the proper Hindqptan. Yet, eVeh undpr this limited view, 
he relates that it surpassed jp number all other nations; and hence 
it may be inferred, that the country, even in that early age, was 
populous and highly cultivated. His descriptions of the animals 
and vegetables, though bearing some traces of truth, are greatly 
mixed with fable. Some light, however, is thrown on the reports 
of Herodotus concerning the gold of India, which is here stated to 
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be fonnd, not like that of Pactolus in the beds of rivers, but in 
extensive and rugged mountains, haunted by wild beasts of pecu¬ 
liar form and fierceuess. For this reason, it is added, only a 
small qnantfty of the prbcious metal could be extracted from the 
mines; and it is probable that their remote and diScalt situation 
led to an exaggerated id^ of their real importance. 

Much more ample in|brmation respecting this quarter of the 
globe was obtained from j*the expedition of Alexander, though that 
great conqueror did not pass or perhaps even reach the limit 
which had arrested the progi-ess of Darius. Having overrun the 
whole Persian empire tjk far as Bactra (Balkh), the capital of 
Bactria, and Coding it 'everywhere subdued and submissive, be 
determined to cross the mountains, and complete the subjugation of 
the known world by conquering India. He cleared the ridge of 
Paropamisns, probably by the great caravan-route between Balkh 
and Candahar, withoiK having suffered any serious loss, though 
it is admitted that th^ reduction of the strongholds by which the 
passes of the rnoumains were guarded gave occasion to several 
arduous conCicts. ‘ He then marched eastward, and reached the 
Indus at or near J .ttock, where its breadth is considerably less 
than in most other parts of its lower course; and he crossed it 
without encountering any obstacles, but such as arose from the 
rapidity of the current. Although this hero founded his claim to 
India on its being a province of the Persian empire, transferred to 
him by right of conquest, the truth appears to be, that daring the 
weak reigns of the successors of Darjus, every trace of their 
dominion had been entirely obliterated; the country not being 
even nnited under one sovereign, but parcelled out among numerous 
independent chiefs. , Jhe Brst whose ten*toriea the Macedonia 
entered was named Taxiles, or Taeshyilas, who, either considering 
resistance hopeless, or expecting to derive advantage from the 
Greek alliance, immediately joined him with all his forces. But 
when the conqueror reached the Hydaspes, he found its opposite 
bank occupied by Poms, or Phoor, with a very numerous army, 
composed of stronger men and braver troops than those whom he 
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)^ lad BO easily vanquished in Persia, and selected, it is probable, 
the Eajputs and mountain-tribes, the most warlike part of 
rf^e Hindoo population. The diflScnlties of the invading army 
‘ wen increased by the rainy season, which had swelled the river 
• height that made it impossible for the soldiers to ford it. 
Alexander, however, displayed his generalship by faking advantage 
f (a wooded island at some distance below; to which, while making 
‘ji feigned attempt in another quarter, he transported the flower of 
jliis phalanx as well as the best of his cavaliy. These, having 
kasily defeated the small force which hastened to oppose their 
.landing, were soon drawn up in order of battle. Porus without 
;delay attacked the strangers; and his defeat, his noble bearing 
in captivity, and the generous treatment bestowed upon him, are 
well-known events in the history of the Grecian prince. / 
Alexander having overcome this formidable enemy, pressed 
onward, and soon arrived on the banks of the Hyphasis, the modern 
Sutledge, and the last of that series of rivers which water the 
Punjaub. But here his progress was arrested by the cele¬ 
brated mutiny, which seems to have originated in the opinion of 
his followers, from the highest to the lowest, that no farther 
advance could be made with advantage or safety. The extensive 
desert which it was necessaiy to pass, joined to the great magni¬ 
tude and populousness of the eastern regions, rendered the attempt 
>t invasion most hazardous, and precluded almost every hope of 
'being able to preserve any conquests which they might make in 
remote a quarter. Their leader was therefore, obliged to set 
gunds to his vast ambition, and to resign the fondly cherished hope 
f Ganges, and the supposed extremity of the world 

I It behoved Alexander to commence the d^agreeahle task of 
^turning towards Assyria; ^ut he resolved at least to vary his 

Lv K acquaintance with the countiy 

^hich he h^ overrun. Among his other great qualities he was 
wumat wit an ardent thirst for knowledge, and particularly for 
geographical diseoveiy. In retracing his steps towards Babylon, 

. er ore, w ich he made his Asiatic capital, it appeared to him 
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that he might have an opportunity of determining the course of the 
Indus and the southern limits of Asia. He was encouraged by an' 
idea, and even belief, which to ns it appears astonishing he could 
even for a moment have cherished, that the Indus and the Nile 
were the same river. But we must not, from the full lightfcjve 
now enjoy, denounce too severely the imperfect steps by which the 
ancients groped their way in that twilight of science. The voyage 
of Scylax being probably forgotten or doubted, and the shores of 
Asia as well as the situation of the Arabian and Persian Gulfs 
continuing still very imperfectly known, the imagined circuit 
uniting the two rivers might appear by no means impossible. 

Having formed this resolution, he proceeded to execute it with 
his characteristic activity. Having found on the banks of the 
Hydaspes an ample store of excellent timber, he employed the 
Phenicians and other maritime people belonging to his army to 
construct out of it a fleet of more than two thousand vessels, of 
which eighty bad three banks of oars. He put some of his troops 
on board, while strong detachments encamped on either side of 
the stream. After solemn sacrifices, celebrated both in the 
Grecian and Indian manner, this great armament began its move¬ 
ment. The varied and imposing .spectacle,—the shouting of the 
troops,—the brandishing of so many thousand oars, as the flotilla 
dropped down the majestic river,—^filled with admiration the 
natives, who watched its progress to a considerable distance. 
Some time was spent in attacking certain strong places of the 
Malli (people of Moultan), who are accused by the Greek historians 
of a hostile disposition, although their whole conduct seems to 
have been strictly defensive; and Alexander appears to have 
rashly sacrificed ipany of his soldiers, and even endangered his 
own life, in making conquests which he could never hope to retain. 
After the voyage down the Indus, which from various causes was 
protracted to nine months, he found, enclosed by the branches of 
that river, the large insular territory of Pattala. On his approach 
the inhabitants fled, and allowed him to occupy their capital with: 
out resistance. 
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Farther down, the stream divided itself into two spacious 
channels; in descending one of which his followers were much 
surprised and alarmed, when the water, suddenly receding, left a 
great part of the ships on dry land. Next day it rose again ai4 
floated the vessels; and hence it was soon perceived’ that these 
. alternations were occasioned by the tide, and that the Indus, once 
supposed to reach the plain of Egypt, was already approaching 
its termination. The king then put a stop to the progress of the 
main fleet, and sailed down with a few vessels to the mouth of the 
river, where he beheld, spreading before him as far as the eye 
could reach, the magnificent expanse of the ocean. Exulting to 
. have thus, ns he conceived, reached one of the grand boundaries 
of the earth, he formed the idea of turning his discovery to the 
advantage of science, and perhaps of commerce. He proposed to 
employ a small squadron in surveying the coast, from this point 
to the entrance of the Euphrates, where the expedition might join 
the army which he was now preparing to lead back to Babylon. 
The enterprise, however, appeared so very hazardous, that none 
of the naval chiefs were willing to undertake it except Nearohus, 
the most distinguished of their number and admiral of the fleet. 
Alexander hesitated much before he would consent to expose so 
precious a life; hut finding that no other would volunteer, he at 
length yielded his concurrence. 

Nearchus accordingly performed his celebrated voyage along 
, the coast; during which he suffered very severely, chiefly from 
.the great scarcity of provisions, as a large extent t)f the land was 
j completely desert, and the rest inhabited by/ude tribes, from 
■ whom no supplies could be obtained except by violence. At 
I length he entered the Persian Gulf, where hetfonnd a fertile and 
nendly shore, in which all Ae wants of the fleet were supplied, 

: and where his crews soon recruited their strength. Here, with 
great joy, he learned that the Grecian camp was pitched at the 
^distance of only a few days’ journey in the interior. He accord¬ 
ing y set out with five of his officers, who received the most 
party congratulations ftrim their sovereign and countrymen, who 
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by that time bad almost resigned every hope of their return. 
Alexander himself, in marching through Gedrosia, the modem 
Mekran and Beloochistan, saw his army exposed to miseries and 
dangers, greater, if possible, than the sailors had encountered. 
Their route lay through immense deserts of moving sand, riiihig 
into steep hillocks, into which the feet sunk as in mire or in the 
sea. Water occurred only at long intervals, when they reached 
the banks of rapid streams; and so eager were the men to quench 
their thirst, that some of them plunged into the current and lost 
their lives. Indeed, of all the rash enterprises which have been 
laid to the charge of that conqueror, this march was perhaps the 
most foolhardy. However, by that energy which he always dis¬ 
played in the hour of danger, and by sharing the toils and priva¬ 
tions of the meanest soldier, he at length conducted his army to 
the capital of Gedrosia, and thence to Carmania (Kerman), where 
their difficulties terminated. He then gave a loose to rejoicing, 
and converted the rest of his march into a kind of festive proces¬ 
sion. > 

The biographers of Alexander, and other writers using their 
materials, have transmitted a pretty full account of the state in 
which ho found India; and their narratives, in the absence of 
native records, still possess a great degree of historical value. 
The result, brought out still more fully than in the Persian annals 
collected by Herodotus and Ctesias, appears to be, that this region 
was as populous and as highly cultivated at a very remote age as 
in the present, end that it exhibited manners and customs almost 
precisely similar. That characteristic institution, the division into 
castes, according to which, dignities and employments are trans¬ 
mitted from father to son by hereditary succession, was already 
established. The same may be saiji of the pre-eminence enjoyed 
among these orders by the priesthood, who were understood to 
inherit all the learning and philosophy of the Eastern world. The 
prince and several of his officers, imbued with Grecian literature 
and curiosity, felt an unusual interest respecting the doctrines of 
these oriental sages. The self-denial and studied austerity, which 
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had astonishifl them in Diogenes and others of the Cynic school, 
n-orc carried here to a much more unnatural and extravagant 
ptich. The men whom India held in veneration were seen with¬ 
holding from themselves all the enjoyments and comforts of life, 
jybjecting their persons to the most unheard-of tortures and 
penances, lying naked in the woods and fields, exposed to the 
burning rays of the sun. The Macedonian chief does not seem to 
have been himself inclined to enter into conversation with these 
uncouth sophists; but he sent Onesicritus to endeavour to obtain 
some idea of their principles. This envoy was accordingly guided 
to a solitary spot, about two miles from the city, where a group of 
fifteen, braving the noon-day heat, had placed themselves in the 
most painful and fantastic attitudes. The Greek accosted them, 
and made known the object of his visit, when one of their number, 
named Galanus, observed, that it little became them to reveal the 
mysteries of philosophy to one arrayed in the costume of a courtier 
and warrior; and required, as an indispensable preliminary to all 
communication, that he should throw himself naked on the same 
stones where they lay extended. As Onesicritus seemed to pause, 
klandanis, another of the Indian group, condemned this harsh 
reply to the representative of a sovereign and conqueror who 
deserved praise for such enlightened curiosity; and then, through 
the medium of an interpreter, he gave a summary of the tenets 
held by his fraternity, and inquired if they bore any resemblance 
to the doctrines professed in Greece. Onesicritus assured him that 
Pythagoras, Socrates, and, above all, Diogenes, entertained 
opinions very similar. Mandanis admitted this to be in so far 
satisfactory, yet conceived that no one whef wore clothes, or 
mingled in human society, could attain, to that mysterious height 
of wisdom which distinguished the Indian philosophers. The con¬ 
versation continued till evemng, when the learned men rose and 
accompanied their now companion to the city. It then appeared 
that this ostentatious self-denial was far from being unrewarded. 

^ If any one carrying fruit or provisions met them, they were invited 
to partake; and they were readily received into the greatest 
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Looses, where they were pririleged to enter apartfcenfs whence 
all others were excluded. Calanua, notwithstanding the stern 
pride which he had displayed, was prevailed upon to accompany 
Alexander into Western Asia, a proposal rejected by his milder 
companion; but he alwaj’s preserved the manners and demeanojjf 
of a Hindoo philosopher, and, at a very advanced age, exhibited 
to the Greeks an example of religious suicide, by mounting a 
funeral-pile, on which he was consumed to ashes. 

The other castes appear to have been more numerous than they 
are at the present day, and to have been distinguished on grounds 
somewhat different from those which are recognised in modern 
times. 

The following is the enumeration given by the several authors 
who derived their information from the source now pointed out;—1. 
Priests; 2. Husbandmen; 3. Shepherds and Hunters; 4. Manu¬ 
facturers; 5. Military; 6. Inspectors employed in the service of 
the sovereign; 7. Royal Councillors and Magistrates. The last 
two orders, with their functions, must in a great measure have 
ceased during the long subjection of Hindostan to foreign sway; 
probably they have merged into that of Kuttri or Chittry, which 
at present includes the most distinguished civil members of Indian 
society. The ranking of Shepherds as a distinct order was, wo 
may conjecture, founded rather upon observations made on the 
bordering Afghan and other mountain-tribes, than on the inhabit¬ 
ants of the plain, where the more general pursuit of agriculture 
must have superseded the habits of pastoral life. Much is said 
of the honours paid to the class of husbandmen, who were seen 
ploughing in the midst of hostile armies,—a happy arrangement, 
not always observed during the evil days which the same country 
has lately been dooriied to experience. Other statements made 
by the ancients, respecting the early* marriage of females,—the 
worship of the Ganges,—the mode of catching elephants,—the 
burning of widows on the funeral-pile of their husbands,—confirm 
the belief that the Greeks beheld the very same race who now 
inhabit that interesting land, 
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SeleacuB, the general who, on the partition of the Macedonian 
empire, obtained Syria for hia share, claimed aa its appendage all 
the vast regions of the East. He undertook an expedition to 
secure, or more properly to regain, those distant possessions, 
which, after Alexander’s retreat, had probably shaken off entirely 
the slight yoke imposed upon them. The very imperfect accounts 
of this enterprise represent it as having been successful, though 
the invader had to encounter the force of Sandracottus (Chadra- 
gupta), who had already established on the banks of the Ganges 
a sovereignty embracing almost the whole of India. But much 
doubt will rest on this brilliant result, when we find it to have 
issued in a treaty by which he resigned all the provinces easttvard 
of the Indus. This amity, however, was cemented by inter¬ 
marriage and mutual presents. Seleucus, moreover, sent Megas- 
thenes on an embassy to Palibothra, the metropolis of this power¬ 
ful monarch, whence he returned with the most splendid account 
both of his kingdom and his residence. Sandracottus is said to 
have possessed an army of 400,000 men, including 20,000 cavalry 
and 2000 chariots. Ills chief city was ten miles in length and 
two in breadth, defended by 574 towers and a ditch thirty cubits 
deep, and entered by sixty gates. The site of this celebrated 
capital has been the subject of much controversy; but a mist of 
obscurity still surrounds it.* 


• The most precise statement Is that made by Arrian alter Megasthenea, placing it at the 
inaction of the Ganges with another river (the Erranoboas), considered the third In India 
as to magnltnds. Kclylng on this Indication, D’Anvllle has died ripon Allahabad, a great, 
ancient, and holy dty, standing at the Junction with the Jnmna, a river certainly not 111 
entlUed to the distinction just stated. Bnt this conclnalon la po^tlrely contradicted by tho 
narmtlve of Pliny and Ptolemy, the two highest authorities In ancient geography, both of 
whom place the city a great wa^farther down,—the farmer abont 400 miles, the latter still 
more distant Major Rennell next suggests Patna, likewise a Targe town, and considerably 
below the confluence tn question; whAt the Soane, a stream certainly of great magnitude, 
which at present falls Into the Ganges abont thirty miles above. Is supposed anclenUy to 
have followed a different cltnnnol, and to liave flowed close by Patna. StlU that city la not 
so far down the Ganges ns PaUbothra Is described both by Ptolemy and Pliny j the latter of 
whom. In ennmeratlng tho tributaries of tho great river, mentions both the Soane and tho 
Erranoboas as perfectly distinct. Colonel Franklin, by a series of learned researches, has 
lately endeavoured to fli the position at Rajemahl, which, though still liable tosomeobjoe- 
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As the kingdom of Syria declined in etrcngth, it submitted to 
the separation of its eastern territories. Bactria was erected into' 
an independent state, which, during several ages, seems to have 
been both powerful and enlightened; and its dominion appears to 
have extended even over parts of India that had not been reached 
by the arms of Darius and Alexander. According to the con¬ 
clusions of Bayer, it was founded in 256 n. c. by Theodotus, who 
threw off the Syrian yoke, and was crushed in 125 B. c. by an 
irruption of a Scythian or Getic nation from the north; but this 
last date is by some esteemed doubtful. No part of ancient his¬ 
tory has been involved in deeper obscurity, on which, however, 
some rays of light have recently been thrown by a learned exami¬ 
nation of coins and medals. 

Major Tod, author of the valuable history of Rajastan, w’as the 
first who drew attention to the number of such relics, with in¬ 
scriptions wholly or partially Greek, which are scattered through 
the western provinces. They are found in the topes or sepulchral 
tumuli which mark the site of decayed towns; and their profusion 
is such as to prove both the ancient wealth of the country, and 
the custom of burying treasure. The first great discovery was at 
Manikyala, a city in the Punjaub, erected upon ruins which ap¬ 
pear to have belonged to the capital of a kingdom, and the chief 
seat of the national religion. A very spacious tope had been 
observed here by Mr. Elphinstone ; and General Ventura, when 
encamped in the neighbourhood, succeeded in penetrating its re- 

tlona, certainly agrees better than any other with the andent authoriUea The present 
writer, In a former work, has mentioned Boglipoor, a town not &tr distant from ll^jemah), 
hat somewhat nearer tooths position described by Ptolemy, and atlll more so to that 
assigned by Pliny os the silo of Pallbothr^ The name exactly coincides} for, In the 
Earopcan orthography of oriental sorada, 6 and p, a and o,^o always ased indiscrtminatoly, 
while the other alterations are manifestly adopted for the sake of euphony Id the Greek 
language. A name la nothing where there is so aireement as to position; but whore tite 
coincidence In that respect is so great as Ln the present inatance, U is of much Importance, 
becauM ancient appellatloni often remain long attached to the same localltiea After 
being obliged to give up tho Jumna, we cannot hope for a river which shall actually be tbs 
** third In India.** The Ganges, not fiir from Bogllpoor, rocelres tbe Cooay, or river of 
Nepaul,—a large stream, which fiom nearly 600 miles, and drains a vast exterit of monn- 
tato-terrltory 
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6SSC8, where he discovered a great variety of interesting coins, 
mother was opened by M. A. Court with stiil more important 
esults, westward of the Indus; and at Peshawur and JellaJabad 
Q Afghanistan, M. HSnigberger made similar discoveries. About 
wenty-five miles from Cabul, M. Masson explored with success 
he remains of a large town, called by the natives Beghram, which 
le endeavours to identify with that named Alexandria ad calcem 
Caucasi; but this hypothesis, even from his own statements, must 
be pronounced somewhat doubtful. 

The greater proportion of these coins are called Grteco-Indian, 
or Gweco-Scythic. The oldest, which appear to have been purely 
Greek, and are of fine workmanship, are succeeded by others of 
the same country, with an Indian, Scythic, and sometimes Pehlevi, 
or Persian obverse. There is, moreover, a considerable number 
of Roman pieces, bearing the impress of Antony, Cmsar, and 
Agrippa; but these, we think, were probably introduced by com¬ 
merce, which was always carried on with India in metallic cur¬ 
rency. 

No specimens have been found of the two earliest kings, Theo- 
dotus I. and II., whence, and from other circumstances, it has 
been inferred that they ruled only over Bactriana Prepep, and 
never crossed the Indian Caucasus. The next name is Euthyde- 
mus, who is even suspected of having usurped the throne. From 
the places where his coins are found, it may be certainly inferred 
that he pushed his conquests into the kingdom of Cabul. He 
was succeeded by Apollodotus, the wide difiiision of whose money 
proves, not only that he reigned there and in India, but that 
these were the chief seats of his dominion. Menander, who suc¬ 
ceeded him on the throne, is celebrated as a powerful monarch 
even by the elassio writew, whose report is strongly confirmed by 
the species of evidence now described. India appears even to 
have been the main theatre of his power; and, to conciliate his 
new subjects, he was probably induced to combine a native reverse 
with the Greek legend. Demetrius, whose name is also men¬ 
tioned by the ancients, is supposed to have been a brother, and to 
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hare reigned in a different quarter. Eucratides 1., who assumed 
the title of Great, is understood, on similar grounds, to have held 
sway only over Bactriana and Western Afghanistan, his eoins 
not being found so far east as Jellalabad. There are many bear¬ 
ing the impress of Hermmus I. and II., sovereigns who are rer*' 
ferred to nearly the same era. These researches have moreover 
brought to our knowledge a number of princes whose very names 
had never before reached £m*ope. A mong these is Antimachus, 
the purity and beauty of whose silver pieees might seem to plaee 
him in the age of Apollodotus, though it is difScult to find an 
interval for him in the succession. From the same source we 
derive Agathocles, Antilakides, Lysius, Matius or Megas, Unad- 
pherros. M. Honigberger brought to light Kadphises, whose 
coins are as rude as his name, and who is conjectured either to be 
the prince in whom this remarkable dynasty terminated, or one 
of the barbarous race that immediately succeeded. There has 
also been revealed to the knowledge of modern times a mighty 
and mysterious potentate, “ Azos the Great, king of kings,” whose 
titles, and the numerous relics of his mint, unite in attesting his 
wide dominion. Mr. Prinsep is of opinion that the character of 
these remains marks them as belonging to the age of the Homan 
emperor Gallienus; but if a Greek monarchy existed in India at 
that era, it is a circumstance altogether new to history. 

Strabo relates that Augustus, when at Antioch, received an 
embassy with letters from an Indian sovereign who called him¬ 
self Poms, and boasted that he held sway over six hundred kings; 
but it is not said whether any additional information was ever 
obtained through this unwonted channel. 

Commerce ultimately.afforded the means of enabling the ancients 
to obtain a great'accession to their knowledge respecting India. 
The navigation from Egypt, thoughSt appears, as already observed, 
to have been performed at a very early date by Scylax under the 
direction of Darius, did not for a very long period become the 
regular ch annel of conveyance. Alexander, by the voyage of 
JfearchuB, connected the mouth of the Indus with the Persian 
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Gulf; Ifit the communication between the latter and the Red Sea, 
round the peninsula of Arabia, was regarded by him as a discovery 
yet to bo made. It was still considered a novel enterprise when 
performed by Eudoxus, in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes, about 
the year 130 B. c. A powerful impulse was however given by the 
wealth and unbounded luxury of Rome towards creating an ample 
market for the beautiful productions of India. In the first century, 
a regular intercourse was established between the Red Sea and 
Musiris, on the coast of Malabar; and in a treatise, entitled the 
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, by a writer whose supposed name 
is Arrian, the details of this ro 3 'age are given at considerable 
length. In conformity to the limited resources of the ancient 
mariner, who always kept close to the land, it comprised an im¬ 
mense circuit of very dangerous coast. 

Any details as to the voyage down the Red Sea, and along the 
coasts of Arabia and Persia, do not properly come within the 
compass of the present undertaking. SutEce it to I'emark, that in 
due time the navigators reached the mouth of the Indus, which, 
in the “ Periplus,” is called Scynthus, and justly said to be the 
greatest that enters the Indian Ocean. It has seven mouths, but 
all narrow' and shallow except one, by which alone largo vessels 
could ascend. They soon came to BarbarikS [Barbaricum Em- 
.porium), where they unloaded their ships and received fresh 
cargoes; but it was necessary to proceed upwards to Minnagara, 
the principal city of this region (which is called by the author 
Scythia), and where the king, who was subject to the Parthian 
empire, resided. The commerce appears to have been very con- 
jsiderable, consisting in the exchangeof silk and silk Stuflfs, bdellium, 
spikenard, sapphires, and indigo, for cloth,-coral^ incense, vessels 
of glass and silver, money, and a little wine. - 

Beyond the Indus the merchantmen passed another more 
northerly gulf, which they called Eirin (the modem Cutch). The 
Waves, however, were so high and tempestuous, the current so 
TOid, while the bottom, rough and rocky, destroyed so many of 
Jtheir anchors, that, in order to sail with safety, it was necensary to 
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keep conaiderably out to sea. They came then to a co^st (that 
of the modern Guzerat), which is accurately described as Twy 
fertile in grain, rice, and above all in carbums (cotton), trom 
which was manufactured an immense quantity of clothing. Turn¬ 
ing a promontory (Dinhead) they soon entered a third gulf, 
deriving its name from IBarugaza (Baroache) which appears to 
have been then the emporium of Western India. The navigation 
of this inlet required great caution, on account of the extraordinary 
violence of the tide, by which, at its periodical ebb, a great extent 
of land, before covered with the sea, was suddenly left dry; and 
the cautious sailor, anticipating this phenomenon, was admonished 
by the sound as of a great army advancing, which was that of the 
waves, rushing on with such fury as threatened to drive him 
ashore. The month also of the great river (the Nerbudda) upon 
which Barugaza was situated, could not be found without difficulty, 
owing to the flat shore and the numerous shoals. The object of 
the merchants was to arrive in the month of July, when a great 
fair was held in that city^ The imports were nearly the same as 
at Barbariko, except that wine is mentioned as a leading article, 
to which was added a great quantity of gold and silver money. 
The exports consisted in a variety of cotton cloths and finer 
muslins, vasa murrhina (supposed to be porcelain), and onyx 
stones, which were brought down chiefly from Ozene (Ougein), a 
great city, and the capital of an extensive kingdom. Beyond 
Barugaza, India extended from north to south, and was called 
Dakinabades (the Deccan or South Country). It is described as 
comprising regions of vast extent, mountains and deserts filled 
with wild animals, particularly elephants, tigers, leopards, and 
serpents of enoiyious Size. In the interior were two great capitals, 
Plitbana and Tagara. The former is supposed to be Piltanah, on 
the Godavery,—the latter Deoghir, the modem Dowlatabad, in 
■whose vicinity the splendid excavated temples of Ellora still indi¬ 
cate its former greatness. 

The coast, extending southward from the Gulf of Barugaza, or 
Cambay, presented the ports of Akabaros, Oopara, and KaUiena, 
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the lastf of which is easily identified with Kalliana, opposite to 
Bombay. It had once been open to Grecian enterprise, and was 
a place of considerable resort; but the prince to whom it was then 
subject rigorously excluded vessels of that nation, which could not 
even safely pass without a convoy. A line of shore is delineated 
with a considerable number of ports, which cannot now be very 
easily ascertained; but when we find them described as the seat 
of some trade, and infested by pirates, we recognise at once the 
Concan, which still bears the same character. Having reached 
the island of Leuke (Angedive), they approached the fertile shores 
of Limurike, comprising Canara, with part of Malabar Proper, 
and which seems to have formed the centre of their commerce with 
India. The three great emporia of this coast were Tyndis, 
Musiris, and Nelkunda, which Dr. Vincent thinks may still be 
traced in Barcelore, Mangalore, and Nelisuram. Although the 
second of these was a place of extensive resort, yet Nelkunda is 
described as the principal emporium. There even appears much 
reason to conclude that the Egyptian navigators proceeded no 
farther, but found there an assortment of all the goods produced 
, on the eastern shores of India, and even in the regions beyond. 
These were, pepper in great abundance, pearls, silk, ivory, 
spikenard, diamonds, amethysts, other precious stones, and tortoise¬ 
shell. The imports were nearly the same as elsewhere, except 
that money was in very particular request. 

The voyage to this part of India, after being for some time pur¬ 
sued by the tedious and circuitous line of the Arabian and Persian 
coasts, was greatly improved by an accident of which there is 
perhaps no other example in ancient navigation. Hippalus, hav¬ 
ing observed the steady qpurse of the monsoon ^t fixed periods in 
a certain direction, taught thc^nariners to steer, under its influence, 
from the mouth of the Eed Sea directly across the ocean; and thus 
a voyage, which, according to the ordinary method, usually lasted 
two months, was often completed in a few days. 

Beyond Kelkunda, where, as already observed, there is reason 
to think that the navigation of the Greeks terminated, the descrip- 
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tion of the shoies of India becomes much more meagre and im¬ 
perfect. The next city mentioued is Colchi, probably Cochin, 
represented as part of the kingdom of Pandion, which at that time 
extended over all this part of the continent, and included even 
Nelkunda. This is followed by Comar, a town evidently adjoin¬ 
ing to Cape Comorin, the most southern point of the land, and said 
to possess a species of convent where persons of both sexes, 
devoting themselves to celibacy, engaged in the performance of 
certain religious rites in honour of a goddess whom they imagined 
to haunt the neighbouring waters. Ceylon is next described 
under the appellation of Palesimouda, or the more ancient one 
of Taprobane, and particular mention is made of the extensive 
pearl-fishery carried on both there and on the opposite coast. The 
author now proceeds to Coromandel, respecting which he can give 
only some imperfect notices. Mesolia, mentioned as an extensive 
district distinguished for the manufacture of very fine cloths, seems 
clearly to be Masulipatam and the surrounding country. He came 
afterwards to a region of terrors and prodigies,—one people with 
flat noses, and another with horses’ heads, reported to feed on 
human flesh. These wonders unequivocally prove that the , 
narrator had attained the boundary of accurate knowledge; yet 
the wild tract of mountain and jungle, which composes so large a 
proportion of Orissa, afforded considerable room for these imagi¬ 
nations. Then, however, he reaches the mouth of the Ganges, 
where he finds a great commercial city called by the name of the 
river, an appellation which it no longer bears. Its trade consisted 
chiefly in cloths of the most delicate texture and extreme beauty, 
—a description under which it is impossible not to recognise the 
superb muslins fabricate at Dacca andsotber districts of Bengal. 
Beyond the Ganges was the goldea country, doubtless the Aurea 
Chersonesus of Ptolemy, which must be placed on some part of 
the long range of coast intermediate between India and China. 

The weakness and distractions of the Eoman empire, and sub¬ 
sequently the rise of the Mohammedan power, cut off the nations 
■of Europe from all direct communication with India. The rich 
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produrfions of that country were, during a considerable period 
conveL by Arabian navigators or by inland caravans and sold 
to the Venetians and Genoese on the shores of the Mediterranean 
or of the Black Sea; but these traders themselves, so distinguished 
Hn the Middle Ages by their maritime enterprise, made no attempt 
to open a direct commerce with the distant regions whence those 
precious commodities were imported. 
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CHAFFEE IIL 

POBTUOUESE DIBCOTEBY OF THE PAS8AOE TO IVDIA. 

Maritime Power of Poitagal—VoyagM along the CMat of Africa—DiecoTery of the Senegal 
and Gambia—Of the Gold Coast—Of Congo—Bartholomew Dias discovers the Cape ^f 
Good Hope—Mladon of Coviiham and De Payva—Expedition of Vasco de Gama—He 
passes the Cape—Tonches at Mozambiqne, Mombasa, and Melinda—Airires at Calient— 
Visit to the Zamorin—Differences with him andtho Moors—Departure—Voyage ronnd 
Africa—Betnm to PortngaL 

PouTUGAL, a email kingdom, of little fertility, placed at one of the 
extremities of Europe, appeared ill fitted for acting any great part 
in the afiairs of that continent. A long period of her history, 
accordingly, has been obscure and inglorious. Under the Roman 
government the Lusitanians were only remarkable for their ex¬ 
treme barbarism; and during the Middle Ages they were crushed 
beneath the yoke of the Moors, who, after having overrun nearly 
the whole peninsula, erected the western portion into a kingdom 
under the name of Algarve. In more recent times, oppressed by 
tyranny and fanaticism, and holding little communication with 
more enlightened nations, she was kept in every respect very far 
behind the other countries of Europe. Yet there was an interval 
between the Middle Ages and the present period, when this 
monarchy held the foremost place, not only in arms and power, 
but in all those arts and liberal pursuits which have given lustre 
to the modem, world. But it was in the stern school of adversity 
that those energies were unfolded. The Portuguese, like the 
Spaniards their neighbours, had to fight a battle of many hundred 
years, ere they cqiild drive from their native land the numerous, 
warlike, and fanatical hosts, united under the standard of Mo¬ 
hammed, by whom it had been subdued. Religious zeal, the 
blind exercise of which has since degraded Portugal, was then 
the inspiring principle of her heroic exploits. The kingdom, 
according to De Barros, was founded in the blood of martyrs, and 
by martyrs was spread over the globe; for that name he conceives 
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himself entitled to confer on those who fought afld fell in her 
gloriotte conflicts with infidel nations. After expelling the Moors 
from Europe they pursued them into Africa, seeking to avenge 
that long series of outrage and thraldom to which the peninsula 
Itad been subjected, and claiming an undoubted right to every 
territory that might be conquered from the enemies of the faith. 
This enterprise, as it necessarily involved some degree of maritime 
skill, attracted the attention of their monarchs towards the ocean, 
as the scene in which they might find greatness, wealth, and re¬ 
nown. This circumstance, combined with the favourable situa¬ 
tion of their country, having a long range of coast bordered by 
the yet unmeasured expanse of the Atlantic, paved the way for 
the distinction which Portugal obtained in the career of maritime 
discovery.* 

The first attempt was made by John I. on a limited scale, and 
in connection with an expedition to the shores of Barbary. ITe 
delaolied on this occasion a small squadron to survey the coast of 
Morocco, and even to trace the whole outline of the African con¬ 
tinent. The mariners succeeded in pas.sing Cape Nun (then the 
limit of European knowledge), and In exploring to a great extent 
the boundaries of Western Africa. At length, accustomed only 
to hold a timid course along the shore, they were repelled by the 
view of those formidable cliffs which compose Cape Bojador, and 
the tempestuous waves that dash around them. But this voyage, 
upon the whole, gave animation and encouragement to farther 
discovery, which was likewise greatly promoted by an individual 
of royal race, who devoted all his exertions, and" attached the 


• This hlstorlciU account of Portagnese Piscovery and Conquest is derived from the Asl* 
of Juan de Bniros (4 tom. folio, 15 12mo); Asia PoTtaguesa Paria y Souba (3 tom. 

4to); History of tlie Discovery and Conquest of the East Indies, by Ilcrnan Lopez de Custan- 
beda: and History of the Porlugucse duAig the Ruign of Emanuel, by Osorioi the first 
two of which were consulted in the original, and the lost two In translations. Although 
these authors agree io the general tenor the narrative, there occur various discrepancies 
In the details, which we have endeavoured to reconcile as w c beat could, without in general 
troubling our readers by noticing them We have considered chiefly the probability and 
douslstcncy of the events related, gi\lng also a certain preference to the authority of Do 
Barros. 
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glory of his "name, to the cause of maritime enterprise. Prince 
Henry, a younger son of John, by PhUippa of Lancaster, sister 
to Henry IV. king of England, after having acted a distinguished 
part in the expeditions against Barbary, directed all his attention 
to this new object. He fixed his residence at Sagres, near Cap j 
St. Vincent, where his eye rested continually on the vast ocean; 
and there collected eveiy information and every aid which the 
infant sciences of geography and navigation could then furuisli. 
Ho afforded to successive adventurers the means of prosecuting 
their discoveries; while the deep interest he took in their various 
attempts threw a peculiar lustre around this hazardous pursuit. 

The first expedition fitted out by Henry, in 1418, consisted of 
only a single vessel under two officers of his household, Juan 
Gonzales and Tristram Vaz, who, being driven out to sea by a 
tempest, made the discovery first of Porto Santo, and afterwards 
of Madeira. These two beautiful islands, being found very pro¬ 
ductive in several valuable commodities, were considered as a 
promising commencement. Yet it was not till 1433, fifteen years 
after, that Gilianez, steering a bolder course through the open 
sea, passed Cape Bojador, and thereby proved that the fears which 
this celebrated promontory had inspired must have been in a great 
measure chimerical. The success of the Portuguese in tracing 
the line of the African continent was now rapid; yet for a con¬ 
siderable time it was only rewarded by the sight of a barren and 
desolate coast, “ a dread expanse of lifeless sand and sky.” At 
length they reached the verdant shores of the Senegal and Gambia, 
where nature assumes a grand and romantic form ; and to which 
gold, ivory, and other precious commodities, were 4)rought down 
from the interior. 

The progi'ess of discovery was somewhat checked by the death 
of King John in 1433, and still *more by that of Prince Henry 
in 1463; yet it still advanced. Alphonso, John’s successor, 
granted to Fernand Gomez an exclusive right of navigation for 
five years, on condition of discovering during that time five hun¬ 
dred leagues of coast. Gomez, accordingly, in 1471, succeeded 
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in exploring the Gold Coast, which, corresponding in some degree 
to its came, afforded a brilliant promise of wealth. The king no 
longer hesitated to assume the title of Lord of Guinea ; and the 
castle of Elmina, or the Mine, being erected on this shore, was 
made the capital of all the Portuguese possessions. 

John II., who succeeded Alphonso, pressed discovery with 
augmented zeal. In 1484, Diego Cam sailed from Elmina, and 
proceeded along Africa, till he found himself^ though considerably 
out at sea, involved in a powerful current of fresh water. Con¬ 
cluding hence that some mighty stream in this latitude must 
empty itself into the ocean, he made his way towards land, and 
discovered the mouth of the Congo. He opened a communication 
with the natives, and the Portuguese afterwards formed very ex¬ 
tensive settlements in the country situated on the banks of that 
river. 

Discovei-y had advanced thus far in 148G, when John II. de¬ 
termined to make a grand effort to complete the circuit of the 
African coast. He placed three vessels under the command of 
Bartholomew Diaz, whom he strictly enjoined, if possible, to pass 
the southern boundary of that continent; and this ofiScer, having 
arrived at the mouth of the Congo by a course now easy and 
ascertained, began from that point his career of discovery. He 
adopted the odd contrivance of carrying with him four negro 
damsels well clothed, and furnished with gold and silver orna¬ 
ments, toys, and spices, whom be landed at different points of the 
coast, that they might spread brilliant reports of the wealth and 
power of the Portuguese. He gave names, as he jvent along, to 
remarkable bays and capes; and at St. Jago, 120 leagues beyond 
the Congo, ereeted a pillar ^ stone to denote at once the dominion 
of the king and of the Cross. He passed successively the Bays 
of the Lauding, of Isles, and of Windings,—the last name being 
given on account of the many changes of course which, during 
five days, the sinuosities of the coast, and adverse gales, obliged 
him to make. The weather continuing stormy, drove him from 
the land in a southern direction, where his frail barks seemed 
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Bcarcoly fitted to lire amid the tempestuons billows by which they 
were surrounded. After a voyage, too, along the burning shores 
of Guinea, the Portuguese felt intensely the cold blasts of the 
antarctic seas. They considered themselves as lost; when, after 
thirteen days, the tempest having abated, they sought by steering 
eastward to regain the land, but they were already beyond the 
farthest point of Africa, and saw nothing before them except the 
unbounded ocean. 

Surprised and bewildered, they turned towards the north, and 
at length reached the coast at a point which proved to be beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope. They called it “ the Bay of Cows," 
from the large herds seen feeding, but which the natives immedi¬ 
ately drove into the interior. Diaz steered onwards till he came 
to a small island, where he planted another pillar or ensign of 
dominion. A general murmur, however, now arose among his 
exhausted and dispirited crew. They urged, that they had already 
discovered finougli of land for one voyage, having sailed over 
more sea than had been traversed by any fonner e.\pedltion ; that 
their vessel w.as shattered, and their provisions drawing to a close; 
and, finally, that the coast having been left running north and 
south, and now found running west and east, there must intervene 
some remarkable cape, the discovery of which would give lustre 
to their voyage homeward. Diaz then called a council of his 
principal officers, who all agi-ccd in the necessity of returning. 
The commander yielded, it is said, witli deep reluctance, and 
parted fro.m.the island where he had planted his last ensign “ as 
a father parts from an exiled son.” The Portuguese had not 
sailed far westward, when they came in view of tlAt mighty pro¬ 
montory which ,had been vainly sought for so many ages, consti¬ 
tuting, as it were, the bound:)ry between two worlds. The 
commodore, from the storms he had endured in doubling it, named 
it the Cape of Tempests ; but on his return the king, animated by 
a more sanguine spirit, bestowed the appellation, w'hich it has 
ever since retained, of the Cape of Good Hope. 

At the time when Diaz sailed, the king had also sent Pedro 
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Covilham and Alonzo de Payva, by way of the Red Sea, to gain 
throi;^h that channel every possible information respecting India. 
The latter died in Egypt; but his colleague, in two successive 
voyages, visited Cananor, Calicut, and Goa, the three principal 
"cities of Malabar; also Sofala, on the coast of Eastern Africa, 
and Ormuz, the splendid craporiura of the Persian Gulf. On his 
return through the Red Sea he visited the Emperor of Abyssinia, 
venerated by the Portuguese under the character of Prester John. 
Covilham was well received, but, according to a custom prevalent 
at that court, was never permitted to quit the country. Ho trans¬ 
mitted to his sovereign accounts which were never made public, 
but were understood to favour the most sanguine expectations as 
to the advantages to be derived from opening a passage into the 
seas of India. 

John did not immediately follow up the discovery of Diaz. He 
was at this time much engrossed b)' the arrival of a negro prince 
from the Senegal, and in fitting out an expedition to reinstate him 
in his domlnion.s. He suffered also a deep mortification from 
having been induced, by unenlightened advisers, to reject the 
application of Christopher Columbus, whicli was made in the first 
instance to the Portuguese monarch as the chief patron of naval 
discovery. This navigator liaving performed liis grand expedi¬ 
tion, was obliged, in returning home, to put into the river of 
Lisbon. He brought with him trophies of the nevvly-dlscovcred 
world, which the king could not view without the deepest agita¬ 
tion. He even held several councils, and sought to advance 
untenable claims to tho.se new regions. Thcro^ were not even 
wanting at Jourt certain, base instruments who tendered their 
services to assassinate thc^rcat discoverer; but the king was of 
too noble a character to sanction so dreadful a crime. 

John died in 1495, before a new expedition could be fitted out; 
but his cousin Emanuel, who succeeded him, displayed an ardour 
in this cause surpassing even that of all his predecessors. There 
.were indeed not a few counsellors who represented that he would 
thus waste the resources of his kingdom in undertakings every 
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way uncertain, and the happiest results of which might be snatched 
away by foreign aggression. The king, however, buoyed sp by 
sanguine hope, and calculating that the task of penetrating to 
India descended to him by inheritance, applied himself with the 
utmost diligence to the fitting out of a grand expedition. Diaz wai 
instructed to superintend the building of the ships, that they might 
be made of such size and strength as to be fit for traversing the 
stormy seas which he had experienced. The command, however, 
was bestowed not upon him, but upon Vasco de Gama, a member 
of the royal household, who had acquired a reputation for nautical 
skill and talent which his subsequent conduct fully confirmed. 
The preparations being completed, Gama was called before the 
king in presence of some of the most distinguished lords of 
the 0001 % and presented with a silk banner, attached to which was 
the cross of the order of the knighthood of Christ, of which his 
majesty was perpetual master. On this token he was made to 
swear that he would, to the very utmost of his power, accomplish 
the voyage, and fulfil its objects. The banner was then delivered 
to him, with a list of instructions, and a letter to the mysterious 
prince called Prester John, with whom it' was not doubted that be 
would open some channel of intercourse. That he might depart 
under favourable auspices, various solemnities were observed, in¬ 
spired bj' the redigious and somewhat superstitious spirit of the 
age. On the day of embarkation, the captains and mariners 
repaired to the convent of Our l^ady of Bethlehem, where the 
sacrament was,administered to them; the monks walked to the 
ships in devout procession, bearing wax tapers, and uttering a 
prayer, echoed by the whole populatioi\ of Lisbon, "who flocked 
behind to witness .the scene. The sailors then went through the 
ceremonies of confession and absolution, according to a fonn pre¬ 
pared by Prince Henry for those who should perish in these dis¬ 
tant expeditions. This was a somewhat gloomy preparation for 
the parting. They hastened on board, and began to unfurl the 
sails; but when they saw the shore lined with*hoir relations and 
dearest friends dissolved in grief, and felt themselves entering on 
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a voyaM so full of doubt and peril—while they looked alter¬ 
nately to the land that they were quitting, and on the ocean into 
which they were advai^ing—they could not restrain a few natural 
^ars. / 

Gama sailed on the 8th July 1497, with three good vessels,— 
the St. Gabriel and St. Kaphael, commanded by himself and his 
brother Paulo, and the Berio, a caravel, under Nicolas Coelho. 
Castanhcda describes them as encountering in the early part of 
their voyage severe tempe.sta, and even repeated alarms; and 
though this is not mentioned by I)e Barros, it seems probable, 
since after sailing four months they had not yet reached the Cape. 
Vasco landed in a bay, which he called St. Helena, to obtain 
water and to make astronomical observations. Here having espied 
two negroes, he caused them to be waylaid and brought before him; 
but they could hold no communication by words, and were, be¬ 
sides, in such agitation and alarm, as to be unable to comprehend 
the signs of friendship which W'ere liberally tendered. Gama 
hereupon desired two of his grumettas, or negro servants, to take 
them apart and give them abundance of food, of which when they 
had partaken, their minds apparently underwent a happy change, 
and they pointed to a village two or three miles distant belonging 
to their countrymen. Fernando Veloso, a Portuguese, obtained 
permission to repair thither and make observations on the natives. 
Not long after his departure, however, he was seen running back 
full speed, pursued by a large party of negroes. He found re¬ 
fuge in the boat, but sevei-al of (he sailors were wounded with 
spears and assagaies thrown by the savage assailants. Veloso 
then related that he had been at first well received, but observing 
some suspicious Bymptom% he took to flight, and found his alarm 
fully justified by the event. • 

He Gama, quitting this inhospitable shore, steered directly to¬ 
wards that grand promontory which he was now closely approach¬ 
ing, and the passing of which was to decide the fate of his voyage. 
'Deep and solemn emotions filled the minds of the sailors, as on 
the 18th November they came near to the southern extremity of 
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the African continent. They roused their courage to the highest 
pitch, in order to face the tempests which they had been &.ught 
to expect in making the circuit of this formidable cape. But as 
they proceeded, a moderate breeze from the south-west filled the 
sails; and, keeping well out to sea, they rounded without danger, 
and almost without effort, that mighty and dreaded barrier. With 
the sound of trumpets and loud acclamations they celebrated this 
memorable event, which was to give a new character to the com¬ 
mercial policy of Europe. 3’ho shore itself showed nothing of 
that forbidding aspect which rumour had announced: it was lofty, 
indeed, but green and wooded, with numerous flocks feeding on the 
hills; though the deep recess which it enclosed on the eastern 
side could not be safely entered. Before them lay the unbounded 
expanse of the Indian Ocean; and Gama did not pause till he 
reached the Bay of San Bias, called afterwards by the Dutch 
Mossel Bay, where he landed to obtain water and refreshments. 
Scarcely had the boats touched the shore, when on the top of the 
neighbouring heights ninety natives appeared, similar in aspect 
to those in the Bay of St. Helena. The Portuguese commander 
desired his men to approach cautiously and well armed, throwing 
to the savages a few bells and toys; upon which the latter came 
forward in the most familiar manner, and offered to exchange 
their cattle for such European commodities as attracted their eyes. 
Three days were employed in carrying on this barter, and also in 
various scenes of mirth and frolic,—the inhabitants performing on 
a species of pastoral flute, to the sound of which both parties 
danced. Yet towards the close of the visit suspicious symptoms 
began to appear. The people increased in number, and parties of 
them were seen lying in ambush; their, attitude became more and 
more hostile, and they were obsfrved closely watching every 
movement of the Portuguese. Gama, humanely and wisely de¬ 
siring to avoid any hostile collision, dispersed them by merely 
firing a few halls over their heads, and proceeded on his voyage. 

The navigators were soon after overtaken by a violent storm, 
the first they had encountered in those unknown seas. It was 
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truly terrible; and in their despair they sought relief, according 
to De Barroa, too exclusively in religious exercises, without em¬ 
ploying sufficiently their own exertions to escape the pressing 
..danger. The tempest, however, having abated, the two ships re¬ 
joined each other, and proceeded cheerfully onwards. Having 
passed the coast, called Natal from the day on which it was dis¬ 
covered, they were tempted to land at the mouth of a fine river, 
where they were soon surrounded by a numerous hand of natives, 
chiefly composed of females; whose comfortable clothing of skins 
indicated, in comparison of the former parties, both a colder 
country and a higher degree of industry and civilization. The 
latter inference was not belied by their demeanour. Martin 
Alonzo, one of the sailors, having succeeded in making himself 
understood, received an invitation to their village, which, notwith¬ 
standing the alarm sustained by Fernando Veloso, he did not 
hesitate to accept. The huts of which it consisted were rudely 
built of straw, but comfortably fitted up; he was treated with the 
greatest respect and kindness, and sent back next day under an 
escort of two hundred men. The chief came afterwards with a 
large retinue to take a view of the ships, and harmony continued 
uninterrupted during the five days that the voyagers remained on 
the coast. Gama, delighted with this people, who belong to the 
comparatively improved race of the Caffres, distinguished their 
inlet as the River of Peace. 

In navigating this coast, tlm admiral found the sea agitated by 
violent currents coming down the Mozambique Channel, which 
greatly impeded the progress of his ship. Having passed a hold 
cape, to which, in allusion to this fact, he gave the name of Cor- 
rientes, and seeing the land now trending rapidly to the westward, 
which made him afraid of being involved in a deep gulf, he steered 
out into the ocean. Thus he failed to discover Sofala, then the 
chief emporium of this part of Africa, enriched by the commerce 
of gold and ivory brought down the Zambeze. He came, how¬ 
ever, to a river on whoso banks were persons dressed in silk and 
blue cotton vestments, some of whom understood Martins, the 
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Arabic interpreter. They gave information that, toward,s the 
rising sun, there was a white nation who sailed in ships recem- 
bling those of the Portuguese, and were often seen passing and 
repassing. These symptoms of an approach to the civilized 
countries of the East greatly cheered Gama; and his vessels 
having been considerably shattered, he determined to spend some 
time here in refitting and preparing them for their arduous voyage 
across the Indian Ocean. But his joy was damped hy an unex¬ 
pected calamity. The crews were attacked by a disease of un¬ 
known and terrible symptoms,—^putrid spots overspreading the 
body,—the mouth filled with flesh which did not seem to belong 
to it,—the limbs unable to move,—exhaustion and debility of the 
whole frame. This appears to be the first mention of scurvy, 
since so fatally known to mariners. Several fell victims to it; 
the others were cured by means, as was supposed, of medicines 
brought from Lisbon,'but more probably by the use of the fresh 
meat and vegetables with which they were supplied from the shore. 

The armament again set sail from this rivei’, to which the ad¬ 
miral gave the name of “ Good Signs,” on the 24th February 
1498, and in five days came to a port formed by two small islands, 
about a league from the mainland. This he learned was called 
Mozambique, a place of considerable trade, then subject to Quiloa, 
but since distinguished as the capital of the Portuguese settlements 
in Eastern Africa. Here the ships were visited by some boats, 
having on board people well clothed in cotton, and wearing silk 
turbans like these of Barbary, a circumstance which delighted th< 
eye of the navigators from the assurance it conveyed that they 
had completely passed the domain of barbarism. They little thought 
that a more deadlyuenmity, arising fronvreligious fintipathies, was 
now to be encountered. Gama being asked who he was and what 
he wanted, replied, that he was a subject of the King of Portugal, 
who had despatched him on a mission to India, and particularly 
to the King of Calicut, and that he wanted only water, provisions, 
and two pilots. Unfortunately the person addressed was a native 
of Fez, in whom the prejudices of a different faith were heightened 
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by the deadly wars waged between bis nation and the Portuguese. 
Yet, though some change was observable in his countenance, he 
maintained a friendly demeanour, assuring the admiral that these 
moderate demands would be most cheerfully complied with. An 
'unrestrained intercourse was immediately opened between the 
Europeans and the natives; and, a few days afterwards, the 
governor, or xeque, came himself on board, wearing robes of fine 
linen and rich velvet, and on his head a silk turban trimmed with 
gold. The interview passed most amicably; though, amid all 
this show of kindness, there were not wanting slight grounds of 
suspicion. There came on board, among others, three individuals, 
who pro%'ed to be the subjects of the King of Abyssinia, a monarch 
whom the Portuguese had almost deified under the appellation of 
Prester John. Though these visiters had become converts to the 
Moslem creed, yet, on seeing a painting of the angel Gabriel on 
the stern of one of the vessels, they were so moved by old re¬ 
collections as to bend down on their knees, and do reverence to it. 
This movement, which betrayed their secret and ancient faith, 
led to an eager inquiry and a more intimate communication; 
which the Moors no sooner remarked, then they drove the Abys- 
binians out of the ship, and carefully prevented the voyagers from 
holding any further intercourse with these strangers. Notwith¬ 
standing these unfavourable symptoms, the necessity of procuring 
wood and water induced Gama to send two boats’ crews daily on 
shore, where they obtained an ample supply at a moderate rate. 
One day these boats, having gone beyond the range of the ship^ 
were suddenly attacked by seven large barks, lyhence was dis¬ 
charged a cloud of darts, spears, and javelins. The natives were 
soon driven off by a volle]^ of fire-arms, and their conduct was dis¬ 
avowed by the xeque. Sunday transactions followed, and pro¬ 
mises were alternately made and broken, till Vasco, by the terror 
of his artillery, and the threat of reducing Mozambique to ashes, 
compelled the governor to allow him to complete his supplies, and 
also to grant him a pilot for Mombaza, where he was assured that 
he would find a more skilful one to conduct him to India. . 
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Gama sailed from St. George, an island near Mozambique, on 
the Ist of April, and continued to steer close to the coast of Africa. 
A strong current carried him past Quiloa, for which he felt deep 
but ill-founded regret, having been treacherously assured by his 
guide that this was a Christian city. In a few days the arma¬ 
ment reached Mombaza, which, on the same authority, was asserted 
to contain at least a large proportion of Christians. This town, 
situated on an elevated point of land resembling an island, and 
seen from a great distance at sea, delighted the eyes of the mari¬ 
ners ; the houses built of good stone, with terraces and windows 
like those of Portugal, inspired a pleasing illusion, as if they were 
approaching their native shore. They soon saw a boat coming 
out with four persons apparently of consequence, who, on making 
the usual inquiries, and learning the object of the adventurers, 
assured them that their arrival would afford the greatest pleasure 
to themselves and to^he king, and that all their wants w'ould be 
supplied. Much care, though probably without success, was 
taken to prevent intercourse between them and the trusty pilot 
from Mozambique. The admiral was urged to land imniedialcly, 
and this request was reiterated next day by another party ; but 
he chose previously to send two sailors on shore to make obser¬ 
vations. These last were entirely pleased with everything they 
saw, having been received by the king without much pomp, but 
with great kindness; and having been introduced to merchants 
from Guzerat, who professed themselves Christians, w'cre assured 
by them that <jama, on landing, would meet with many of the 
same faith. The admiral no longer hesitated ; and next day the 
vessels began to move into the harbour.* Providentially, while 
that of the commsmder was near the beach, it seemed in danger 
of striking a sandbank, to avert which an anchor was let down. 
This operation gave occasion to violent running to and fro, and to 
those loud clamours which European mariners are wont to raise 
in such emergencies. Hereupon the Moors on board were seized 
with such a panic that they, along with the Mozambique pilot, 
leaped into the sea, and swam full speed to the shore. This 
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alanii, though groundleBs, disclosed to Gama the deep treason to 
whicli he had nearly fallen a victim. He immediately resumed 
his former station, where it required the greatest vigilance to de¬ 
feat the repeated attempts which were made by the enemy to 
’ surprise his ships or cut the cables. He pursued and took one 
boat, having on board thirteen men, whom he treated well, hut 
compelled them to show him the way to Melinda, a town which 
was at no great distance, and where he hoped at last to obtain a 
pilot for the Indian Sea. 

Melinda proved a large, well-built, beautiful city, surrounded 
by numerous gardens and forests of palm-trees crowned with per¬ 
petual verdure. The king, though a Mohammedan, and imbued 
with the usual bigotry of that faith, appears to have been other¬ 
wise a prince of liberal and enlightened views, who saw all the 
advantages which his subjects might derive from intercourse with 
an opulent and powerful people. The Moow, therefore, being sent 
on shore, returned with assurances which bore a greater air of 
sincerity than any received in the cities hitherto visited. Gama, 
however, was still too prudent to accept the invitation to visit 
Melinda, pretending that his master had strictly prohibited him 
from landing; but he proposed a meeting in boats between his 
vessels and the shore. His majesty, accordingly, was soon seen 
approaching in a spacious silk pavilion open in front, where he 
appeared seated in a chair supported on the shoulders of four 
men. Vasco then manned his boats, having his officers and 
sailors dressed in their gayest attire, and sounding trumpets; and, 
that some fear might mingle with the joy of the Africans, he gave 
orders to fire a round of artillery. This salute produced an effect 
beyond expectation; thg natives, with ev'ery park of alarm, were 
hastening back to the shor% when he made a signal to conclude 
this warlike compliment. He then rowed up to the royal barge, 
and had a most satisfactory interview. The king was even inspired 
with such confidence that he sailed round the ships, examining 
their structure, and putting various questions respecting the 
nature and uses of the artillery. He inquired about the King of 
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Portugal, his power, the number of his armed vessels, and various 
other particulars. After this friendly communication, the ad¬ 
venturers received on board many distinguished visiters, among 
whom were several Banian merchants from Guzerat, “ Pythagorean 
philosophers,” who held it a crime to kill or eat any living thing. 
An image of the Virgin being presented to those sages, they 
worshipped her with much more profound adoration than the 
Europeans themselves, presenting her with pepper, cloves, and 
other precious spices. This complaisance probably originated in 
the common usage of venerating Images, or from some resemblance 
to the objects of their own adoration; but the Portuguese were 
willing to regard their conduct as indicating some tincture of 
Christianity, which might, they supposed, have been introduced 
by the missionaries of St. Thomas. Amid this increasing famili¬ 
arity, Gama no longer hesitated to sail along the coast, viewing, 
as he proceeded, the skilful manoeuvres of the Arab cavalry. The 
king came down to the shore, and urged him to land; but the 
admiral still thought it prudent, under pretext of strict injunctions 
from his master, to decline this invitation. 

The Portuguese commander being now supplied with a trusty 
pilot, Malemo Cana, a native of Guzerat, quitted on the 26 th 
April the African coast, to which his own progress and that of 
his countrymen had hitherto been confined, and launched into the 
vast expanse of the Indian Ocean. They could now see at onee 
the northern and southern polar constellations, the former of which 
had long been ipvisible. As yet it was a new thing for European 
mariners to steer three thousand miles through a waste of water 
where nothing appeared except sea and sky. But at length, 
being wafted by favouring breezes, thcjr_hapi)ily performed this 
voyage, and in twenty-three days beheld a high and bold coast, 
which the pilot declared to bo India. It was not, however, con¬ 
tiguous to Calicut; but a change of course brought them in four 
days to a station whence Gama descried that large city stretching 
far along the shore, having behind it a fertile and beautiful plain 
terminated by a distant range of lofty mountains. The object of 
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his adventurous voyage, and that of Portuguese ambition and 
enterprise during successive ages, was now attained; he was on 
the shores of Uindostan. A solemn thanksgiving to Heaven was 
mingled with loud acclamations of joy at having brought this high 
adventure to so glorious an issue. 

Gama had now to consider in what manner a communication 
might be opened with the coiu't of Calicut, and such privileges 
obtained as would enable his countrymen to carry on an advan¬ 
tageous commerce on this opulent shore. The Mohammedans under 
Seconder had already established their empire over the northern 
plain of Uindostan; but the Southern Peninsula, and even the 
Deccan, were still in possession of numerous native princes with 
various degrees of power. Among these, on the coast of Malabar, 
a great pre-eminence was held by the sovereign of Calicut, bearing 
the title of Zainorin, or “ King of Kings.” He was a Hindoo, 
superstitious but tolerant, and opened his ports to merchants of 
every religion. The commercial world, however, at that period 
consisted entirely of Moors from Egypt and Arabia, who, by 
their numbers and influence, possessed extensive means of reiider- 
ing a residence at Calicut dangerous to their enemies or rivals. 
The commander, that he wight proceed with all due caution, 
began by sending ashore his pilot, along with a condemned 
criminal, who had been brought out expressly to meet the hazard 
of such perilous missions. Considefablc anxiety was felt, after a 
whole day and night had elapsed without any tidings, and when 
all their barks were observed carefully shunning the Portuguese 
as if they had been an infected race. At length the boat appeared 
with the two messengers and a third person on board. The former 
reported, that, on their first landing, they" had jrawn round them 
an immense crowd, astonfihed at the appearance of the European 
sailor, and eager to ascertain what sort of being he was. In this 
somewhat awkward situation, they were accosted by a Moor 
calling himself Monzaide,* who stated that he had come originally 

In Caatanheda the name ]b Bontaybo. IloacTcr nnllke, the two words are probably 
corruptions of tbe same oriental sound. 
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from Tunis, where he had formed an acquaintance with the Portu¬ 
guese, and had even embraced the Christian faith. He invited 
them to his house, entertained them with savoury cates and honey, 
and, on learning the object of their mission, professed his resolu¬ 
tion to act as their friend. In pursuance of his kind intentions, 
he accompanied them to the ship; on entering which he immedi¬ 
ately addressed Gama with the frankest cordiality, bidding him 
welcome to a country where he would find in abundance emeralds, 
rubies, spices, and all other valuable commodities. The king, he 
mentioned, was then at Panane, a smaller town about five leagues 
distant, whitber be advised the admiral to send messengers re¬ 
questing permission to land and engage in traffic. Vasco de¬ 
spatched two of his men along with Monzaide, by whom they were 
introduced to the monarch, who gave them the most gracious 
reception. That prince, having inquired whence they came, and 
the particulars of their voyage, declared they were heartily wel¬ 
come to his dominions, and invited them to come round to the 
port of Pandarane as more secure than that of Calicut, which was 
merely an open roadstead. This recommendation, being entirely 
in unison with Gama’s own views of the two nautical positions, 
inspired him with additional confidence. He allowed himself, 
without hesitation, to be guided to Pandarane, though he declined 
to go altogether so far iuto the harbour as the pilot appeared to 
wish. Here he received a message requesting that he would 
visit the king, into whose presence the cutwal, or principal officer, 
was appointed, to conduct him. The leading men among his crew 
now besought the admiral to pause before placing his person in 
the power of this unknown potentate, surrounded with such a host 
of his mortal enemies; but he magnanimously replied, that he 
could not otherwise fulfil his duty Jo hfs sovereign and his coun¬ 
try, which he was determined on no account to postpone to his 
own personal safety. Leaving, therefore, directions for their con¬ 
duct, in case of his being detained or suffering any violence, he 
put himself with twelve men under the guidance of the cutwal. 

Gama, in landing for the first time on the shores of India, 
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endeavoured to make a somewhat brilliant appearance. His 
sailors, in their best attire, moved in regular order, with trumpets 
sounding. He was immediately elevated into a palanquin, and 
.carried forward on the shoulders of four men with such rapidity 
that his attendants, who were on foot, were soon left behind. Thus 
he found himself entirely in the power of the Hindoos; but they 
made no improper use of their advantage. On reaching the banks 
of a river, the bearers waited for the remainder of the party, 
whom they embarked in two almadias or country-boats. There 
now appeared in view a splendid pagoda with lofty pillars of brass, 
where the Portuguese were invited to land. They chose, on very 
slender grounds, to conclude that this must be a Christian temple, 
—because the half-naked ministers wore strings of beads like 
those of the Romish priests, sprinkled the company wdth water 
which might be consecrated, and presented sandal-wood powdered, 
as the Catholics do ashes. The Europeans, being ushered into 
the grand apartment, found the walls covered with images, which 
being willing to identify with those of the Madonna and saints, 
they threw themselves prostrate on the ground. Juan de la Sala, 
however, chancing to look up and observe the strange and uncouth 
aspect of these imaginary apostles, some of whom brandished four 
or five arms and had enormous teeth projecting out of their mouths, 
judged it advisable to guard himself by the exclamation,—“ If 
these be devils, it is God whom I worship.” The others laughed; 
and soon, verifying with their own eyes the just grounds of hu 
apprehension, started up and regained the boats. 

On the arrival of the party at Calicut, to which the zamorin bad 
now returned, they were joined by several friends of the cutwal, 
and other nobles or naing, who escorted them* to the pahice in 
great state, with sound of trumpet. This royal residence, though 
built only of earth, was of large extent, delightfully situated amid 
gardens and pleasure-grounds. They were received at the gate 
by a venerable old man, the chief Bramin, dressed in white robes 
'emblematic of purity. He took Gama by the hand, and led him 
through long halls into the presence-chamber, where the sovereign 
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was fouud reclining in all the luxurious pomp of the East. The 
couch was spread on a sort of platform or stage raised above the 
general level of the apartment; his robe of the finest cotton, and 
his silk turban, were both richly embroidered with gold; from his 
ears depended rings adorned with the finest brilliants; and his 
naked legs and arms were covered with bracelets of gold and pre¬ 
cious stones. On one side an old man held a golden plate, on 
which was the betel-leaf and areca, the chewing of which is 
esteemed a great luxury among oriental nations; while on the 
other side was a golden vase to receive it when chewed. This 
lofty potentate, on the approach of the Portuguese, merely raised 
his head from the embroidered pillow on which it rested, and 
made a sign to an attendant to seat Gama on one of the steps 
leading to the throne, lie, however, received graciously the 
admiral’s credentials, and promised to examine them at leisure,— 
meantime recommending that he should retire to rest, and appoint¬ 
ing for that purpose a place where he would be secure against any 
annoyance from his Moorish adversaries. 

The admiral proposed to wait next day upon the zamorin, but 
was informed that he must abide the prince’s commands; and also, 
that this second interview must be accompanied with a present, by 
the value of which the greatness of his royal master, and the im¬ 
portance of his own mission, would be measured. Gama, accord¬ 
ing to De Barros, had been fully aware that everything in the 
East must begin and end with gifts; yet his appointments did not 
indicate any consciousness of this important truth. He had been 
provided with no royal robe or precious stone, and his only re¬ 
source was to select from his stores something which might make 
an appearance not w'holly unsuitable. He produced, therefore, 
Boir.e scarlet cloth, six hats, a fev* pieces of brass and coral, with 
a little sugar and honey. On viewing this intended donation, the 
cutwal and his attendants burst into a fit of immoderate laughter, 
declaring that, so far from becoming so powerful a sovereign as 
bis master was represented, it was such as the meanest merchant 
who entered the port would have been ashamed to offer to the 
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great zamorin. They thought it would be better to send no 
present at all than one of so little value. Gama, however, after 
serious meditation, determined, wisely it should seem, that the 
gift, such as it was, should be sent, accompanied by an explana¬ 
tion that, having left Lisbon under much uncertainty, and with 
scarcely a hope of reaching Calicut, he came unprovided with any 
present from his royal master, and could only select from his own 
stores what might seem least unworthy of his majesty’s acceptance; 
but that, in his next voyage, this failure would be amply com¬ 
pensated. The king, apparently satisfied with this apology, 
admitted the admiral to an interview, at which, if we may believe 
the historians, he assigned, as the chief motive of his voyage, the 
belief of the zamorin being a Christian prince,—and received even 
on that head a satisfactory answer. But, in regard to this point, 
there must have been on the one side or the other a complete mis¬ 
apprehension. 

Hitherto, it appears that the king, actuated by motives of the 
soundest policy, had shown a decided disposition to favour the 
Portuguese. The Moors, however, who saw in these amicable 
feelings their own worst fears confirmed, determined to leave no 
means untried for the destruction of their rivals. Their leading 
men held a meeting, and represented to each other, in exaggerated 
colours, the ruin with which they were threatened from this 
western people. The astrologers announced visions which had 
appeared to tliem of fleets destroyed or sunk in consequence of 
the entrance of these detested strangers into the Indian Seas; and 
the conclusion was, that no exertion should bo omitted by which 
they might destroy their vessels. As, iowever, their direct 
interference would be justly imputed to motives of rivalry, they 
adopted a circuitous course. Having subscribed a large sum, 
they bribed the cutwal, who possessed the intimate confidence 
of his master, and who could not be supposed to be actuated but 
ky a view to his welfare. This officer represented that all the 
accounts from the West described those strangers us persons of a 
^ery different class from what they had described themselves; 
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that, instead of being merchants or ambassadors from any king, 
they were pirates, who, haring by their crimes rendered the 
European seas unsafe for them, had unhappily sought in the East 
an escape from justice, and a sphere in which to exercise their 
criminal vocation. He added, that, in their passage along the 
coast of Africa, they had committed the moat dreadful outrages, 
firing upon the towns, and carrying off the inhabitants; of which 
they were so conscious, that, though received at Melinda in the 
most friendly manner, they could by no entreaty he prevailed 
upon to land. It was manifest that had they come, as they pre¬ 
tended, under the commission of a great monarch, they would have 
brought some present corresponding to his dignity, instead of 
offering one of which the meanest trading captain would be 
ashamed. 

The king, considerably moved by these representations, sent 
for Gama, who possessed no means of directly refuting the charges; 
but he entered into very full explanations, with which his majesty 
appeared satisfied, and allowed him to depart unmolested. The 
admiral, who did not quite admire the aspect of affairs, had no 
sooner left the palace than he got into his palanquin, and set off 
faU speed for the ships. The cutwal, however, using great diligence, 
overtook him with a body of his nairs, and politely rallied Vasco 
on his extreme haste, which, he said, had nearly deprived hA of 
the pleasure of being his escort. It behoved the commander to 
frame some apology, and express a satisfaction which he was far 
from feeling. Late in the evening he reached Pandarane, and 
eagerly inquired for a boat; but none, he was assured, could be 
found at the moment; and he W’as, with some difficulty, prevailed 
upon to spend the night in a spacict^is mansion fitted up for his 
reception. In the morning he w'as early prepared for departure; 
when, in confirmation of his secret fears, he found all the avenues 
strictly guarded by nairs, and his egress politely but firmly 
resisted. He was a prisoner. The cutwal was inflexible as to 
his detention, yet treated him with the utmost politeness and 
respect, and even exhausted every form of courteous importunity 
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to prevail upon him to send out an order for bringing the ships 
close to the shore. He represented the many dangers they in¬ 
curred as long as they were kept tossing in an open roadstead, 
.while the position which he recommended would at once place 
them in safety, and secure the confidence of the zamorin, who 
could not but interpret their present shyness into a proof of guilt 
a,nd fear. Gama, fully aware that this proposal was urged solely 
in the hope of obtaining an opportunity of burning or otherwise 
destroying his vessels, chose to dissemble his conviction, and 
merely replied that his ships, from their large dimensions, could 
not without hazard be di'awn on shore, like the flat-bottomed 
barks of India. Seeing clearly that the zamorin’s officers were 
acting without any authority from him, he assumed a high tone, 
and resolutely declared that, by some channel or other, he would 
bring his grievances under the view of their monarch. At length 
he was allowed to go on board, after having landed part of his 
cargo, which he left under charge of his factor Diego Diaz, and 
Alvaro de Braga his secretary. 

The cutvval and the Moors, since they could not keep Gama in 
confinement, studied to spoil his market; and they had influence 
sufficient to prevent almost every purchaser from repairing to 
Pandarane. He sent Diaz to complain of this conduct to the 
zamorin, who appeared always disposed to favour traffic, and 
allowed the cargo to bo brought to Calicut, where it was advan¬ 
tageously disposed of. These transactions led to considerable 
intimacy with the natives, many of whom went familiarly on 
board the ships. Yet the Moors abated nothing of their enmity; 
and Monzaide sent advice, that they had at length completely 
gained over the king to tiieir hostile views. Of this Diaz was 
soon made sensible, when he rftiited on his majesty to take leave, 
and to request that he would sanction the continuance of the trade, 
and fulfil the intention formerly expressed of sending an ambas¬ 
sador to Portugal. His hopes were at once chilled by the cold 
and frowning looks of the prince,—an effect which he had it not 
in his power to remove by the presentation of a suitable gift. On 
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his retarn he found himself escorted by a large body of nairs, in 
token as he at first hoped of respect; but ■when he reached the 
factory they immediately placed him under close confinement. 
Gama being, through his steady friend Monzaide, duly apprized 
of this outrage, felt his situation somewhat embairassing. Judging 
it necessary to dissemble, he received successive parties of the 
natives with his accustomed cordiality, and even wrote a letter to 
the king betraying no consciousness of any injurious conduct. 
The Indians accordingly resumed their intercourse with the same 
confidence as formerly, and he had at length the satisfaction to 
see the approach of a boat, having on board six nairs and fifteen 
other distinguished personages. These had no sooner entered the 
vessel than they W'ere arrested and placed in close custod}^. The 
admiral then wrote to the king, informing him of this step, and 
adding, that as soon as his majesty should he pleased to release 
the factor and secretary he would receive his own subjects in 
return. The zamorin pretended ignorance of the factor’s detention, 
yet appeared little disposed to yield to this compulsory mode of 
redress. Gama, determining then to take summary measures, 
weighed anchor, and set sail. Presently seven boats were seen 
pulling out from the shore with the utmost speed; in one of which 
were discerned the factor and secretary. They were cautiously 
sent forward in a boat by themselves, in which Vasco returned 
the principal captives. He nevertheless detained several of his 
prisoners, who he hoped might be gained over by good treatment, 
and, after seeing the splendour of the realm of Portugal and the 
honour in which the members of the expedition were held, might 
return next year with, a report calenlated to dispel the injurious 
suspicions instillM into their sovereign* 

This conduct was manifestly unjust and unwise, confirming for 
the present all the suspicions of the prince, and inspiring him 
with irreconcilable enmity. He immediately despatched a squadron 
of boats, which closely followed the Portuguese, watching every 
opportunity of attack. A spy who came out from Goa, being 
discovered and tortured, confessed that the zabaio, or sovereign 
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of that territory, was busily equipping an armament destined for 
their destruction; and that every bay, creek, and river, were filled 
with boats ready, at a moment’s warning, to co-operate in the 
same undertaking. Under such circumstances, the European 
chief, though somewhat unprepared for the voyage, could no 
longer delay his departure, and accordingly resolved to steer across 
that formidable ocean which separated him from the African 
coast. He had a tedious passage of four months, delayed alter¬ 
nately by storms and calms, while the scurvy renewed its terrible 
ravages among his several crews. 

In a most exhausted state he reached Magadoxo, a more 
northerly port than any he had formerly visited; but, learning 
that it was entirely in possession of a bigoted tribe of Moors, he 
chose rather to proceed to the friendly harbour of Melinda. There 
he was received with the wonted cordiality, and amply supplied 
with fresh provisions, which could not, however, arrest the mortality 
that had begun to rage on board. The sailors were so reduced in 
strength and number that they could not undertake to navigate 
all the three vessels round the Cape; and hence he judged it 
necessary to bum the St. Raphael, and convey her stores on 
board of the two other ships. In his progress along the coast of 
Africa, he touched at the islands of Zanzibar, Pemba, and Monfia, 
and met a good reception; but avoided having any communication 
with Mozambique. Reing regularly supplied with fresh pro¬ 
visions, all his men, at the time of passing the Cai)e, were fit for 
duty, and they met with no farther obstmetion in making the 
circuit of the continent. The admiral, however,,bad to sustain at 
Terceira the deep affliction occasioned by the death of his brother 
Paulo, who had strenglh^ed the ties of kindred by the ability and 
fidelity with which he had aided this grand expedition. On the 
29th August 1499 Gama entered the Tagus, after a voyage of 
two years and two months, in which he had fully explored a new 
path to the commerce and empire of India. But of the hundred 
and eight mariners who had originally manned the vessels, only 
fifty-five returned to their native country. 
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Gama, according to the devotional and somewhat superstitious 
spirit of the age, repaired first to the convent of Bethlehem, and 
spent eight days in paying homage at the shrine of Our Lady. 
He then made his entry into Lisbon with a pomp resembling that 
of a royal conqueror. The king celebrated his arrival with bull¬ 
fights, puppet-shows, dog-feats, and other entertainments suited to 
the taste of that rude age. He bestowed upon him and his 
posterity the titles of Don, and of Conde de Vidigueira; assigned 
him a liberal pension, to bo commuted as soon as possible into a 
landed estate; and finally granted the still more valuable privilege 
of importing, to a eonsiderable amount, Indian spices free of duty. 
That Our Lady also might obtain her reward, he raised a splendid 
temple to her honour, which was afterwards converted into a royal 
palace. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

POnTUOUESE SETTLEMENTS AND CONQUESTS IN INDIA. 

Eipedltion of Cabral—DIacovcry of Brazil—Passage of the Cape—Arriral at Calicut— 
Filcndly Kcceptlon—Quarrels with the Moors—Factory destroyed—llostUe Proceedings— 
Establishment at Cochin—Ketum—Juan deNuera—SecondVoyage of Gama—His severe 
Proceedings at Calicut—Visits Cochin—Wars between Calient and Cochin—Exploits of 
Pacheco—Lope Soarcz—Almcyda—Maritime War in Guzerat—Alhnquerque—Unsuccess- 
fiil Attempt on Calicut—Beduetdon of Goa—Expulsion from that City—Its Kecovery— 
Means employed for cementing the Portuguese Power—Conquest of Malacca— Of Ormuz— 
Albuquerque Is superseded—Dies—Extent of Portuguese Dominion—Kemarkable Sieges 
of Dm—General Confederacy against the Portuguese—Defeated—Tlielr Decline—'WarB 
with the Dutch—"With the English—Low State of their Power. 

Not a moment was lost by the rortuguese in following out the 
grand objects of naval and commercial enterprise. An armament 
was immediately equipped, at that time considered truly formid¬ 
able, and which, consisting of thirteen ships and twelve hundred 
men, was indeed sufScient to keep the sea against all the navies 
of the East. The command was not bestowed upon Gama; 
whether it was that an opposite interest had begun to prevail at 
coni't, or that his conduct in the former expedition was not con¬ 
sidered as altogether discreet and conciliatory. On this, as on 
every other subject which might affect the reputation of their 
sovereign, the national writers maintain a profound silence. The 
new admiral was Alvarez Cabral, a person perfectly qualified for 
this important undertaking. He was accompanied by eight 
Franciscan friars, and, according to De Barros, was instructed to 
carry fi^re and sword into every country which should refuse to 
listen to their preaching. * 

On the 8th March 1500, thS king repaired to the convent of 
Bethlehem, heard mass, and delivered a consecrated banner to 
Cabral, who then kissed his majesty’s band and embarked. The 
assembled multitude beheld the fleet depart next day with sensa¬ 
tions of joy, much more general and unmixed than those with 
which they had seen Gama set forth on his bolder and more 
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doubtful adventure. The passage through the Atlantic was dis¬ 
tinguished by a brilliant discovery. Standing westward to avoid 
Africa, the admiral found himself unexpectedly in sight of another 
shore, extensive, fertile, finely wooded, and evidently forming part 
of the continent recently made known by Columbus. This coast 
was that of Brazil, which proved afterwards the brightest jewel 
in the crown of Portugal, continuing to shine after all the others 
were dimmed. From thence he steered direct for the Cape of 
Good Hope, where, during more than two months, he was involved 
in the most frightful tempests, in which he lost four of his ships. 
In one of them was the renowned Bartholomew Diaz, who thus 
perished in those stormy seas which he had been the first to 
brave. Cabral had only three vessels with him when he doubled 
the Cape, which he passed without having seen it. Like his pre¬ 
decessor, he missed Sofala, though in its vicinity he detained a 
vessel which had been richly laden with gold; but the crew, 
prepossessed with the idea that they were about to be attacked 
by pirates, had thrown the greater part of it overboard. On 
being assured that no injury would be done to them, nor to any 
other friendly ship, they expressed the deepest regret, and vainly 
implored the Portuguese to use the magical powers which they 
were understood to possess, to bring up the treasure again from 
the bottom. The discoverer scarcely stopped at Mozambique, 
but remained some days off Quiloa, which he found a large and 
flourishing port, situated, too, in a very fertile country. The king 
behaved at first with the utmost cordiality, and consented to hold 
an interview with the stranger on the water, though he was more 
alarmed than flattered by being saluted with a general discharge 
of artillery. Bdt there soon appeared* symptoms of that jealousy 
which arises from the difference of religious creeds ; and hence it 
became manifest that commerce could not be transacted upon any 
liberal or advantageous footing. He therefore set sail for Melinda, 
where he met with the same agreeable reception which his coun¬ 
trymen had twice before experienced. The king rode over the 
bowels of a sheep newly killed to the edge of the water, and 
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earnestly solicited a visit from the European captain, who, how¬ 
ever, firmly declined the proffered honour. The latter then left 
the African coast, and, after touching at the island of Angedive, 
‘came, on the 13th September, in view of the city of Calicut. 

He is said to have entertained considerable anxiety in regard 
to the reception that he was likely to experience, after the abrupt 
and somewhat uncourteous close of the transactions with Gama in 
the former expedition. First appearances, however, were very 
promising. Some of the principal people came out in almadias, 
or country-boats, with assurances from the zamorin of the mos! 
friendly disposition. Cabral then restored the captives carried o£ 
by his predecessor, handsomely dressed, and ready to bear testi¬ 
mony to their good treatment. Having received an invitation to 
land and visit the prince, he expressed an earnest wish to comply 
and also to negotiate a treaty of amity and alliance, only soliciting- 
that four persons of distinction, whom he named, should be sent 
as hostages. To this proposal the king very strongly objected, 
as these were IJramins of high and holy character, who could not, 
without profanation, enter a ship, or perform there any of their 
sacred ceremonies and ablutions. The Portuguese commander, 
however, stood firm, and carried his point. Preparations were 
forthwith made on shore for his reception by erecting a gallery, 
which, though not very spacious, was richly hung with carpets 
and curtains of crimson velvet fancifully embroidered. Here 
Cabral, having equipped his attendants in the most handsome 
manner, found the monarch ready to receive him. The solo 
clothing of his majesty was a richly-embroidered Vjloth round the 
middle; but his person presented a most dazzling spectacle, being 
adorned with girdle, bracelets, rings of gold, diamonds, rubies, 
sapphires, and very large peafls. The interview was amicable; 
the present, consisting of several vessels of gold and silver, and 
cloths ingeniously wrought, was graciously accepted, and, in re- 
tuqi, full liberty was conceded to establish a factory in Calicut. 
Meantime the hostages, who on their passage to the ship had 
shown the deepest alarm and horror, were struck, on entering, 
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with such dismay, that they threw themselves into Ithe sea, and 
endeavoured to swim to the boats j but two of them were brought 
back and thrust into close confinement. This caused such a panic 
on shore, that, even after the admiral’s return, no vessel would 
venture out to receive them; and these unfortunate chiefs remained 
three days on board without tasting a morsel of food, and in a 
state of the most deadly consternation, when at length, compas¬ 
sionating their sufferings, and even dreading fatal consequences 
from their agitated feelings, he contrived to land them on an un¬ 
frequented part of the coast. 

The intercourse with the city was opened in a very promising 
manner, and even some of the Moors assumed outwardly the cha¬ 
racter of friends. It was intimated to Cabral that a very large 
vessel was passing from Cochin, a hostile city, having on board 
a rich cargo, part of which consisted of seven elephants, one of 
them peculiarly desired by the zamorin, to w'hom, therefore, he 
could not do a more acceptable service than to capture this 
foreigner. The European sailor, with less regard to justice than 
expediency, directed Duarte Pacheco to perform the exploit with 
a single caravel. This lieutenant, by means of his cannon, drove 
the ship before him till it was taken, or, according to Osorio, 
forced into the harbour of Calicut, where it became the prize of 
the sovereign. 

But the pleasure derived from this acquisition did not compen¬ 
sate for the alarm inspired by such a display of Portuguese 
prowess. The first good understanding, accordingly, was soon 
clouded ; the Moors used all their influence with the native mer¬ 
chants to prevent any goods from being sent to the adventurers, 
who constantly rfaw numerous vessels# richly laden taking their 
departure, while they, after a delajf of two or three months, had 
made no progress towards obtaining a cargo. They therefore 
laid their complaints before the king, whom they seem to have 
held responsible for the conduct of his mercantile subjects. He 
declared that he could not prevent such disappointments; that 
the Moors were too shrewd both for him and his people; and one 
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day hastll/obseired, that they had better take forcible possession 
of one of their cargoes, provided they paid for it an equitable 
price. This hint was very probably thrown out in a fit of impa- 
rtience, in order to get rid of their remonstrances, without any idea 
of its being practically adopted. However, Aires Correa, the 
factor, a man of a warm and eager temper, was disposed to receive 
it in its literal sense; while his pretended friends among the 
Moors eagerly urged him not to neglect the royal permission. 
Cabral, on this information being transmitted to him, felt it to be 
a matter of extreme delicacy, and was by no means forward to 
engage in the transaction. Correa, however, sent repeated and 
urgent representations to him, upbraiding his supineness, and 
almost threatening mutiny. . 

The Moors, meantime, began ostentatiously to lade a vessel 
with the richest spices, and fixed an hour for her departure, of 
which they took special care to apprize the Portuguese. The 
admiral, on seeing the ship leave the harbour, allowed himself to 
be overcome by the urgency of his factor and agents, and sent 
his boats, which captured it, and proceeded to transfer its precious 
contents to their own ships. The Moslems, who had long watched 
for this crisis, ran instantly to the king, representing that the 
band of pirates were now seen in their true colours, having, in 
defiance of his royal power, commenced their system of robbery. 
His majesty, who had either forgotten bis alleged permission, or 
never meant it to be seriously taken, entered into their views, and 
allowed them to seek redress as they chose. The nairs, and 
other inhabitants of Calicut, having joined themj they proceeded 
in a united body against the factory. The Portuguese felt so 
perfectly secure that they (t first supposed the ttfmult to be raised 
only in jest, and hence, on asflertaining its hostile purpose, found 
great difiiculty in shutting the gates. Correa, with his slender 
troop, forthwith manned the roof of the edifice; but it was a con¬ 
test of seventy individuals against thousands, who rent the air 
with their cries, and poured in a thick cloud of darts and javelins. 
Signals of distress were raised to inform Cabral of their situation, 
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who At first Bent two boats to reconnoitre, and then all Us strength, 
with orders to push foil speed to the shore. Meantime the Moors, 
unable to effect an entrance, brought a large battering engine, 
which overthrew part of the wall, and afforded an inlet to the 
infuriated multitude. The little band of Europeans were com¬ 
pletely overpowered. Aires Correa and fifty men were killed; 
the remainder lept into the sea, and swam to the boats. 

Cabral having witnessed this dreadful catastrophe, called to¬ 
gether his officers, and in the heat of the moment determined by 
the most decisive measures to avenge their wrongs. Yet, accord¬ 
ing to Castanheda, a short pause was allowed to give room to the 
zamorin to offer an explanation; but when, instead of this, tidings 
were brought that he was employed in sharing the plunder of the 
factory, it was resolved no longer to delay a severe retaliation. 
Ten Moorish ships were attacked and taken, their cargoes emptied 
into those of the Portuguese, and their crews made prisoners; the 
captured vessels were then ranged in a row, set on fire, and ex¬ 
hibited in full blaze to the citizens of Calicut. The assailants 
next drew their squadron as close as possible to the shore, and 
begun a furious discharge of artillery, when they had the satis¬ 
faction to see the city on fire in several places, and of being as¬ 
sured that a ball had nearly struck the king, who hastily fied 
into the country. 

Having thus gratified his resentment, Cabral set sail, and pro¬ 
ceeded southward to Cochin, the second city on this coast as well 
for extent as for commercial importance. In those days the pre¬ 
liminary step necessary in all oriental traffic was a negotiation 
with the sovereign. He happened at that juncture to be in the 
interior, but the ddmii-al had secured a^ a mediator one Michael, 
a yogue or fakir, one of those eastcin sages who wander over tke 
country half-naked, smeared with cow-dung, and abjuring all the 
decencies and accommodations of social life. This holy but un¬ 
couth messenger proved completely successful. The king, an 
oppressed and reluctant vassal of Calicut, saw, in the commerce 
and alliance of these powerful strangers, the means of deliverance 
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from this y6ke, and of raising himself to an equality of splendour 
and independence. He even hastened to the city, and gave them 
an audience, which passed most satisfactorily, though the Portu- 
iguese saw nothing of that profuse wealth which had dazzled them 
in the person and court of the zamorin. The city, compared to 
Calicut, did not exhibit the same busy and crowded scene: there 
was, however, a great abundance of pepper, the commodity chiefly 
valued by the Europeans, and a cargo was obtained with the 
utmost &cility. When they were ready for sea, tidings came 
that the ruler of Calicut had sent against them sixty sail, of which 
eighteen were very largo vessels. Cabral went out with the re¬ 
solution to give them battle, without much dread of the result; 
but, as a favourable wind sprung up, he considered that even a 
victory could be of no benefit to his country, and that he should 
more completely realize the object of his expedition by carry¬ 
ing home the cargoes with which he had laden his vessels. He 
touched at Cananore, and met a reception, if possible, still more 
friendly than at Cochin; afterwards, steering round the Cape, he 
reached Lisbon on the 31st July 1501. 

But, before his arrival, the king had sent out three additional 
ships and a caravel, under Juan de Nueva, to reinforce his squa¬ 
dron. This officer was steering directly for Calicut, but fortu¬ 
nately found at San Bias, on the coast of Africa, a letter detailing 
the tragic and hostile proceedings which had taken place, and 
advising him to proceed at once to Cochin. He followed this 
course, and was well received, though the Moors hdre also suc¬ 
ceeded in raising sonfe obstacles to European traffici The zamorin, 
on learning the arrival of the new admiral,, sent a fleet to attack 
him; but it was beaten off|^ith such vigour as inlluced the Indian 
monarch to make overtures fo# accommodation, to which Nueva 
did not, in the first instance, think fit to listen. 

Meantime Cabral had entered the capital, where the narrative 
of his disasters, and of the deadly hostility which he had encoun¬ 
tered, excited a deep interest. Not only the individuals who from 
the first had opposed those distant and perilous enterprises, but 
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even some who had supported Gama in his early'career, con¬ 
sidered the undertaking as having now assumed a very critical 
aspect. As long as the object was confined to establishing fac¬ 
tories, forming alliances, and purchasing valuable cargoes, such 
expeditions had promised to augment without hazard the splen¬ 
dour of the monarchy and the national wealth; but now w'hen a 
mighty war was to be waged against a monarch situated at the 
opposite extremity of the globe, in a burning and pestilential 
climate, the resources of a small kingdom would too probably, 
they thought, be vainly exhausted in the attempt. The king, 
however, remained \mmoved by these arguments. Inspired, as 
usu&l in that age, by a mixture of religious and ambitious motives, 
he trusted in the papal grant which had conferred on Portugal 
the dominion of all the eastern regions discovered by her fleets, 
and deemed it both a right and a duty to take possession of the 
inheritance of these proscribed nations. Descending to views of 
a more ordinary policy, he reflected, that against the hostile dis¬ 
position of Calicut the friendship of the potent kings of Cochin 
and Cananore would be a powerful counterpoise. In short, he 
was fired with the ambition of founding an eastern empire; and, 
accordingly, instead of being intimidated by these tidings of tem¬ 
porary reverse, chose at this very moment to assume the lofty 
title of “ Lord of the Navigation, Conquest, and Commerce of 
Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia, and India.” To make good such high 
pretensions an armament was fitted out, much larger than had yet 
been sent into the Eastern Seas. The main fleet, amounting to 
fifteen sail, was ordered to support the factories of Cochin and 
Cananore; while another squadron of five vessels was directed to 
assume a station at the mouth of the Had Sea, with the view of 
excluding the hostile Moors froin any communication with the 
coast of Malabar. The command of the fleet was offered to Cabral, 
and that of the squadron to Vicente Sodre; but the former not 
brooking a divided power, Vasco de Gama was again invested 
with the direction of the expedition. 

This oflacer, in his progress round Africa, touched for the first 
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time at ^fala, where he formed a treaty of alliance and com¬ 
merce. At Quiloa he assnmed a higher tone, and, in resentment 
of the inhospitable treatment inflicted on Cabral, extorted from the 
fting a promise of submission and tribute. Approaching the 
coast of Arabia, he captured a large Moorish vessel; when, we 
regret to add, he stained all the glory of his discoveries by the 
most savage cruelty, and in the excess of his anger outdid the 
crimes which he came to avenge. Having first plundered the 
vessel, and shut up all the crew in the hold, he set it on fire. He 
then made for the coast of India, touched at Cananore, and thence 
proceeded to Calicut. Here a negotiation was opened, to demand 
redress for the injuries sustained by his predecessor. Conceiwng 
that the transaction was studiously protracted by the authorities, 
he collected fifty natives from the several vessels which he had 
captured, and, with an hour-glass in his band, assured the mes¬ 
senger, that unless he received satisfaction before the.sand was 
run, all their lives would be forfeited. The time having elapsed 
without obtaining a reply, he fulfilled his savage threat; adding 
to its hon-or by cutting oflf the hands and feet of the victims, 
which he sent on shore. Having then for some time poured a 
destructive fire upon the city, he sailed to Cochin, where he was 
received with the accustomed cordiality. Soon afterwards, how¬ 
ever, a message was brought from the zamorin, by a Bramin of 
venerable age and aspect, as well as of the most consummate 
address, who began by making inquiries respecting the Christian 
religion, for which he professed great admiration, and even feigned 
a disposition to embrace it. He then assured'Gama of his 
master’s anxious wish to renew his friendship with the Portuguese, 
end to make ample reparation for the wrongs tbfy had sufl'ered; 
in short, he wrought so artfully upon the admiral, as to prevail 
upon him to go to Calicut in a single ship to confer with the 
zamorin. But when he arrived at that port, instead of being 
admitted to the expected meeting, he found himself, as mfght have 
been anticipated, surrounded by thirty-four proas of the enemy, 
who conridered him their certain victim. In this extremity, how- 
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ever, be acted with the utmost promptitude and vigour; having 
cut his cable, he made full sail, and being supported by Vicente 
Sodre, extricated himself without loss from this imminent peril, 
lie then set out upon a cruise, in the course of which he captnreil 
several valuable ships, particularly one in which was a most 
magnificent idol, adorned with a vesture of beaten gold and eyes of 
emerald. After touching at Cananorc, and leaving Sodre with his 
squadron to blockade the Red Sea, the admiral took his departure 
for Portugal. 

In this last step Gama does not seem to have duly considered 
the interests and safety of bis Indian all}'. Tlie zamorin, as soon 
as he saw the Portuguese force removed, thought the time was 
come for avenging himself on his refractory vassal the King of 
Cochin, through whom this foreign enemy had obtained a fixed 
establishment on the coast of Malabar, lie at first represented 
his preparations as intended only against the Europeans; but, 
having mustered a large army, he directed his march upon Cochin, 
with a peremiitory demand that the sovereign should at once dis¬ 
solve conne.xion with tlii.s new people, and deliver up all the 
members of their factory left in bis capital. Considerable agita¬ 
tion pervaded the royal councils; a general alarm was spread 
among the people; and many of his majesty’s steadiest advisers 
were of opinion, that he would in vain attempt to make head 
against so mighty an invader. Rut he himself remained firm, 
determining to brave every peril In maintenance of the Portuguese 
alliance. Ills troops, however, unable to withstand the immense 
force of the enemy, were driven from post to post; his allies, and 
even his great lords, deserted him; and at length he had no hope 
left but that of being able, with a chefien band, to defend a strong 
passage leading to his chief city. The zamorin, flushed with 
victory, rushed on to the assault; and the Cochincsc troops, after 
a very gallant re.sistance, in which three princes of the blood fell, 
were forced to give way. The death of Namiuhin, next heir to 
the crown and a youth of distinguished gallantry, stnick the 
deepest despondence into the minds of the people; inspiring them 
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at with unbounded rage against the strangers, who, 

through the king’s obstinate attachment to them, had involved the 
nation in such dreadful calamities. But the monarch still adhered 
iShis allies; and to prevent them from being torn to pieces, he con¬ 
ducted them everywhere in his own train.- Being at length obliged 
to abandon Cochin he took refuge in the island of Vipeen, which, 
from its natural strength as well as from being invested with a 
sacred character, afforded a temporary security. It would not, 
however, have long availed, had he not been relieved by the ar¬ 
rival of ample succours from Europe. 

Emanuel was determined to maintain the footing which he had 
acquired in the eastern world; and having secured at Cochin a 
fixed point where ho might land and concentrate his troops, he 
despatched his reinforcements, no longer in one united fleet, but 
by successive detachments. 'J’hree expeditions were equipped, one 
under Alphonso Albuquerque, the future conqueror of the East; 
another under Francisco Albuquerque; and a third under Antonio 
Saldanha. Francisco arrived first on the coast of Arabia, and col- 
logged there the remains of the squadron formerly commanded by 
Vicente Sodre, who, neglecting the safety of the King of Cochin, 
had engaged in a general piracy, and at length perished in a 
violent storm. The Portuguese admiral then sailed to the succour 
of that resolute monarch, whom, as we have already suggested, he 
found in the Isle of Vipeen, reduced to the last extremity. He 
was hailed as a deliverer, and the troops of the zaniorin almost 
immediately evacuated the cj^. Having reinstated the king, 
he farther undertook, on the arrival of Alphonso, expeditions into 
the interior, and even into the dominions* of the enemy. On 
several occasions, howeverf they were surrounded by greatly 
superior numbers, and with difficulty escaped. The sovereign of 
Calicut then made overtures for peace, which was granted on con¬ 
dition that full satisfaction should be given for the previous 
outrages; that a large quantity of pepper should be delivered; 
and that the city should be completely opened to Portuguese com¬ 
merce. Soon after Fernando Correa had an unfortunate encounter 
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with one of his ships, which he took and carried Cochin. 
Osorio represents Alphonso as acting in the most unjust manner, 
by refusing all redress or compensation; while, according to De 
Barros, the zamorin merely caught at this incident as a pretext 
for dissolving a treaty concluded with the mere view of gaining 
time. The two Albuquerques, on perceiving this hostile disposi¬ 
tion, sailed to Calicut, and endeavoured to intimidate the monarch 
into a renewal of the engagement, but without success. They 
then, very unaccountably it would seem, set sail for Europe, leaving 
the capital of their all}' guarded only by a few hundred men under 
Duarte Pacheco. 

The zamorin, seeing Cochin left thus defenceless, determined to 
make a grand effort to crush his rebellious vassal and extirpate 
that hated race, who, through him, were every day obtaining a 
firmer footing on the Indian shores. All his nairs were summoned; 
his allies and dependent princes were called into the field; the 
Moors eagerly forwarded the equipment of the expedition ; while 
two Milanese deserters taught him to cast brass cannon, and to 
introduce other European improvements. According to repqpt 
fifty thousand men assembled, and began their march upon 
Cochin. The rumour of these mighty preparations shook the 
fidelity of many of the chiefs. Several stole off to join the invader; 
others, especially the Moslems, formed plots to aid him when he 
should arrive; and a general panic spread even among the well 
affected. Attached as the king was to the Portuguese, his courage 
failed; he expressed to Pacheco h^fear that every attempt at re¬ 
sistance was now^yain, and that no choice was left but of uncon¬ 
ditional submission; yet assuring him that care would be taken 
to secure his safe retreat. The Eiiropean replied in a tone of 
lofty indignation, giving vent to his astonishment that the king 
should doubt whether his countrymen would fulfil their promise of 
defending him ; and declaring, at the same time, with the fullest 
confidence, that his little band, aided by the forces of Cochin, 
would bring the war to a triumphant issue. The monarch’s 
spirits revived; and, confiding in these assurances, he placed all 
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liis resoijj;@es, and the whole conduct of the campaign, in tl 
hanSs" of Pacheco. That chief, perhaps the ablest and wisest i 
the Portuguese officers, began to prepare with the utmost activit 
io meet this iinmiuent danger. lie proclaimed the severest pena 
ties against deserters, guarded all the passages by which the 
might escape, and having detected five Moors while making th 
attempt, he carried them on board with the avowed intention c 
putting them to death. The king made earnest intercession fo 
their deliverance, which Pacheco resolutely refused, and evei 
announced their doom as fixed; yet he only kept them in close am 
secret custody, that, after the crisis should have passed, he migh 
agreeably surprise the sovereign and their friends by their re¬ 
appearance. He began also to act on the offensive, making varioui 
incursions into the enemy’s temtory; and his return from thence 
laden with booty wonderfully revived the spirits of his adherents. 

The zaraorin, meantime, with his mighty host in full array, 
was bearing down upon Cochin. That city possessed a very 
defensible position, as it could only be approached across a number 
of islands separated from the continent by narrow channels. But 
these channels were passable by fords, to defend which became 
the main object of the Portuguese. The invader, supported by a 
fleet of 160 vessels, marched towards one of these shallows, at a 
place where his squadron had room to act. They immediatelv 
began an attack upon four European barks, and at the same time 
the whole army attempted to pass over. Pacheco awaited the 
onset with 400 of his countrymen and 500 chosen troops of 
(ochin. The latter, howeve^, as soon as thej saw the mighty 
host in glittering armour advancing with.loua shouts into the 
water, fled at full speed, Jpaving only their ti^o chiefs, whom 
Piicheco detained, that they toight be witnesses of European 
valour. The first attack was made by the fleet, of which the 
pioas covered the sea; yet his little squadron kept up a fire so 
well directed, that all the ships which approached were either 
itunk or dispersed. The hardest conflict was with twenty, which 
weie bound together by an iron chain; but Pacheco, by a well- 
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aimed discharge from a large cannon, cut the chain'^ two, and 
they were scattered like the others. The laud army, meaucime, 
were making furious efforts to pass the ford, darkening the air 
with their javelins, which they discharged from a huge turret 
with powerful effect. The attack was continued so long, that the 
Portuguese were nearly overpowered with fatigue; yet their little 
band maintained their ground so firmly, and kept up so destructive 
a fire, that the enemy was finally beaten off. Of the defenders a 
few were wounded, but not a single man killed; while more than 
a thousand of their opponents were believed to have fallen. 

The zamorin, most deeply mortified by this issue, determined to 
make another grand effort. lie augmented his fleet to upwards 
of two hundred vessels, and put 15,000 troops on board, design¬ 
ing to make a combined naval and military attack. Pacheco, on 
seeing this armament approach, ordered hi/ men not to move till 
the enemy should come up, when he opened a tremendous fire, which 
struck them with such amazement, that, in spite of the utmost 
exertions on the part of their leaders, the whole betook themselves 
to a shameful flight. Repeated attempts, always with the same 
result, were made on successive days by the Indian sovereign. 
On the last oceasion the Portuguese were rather hard pressed, and 
suffered some loss; but the casualties on the other side were also 
greater than ever, and sickness having broken out in his army, he 
renounced all hopes of success, and returned to Calicut. 

These advantages may be considered as having laid the founda¬ 
tion of European empire in India. It hence became manifest, 
that the innumer^le multitude of the native people, and the vast 
armies which thi^ brought into the field, would not avail either 
for conquest or defence, and that a handful of disciplined warriors 
possessed an irresistible superiop’ty over the countless hosts of 
Asia. Pacheco pointed out the road of victory to Albuquerque, 
by the brilliancy and extent of whose exploits his own name was 
afterwards eclipsed; yet, with inferior means, he commanded 
more uniform success, and was perhaps superior to him in wisdom 
and talent, as well as in humanity. He was at length superseded 
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by Lope §^rez, who arrived with a fleet and army from Portugal, 
bur'vvuo’treated him with merited distinction, and on their return 
home loaded his character with the highest commendations. In 
his zeal for the public service he had neglected his private fortune, 
which the king gave him an opportunity of retrieving by appoint¬ 
ing him Governor of El Minfi, the chief settlement on the coast 
of Africa. Here, however, a violent faction was raised against 
him; he was sent home in chains, and kept long in confinement; 
and though at last honourably acquitted, died without receiving 
the rewards due to his signal merits. 

Soarez, on reaching the coast of India, ■was immediately waited 
on by a Moor called Coje Bequi, accompanied b^' a Portuguese 
boy who had been a captive at Calicut. They brought overtures 
of peace from the zamorin, who offered to release all the prisoners, 
and to grant every commercial privilege the admiral could desire. 
'I'his chief appears to have been now in earnest, and Lope agreed 
to steer for Calicut, whence a ship brought out to him a supply 
of prorisions with several of the principal captives, who were 
delivered unconditionally. Tlie treaty .seemed to be proceeding in 
the most favourable train, ■when the Europeans added a condition, 
that the Milanese who had assisted the zamorin in the late war 
should be delivered up. The Moorish negotiator replied, that an 
article which so deeply affected his master’s honour could not be 
concluded without special reference to himself; for which purpose 
a certain delay was craved, as he was then at some distance in 
the interior. But Soarez, with that overhearing temper to which 
his countrymen were too prone, demanded iniffie^iate assent; and 
this being withheld, he opened a fire upon tnPcity, and reduced 
a great part of It to ashes^ He then sailed fo* Cochin, the king 
of which earnestly pressed hi«n to destroy Cranganore, a frontier 
town strongly attached to the zamorin. He found this a some¬ 
what difficult task; however, after an obstinate contest, he took 
the place, burned it, and carried tbe fleet in triumph to his head 
• establishment. Having afterwards destroyed a considerable squa¬ 
dron stationed at Panane, he returned to Europe. 



In 1505, the King of Portugal sent out a large ^et under 
Francisco Almeyda, who bore for the first time the pompousiitle 
of Yiceroy of India. Having spent some time in establishing the 
dominion of his flag over Eastern Africa, he sailed across to- 
Malabar. In resentment for some acts of piracy, he attacked 
Onor, and obtained temporary possession of that place ; but tho 
enemy came down in such vast numbers, that he was soon obliged 
to re-embark. However, as they had suffered severely, and as 
his strength was still formidable, they were induced to grant his 
demands. He was soon afterwards flattered by the arrival of an 
embassy from the King of Narsinga, a mighty Mohammedan 
potentate, whose capital, Bisnagar, was justly described as far sur¬ 
passing in magnificence the greatest of the maritime cities. The 
unrivalled splendour of the gems which they brought as presents 
bore ample testimony to the wealth of their master. They carried 
a most courteous message from this great sovereign, who even 
offered to bestow in marriage on John, the young prince of Por¬ 
tugal, his daughter, a virgin of exquisite beauty. What reply 
was made respecting the lady, historians have not recorded ; but 
Almeyda’s answer showed a disposition to cultivate a friendly 
intercourse with the monarch himself. 

On repairing to Cochin, he found a remarkable change. Tri- 
umpara, the old and faithful friend of the Portuguese, was now a 
fakir, living on herbs, clothed in tatters, renouncing the world, 
and entirely absorbed in the contemplation of the mysterious 
essence of Brahma,—a transformation of which the West has pre¬ 
sented only one.signal example, but which is much less foreign 
to oriental ideas." Anxious as he was to show every mark of 
respect to this benevolent devotee, it wpuld have been superfluous 
to bestow his rich presents on one who had bidden adieu for ever 
to the earth and all its concerns. He tendered them to his 
nephew, Nambeadim, who, by the law of nair succession, had 
already ascended his uncle’s throne. Meantime Coulan, a port 
frequented on account of the abundance of excellent pepper which 
it afforded, had become the scene of a dreadful tragedy. Home, 
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whom Alipeyda had stationed there, finding it difficult to make 
up%r.') ‘cargo, determined upon using the most violent means for 
effecting his object. Ho caused all the Moorish ships to be dis- 
tnantled, and would not allow them to take on board a pound of 
the spice till the Portuguese had completed their lading. This 
outrageous prohibition was as annoying to the natives as to the 
Moors; and the former were easily induced to join in a scheme of 
revenge. They assembled in vast numbers, and attacked the 
aggressors, who, amounting to no more than thirteen, fled to a 
chapel dedicated to the Virgin. The mob soon surrounded this 
sanctuary; but not being able to force an entrance, the}’' brought 
a quantity of wood, and succeeding in setting fii'e to it, they de¬ 
stroyed the edifice with all who were in it. Almcyda censured and 
even degraded Homo, who, however, had left the place before 
this crisis ; yet, deeming it not the less necessary to inflict a memor¬ 
able chastisement on the Coulanites, he sent an armament under 
his son Lorenzo, who destroyed a part of their fleet. 

The viceroy now found himself exposed to a danger of the first 
magnitude, and n hich threatened to shake the very foundation of 
Portuguese ascendency. The Sultan of Cairo, inflamed at once 
by that bigoted zeal with which the Mohammedan creed inspires its 
\ otaries, and by the injuries which his vessels had sustained from 
European pirates, fitted out a large fleet, and sent it under the 
command of Mir Hocem, to the coast of India, to extirpate that 
infidel race who were extending conquest and devastation over all 
the Eastern Seas. At the time he received intelligence that this 
flotilla was under sail, a considerable part o£ hie squadron was 
still out under Lorenzo, to whom he sent instriKtions to attack the 
enemy before they could agave on the coast and'be joined by any 
of the native princes. The y«ng admiral, who had anchored off 
the port of Chaul, was busily preparing to execute his father’s 
directions when the Egyptians were seen approaching the harbour. 
The enemy, having a favourable wind and tide, entered the river, 
■and at once drew up their ships in order of battle. The Portu¬ 
guese fought for two days with the most desperate valour, not only 
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keeping up & constant ttannonade, but boarding and^^pturing 
several of the Sultan’s galleys; and Lorenzo was only ^evented 
by an adverse current from taking the commander’s ship. But 
on the second morning Mir Hocem was reinforced by Malik Az, 
the viceroy of Diu. At the end of that bloody day the squadron 
under the son of Almcyda was dreadfully shattered; the principal 
oflBcera, including the gallant leader himself, were wounded; and 
the force of the enemy was so immensely superior, as to leave nc 
hope of a successful resistance. It was determined, in a council 
of war, to take advantage of a favourable tide, and proceed out to 
sea. This movement having been commenced at midnight, was 
going on successfully, when, by a fearful mischance, the ship in 
which Lorenzo himself sailed ran foul of some fishing-stakes. 
Pelagio Sousa, who commanded the nearest galley, fastened a 
rope, and, plying all his oars, endeavoured to tow her off, but in 
vain. Meantime the whole of the enemy’s fleet, having discovei"ed 
what was going on, pressed close behind. Sousa’s men, appre¬ 
hending that they would be involved in the fate of the vessel to 
which they were attached, hasely cut the rope, when their ship 
was irresistibly borne out to sea by the current, leaving the admi¬ 
ral to contend alone with his numerous pursuers. He was now 
'entreated to enter a boat, in which he might still have easily 
regained the fleet; but the brave and high-spirited youth declared 
his fixed determination not to abandon his crew in this extremity, 
but to share their fate whatever it might be. He had not yet lost 
all hope that, by prodigious exertions of valour, he might hold out 
till the advancing tide should float his ship. He drew up his 
hundred men, of whom seventy were wounded, with such skill, 
that the enemy Nlurst not attempt to board. They merely col¬ 
lected their vessels round him, sMid opened a tremendous fire, 
which wrapped the combatants in a cloud of flame and smoke. 
Lorenzo having received a ball in the thigh, which rendered him 
unable to move, caused himself to be lashed to the mast, whenct 
he continued to direqt and cheer his men. At length anotho 
ball struck him in the hreast; he fell down and expired. Sti’ 
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the cn!ijf,>lsisted three successive attei^pts to board, till Malik 
Az, a prince equally distinguished for bravery and humanity, 
prevailed on the twenty survivors, all of whom were wounded, 
to surrender, and treated them with the most tender care and 
sympathy. De Barros adds, that he wrote a letter to Almeyda, 
deeply condoling with him on the death of his son, whose valour 
had commanded his warmest admiration. 

It was a most painful task to communicate to the governor the 
loss of his only son, cut off in the midst of such a high and hope¬ 
ful career. He received the tidings with fortitude and piety, 
declaring that he had much less desired for the youth long life 
than a distinguished character. Gratified in this point, and trusting 
that he was now enjoying the reward of his excellent conduct, he 
did not feel any cause to mourn. Meantime, however, he was 
eagerly preparing to avenge his death, and that too, we are sorry 
to add, in a temper ill accordant with the meek spirit of the faith 
which he had just professed. He had got ready a fleet of nineteen 
ships, having on board an army partly Portuguese, partly natives 
of Cochin, and was about to sail, when his path was crossed by a 
most unexpected event. .\ 

In the year 1506, Alphonso Albuquerque was despatched with 
a large reinforcement to the fleet now in India. He went out 
burning with hope, and big with vast schemes of ambition, aspiring 
to the reputation of spreading the Portuguese sway over all the 
East. Having sailed first to Arabia, he reduced Curiat, Muscat, 
and other important cities on that coast. He then attacked the 
celebrated kingdom of Ormuz, and, after several dreadful combats 
by sea and land, had so far succeeded as to impose a treaty which 
rendered its king tributaiy, and was erecting a fort that would 
have commanded the city, whin the treacherous desertion of three 
of his officers compelled him for the present to relinquish the 
fruit of his victories. Almeyda, who was friendly to moderate 
measures, and averse to schemes of conquest, had sent a disavowal 
of these violent and ambitious assaults. But what was his 
astonishment when Albuquerque arrived at Cochin, and presented 
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a commission constituting himself Governor-general To 

be thus checked in an undertaking to which he was impelled by 
such powerful motives was more than he could endure. Finding 
that his principal officers, by whom he was idolized, w’erc ready 
to support him even in resistance to the royal will, he told his 
successor that, under present circumstances, it was impossible to 
carry the order into effect, and more especially until, by vanquish¬ 
ing the Egyptian fleet, he had avenged his son’s death. The 
other replied indignantly, and not without reason, that the king’s 
mandate was imperative and unconditional, and that any delay in 
obeying it was equivalent to setting the royal authoiity at open 
defiance. The former adhered to his resolution, and even, on 
polite pretences, declined allowing to his successor any share in 
the expedition, who retired in disgust to Cochin. 

Almeyda now sailed to attack the enemy; but on his way 
having learned that Dabul, one of the greatest commercial esta¬ 
blishments on this coast, had embraced with zeal the Egyptian 
cause, he determined to turn aside and reduce it. This station 
was very strongly defended, not only by a trench and palisade, 
but by a fort with powerful batteries, to disembark in the face of 
which appeared a very perilous enterprise. The Portuguese 
commander, however, caused the ships to be drawn up in a line 
facing the shore, then ordered his troops to enter the boats, and 
push full speed towards the land. They followed his directions 
with enthusiasm, and even with rapture leaped on shore, striving 
which should be foremost, and pressed on to the rampart. By this 
rapid and skilful movement the artillery pointed against the 
ships, having a somewhat high range, passed over the heads of 
the advancing soldiers, who without tiny annoyance reached the 
gates. They could then advance^only by three narrow passages 
between the city and the beach, each stoutly defended by large 
bands of aimed citizens. The contest was dreadful; the piles of 
dead fonned a barrier more formidable than even the palisade; 
and the assailants thronging behind impeded each other. Almeyda, 
perceiving these ohstacies, ordered Yasco Pereyra to penetrate, by 
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an^ber fi^aage less open but also less diligently guarded, by 
which he entered the city, and soon placed it in possession of the 
Portuguese. The conqueror gave it up to plunder; and his 
followers, it is reluctantly admitted, stained their glory by inex¬ 
pressible cruelties. The streets streamed with blood, and the 
parent besought in vain for the life of his child. The distracted 
multitudes fled in crowds to the great mosque,' but soon finding 
that no place was sacred in the eyes of their enemies, hastened 
through the opposite gates, and sought refuge in the eaves of the 
neighbouring mountain. The commander took up his quarters in 
the holy edifice; but'confusion still reigned through the city, and 
in the morning an alarm was given that a fire had broken out in 
the eastern quarter. The flames spread rapidly through the light 
fabrics of timber; and the sparks flying from roof to roof, street 
after street was enveloped in the conflagration. Almeyda and his 
officers fled before it; and in a few hours there remained of this 
magnificent city only a pile of smoking wood and ashes. The 
fire also reached the shipping, which was entirely consumed, and 
even the Portuguese vessels were in danger. According to Osorio 
and other historians, this conflagration was ordered by the admiral 
himself, as the only means of withdrawing his men from plunder, 
and preventing an entire loss of discipline; but De Barros men¬ 
tions this only as a rumour, and it certainly appears somewhat 
improbable. 

^'rom this disgraceful triumph the victor hastened to his main 
object of attacking the combined fleets in the Gulf of Cambay. 
Overtures of peace were received, but being considered, apparently 
with little reason, as insidious, they obtained no notice. The 
enemy's squadrons were gft-oimly posted in the harbour of Diu, 
where Malik Az advised his ally to await the onset; but the im¬ 
petuous spirit of Mir Hocem impelled him to leave the harbour, 
keeping, however, so near the shore as to be supported by a ehain 
of batteries. The large vessels were linked two and two, and de¬ 
fended against boarding by a sloping network of strong rope. 
The Portuguese, notwithstanding, advanced to the attack with the 
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Utmost intrepidity; and Vasco Percyra, the hero of" fleet, 
undertook to bear down upon the emir himself. The enemy 
opened a terrible fire, one discharge of which killed ten of his 
men. Undismayed by this loss, he was soon on board of their 
ship; where, having for a moment lifted his helmet, a ball pierced 
his throat and he expired. Tavora with his followers had mounted 
the network, when, part of it breaking, they fell down upon the 
deck: still, notwithstanding this accident, the. Egyptians were at 
length all either killed or forced to quit the vessel. Pedro Cam 
also attacked another ship, and before the grappling-irons could 
be fixed, thirty-eight of his sailors were on the net-work; but 
while they were unfortunately entangled in it, his head was struck 
off, and they themselves could not use their weapons with free¬ 
dom ; yet, being seasonably supported by another party, they 
rallied and in the end subdued the crew. In fine, all the large 
vessels were either sunk or taken; the remainder, discomfited and 
shattered, retreated far up the river, where the victors could not 
follow. The captured ships were found to contain ample booty, the 
whole of which Almeyda divided among his people. 

After this signal defeat, Malik Az sent to treat for peace. The 
conqueror assumed at first a very high tone, demanding that Mir 
Hocem, the inveterate enemy of the Christian name, should be 
delivered into his hands. The Cambayan prince, with that lofty 
sense of honour which had always distinguished him, declared 
that such treatment of a firm and faithful ally was altogether 
inadmis.sible, and he could only engage to restore unconditionally 
all the European captives. With this Almeyda, after such a dear- 
bought victory, thought it expedient to be satisfied. We grieve 
to add that, inspired by a feeling verj’ different from that of his 
antagonist, on arriving off the port of Cananore, he disgraced his 
cause by a general massacre of the prisoners. It is lamentable 
to reflect that a commander, who had previously gained some 
reputation for clemency, should have been stimulated to such 
actions by grief for the death of a son, who had fallen in open and 
honourable battle against a generous foe. 
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i)n tib return to Cochin, he was again summoned by Albu¬ 
querque to yield up the command assigned by the sovereign to 
himself; but, encouraged by his partisans, he still held the reigns 
of power, and even went so far as to place his rival under a 
nominal arrest. At this juncture, however, arrived Fernando 
Coutinho, a nobleman of high character, with fifteen ships and a 
considerable body of troops. This officer immediately undertook 
to mediate between the contending parties, and, by representing 
to Ahneyda how very irregular the course was into which he bad 
been betrayed, persuaded him amicably to resign the viceroyalty. 
Having made this sacrifice to duty, he set sail for Portugal. In 
passing along the southern coast of Africa, bis men involved 
themselves in a scuffle with a hand of Hottentots, when ho has¬ 
tened to their aid with a party nearly unarmed, and full of con¬ 
tempt for this rude and almost savage enemy. These barbarians, 
however, swift and fearless, made so terrible an onset, that 
Alraeyda, deserted by his troojis, was mortally wounded with a 
javelin in the neck, and fell. The Portuguese writers lament it 
as a singular caprice of fate, that this illustrious commander, who 
had fought in all the Indian Seas, and had vanquished the 
mightiest warriors of the East, should perish thus miserably on 
an unknown shore, in a contest with a handful of naked and de¬ 
formed wretches scarcely entitled to the name of men. 

Albuquerque now deteiTnincd not to lose a moment in entering 
on his vast schemes of conquest. The first object of attack was 
Calicut, the chief scat of a power which had the piost resolutely 
opposed his countrymen. Coutinho, who was about to return to 
Portugal, insisted upon being allowed to taTie the lead upon this 
occasion, which his rank, a^ t^e friendship that subsisted between 
them, made it impossible for him to refuse. The fleet arrived on 
the 2d January 1510 in front of Calicut; but as the city could 
only be approached by narrow avenues through thick woods, in 
,which the whole army had not room to act, it was arranged that 
the two commanders should advance in separate divisions. Albu¬ 
querque’s party scarcely slept, so much were they excited by the 
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joyful and eager anticipation of landing; and as soijo as day 
dawned, they could no longer be restrained, but sprung on shore, 
and rushed against a fortified palace, which was to be the first 
object of assault. A few minutes placed it in their possession; and 
Coutinho, whose march had been delayed by several accidents, 
came up and found the prize won. He hurst into a torrent of 
invective against the viceroy for having anticipated him contrary 
to faith and agreement, declaring that he should not be so cheated 
in regard to the attack on the principal palace, which stood on the 
other side of the city. Albuquerque attempted to explain, and 
besought him not to advance without having secured a retreat; 
but the other would not listen either to advice or remonstrance. 
He forced his way with impetuous valour through the streets of 
Calicut, and reached the royal residence, which, as is common in 
the East, formed a little town surrounded by a wall, and was the 
only regular fortification in the city. It was, besides, defended 
by the main strength of the army; but nothing could arrest 
Coutinho, who soon forced open the gates, and rendered himself 
master of the whole enclosure. Deeming his victory already 
complete and secure, he allowed his men full license to plunder, 
and, repairing himself to the regal halls, sought rest and refresh¬ 
ment after the toils of the battle. The Indians had been surprised, 
but were not dismayed; perhaps they had allowed Coutinho to 
advance so far, with the view of drawing him into a trap. The 
chief nair uttered a cry which, repeated from mouth to mouth to 
the distance of several miles, drew quickly around him thirty 
thousand men well armed, and determined to conquer or die. 
They fell first I’pon Albuquerque, who with his troops occupied 
the city, maintaining a communication with the fleet. He found 
himself wholly unprepared to sustain this attack. The Indians, 
occupying the roofs and all the most advantageous coverts, poured 
upon the Portuguese a continued shower of darts; while they, 
entangled in narrow lanes and avenues, could neither advance nor 
recede. Their chief, after seeing some of his bravest men fall, 
had no resource but to set fire to this part of the citj*; nhen the 
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enemy, beiqg dispersed by the flames, the Europeans, taking ad¬ 
vantage of the confusion, made a rapid retreat, and reached the 
ships. Coutinho meantime received repeated warnings of the 
alarming state of affairs; but secure in fancied triumph, and 
viewing the natives with fixed contempt, he shut his ears to all 
intimations of peril. Soon, however, when his colleague had 
given way, and the whole force of the enemy was turned against 
himself, the danger became too pressing to be any longer over¬ 
looked. lie then sprung to the head of his troops, and fought 
like a lion. The palace was set on fire ; and his men, completely 
surrounded by a vast army, in a disadvantageous position, sought 
only to cut their way through to the ships. In this disastrous 
day Coutinho himself fell; and, in endeavouring to defend him, 
Vasco Sylveira, and other chiefs of the noblest families in Por¬ 
tugal, shared his fate. De Barros reckons that, out of 1600, 
eighty were killed and 300 wounded. Albuquerque, stunned by 
repeated blows, remained for some time apparently dead; but be 
was carried off by his followers, and conveyed to Cochin, where 
he slowly gained strength. - 

This inauspicious commencement in no degree cooled the ardour 
of the viceroy. Scarcely had he recovered from his wounds, 
when he resumed his boldest schemes of conquest; and though 
he no longer ventured to attack the metropolis of the zamorin, he 
still wished to gain some great city which his countrymen might 
establish as their capital, where he might safely moor his fleets, 
aud thence realize his plans of victory and colonizatiftn. Timoia, 
an Indian pirate, the trusty friend of the Portuguese, drew his 
attention to tloa. This town is situated upon an island twenty- 
three miles in circuit, if island it may be called^ which is sepa¬ 
rated from the land only by a salt-marsh fordable in many places. 
The surface is fertile, diversified by little hills and valleys, and 
almost sufficient of itself to supply a great city with every neces¬ 
sary of life. The adjoining territory, called Canara, forms the 
•sea-coast of the Deccan. It had been conquered by the Mogul, 
and annexed to the dominions of Delhi; but, in the distracted 
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State of that empire, several independent kingdoms hrd arisen in 
the south, among which Narsinga, with its capital of Bisna^ar, 
set the example. Of these rulers the sovereign of Goa, called the 
zabaim, was the most powerful. Timoia, however, gave notice 
that this prince, being occupied in war with several states of the 
interior, had left his own almost unprotected. Albuquerque, 
readily embracing this suggestion, hastily as.sembled an expedi¬ 
tion, and, in conjunction with his guide, arrived off Goa on the 
25th February 1510. Several of the forts which defended the 
approaches having been taken, and the fleet of the besiegers 
brought up close to the walls, the citizens, who were chiefly per¬ 
sons connected with trade, began seriously to ponder the conse¬ 
quences likely to ensue were the place to be taken by storm, 
especially by an enemy whose mercy had never been conspicuous. 
They sent, therefore, a deputation, composed principally of mer¬ 
chants, who privately intimated that the Portuguese commander 
might obtain admission on certain conditions, including full pro¬ 
tection to commerce and private property. Albuquerque granted 
these terms, and was immediately put in possession of the town. 
He fulfilled his stipulations in the strictest manner, adopting 
every measure calculated to preserve order and prosperity, and 
even continuing many of the natives in their civil employments. 
Having occupied the palace of the zabaim, he assumed at once the 
character of a great eastern potentate; sending an embassy to 
the King of Narsinga, and receiving, in the most gracious manner, 
those of Persia and Ormuz, who were then on a mission to the 
sovereign of Goa. But he soon found himself by no means in the 
secure and agreeable position he at first imagined. The zabaim, 
on hearing that 'his capital was in tlje possession of those hated 
foreigners, roused all his energies; and disregarded every object 
in comparison with their immediate expulsion. He at once con¬ 
cluded peace with his enemies, several of whom made common 
cause with him against this powerful adversary; and an army of 
upwards of 40,000 men began its march under his direction. 
Albuquerque undauntedly viewed its advance, though threatened 
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with an inrternal danger perhaps still more formidable. In this 
distant service, the spirit of discipline was not easily maintained, 
and both men and officers had acquired a habit of criticising the 
.proceedings of their general. There arose a numerous party, who 
argued, that with so small a number of troops, and without any 
prospect of reinforcement, it was madness to attempt making 
head against the numerous host now approaching, surrounded by 
a population generally hostile, and in the heart of an immense 
city, whose inhabitants only watched for an opportunity to aid in 
their destruction. These fears and reasonings were by no means 
without foundation; but the lofty spirit of Albuquerque indignantly 
repelled the idea of tamely relinquishing so magnificent a prize. 
The faction, amounting to nine hundred, insisted that so brave an 
army ought not to be sacrificed to the obstinacy of one roan, and 
began to form a scheme for wresting the power from their com¬ 
mander, and carrying into efiect their own counsels. But having 
traced this plot to its origin, he surprised the conspirators at a 
secret meeting, and threw the ringleaders into prison. The 
remainder sued for pardon, which, being unable to dispense with 
the services of any of his small number of troops, he could not 
expediently refuse. They were therefore, with a very few excep¬ 
tions, restored to their employments. 

The zabaim meantime was advancing upon the city. The chief 
hope of Albuquerque depended upon bis success in defending the 
approaches to the island; but the channel separating it from the 
mainland was so narrow, and in many places so shallow, that it 
presented by no means an insuperable obstacle! lie stationed 
chosen troops at all the exposed points, cowering them with walls 
and intrenchments. The jiative prince, complefely baflled in his 
first attempts, had almost rfsigned himself to de.spair; but at 
length he bethought himself of a nocturnal attack, favoured by 
the monsoon. The night of the 17th May, being dark and stormy, 
two large bodies advanced at different points, and though unable 
to surprise the Portuguese, succeeded in forcing their way into the 
island. The whole army was soon transported over, and com- 
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meneed operations against the city. The viceroy stood lis ground 
with his characteristic firmness; but as the enemy was aided by 
repeated risings within the walls, while his own officers took 
occasion to renew their remonstrances as to the untenable nature 
of the place, he found at last that no alternative remained but to 
retire into the fort, whence, by means of the river on which it was 
situated, he could still communicate with the fleet. But the 
zabaim, having taken possession of the town, immediately com¬ 
menced operations for reducing this stronghold. By sinking large 
ships in the stream, he endeavoured to interrupt the communica¬ 
tion, and at the same time provided pitch, sulphur, and other 
combustibles, for the purpose of setting fire to the Portuguese 
squadron. Albuquerque, unable to obstruct the progress of these 
fatal measures, at last felt that he must evacuate the fortress. 
Even this was become difficult; but he executed his resolution 
with vigour and success. Having conveyed privately on board 
all the guns, ammunition, and provisions, and seen the troops 
embark in profound silence, he himself went last into the flag-ship. 
He might have reached the fleet unnoticed and unmolested, had 
not the explosion of a magazine, which roused the enemy, given 
rise to a severe encounter. 

Being in this manner compelled to move out to sea, he was 
anxious to do something which might redeem the honour lost in 
his late undertaking, and revive the spirits of his men. At Pangin, 
near Goa, the enemy had formed a strongly intrenched camp, and 
frequently stnt out vessels to annoy the Portuguese. He there¬ 
fore fitted out an expedition, which, approaching in deep silence, 
reached the shore at the first dawn, suddenly landed, and having 
sounded the drutos and trumpets, aqd raised loud shouts, the 
Indians awoke in such a panic, that they ran off without once 
facing their assailants; upon which the latter, at their leisure, 
carried off a great quantity of artillery and stores, as well as a 
large supply of provisions. Learning soon after that a squadron 
was preparing to attack him, he anticipated the movement by 
sending a number of ships, under his nephew, Antony Noronha. 
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who waajjiet by the Indian chief at the head of thirty paraoa; but, 
after an obstinate conflict, the zabaiin was compelled to retreat foil 
speed to the shore. The conquerors followed, when Peter and 
Ferdinand Andrade, with five men, boarded the principal vessel; 
but their captain, mounting behind them, was severely wounded, 
and fell into the boat. Amid the general anxiety, and while all 
efforts were employed to remove their leader out of danger, the 
Andrades and their party were forgotten; the ship, by the reced¬ 
ing of the tide, was left on dry land; and they were attacked by 
greatly superior numbers, against whom they could only defend 
themselves by prodigies of valour. When their condition was 
observed, it was for some time doubtful how to reach them; at 
length eight bold mariners pushing on shore in the long-boat, 
attacked and made themselves masters of the ship; but, being 
unable to tow it off, were obliged to content themselves with the 
feat of rescuing their comrades. It is pleasing, amid the ferocity 
of this war, to find an exchange of chivalrous courtesy. The 
zabaim sent messengers, expressing his admiration of the valour 
of the Portuguese; and a polite answer was returned. Even a 
negotiation for peace was opened, though without success. 

Tlie pride of the cuemy being humbled, and the spirits and 
courage of the Portuguese revived by these exploits, Albuquerque 
sailed to Cananore, where he refitted his fleet, and received con¬ 
siderable reinforcements; resolving, as soon as the season allowed, 
to make a second attempt upon Goa. Ills confidence of a happier 
issue on this occasion seems to have been founded chiefly on the 
fact that the zabaim was involved in war with .the kingdom of 
Narsinga, which w'as likely for some tlmp to occupy the greater 
part of his forces. Unable, however, to muster* more than 1500 
European and 300 native troaps, it was a very serious undertak¬ 
ing to attack a largo and strong capital, garrisoned by upwards 
of 9000 men. It had been farther strengthened by a new wall 
and ditch, and by a stockade drawn through the water, behind 
which the ships were moored in security, and stood like so many 
towers. However, having arrived in front of the city, he deter- 
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mined not to delay the assault, though there was no appearance 
of his ally Tiraoia. In the morning, accordingly, he ^ened with 
his cannon a tremendous fire, and the whole shore was wrapt in a 
cloud of smoke, illumined only by the flashes. Ue landed and 
divided his troops into two parts, one of which was led by him¬ 
self, and attacked the northern quarter; the other, in three sepa¬ 
rate bands, proceeded in an opposite direction. One division, led 
by the Limas and other chosen heroes, having anticipated their 
commander, drove the enemy within the walls; and as they were 
shutting the gate, Fernando Melos thrust in a large spear, which 
prevented it from closing. Several others following this example, 
it was, after a most desperate struggle, forced open, and the 
assailants entered along with the fugitives. These, however, still 
made a resolute stand in the houses and corners of the streets, 
particularly in the palace of the zabaim. Here a strong body 
had taken post, and twenty Portuguese, who rashly advanced, 
were almost entirely cut to pieces. John de Lima, on forcing a 
passage, found his brother Jeronymo, with several of his com¬ 
rades, lying in the agonies of death; but the fallen chief pro¬ 
fessed perfect resignation to his fate, and entreated that there might 
not, on his account, be a moment’s delay. The enemy, driven 
from the palace, rallied on a neighbouring hill. The commander, 
who had been extremely surprised to find the battle raging in the 
city, now entered, but had still to wage a hard contest of six 
hours’ duration before it was completely in his power.' ■ 

Albuquerque, being left for some time in the undisturbed pos¬ 
session of this capital, applied himself to secure it as a permanent 
acquisition to his country. Ilis views on this subject materially 
dififered from thoSe of Alraeyda, who conceived it wisest to keep 
their fleets united and at sea, unly touching occasionally at 
friendly ports. So combined, they appeared to him more formid¬ 
able than when dispersed over different stations and settlements, 
while they could, at the same time, overawe the native powers 
without giving any reasonable ground of jealousy. Albuquerque’s , 
opinion, on the contrary, was, that a large city and a spacious 
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port, wliic4 they could call their own, were essential to the main¬ 
tenance of^Portuguese supremacy. They would then have a 
secure station for their fleets, a fixed point for receiving reinforce¬ 
ments, and a retreat in case of disaster, without depending on the 
precarious friendship of their allies. He studied, therefore, to 
render Goa a suitable capital for an eastern empire. He sent and 
received ambassadors, whom he astonished by the display of a 
pomp surpassing even that of India; and he surprised them still 
more by the extensive fortifications and useful works which he 
had already constructed. lie viewed ic also as an essential object 
to attach the natives to his government, for which purpose he 
adopted a somewhat singular expedient. Having numerous 
female captives, some belonging to the first families in the 
country, he treated them in the most honourable manner; but, 
not satisfied with this, he proceeded to arrange matrimonial con¬ 
nexions between them and his European followers, without leav¬ 
ing much choice on either side. Some such procedure is at least 
alluded to by De Ran’os, when he compares his mode of cement¬ 
ing the Portuguese power to that employed by Romulus for 
peopling his infant state of Rome. It was made an absolute 
condition with the brides that they should embrace Christianity; 
an obstacle which was not found insurmountable, the prejudices 
of caste and religion being less deeply rooted there than in other 
parts of the East. A few such marriages being formed, the vice¬ 
roy showed the parties peculiar favour, and bestowed on the hus¬ 
bands some of his best appointments. The principal families, 
finding themselves aggrandized by these connexions, so far from 
objecting to them, gave their countenance to new matches. An 
odd story is told of a great number of weddings ‘being celebrated 
at once with a splendid festival) when the lights being prematurely 
extinguished, it became difficult for the parties to recognise each 
other, ^ and they fell into many mistakes. Next morning an 
investigation was proposed; but, on mature reflection, it was 
•jiidged best that each should remain content with the wife who 
had accidentally fallen to his lot, though different from the one to 
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whom the church had united him; and the affair furnished to the 
army only an occasion of mirth. 

Having thus settled the government, the viceroy resumed the 
consideration of his more distant schemes of conquest. Two 
objects engrossed his mind,—Ormuz, the splendid emporium of 
the Persian Gulf, which had been snatched from him almost in 
the moment of victory; and Malacca, a native kingdom, considered 
then as the key to the remotest regions and islands of Asia. 
The latter obtained the preference. The capital, though situated 
upon the coast of a barren peninsula, was enriched in an extra¬ 
ordinary degree by being the centre of the commerce carried on 
between llindostan, China, and the eastern islands,—a trade 
which now gives prosperity to Singapore. Albuquerque saileu 
thither with a force of eight hundred Portuguese and six hundred 
Indians', to oppose which the king had mustered a garrison that 
lias been represented as execeding 30,000. Negotiations were 
opened, and professions made on both sides of a de.sirc for peace; 
but it was obvious that such an expedition could terminate only 
in an appeal to arms. A vigorous resistance was made by means 
of wooden machines, cannon, and a species of artificial fire pecu¬ 
liar to the East; but the intrepidity of Albuquerque and his fol¬ 
lowers finally triumphed. Having expelled all the native troops, 
and become complete master of the city, he immediately began to 
erect a strong fort out of the materials of the shattered palaces ; 
he settled the government on that firm yet conciliatory principle 
which distinguished his policj'; and opened negotiations with 
Siam, Java, and Sumatra, from which countries it is even 
asserted that he received friendly embassies. 

During his ab^nce on this expeditipn, the zabaim again mus¬ 
tered his forces, and sent a powerM army under successive com¬ 
manders, who forced their way into the island of Goa, erected 
there a strong fort called Benaster, and pressed the city very 
closely. Having, after some delay, arrived with a considerable 
reinforcement, he obliged the enemy to raise the siege, but we’ 
completely repulsed in an attack on the garrison ; and it was not 
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tUl after repeated assaults that he was able to drive them from 
their fortress, and finally establish the Portuguese supremacy. 

The viceroy again resumed his plans of distant conquest, but 
was baffled in two successive attempts upon Aden, then the chief 
emporium of the Red Sea. At length he equipped a great arma¬ 
ment to achieve the most favourite object of his ambition. With 
1500 European and 600 Asiatic troops he sailed against Ormuz, 
where his strength was considered so formidable, that the king 
did mot venture to oppose his demand for permission to erect a 
fort. Having performed this task with his usual diligence, ho 
forthwith suggested the great convenience of transporting to this 
-Station all the cannon in the city. The unfortunate monarch, 
conscious of the state to which he was reduced, felt it no longer 
possible to refuse even this request, and the celebrated Ormuz 
became completely a Portuguese establishment; a triumph which 
left the ambitious commander hardly anything to wish in that 
part of the world, where he had firmly established the flag of his 
country. 

But this brilliant career was approaching to its close. Albu¬ 
querque was now somewhat advanced in years, and his constitu¬ 
tion, exhausted by so many toijs, began to exhibit symptoms of 
decay. Finding his health in an infirm state, he became anxious 
to revisit Goa; and as he passed along the coast of Cambay, 
tidings arrived which struck him to the heart. A new fleet had 
been sent out, and Lope Soarez, the name of all others which ho 
most detested, not only commanded it, but was appointed to super¬ 
sede him as Governor of India. New officers were nominated to 
the principal vessels and forts,—all of them known to be most 
hostile to his Interest. His^iower and Influence, He felt, were at an 
end. The Portuguese writers, Always silent on everything which 
might affect the credit of their sovereign, jgive no hint of the 
motives that induced him to cast off so suddenly the man who had 
conquered for him a great empire. European counsellors, it may 
hwqiresumed, possessed the ear of the monarch, and might whisper 
that the viceroy was becoming too great to continue a subject. 
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There was not even a letter or any other mark of boivtur to soften 
this deep disgrace. 

A death-blow was now given to this great leader, who no 
longer wished to live. Amid his agonies, it was suggested to 
him that the attachment of his adherents was so devoted as might 
enable him to def}' the mandate of an ungrateful master, and still 
remain ruler of the Indian Seas. 11 is mind seems to have opened 
for a moment to the temptation; but he finally repelled it, and 
sought only in the grave a refuge for hi.s wounded pride and 
honour. Violently agitated, refusing food and refreshment, and 
calling even,’ hour for death, it could not be far distant. As his 
end approached, he was persuaded to write a short letter to the 
king in favour of liis son, expressed in the following j)roud hut 
pathetic terms;—“ Senor,—This is the last letter which, in the 
agonies of death, I write to your Highness, of the many which 1 
have written during the long ]Hiriod of my life, when I had the 
satisfaction of serving you. In your kingdom I liave a son, by 
name Braz de Albuquerque, whom I entreat your Highness to 
fevour as my services may merit. As for the aflairs of India, 
they will speak for themselves and for me.’’ Feeling that he 
must die before reaching fioa, his mind became tranquillized; he 
aseribed the present change to the ordination of I'rovidence, and 
turned all his thoughts to that other world on which he w.as about 
to enter. A light barge sent before him brought out the vicar- 
general, who administered to him the sacr.aments of the church; 
and on the morning of the ICth December 151o he expired. He 
was carried in pomp to the shore, where his funeral was celebrated 
by the tears both of his own countrymen and of the natives, whose 
hearts he had completely attached to ^lim. Thus died Alphonso 
d’AIbuqucrque, who stood foremos.. among his countrymen, and 
ranks with the greatest naval commanders of modern Kurope. 

At his death the Portuguese empire in the Fast, so recently 
founded, had reached its utmost limits. Only a few points on the 
remoter coast of Africa, and two or three settlements on the ghfo 
of Coromandel, were afterwards added to it. Their dominion, 
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according to4be boast of their historian Faria y Sousa, stretched 
tlie Cape of Good Hope to the frontier of China, and coinpre- 
liendedacoast 12,000 miles in extent. It is impossible, however, 
not to observe that this is somewhat of an empty boast, since over 
this immense apace there were not perhaps more than thirty fac¬ 
tories established, and the neare.st of them separated by upwards 
of a thousand miles. In many, perhaps in most cases, the}' 
possessed not a spot of ground beyond the walls of the fortress. 
'J’heir real sovereignty was on the ocean, where their ships, armed 
and manned in a manner superior to those of the native powers, 
were victorious in almost every encounter. This species of 
government, with the exclusive commerce between Europe and 
India, they retained for upwai'ds of a centui'y. Their history, 
during this jtoriod, consists chiefly of the struggles to maintain 
their ground against the natives, whom their domineering, bigoted, 
and jxjrsecuting spirit, soon inspired with the bitterest enmity 
These contests, which usually ended in the repulse of the latter, 
and in the two parties being replaced in their wonted jjosition, are 
too monotonous to justify a detailed narrative. One or two of 
them, however, were so memorable as to deserve to be here re¬ 
corded. 

In 153C, Nuno da Cunha, then governor-general, obtained 
permission to erect a fort at the important city of Diu, in a situa¬ 
tion highly favourable for trade, but whieh brought his people in 
contact with the powerful kingdoms of Cambay and Guzerat. 
Badur, ruler of the former of these nations, who at first welcomed 
their approach, soon began to view them with jealousy. In a 
visit that ho paid to the settlement a scufflu ensued, in which he 
himself was killed, while t^ie commandant and* several other 
European chiefs shared the sam# fate. Sylveira, who succeeded 
to the charge, made the greatest efforts to justify the conduct of 
his countrymen in the eyes of the natives, and appeared at first to 
have succeeded; yet there still remained a leaven of discord, 
was strongly fomented by Khojah Zofar, a Moorish chief, 
bad at first embraced with apparent zeal the cause of the 
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Portuguese, but afterwards became their bitterest enemy. Through 
him a great force was levied in Guzerat, with which Solyinan 
Pasha, tlie governor of Cairo, was ordered by the Grand Seignior 
to co-operate. This officer sailed from Suez with seventy galleys, 
having on board 7000 of the best Turkish soldiers, and a superb 
train of artillery. He was joined on his arrival by upwards of 
20,000 troops of Guzerat, and early in September 1538 laid close 
siege to the Portuguese fort. Sylveira had only 600 men, many 
of whom were sickl}'; and in consequence of an interregnum in 
the general government, occasioned by the appointment of Garcia 
de Noronha to supersede Nuno da Cunha, no succours were 
received from Goa. lie, however, prepared for resistance, with 
the utmost vigour; and the siege which he sustained is considered 
one of the most memorable in the. annals of Portuguese domina¬ 
tion in Asia. E.xploits of the most daring valour were achieved, 
the women vying with the other .sex in courage and enthusiasm. 
Donna Isabella do Vega assembled the females within the fort, 
and, representing that all the men were required to bear arms 
against the enemy, induced them to undertake the laborious task 
of repairing the works shattered by the inees.sant fire of the bat¬ 
teries. Ann Pernandez, the lady of a physician, ran from post 
to post, even while the assault was hottest, cheering and encourag¬ 
ing the soldiers; and her son falling in one of the attacks, she 
carried away his body, then returned to the scene of eomh.it, and 
remained till the close, when she went to jierform hi.s obsequies. 

Under the impulse of thi.s high feeling, the enemy were defeated 
in successive'attempts, made during several weeks, to carry the 
fortress by storm. The g.arrison, however, who sufl'ered in each 
attack, were at length reduced to ,los.s than half their original 
number, and these so exhausted'that they could ill continue sneh 
severe exertions. The besiegers, wearied out and exasperated 
with the length and obstinacy of the defence, determimul to make 
one grand and desperate effort. They first began by withdraw¬ 
ing their galleys, as if intending to raise the siege, then at mid¬ 
night suddenly returned, and immediately applied scaling-ladders 
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to the sea-wail. The garrison were instantly roused, and hastened 
^omeet the attack; but the others persevered with such fury, that 
they at length forced an entrance into one of the principal bul¬ 
warks. They were repulsed by an almost preternatural Valour, 
and are reported to have had 1500 men killed and wounded in 
the assault. But after so long and desperate a conflict the Portu¬ 
guese had not above forty soldiers fit for duty; Sylveira was 
already oppressed by the most gloomy apprehensions, when, to 
his joyful surprise, he found that the besiegers had made their 
last effort. Solyman, not ^wai’e, it may be presumed, of the des¬ 
perate situation of his adversary, weighed anchor on the 5th 
November, and set sail for Egypt with all his fleet. 

Kbojah Zofar, who continued to retain the supreme sway in 
Guzerat, still cheri.shed the most inveterate rancour against the 
Portuguese. Seven years after the period now mentioned, he 
assembled an army nearly as large as the former, and invested the 
castle of Diu, defended by Eon Juan Mascarenhas with a garrison 
of only 210 men. With this slender force the governor most 
stoutly and gallantly maintained bis post, keeping up a very de¬ 
structive fire on the besiegers. The King of Cambay, who had 
come in the firm expectation of witncs.dng the fall of the castle, 
was so alanned by a ball which penetrated his tent and killed an 
officer .at his side, that he departed, leaving his generals to prose¬ 
cute the siege. Zofar, soon afterwards, had his head carried off 
by a cannon shot; but his son, Rumi Khan, inherited his daring 
spirit as well as his enmity to Christians. Notwithstanding the 
valour with which the besieged repulsed every 'assault, their 
numbers were gradually thinned, and they began to suffer the 
extremities of famine. At Jength Alvaro de Ca'stro brought a 
reinforcement of 400 men; biirthese troops, having insisted on 
being led out against the enemy, were driven back after suffering 
great loss. In October 1515, however, the new viceroy, Don 
Juan de Castro, one of the ablest and most distinguished of the 
Ikrrtnguese officers, arrived; and having a powerful armament, 
he considered himself in a condition immediately to commence 
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ofifensive operations. He broke through the enen^’s intrench- 
ments, obliged them to give battle, and drove them, with prodi¬ 
gious slaughter, into the city. Thence they again sallied to the 
amount of 8000, whom De Castro totally routed, and enteriag 
along with them, was soon master of Diu; but he stained his 
glory by giving it up to indiscriminate plunder and massacre. 
Returning to Goa on the 11th April 1546, he made a most 
splendid triumphal entry, with bands of music, his head crowned 
with laurel, and the royal standard of Cambay dragged behind 
him. The streets were hung with silk, and resounded with accla¬ 
mations. Queen Catherine, however, on receiving the account 
of this ostentatious procession, is said to have remarked, that 
the governor had indeed conquered like a Christian, hut had 
triumphed like a pagan. 

De Castro held the office of viceroy onlj’ from 1545 to 1548, 
during which time he established a high reputation, and made the 
Portuguese name dreaded on all the coasts of India. He appears 
to have been zealous in the service of his country, and singularly' 
disinterested; since, after holding the government during the 
period we have mentioned over this rich province, he died in 
extreme poverty. Hut the dreadful barbarities of which he was 
guilty, though they do not seem to have shocked the historians of 
his own country, must tarnish his fame in the view of all nations 
possessing more humane feelings. 

The most critical situation in which the Portuguese settlements 
were ever placed was in 1570, during the government of Don 
Luis de Atalde. Adel Khan and Nizam-ul-Mulk, two distin¬ 
guished officers under the Mogul, formed an Jilliancc with the 
zamorin; uniting with the firm resolution to expel this foreign 
people from the shores of India!' The siege of Goa, considered 
the most important enterprise, was undertaken by the former, who 
collected for this purpose his whole force, estimated at 100,000 
men, and commanded it in person. His army spent eight days in 
defiling through the Ghauts; after which, being encamped-*fn 
tents ranged in straight lines, in that regular and magnificent 
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order observ-^ by the Mogul soldiers, it presented the appearance 
oT^ handsome and spacious city. The viceroy wp apparently 
taken by surprise, not having in Goa above 700 troops, with 1300 
monks and armed slaves. By stopping a fleet about to sail for 
Europe, he might have obtained a reinforcement of 400 men; but 
he intrepidly rejected this resource, on account of the inconvenience 
which would be occasioned at home by the vessels not arriving ; 
he was also, perhaps, ambitious to show that he could defend the 
town with only its own garrison, and such soldiers as might be 
obtained from the neighbouring settlements. The enemy began 
a aeries of most formidable attacks, attempting to cross into the 
island. Don Luis, however, not only repulsed them with success, 
but, on receiving some reinforcements, made repeated sallies into 
their quarters, on which occasions his troops acted with their 
usual courage and barbarit}’. Having killed numbers of the 
natives, the soldiers sent into the city cart-loads of heads, to afford 
to the people the savage encouragement derived from this spec¬ 
tacle. At the end of two months Adel Khan began to despair, and 
even opened a correspondence with the governor; but as each 
partj not only concealed his wish for a termination of the siege, 
but assumed an air of haughty defiance, the negotiation made 
very slow progress. Ataide received various accessions, particu¬ 
larly one of 1300 men from the Moluccas, and was thereby ren¬ 
dered so strong, that the enemy could scarcely cherish any hope 
of success. The Mogul general, however, observing a point 
which, from confidence in its natural strength, had been less care¬ 
fully fortified, resolved on a desperate attempt to effect a passage. 
On the 13th April, Solyman Aga, captain of the guards, made an 
attack so sudden and vigorojis, that, in spite of the most resolute 
resistance, part of his troops foracd their way into the island; but 
the Portuguese soon mustered their forces, and, after a brisk con¬ 
flict, drove back or cut in pieces the whole of the assailants. 
Adel Khan, who viewed from the opposite bank this obstinate en¬ 
gagement and the discomfiture of his troops, was equally enraged 
and disheartened. From this time all his operations were con- 
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ducted in a languishing manner; yet his pride ii||r|uced him to 
persevere several months longer, till, about the end of August, ii. . 
struck his tents, and withdrew from before the city, after sustain¬ 
ing during the siege a loss of 12,000 men. 

Meantime Nizam-ul-Mulk, in fulfilment of his part of the 
stipulation, advanced with an army equally formidable against 
Chaul, then a settlement of considerable importance near Bom¬ 
bay. The defence of this place appeared still more hopeless, it 
being situated entirely on the continent, and defended only by a 
single wall, with a fort little superior to a common house. The 
governor-general was therefore advised to withdraw his troops 
without any attempt at resistance; but he formed a resolution 
more worthy of him, and Luis Frejred' Andrada, the commander 
of the town, having had his garrison augmented to 2000 men, 
undertook to supply all deficiencies by his valour and genius. 
After some unsuccessful attempts to carry the place by a coup de 
main, the enemy opened a regular battery of not less than seventy 
cannon. At the end of a month the town had siififered consider¬ 
able injury, the wall was entirely beaten down, and the assailants 
were attacking house after house. Each mansion, however, was 
in its turn converted into a species of fortress, and defended with 
the utmost obstinacy. The Moors, attempting a general assault, 
penetrated the city at different points, but were everywhere com¬ 
pletely driven out. In one house that the Portuguese found 
themselves obliged to evacuate, they lodged a mine, which unfor¬ 
tunately springing before they left it, killed forty-two of their 
number. Another dwelling was defended six weeks, and a third 
during a whole montfi. In the beginning of June, after the siege 
had continued ■ nearly half a year, and many thousands of the 
natives had perished, some overtvres were made for an accommo¬ 
dation, but without any result. The iiizam then renewed the 
attack with greater vigour than ever, and carried successively the 
monastery of St. Dominic, the houses of Nuno Alvarez and of 
Gonzalo Mcnesez. But this progress was too slow to fulfil Ips 
object, though it encouraged him to attempt one desperate assault. 
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the 29tlk Jhne, the whole army rushed forward with bar¬ 
barous shouts against the ruined works, on which the small body 
of Portuguese had taken their stand. The artillery in full play 
alternately illumined the sky and wrapped it in darkness. The 
shock was terrible; the enemy planted their colours on several of 
the remaining bulwarks, and seemed repeatedly on the eve of 
obtaining full possession of the city; but the valour and discipline 
of the Europeans were in the end triumphant. The Mogul 
general, after continuing the attack till night, drew off his army, 
and soon after opened a negotiation, which terminated in a league 
offensive and defensive. \ 

The zamorin manifested little zeal to fulfil his part in the grand 
alliance. Indeed, on seeing the Portuguese hard pressed by the 
two other confederates, he offered, on certain conditions, to with¬ 
draw from it altogether, and conclude a separate treaty. But the 
pride of Atalde disdained, even in this extreme peril, to purchase 
peace by any humiliating concession; he defied the monarch’s 
power; trusting to his own talent, and the bravery of his country¬ 
men, to extricate him from every difficulty. The zamorin then 
sent some small aid to the nizara, and afterw-ards laid siege to 
Chale, a fort about two miles from Calieut. But this place being 
defended with the usual vigour, and its garrison reinforced, he 
was obliged to withdraw; hence this formidable combination, 
which had comprehended the greatest powers of Southern India, 
was, by the conduct of the governor and the courage of his troops, 
entirely dissolved. 

By these and other achievements, the subjects of Portugal, 
during the whole of the sixteenth century, ihaintaincd their pos¬ 
sessions on the coasts, and tiiclr supremacy in the seas of India. 
Even after their military enterprise rela.xcd, the high name 
which they had established deterred the natives from any attempt 
to shake off the yoke. But about the year IGOO a new enemy 
appeared, much more formidable than any power which they had 
y^ encountered in that quarter of the globe. The Dutch, driven 
to desperation by the tyranny of Philip II., had revolted against 
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Spain, and after a Ions', liard, and glorious struggle, ykised them¬ 
selves to the rank of i\n independent republie. Even before the 
neighbouring stam fully recognised them in this character, they 
had gained the reputation of heing the first iiavid power in Eurojse. 
Owing to tlio narrow extent of their territory, they, llienisclves, a< 
well as the muhitude of refugees who found among them the 
enjoyment of civil and religious libert}’, were induced to seek on 
the ocean ?be means of subsistence and wealth. The happy situa¬ 
tion of their coasts, both for commerce and fishery, had already 
led to considerable progress in these branches of industry, which 
now attained a magnitude before unexampled in modern times. 
After embarking so deeply in tbc.se pursuits, llicir attention could 
not fall to be attracted by the trade of India, to which lias always 
been assigned an overrated ini’inrlanee. They were not, how¬ 
ever, 3 ’ct prepared to encounter the naval armaments of Spain 
and Portugal, which guarded with the most jcalou.s care all the 
approaches to the Eastern Seas. They were hence induced to 
attempt .a pas.sagc by the north of Asia, which the imperfect 
knowledge then possc.sscd respecting the extent of that continent, 
and the character of its Arctic shore.s, led mariners to regard as 
not impr.acticahle. Three successive expeditions were accordingly 
.sent, cliieflj' under the command of Barentz ; in the last of which 
the people were obliged to winter on flic dreary shores of Nova 
Zcmbla; hut thej’ failed altogether in their hope of discovering a 
north-east passage, which, if it docs at all exist, must, it was 
found, 1)0 too dilficult to bo ever productive of anv pr.netical 
utility. 

They now felt the impossibility of rivalling the Portuguese b}’ 
any other route than that round tha Cape of Good Hope; and 
their courage and resources having been augmented in tlic course 
of a successful struggle for liberty, they no longer hesitated to 
brave all the dangers of (his undertaking. The necessary infor¬ 
mation was obtained through Cornelius lloutman, who collected 
it during a long residence at Lisbon. The jealous governmen't 
(here, disjilensed with his active am] diligent inquiries, threw him 
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prison, \bence he was liberated only on tbe payment of a 
considerable ransom. But by bis instructions tbe Dutch in three 
months equipped a squadron of four vessels, armed and pro¬ 
vided with the materials of trade, lloutiuan set out in tbe 
autumn of 159C, and after a te lious voyage, without, however, 
encountering any important opposition or obstruction, arrived off 
Bantam in the island of Java, lie was at first extremely well 
treated, but afterwards, seemingly through bis own ra.sbnes3 and 
violence, became involved in a quarrel with the king, was thrown 
into prison, and obtained release^nly by sacrificing part of bis 
investment, lie then effected a safe return to Europe, where he 
was I’eceivcd with tbe highest exultation, having evinced tbe 
practicability of a fleet finding its way without molestation from 
the enemy, to those remote and ^)ulc.nt shores. The original 
company, augmented by one more recently formed, sent out early 
in 1599 no fewer than eight ships under the joint command of 
Iloutman and Van Neck. They reached the coasts of Sumatra 
and Java, where they earned on a successful traffic; and at length 
the second of these officers returned to Amsterdam with four of 
the vessels laden with spices and other valuable commodities. 

This favourable beginning encouraged the Hollanders to pro¬ 
secute the Indian trade with the utmost activity. Several new 
companies were established, without being invested with any ex¬ 
clusive privileges, or apparently .actuated by any hostile rivalrv'; 
and thus, mutually aiding and co-operating with each,other, thev 
soon raised this branch of commerce to the highest prosperity. 
In IGOO, not five years after the first of tlieir squadrons had sailed 
round the Cape, they sent out forty vessels' bearing from 400 to 
COO tons; and, by their superior diligence and punctuality, had 
almost completely supplanted tffc Portuguese, in the spicc-market. 
Hitherto they had studiously shunned any interference with that 
people, selecting the spots not occu])ied by them; while the latter 
seem not to have ventured on any violent measures to enforce 
tteir monopoly. However, as they became stronger, they began 
to form schemes for the cx])\ilsion of their rivals. They studied 
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by every art to foment tlic dlscoiileiit of the natives, who Iin-’ 
themselves begun to observe that the Portuguese were more intent 
on conquest tban^mmcrce, and nlio were besides disgusted with 
the harsh means employed for inducing tlieni to renounce tho 
Mohammedan faith. Impelled by these motives, the Mnla3’3 at 
Acheen, aided by some Dutch volunteers, surprised the fort which 
the subjects of I’ortugal had erected in the ba\’, and made a gene¬ 
ral massacre of the garrison. They wore deprived in a similar 
manner of scver.al stations on the Molucca Islands,—losing in 
this wav some important seats of tr.ade, while those of the Hol¬ 
landers were contimiallj’ extended. 

Philip II., who, on tho death of Don Seb.astian, had seized the 
crown of Portugal, felt highlj' indignant at finding his people 
expelled from those valuable yo.sses'ions bv the arms of a rebel¬ 
lious pro^ince, which his own oppression had driven into resist¬ 
ance, and, in fact, raised to its present maritime greatness. 
Having learned that the Dutch Past Indiamcn were expected 
home, he fitted out an armament of thirty ships, mostly of a large 
size, and sent them to intercept the fleet. Near the Cape do 
Verde Island.s, this squadron met eight of their vessels going out 
under the command of .Spilbergen ; but the, latter, hy their bravery 
and skilful manccuvrcs, succeeded in heating off the assailants, 
and made their way to India without any .serious loss. From this 
time Philip seems to have given up every attempt to contend at 
sea with this rising people, and directed all his efibrts, though 
without effect, to subjugate them by military force, lie satisfied 
himself with issuing proclamations, prohibiting them, under tho 
severest penalties, from trading in any of the Spanish possessions. 
The Portuguese in India, aided by lit.-i subjects from the Philip¬ 
pines, still kept up a haras.sing piratic.al warfare, to which tho 
Dutch determined to put a stop by wrc.sting from their antago¬ 
nists all the remaining settlements in the Spice, Islands. In IGOfi 
they reinforced their fleets with nineteen fresh vessels, having on 
board two thousand veteran soldiers. They then invested, and 
successivelv reduced, all the forts which their opponents had 
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in tflk islands of Amboyna and Tidor, capturing the ship¬ 
ping which lay under their protection, and finally lading their 
own with valuable spices. The supremacy of #6 Dutch in the 
Indian Seas was thus fully established. 

To complete this triumph, the Admiral Malclief sailed against 
Malacca, which the Portuguese had made the capital of their pos¬ 
sessions in the more eastern parts. 'The place, however, was so 
well prepared for defence, that, after several weeks spent in the 
most vigorous efforts, he gave up the attempt. But what was his 
surprise when, on reaching Amboyna, he was saluted with a 
heavy fire, and saw (he Spanish flag flying on the walls of the 
castle! This revolution had been effected by a naval force from 
the Philippines, which, taking advantage of his absenee, had 
sailed to those important i.slands, and, finding them almost de- 
lencclcss, completely reduced them. Matelief was at first a little 
disconcerted; but, encouraged by the valour of his men, he 
landed, attacked the fortrcs.s, and carried it by stonn, making, as 
was too common, a general mas-acre of the unfortunate garrison. 
Insjiiritcd by this success, ho proceeded against the other settle¬ 
ments. and in two months brought all of them again under the 
dominion of the United Provinces. 

'The Dutch were soon afterwards induced to form a settlement 
in the island of Ceylon ; an expedition was sent thither in 1605, 
under the command of De Weert, who was at first favourably 
received. Having, however, not only violated a solcnin engage¬ 
ment in the first instance, but afterwards, when he went to court, 
conducted himself with the hauteur which his countrvmen had 
now generally assumed, he was seized, and' struck dead with a 
scimitar, llis brave companions, who attempted with unequal 
strength to avenge his loss, oniy shared his fate. The tragical 
issue of this adventure did not discourage Berth the governor- 
general, who imputed the disaster of De IVeert solely to his rash 
And cnlpable violence, from sending a fre.sh armament under 
Marcellus Boschkouveur, an officer of distinguished talent and 
address. Jle arrived at the critieal moment when the Portuguese 
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■were advancing from their principal settlement a(?^Columbo/«v^ 
such force against Candj’, that the rajah scarcely hoped to be 
able to resist fhaoi. The Batch commander, however, both by 
directing the operations of the Candians, and by affording to them 
the aid of his own troops, gained for them a complete victory. 
The power of their rivals ■was thus humbled, ■while they them¬ 
selves obtained from the grateful monarch ample liberty to form 
an establishment on the moat advantageous footing. But it was 
not till 1656, after a long and bloody struggle, that they gained 
the complete mastery over their competitors. In that year 
Columbo surrendered after a siege of seven months, and the Por¬ 
tuguese were completely expelled from Ceylon.* 

Having obtained the complete command of the Oriental Islands, 
the Hollanders deteiTnined to build a city which might become the 
capital of their Asiatic conquests, and the centre of all their poli¬ 
tical and commercial transactions. Tliey fixed upon a spot near 
the western extremity of the north coast of Java,—a very happy 
situation, commanding the route to the Spice Islands, and enjoy¬ 
ing an easy communication with Sumatra, Borneo, and Celebe.s, 
Having overcome the resistance of the native powers, they founded 
a city, which, being named Batavia, from the ancient appellation 
of their country, was subsequently rendered by them a great and 
flourishing station. Europeans, however, suffer severely from its 
climate, the evils of which arc increased by canals drawn round 
the place, .and even through it.s verj’ streets, exhaling in that 
tropical climate the most pernicious vapours. 

The Dutch made repeated efforts to drive the Portuguese from 
Malacca, the capital of their possessions in that quarter of India. 
At length, in 1640, after encountering an obstinato resistance, 
they effected their object, and they then became complete masters 
of the Eastern Islands and Seas, with the exception of some 
settlements made by the English on the coast of Sumatra. But 


* We resem for tho chapter on the Englixb Settlements to India an accoont of the eon- 
left In which tlie Hollanders were Involved with our coantrj'mon, and Uie means that thej 
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^ they n6^r formed any important or extensive establishment on 
'the continent of India, to which this volume specially relates, we 
have not thought it necessary to give more than a short summary 
of their oriental career. 

In the western provinces, the Portuguese found themselves 
chiefly opposed hy the English, and they soon, as will hereafter 
appear, found the contest very unequal. Notwithstanding their 
influence with the Mogul, they were gradually supplanted at 
Surat and the other ports of Guzerat hy the superior power and 
policy of their new rivals. An expedition, jointly undertaken by 
our countrymen and Shah Abbas, king of Persia, deprived them 
of Ormuz ; while the Imam of Ma.scat, seconded by the natives, 
expelled them from most of their possessions on the coast of 
Africa. They were thus stripped of their vast dominions almost 
as rapidly as they had acquired them; and now Goa and Mozam¬ 
bique, in a very decayed condition, form nearly the sole remnant 
of that proud empire w'hich formerly extended over so great a 
part of the eastern world. 
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CHAPTER V. 

EARLY ENGLISH VOYAGES AND SUTTLEUENTS. 

Importance always attaclicd to Indian Trale—Mission by Alfred—The EnEiiah attempt to 
penetritte to India by the Korth'Kaat, nud through Ruuia—By the Nortli-Weft—Voyage 
of Drake—Of Cavendish—Kewbery and FUcIl by way of Aleppo and Ormux—Fitch vlaite 
many parts of India—First English Voyage by tho Capo—Its Disasters—An AaioclaUon 
formed—Voyage of Eancostcr—Middleton-Mlchelborae—Keeling and Othere—Sharpey 
—Loss of his Vessel—Sir Henry Middleton—Ills Adventares at Surat-Hlppon—Settle* 
ments on Coromandel—Suria—Profits of the Trade—Quarrels with the Dotcb—Massacre 
at Ait. boyna—Acquisition of Bombay—Settlements on tho Coromandel Coast—In Bengal 
—Disputes with tho Mogul—Company begin to form Plans of Conquest 

From the first dawn of maritime enterprise and adventure in 
Britain, the trade of India was contemplated as its grandest object, 
—the chief fountain of commercial wealth. Into the sanguine 
conceptions formed on this subject there entered, no doubt, a con¬ 
siderable degree of illusion. A more enlightened school of 
political economy seems to have demonstrated, that agriculture 
and manufactures open more copious sources of prosperity than 
traffic of any description; that the home trade, from its quick 
returns, is more productive than the foreign; and the intercourse 
between closely contiguous countries more valuable than that 
with distant regions. A commerce, therefore, of which the 
market is at the opposite extremity of the globe, can never do 
more than employ the surplus capital of a community already 
wealthy. Yet there were circumstances which, even at that 
early stage of itiercantile speculation, threw a peculiar lustre on 
the trade of India. The staple articles consisted of finer and 
richer fabrics tbdh any that had yet bqen produced in the West; 
and, besides, there were diamond8,'peaTl8, jewels the most beauti¬ 
ful and brilliant, and spices the most fragrant and grateful to the 
senses. The great scale, too, on which operations were conducted, 
and the large fortunes occasionally made, gave to this traffic a 
character of grandeur not belonging to the smaller transactions 
which took place within the limits of Europe. Even the myste- 
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remote\ess of the regions that were to be the theatre of this 
intercourse,—the train of adventure and uncertainty through 
which they were to he reached,—heightened their attraction, and 
were altogether congenial to the spirit of that bold and enter¬ 
prising age. 

It may he proper here to observe, that some record exists of a 
voyage from England to India at a much earlier period. Hakluyt 
has quoted two passages from different chronicles by William of 
Malmesbury, in which it is asserted that King Alfred, in the 
year 883, sent Sighelmus, bishop of Sberburn, into the East, that 
he might present gifts at the shrine of St. Thomas. He is said 
to have happily performed this great undertaking, and to have 
returned laden with gems and rich spices, the produce of that 
celebrated region. It is added that, at the time the chroniole 
was written, some of these commodities were still preserved in the 
church of Sherbum, Such a mission was worthy of that great 
monarch, whose views, far in advance of his age, were doubtless 
more enlightened than those which the annalist here ascribes to 
him. But it must be very difiBcult, from such meagre notices, to 
determine whether so very distant a pilgrimage could at that 
period have been really performed. Without pronouncing it 
absolutely impossible, we may be allowed to suspect that he 
merely reached those eastern shores of the Mediterranean, to 
which Indian commodities have always, by some channel or other, 
been conveyed in large quantities. 

The reign of Edward VI., and more especially that of Eliza¬ 
beth, formed the era at which industry naval enterprise 
received that impulse which has lince earned them to so unpre¬ 
cedented a magnitude. Prior to this period Britain was sur¬ 
passed in manufactures by th^ Flemings, in navigation by the 
Italians, and still more by the Spaniards and Portuguese. These 
last, then her bitterest enemies, she had seen, with grief and 
humUiation, gain unrivalled glory by discovering a new passage 
to the East, and a new world in the West. They had thus 
almost completely preoccupied the ground of discovery and settle- 
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nient, and were, moreover, prepared to defend it' in the igAst 
vigorous manner against all who should attempt any encroach¬ 
ment The English, therefore, in the new career on which they 
were ambitious to enter, had to encounter not only the dissuivan- 
tages of a long voyage, but the active opposition of the two 
greatest powers who at that time claimed the dominion of the 
ocean. 

But the nation was not to be deterred by such considerations. 
Nor was the ardour of discovery confined to merchants, whose 
estimates might have been more cautious and professional; it was 
fully shared by courtiers, statesmen, and warriors. Under the 
auspices of Elizabeth there arose a brighter galaxy of great men, 
than had adorned any former period of English history. They 
began, however, by attempting to reach India by some new path 
undiscovered b)’ the Portuguese, and where there was no chance 
of coming in contact with those fonnidable rivals. The first effort 
was made on the northern coast of Asia; but, like that of the 
Dutch in an earlier age, it was founded on a moat imperfect 
knowledge both of the great extent of that continent and of its 
dreary and frozen boundaries. This expedition, fitted out by a 
company of merchant-adventurers, and commanded by the gallant 
Sir Hugh TVilloughb}', with three well-appointed vessels, had a 
most disastrous issue. He was driven upon the coast of Lapland, 
where, in the coarse of the ensuing winter, lie and his crew 
perished by coli and famine. Richard Chancelor, however, with 
one of the vessels, reached the White Sea, and proceeded to 
Moscow, where hd.^opened a communication with the court of 
Russia, then almost unknown"in W'estern Europe. The adven¬ 
turers having made several other uwsucccssful attempts by water 
in those high latitudes, conceived the idea of opening an inter¬ 
course with India across the Russian and Persian empires. They 
expended in vain much capital and enterprise in this arduous 
undertaking. Several of their agents penetrated across the Cas¬ 
pian into Persia, and even reached Bukhara, the capital of Inde¬ 
pendent Tartary. But at length they became sensible that no 
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ciSDTOOditieB could pay the cost of such an immense circuit, both 
by land and sea, besides the hazards attendant on the conveyance 
through the territory of so many barbarous nations. Even when 
this journey should prove the most prosperous, the goods could 
not be so cheaply carried as by the direct route across Persia and 
Syria to Aleppo. 

The next attempt was made by the north-west passage, round 
the Arctic shores of America. This continent was, at that early 
era, imagined to terminate, at a high latitude, in a point or cape, 
the passing of which would enable the mariner to enter the South 
Sea, and reach by a direct course the wealthy shores of India 
and Eastern Asia. Most intrepid, energetic, and persevering 
efforts to effect this object were made by a succession of illus¬ 
trious navigators,—Cabot, Frobisher, Davis, Hudson,—and the 
pursuit has been continued down to the present time. But though 
brilliant displays have been exhibited of courage and heroism, 
and striking views obtained of the shores and their rude inha¬ 
bitants, every attempt to find a practicable passage to India by 
this route has ended in disappointment. 

The abortive and even calamitous result of successive efforts to 
penetrate by the northern extremity of the great continents, or by 
journeys overland, at length turned the attention of the English 
nation to the passage by the Cape of Good Hope, as that from 
which alone any positive benefit could be derived. The exclusive 
right, however, to this line of navigation was /Maimed by Philip 
II., who had now succeeded as King of Port^al; ^and the claim 
was somewhat in unison with the laws gen^lly admitted in that 
age respecting distant discovery. The governraqpt was afraid of 
bringing itself into prematdl'e gollision with the greatest monarch 
of the time; while private and unarmed vessels, obliged to pass 
near the coa.sts of Portugal as well as of her numerous settlements 
in Africa and India, and exposed to meet her ships continually 
passing and repassing, could scarcelv hope to e.scape her hostile 
attacks. 

But as the views of British navigators expanded, and their 
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country began to rise to the first rank among maritime nations; a 
new path suggested itself, from which their haughty rivals would 
in vain seek to exclude them. Drake, after having served with 
distinction in the West Indies and on the coast of America, con¬ 
ceived the design of penetrating into the South Sea. The wealth 
acquired in his former expeditions was expended in fitting out five 
vessels, the largest not exceeding 100, and the smallest only 12 
tons. He equipped them very completely, taking on board rich 
furniture, fine specimens of British manufacture, and even a band 
of expert musicians. He prepared every means, in short, by which 
he might dazzle and conciliate the natives of the unknown regions 
which ho was about to explore. He sailed from Plymouth on the 
13th December 1577, and in August the following year he ac¬ 
complished a passage through the Straits of Magellan.' He then 
cruised for some months along the western coast of Spanish 
America, not hesitating to appropriate some rich prizes that pre¬ 
sented themselves in the course of his voyage. Having obtained 
great wealth, though his fleet was reduced to a single vessel, he 
determined to attempt a return homeward by the north-west 
passage. He sailed to the coast of California, of which he claimed 
the discovery, and called it New Albion; but finding his main 
object impracticable, he resolved to cross the Pacific, and proceed 
to Europe by the Moluccas. He steered directly through the 
ocean, pausing nowhere till he found himself among the Spice 
Islands, the valul^ble productions of which were then the subject 
of general interest m the West. The King of Temate, who was 
in a state of hostility with the Portuguese, gave a friendly recep¬ 
tion to the English navigator, who first began that commerce with 
India which has since been carried' to so immense an extent. 
Having coasted along Java, he proceeded to the Cape without 
touching at any part of the Asiatic continent. He took in supplies 
at Sierra Leone, and arrived at Plymouth on the 26th September 
1580, after a voyage of two years and ten months. His arrival 
was hailed with the utmost exultation by his countrymen, who 
regarded so successful a voyage as having raised to the highest 
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pi^h the navsl glory of the realm. The qaeen, after some csutioas 
delays, visited him on board his vessel, and conferred on him the 
hononr of knighthood. 

This brilliant career of Drake encouraged other commanders to 
tread in his footsteps. Thomas Cavendish, a gentleman of ex¬ 
tensive property in Suffolk, after having served his naval appren¬ 
ticeship under Sir Bichard Grenville, determined to sell his estate, 
and embark the produce in a voyage to the South Sea, and round 
the world. Having left Plymouth on the 21st July 1586, he 
reached, early next year, the western coast of South America, and 
being restrained by no very nice scruples, made a number of 
valuable prizes. Stretching thence across the Pacific he touched 
at Guahan, one of the group to which the Spaniards give the 
appellation of Ladrones. He passed afterwards through the 
Philippines, observing with surprise their extent and fertility, and 
holding communication with the natives, who expressed a decided 
preference of the English to the Spaniards, by whom these islands 
had been occupied.. Sailing next through the Moluccas, and 
along the coasts of Floris and Snmbawa, he opened a friendly 
correspondence with some of the princes of Java; and, following 
the course of Drake, reached England in September 1588, by the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Notwithstanding the admiration excited by so many successful 
voyages, they were on too large a scale to be considered as models 
for commercial enterprise. Yet, invention bein^ now employed 
to discover some more suitable channel of interoourse, a body of 
adventurers resolved upon attempting one ^itherlo untried by 
Britons. They proposed to proceed up the Mediterranean,—land 
on the coast of Syria,—travel by way of Aleppo and Bagdad to 
the Persian Gulf, and to sail thence by Ormuz, in order to reach 
the shores of Malabar. Mr. Stevens, who had made a voyage in 
a Portuguese vessel to Goa, sent home a most favourable report 
of the fertility of the region in which that city is placed, the 
opportunities it afforded for trade, and the liberality with which 
the port was opened to vessels of every nation. John Newlnjry 
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and Ralph Fitch, the leading parties in this undertaking, were 
famished with two letters, the first to the Mogul emperor Akbar, 
under the title of “ Zelahdim Echebar, king of Cainbaya.” It 
solicited his kind offices to men who had eoroe from a remote part 
of the world to trade in his dominious, promising reciprocal aid 
and kindness to his subjects. The other, to the King of China, 
was expres.sed in nearly the same terms. The travellers set out 
early in 1583. 

Newbery’s letters from Aleppo and Bagdad relate almost 
entirely to commercial subjects. In regard to the latter place, he 
complains that the sale of goods was very slow and difficult; 
though, had he been well provided with money, he might have 
obtained abundance of valuable spices at very reasonable rates. 
From Bagdad he proceeded to Bussora, and thence to Ormuz, 
where he was allowed at first to carry on business without moles¬ 
tation. In six days, however, a charge was raised against the 
adventurers by Michael Stropene, an Italian, jealous of rivals in 
a trade which ho himself had found very lucrative; whereupon 
both Newbery and his companion Fitch were arrested and thrown 
into prison. The former writes in considerable dismay to bis 
associates at Bussora, saying—“ It may be that they will cut our 
throats, or keep us long in prison,—God's will be done.” They 
were soon sent to Goa; but immediately upon their arrival, after 
a tedious voyage, they found themselves again in confinement. 
The principal chaise related to Captain (Sir Francis) Drake, who 
was stated to have fired two shots at a Portuguese galleon near 
Malacca. Newbery nrofessed total ignorance as to this transac¬ 
tion, which in fact could in no shape be brought home to him. 
He represented how unjust It was, that while French, Flemings, 
Germans, Turks, Persians, Muscovites,—all the nations of Europe 
and Asia,—were allowed freely to reside and traffic at Goa, 
Englishmen alone should be thus barbarously treated. Ho was, 
however, remanded to prison; but, after being kept in durance for 
about a month, was set at liberty, having been required to sign a 
bond, amounting to 2000 pardaos, not to quit the town without 
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permisBion. At the time of writmg he had no inclination to leave 
it, having taken a house in one of the principal streets, and finding 
his mercantile transactions very advantageous. He met with 
much friendship from Stevens, who had formerly been a student 
at New College, Oxford, and had entered the service of the Arch¬ 
bishop of G oa; also from J ohn Lin.scot or Linschoten, an intelligent 
Dutch navigator. 

According to the accounts given afterwards by Fitch, these 
favourable appearances proved delusive. They had many of their 
articles purloined, were obliged to give large presents, and to 
spend much money in procuring sureties. Having, after a residence 
of five months, made an appeal to the governor, they received a 
very sharp answer; being told that they would be better sifted 
ere long, and that there was further matter against them. This 
reply gave occasion to a very serious alarm lest they should be 
made slaves, or, according to some hints that were dropped, be 
exposed to the strapado. They determined, while they yet 
enjoyed any measure of liberty, to effect their escape, and on the 
5tli April 1585 fled out of the town. Proceeding into the interior 
of India they passed through Bcigaum, where there was a great 
market for diamonds and other precious stones; and afterwards 
they arrived at the royal city of Bejapore. Here they saw all 
the pomp of Hindoo Idolatry, the neighbouring woods being filled 
vv??h numberless temples and idols. “ Some be like a cow, some 
like a monkey, some like peacocks, and somo^like tjie devil." 
Fitch, who is now the narrator, was struck wjth the majesty of 
the war-elephants, and the abundance of gold an^ silver. He 
proceeded to Golconda, which he describes as a fab and pleasant 
city, the houses well built t>{ brick and timber, in a country 
abounding with delicious fruits* and having in its vicinity rich 
diamond mines. He beard of Masulipatam as a gTe.Tt port enjoy¬ 
ing a very extensive traffic. From Golconda he struck northward 
through the Deccan till he reached Burhampoor, the capital of 
Candeish. He represents the country ns surprisingly fertile and 
populous, though the houses were built only of earth and thatch; 
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ud in the rainy season, which now prevailed, the streets were 
rendered almost impassable by streams of water. He viewed with 
much surprise the matrimonial arrangements of the Hindoos, 
seeing boys of eight or ten married to girls of five or six; and 
these unseemly unions being celebrated with extraordinary pomp, 
the two*parties riding through the streets “ very trimly docked, 
with great piping and playing.” He passed next through 
Mandoo, the former capital of Malwa, which he describes as a 
very strong town built on a high rock, which it had cost Akbar 
twelve years to reduce. Thence he proceeded to Agra, a great 
and populous city, superior to London, well built of stone, and 
having feir and large streets. The emperor, however, then 
resided at Fatepoor, which, according to him, was still larger 
though less handsome than the other. Being a place of decidedly 
inferior importance, it must have derived this temporary greatness 
from being the residence of the court and camp of Akbar. The 
whole way between these great cities resembled a market, “ as full 
as though a man were still in a town.” He was struck by seeing 
the grandees conveyed in little carta, carved and gilded, covered 
with silk or very fine cloth, and drawn by two little bulls of the 
size of dogs. On the banks of the Jumna he had an opportunity 
of witnessing the various ceremonies and ablutions performed by 
the Bramins. “ They come to the water, and have a string about 
their necks made with great ceremonies, and lave up water with 
both their .hands. .^.Though it be never so cold, they will wash 
themselves in cold water. They pray in the water naked, and 
dress their meat ahd eat it naked, and for their penance they lie 
flat upon the earth, and rise up and turn themselves about thirty 
or forty times, and use to heave up tieir hands to the sun, and to 
kiss the earth with their arms an^ legs stretched along out. Their 
wives do come by ten, twenty, and thirty together, to the water¬ 
side singing, and there do wash themselves, and then use their 
ceremonies.” He saw also a number of naked beggars, of whom 
great account was made. One in particular appeared “ a monster 
among the rest—his beard of enormous growth, his hair hanging 
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more than half down his body, his nails two inches long; “he 
would cut nothing from him, neither would he speah; he would 
not speak to the king.” The Bramins are represented by Fitch, 
as also indeed by modem writers, to be “ a crafty people, worse 
than the Jews.” 

On the departure of the fugitives from Agra, William Leader, 
the jeweller of the party, remained in the service of Akbar, who 
allowed him a house, a horse, five slaves, and a regular pension. 
There must, therefore, have been some communication held with 
that great monarch, of which it is to be regretted the narrator has 
omitted all the particulars. 

From Agra the traveller went to Allahabad, which he calls 
Prage, a corruption of the name Prayaga, signifying the junction 
of rivers, and therefore specially applied to the union of the 
Ganges and Jumna. He descended the former of these streams 
to Benares, and viewed with wonder that grand seat of Hindoo 
commerce and superstition, and the numerous and splendid tem¬ 
ples with which it was filled. He beheld the idolatries of this 
eountry on a still greater scale than before; almost every place 
was filled with idols of various shapes and sizes, but none worthy 
of admiration. “ Many of them are black and have claws of brass 
with long nails, and some ride upon peacocks and other fowls 
which be evil favoured, with long hawk’s bills, some with one 
thing and some with another, but none with a good face. They 
be black and evil favoured, their mouths monstrous, their cars 
gilded and full of jewels; their teeth and eyes y gold, 'silver, 
glass.” The observances in honour of these uncouth deities were 
also very various and fantastic,—particularly the modes of ablu¬ 
tion in the Ganges. “ The^ never pray but in Ihc water, and 
they wash themselves over-headf and lave up water with both their 
hands. Some of them will make their ceremonies with fifteen or 
sixteen pots, little and great, and ring a little bell when they 
make their mixtures ; and they say divers things over their pots 
many times, and when they have done they go to their gods, and 
strowe their sacrifices, which they think are very holy.” He 
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was witness also to the horning of women on the death of their 
husbands, in failure of which “ their heads be shaven, and never 
any account is made of them afterwards." When a person is 
sick, they are said to lay him all night before the idol, and if next 
morning there be no signs of recovery, “ his friends will come 
and sit a little with him and cry, and afterwards will carry him 
to the water’s side, and set him upon a little raft made of reeds, 
and so let him go down the river.” A very odd picture is also 
drawn of some marriage-ceremonies to which the traveller was 
witness. The two parties are represented going into the water 
along with a priest, a cow, and a calf; “ and the man doth hold 
his hand by the old man’s hand, and the wife’s hand by her hus¬ 
band’s, and all have the cow by tbe tail, and they pour water out 
of a brass pot upon the cow’s tail, and then the old man doth tie 
him and her together by their clothes. Then they give somewhat 
to the poor, and to the Bramane or priest they give the cow and 
calf, and afterwards go to divers of their idols and offer money, 
and lie down flat upon the ground, and kiss it divers times, and 
then go their way.” - 

From Benares he proceeded to Patna, once the capital of a 
kingdom, but at that time subject to Akbar; and though a large 
city, it contained only houses of earth and straw. The country 
was much infested by robbers, wandering like the Arabians from 
place to place;, whence we may conclude, that the system of 
ifecoit-gangs was already in full force. The people were greatly 
inposed upon by i^le persons assuming the appearance of sanctity. 
One of these sat asleep on horseback in the market-place, while 
the crowd came and reverentially touched his feet. “ They 
thought him a great man, but sure fee was a lazy Inbber,—I left 
him there sleeping.” Filch wedt next to Tanda in Bengal, also 
belonging to Akbar, and thence made an excursion northward to 
Couche, which appears to be the country situated along the foot 
of the mountains of Bootan; being described as so moist, that 
every district could be easily inundated knee-deep, and rendered 
impassable. Tbe people, who appear attached to the religion of 
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Boodh, showed the usual fantastic reverence for animal life, keep¬ 
ing hospitals for lame or aged creatures, and giving food to ants. 
Four days’ journey beyond was the country now called Bootan, 
said to be of great extent, and filled with mountains so lofty that 
they could be seen at the distance of six days’ travel,—a report 
winch was so far correct; but imagination only could have in¬ 
duced the inhabitants to assert that from the top of those emi¬ 
nences the sea could be descried. It was frequented by merchants 
from cold regions in the north, dressed in woollen cloths, hats, 
white hose, and boots (the Tartars); and by others without beards 
from a warm land in the east (Chinese). The former reported that 
their country contains a numerous breed of small but active horses, 
whose long tails, covered with a luxuriant growth of hair, formed 
an article of import into India, where they were greatly valued. 

Fitch now went southward to Hoogley, “ the chief keep of the 
Portuguese,” and then undertook a journey through Orissa, the 
borders of which he found almost a wilderness, with few villages, 
“ grass longer than a man, and very many tygers.” The haven 
of Angeli, which we know not how to identify, was found the seat 
of a very great trade, frequented by vessels from Sumatra, 
Malacca, and various quarters of India. Returning to the 
Ganges, he made an excursion also into the eastern district of 
Tippara, whose inhabitants were engaged in almost continual 
warfare with the Mogen (Mugs), occupying the kingdom of 
Arracan. Again reaching the banka of the nver, he notices 
Serampore, and several other towns situated on jts lower branches. 
The people of this part of India, he observes, were'in a state of 
regular rebellion against the Emperor Akbar, being favoured by 
the numerous'islands and rjver-channels, and especially by the 
facility of retreat from one to Snother. He justly characterizes 
the cotton fabrics in this district as of soperior quality to thopo 
made in any other part of the empire. 

From Serampore our traveller obtained a passage in a vessel 
to Negrais in the kingdom of Pegu, and had an opportunity ,of 
visiting that capital as well as Malacca, then a great Portuguese 
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emporium, where he learned some particulars respecting China 
and Japan. Returning to Bengal, he “ shipped himself" for 
Cochin, and in his way touched at Ceylon, which ho found “ a 
brave island, very fruitful and fair.” The Portuguese also held 
a fort at Columbo, which the king often attacked with a hundred 
thousand men, “ but naked people all of them," though partially 
armed with muskets. Having doubled Cape Comorin, and 
observed tbe c.\tcnsive pearl-fishery upon' this coast, he passed 
by Coulan, and reached Cochin, which ho found by no means a 
desirable residence; tbe water was bad, and victuals very scarce, 
the surrounding country producing neither corn nor rice; yet the 
want of a conveyance obliged him to remain there for eight 
months. The Zamorin of Calicut, ho understood continued still 
hostile to the Portuguese, and carried on a species of piratical 
war, sending out numerous proas with fifty or sixty men in each, 
which swept the whole coast, boarding and plundering every 
vessel which they encountered. 

Leaving Cochin, Mr. Pitch sailed successively to Goa and Chaul, 
whence he obtained a passage to Ormuz, after having achieved 
tbe most extensive journey that had yet been performed in India 
by any European.* 

Although this expedition was executed in a manner creditable 
to the adventurers, and nmcli information collected respecting the 
trade and commodities of tbe counts)’, still it was evident that 
commerce, carried on by a tract so circuitous, and exposed to so 
many perils, coul(\ neither be safe nor profitable. It was in fact 
one of the channels by which that traffic had been conducted by 
the Venetians, who were much better situated for it than the 
English, and who had yet been unable, ever since the discoverv 
of the passage by the Cape, to sfistain the rivalry of the Portu¬ 
guese. The mercantile interest began now to contemplate the 
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last-mentioned route, as alone affording the prospect of a secure 
and advantageous intercoflrse. It was guarded, however, with 
the most jealous care by the Spaniards and Portuguese; and the 
government of Elizabeth, though then at war with these nations, 
hesitated to sanction arrangements which would shut the door 
against accommodation. Mr. Bruce found in the State-paper 
office a petition, presented in 1.589 from sundry merchants, 
requesting to be allowed to send to India three ships and three 
pinnaces. The answer docs not appear; but in 1591 three ships 
were actually sent out under Captains Raymond, Kendal, and 
Lancaster, who sailed from Plymouth on the 10th April. In 
August, when they reached the Capo, the crews had already suf¬ 
fered so much from sickness that it was found necessary to send 
Captain Kendal home with the invalids. The two others pro¬ 
ceeded on their vo 3 'agc; but near Cape Corrientes they were 
overtaken by a most tremendous tempest, in which the Raymond, 
the admiral’s ship, w'as separated from its companion, and appears 
to have perished. Lancaster’s vessel alone remained; but a few 
days after there occurred such a dreadful thunder-storm, that four 
men were killed on the spot, and all the others either struck 
blind, severely bruised, or stretched out as on the rack. Having 
in some degree recovered, they sailed onwards, and reached the 
island of Comoro, where they took in a supply of water. The 
natives at first gave them no annoyance; but, /after contidence 
had been fully established, two parties of sixteen ^ach, when > 
busily employed on shore, were suddenly smj’ounded by a vast 
troop of these treacherous people; and Lancaster had the distress 
of seeing his men almost entirely cut in pieces, without the possi¬ 
bility of affording them anj aid. Sailing thence with a heavy 
heart, he touched at Zanzibar, ^here he found good anchorage, 
and put his vessel into tolerable rppair; but though not openly 
opposed by the Portuguese, he learned that they had formed a 
scheme to attack his boat. Adverse gales now carried him out 
of his course, till he approached the island of Socotora, when the 
wind becoming favourable he stood directly for Capo Comorin. 
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He doubled it in May 1592, and having missed the Nicobar 
group, proceeded to Sumatra, and thence to the uninhabited 
islands of Polo Penang, where he spent what he calls the winter, 
being the season distinguished by the heai'y storms to which those 
seas are exposed in July and August. Sailing along the coast 
of Malacca he fell in with three vessels of sixty-five or seventy 
tons, one of which struck to his boat alone; and, as it was found 
to belong to a certain body of Jesuits, he felt no scruple in mak¬ 
ing it a prize. Determined to persevere in this practice, he sta¬ 
tioned himself off the Straits of Malacca, through which the 
Portuguese vessels were obliged to pass in their way to China 
and the Moluccas. lie soon took one of 250 tons, from Ncga- 
patnam, laden with rice. A fine ship of 400 tons from St. 
Thomas escaped; but a short time afterwards he fell in with a 
splendid galleon of 700 tons from Goa, which almost immedi¬ 
ately surrendered. She was found richly laden with all the com¬ 
modities fitted for the Indian market. The captain and crew con¬ 
trived by a stratagem to effect their escape, when Lancaster, dis¬ 
pleased with the disorderly conduct of his own men, took out the 
most valuable articles, and allowed her to drive to sea. He then 
sailed for the Bay of Junkseylon, where he obtained some pitch 
to refit his vessels, and from thence he made for the Point do 
Galle in Ceylon. There he took his station to wait for the Ben¬ 
gal and Pegu fleets, which were under the necessity of passing 
this way; but the seamen, satisfied with their previous success, 
and fatigued with so hard a voyage, insisted upon forthwith 
returning home. They reached the Cape in the beginning of 
1593 , and, after a tedious passage round Africa, were obliged by 
the scarcity of provisions, cspeciijlly of bread, to make for 
Trinidad. They entered by misfeke the Gulf of Paris; whence 
they found their way through the whole group of the West 
Indies, till they reached the Bermudas. In this quarter they 
were assailed by a violent tempest, and driven back. The ship 
was finally carried out to sea, leaving the captain and crew on a 
desolate island, where they must have perished but for some 
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French vessels, which took them up and conveyed them to 
Dieppe. They arrived there on the 19th May 1594, after a 
voyage of three years and two months, being doable the lime 
nsnally spent by the Portuguese in this navigation. 

The ardour of the English seems to have been for some time 
chilled by the unfortunate issue of this expedition. On learning, 
however, that the Dutch, in 1595, had sent out four vessels, they 
were inspired with a sentiment of emulation; and an association, 
formed in 1699, subscribed £30,000, to be employed in fitting 
out three ships for the Indian trade. The queen not only gave 
full sanction to the undertaking, but even sent out John Milden- 
hall as ambassador to the Great Mogul, to solicit the necessary 
privileges. Of this mission some account will be given in treat¬ 
ing of the reign of the celebrated Akbar, who at that time occu¬ 
pied the throne of Hindostan; but the envoy having died in 
Persia on his way home, his journey led to no practical result. 
Before, however, he could have returned, the adventurers had 
entered on their project. The first association merged, in 1600, 
into one on a greater scale, having at its head George, Earl of 
Cumberland, with 215 knights, aldermen, and merchants, who 
were constituted the “ Governor and Company of Merchants 
trading to the East Indies.” They were invested with the too 
ample privileges which it w'as then customary to bestow on 
mercantile corporations, being not only allowed to export bullion 
to the amount of £30,000, and English goods for the four first 
voyages without duty, but obtaining the right of exclusive trade 
in all the countries beyond the Cape. The charter was granted 
for fifteen years, but liable to be annulled at any time on two 
years' notice. They began on the footing of a Joint-stock com¬ 
pany; though, ns the subscrilSers were slow in paying up their 
shares, a certain number of the more zealous took the concern 
altogether into their own hands, supplying the funds on condition 
of reaping the profits. They expended £75,373, of which 
£39,771 was invested in shipping, £28,742 in bullion, and 
£6860 in goods. It was the wish of the court that Sir Edward 
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Michelborue should be nominated to a command; but the merchants 
expressed their resolution not to employ gentlemen, “ but to sort their 
business with men of their own quality.” They therefore appointed 
Lancaster, whose conduct in his former bold though unfortunate 
expedition was considered highly creditable to his spirit and talents. 

On the 2d of April 1601, this navigator sailed, having the 
command of five ships, varying from 600 to 130 tons. He passed 
the Cape of Good Hope without encountering any unusual diffi¬ 
culty. The almost exclusive objects of the Indian trade, at that 
era, were spices, pepper, cloves, and nutmegs; commodities found 
in Sumatra, Java, the Molucca and Banda Islands, without land¬ 
ing on any part of the continent. These first voyages, therefore, 
do not come within the proper limits of our present subject, and 
will demand only a cursory notice. After touching at Mada¬ 
gascar and the Nicobar Islands, merely for the purpose of taking 
in refreshments, the commodore proceeded direct to Achcen, the 
principal port of Sumatra. Notwithstanding the intrigues of the 
Portuguese, he concluded a commercial treaty with the king on 
favourable terms, and proceeded to lade his ships with pepper; 
which, however, proved so scarce and dear, that he became appre¬ 
hensive of incurring the loss, and, what he seems to have dreaded 
still more, the disgrace of returning home without a cargo. From 
this anxiety ho was relieved by meeting a Portuguese vessel of 
900 tons, of which he made a prize, and found it so richly laden 
with calicoes and other valuable goods, that he not only occupied 
all his tonnage, but could have filled more ships if he had had 
them. He did not, however, return immediately, but sailed to 
Bantam, where also he found the utmost facility in negotiating a 
commercial trea'ty on satisfactory teryjs. Having sent forward a 
pinnace of forty Ions to the Moluctas, with instructions to prepare 
a lading of spices for a future expedition, he sailed for England. 

The next fleet, equipped in 1604, was commanded by Captain 
Middleton, who afterwards, under the title of Sir Henry, acquired 
the reputation of being one of the most enterprising and successful 
of eastern navigators. He sailed on the 25th March from Graves- 
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end, with tLffEed Dragon and three other ships, and an invested 
capital of £60,450. After a favourable voyage, having stopped 
nowhere hut at Saldanha, near the Cape, he arrived' in the end of 
December in the road of Danfam. Here the vessels separated; two 
remaining to take in a cargo of pepper, one going to Uanda, wliile 
Middleton himself proceeded to the Moluccas, lie found these 
islands the seat of a most furious war, which the Dutch, in con¬ 
junction with the King of Ternate, were waging against the Por¬ 
tuguese and the King of Tidore. The former nation, from whom 
the English commander considered himself entitled to expect a 
friendly reception, afforded subject, on the contrary, for his most 
bitter complaints. They represented our countrymen as a hand 
of mere pirates, and boasted that the King of Holland was more 
powerful at sea than all Europe besides. Thus, partly by fear, 
partly by persuasion, they dissuaded his majesty of Ternate from 
allowing any commercial intcrcour.se ; and the Portuguese being 
masters at Tidore, Middleton doc.s not appear to htivc attempted 
any trade there, though he received a letter from the king im¬ 
ploring his aid and that of the English monarch ag.iinst the 
Dutch. Captain Colthurst, who commanded the other ship, reached 
Banda, where he .spent twenty-two weeks, without suffering any 
inconvenience except from the difficult navigation of those seas. 

The Company were now threatened with a fonnidablc rivalry. 
Sir Edward Michelbornc, whom they had rejected as the com¬ 
mander of their first expedition, obtained a licence from govern¬ 
ment to undertake a voyage to various parts of the East. He 
carried with him only a ship and a pinnace, called the Tiger and 
the Tiger’s M'^help. This navigator, however, did not confer any 
distinction upon his voyage, ^ithcr by discovery or commercial 
transactions of the slightest impc#tance. He did not even reach 
the Moluccas; but while in the Indian Seas employed himself 
chiefly in piratical practices, not against the Portuguese, for which 
the hostility between the two natiou.s might have afforded some 
pretext, but against all native vcs.^cls. He captured a Japanese 
junk, the crew of which first lulled the suspicions of the visiters 
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by courtesy and apparent cordiality, then suddenly rose and made 
a most desperate attempt to possess themselves of the vessel. 
Captain Davis was killed, and Michelborne escaped only by leap¬ 
ing into the hold, where, with his boatswain, carpenter, and a few 
seamen, he kept the assailants at bay, till he opened upon them 
such a fire as killed a part, and compelled the rest to retreat. 
Their leader was taken; and being asked bis reason for making 
this furious onset, replied, he wished to take the ship and cut all 
their throats; then coolly desired them to hew him in pieces. 
Michelborne afterwards captured two Chinese vessels laden with 
silk, and returned to England with his ill-gotten spoil. 

Meantime the Company sent out another expedition of three 
ships and 310 men, commanded by Captains Keeling, Hawkins, 
and David Middleton. The first two sailed in April 1607, entered 
Bantam road on the 18th October, and immediately pushed for¬ 
ward to the Molucca and Banda Islands. A great change had 
taken place during the few years that had elapsed since the voyage 
of Henry Middleton. The Portuguese were no longer heard of 
in those seas, whence they appear to have been expelled by the 
Dutch, who were now completing the subjection of the native 
princes. Keeling, on his arrival, found them engaged in hot war¬ 
fare, which they justified by stating that the natives had ensnared 
and murdered forty of their countrv’men. Notice was therefore 
given to him, that he should instantly withdraw' bis ship from the 
island which they had now conquered by force of arms. Keeling 
replied, “ that till he was commanded otherwise than by words, 
he would ride there till he w'as laden;” but finding soon after that 
a treaty had been concluded between the Dutch and Bandanese, 
amounting td the entire submission of the latter, he consented to 
retire. Middleton, who had sai^ on the 1 2th March, did not 
meet with the two others, but followed nearly the same course 
without any remarkable adventure. 

A fourth expedition, consisting of two large ships, the Ascen¬ 
sion and the Union, was fitted out in 1607, with an invested 
capital of £33,000, and the command intrusted to Captain Alex- 
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ander Sharpey. HJb object appears to have been to reach the 
coast of Cambay, and particularly Surat, understood at that time 
to be the most extensive emporium of Western India. He sailed 
in March, but experienced throughout a series of misfortunes. 
The two vessels were separated in doubling the Cape of Good 
Hope, and never met again. The Ascension proceeded along the 
eastern coast of Africa to Pemba, but was twice attacked by the 
treacherous Moors, and several of the crew cut oflF. In the pro¬ 
secution of their voyage the English, when greatly exhausted, 
fortunately lighted on a cluster of uninhabited islands, which 
apparently were the Sechelles, where they obtained an abundant 
supply of turtles and cocoa-nuts. Proceeding to the Red Sea 
they touched at Aden and Mocha, where they met with a favour¬ 
able reception. They descended that inlet, and having touched 
at Socotra and obtained some supplies, steered for India. They 
reached Din, and prepared to cross the Gulf of Cambay for Surat, 
but were warned that a pilot, who could be procured on easy 
terms, was necessary to conduct the vessel in this dangerous 
passage. The ma.ster, however, full of obstinacy and self-conceit, 
judged himself, without any such aid, quite competent to guide 
her course. She was soon entangled in the shoals that abound in 
that sea, and struck repeatedly with such violence that she 
became a total wreck. “ Thus,” says the narrator, “ was this 
tall ship lost, to the great injury of the worshipful Company and 
the utter undoing of all us the poor mariners." They betook 
themselves to their boats, and attempted to reach the River Surat, 
but were compelled to enter that of Gondevee,—a change of 
direction which proved to be almost providential, for the Portu¬ 
guese had a force prepared a^the former place to’intercept and 
capture them. Some of the creif w'ent up to Agra, where Haw¬ 
kins then resided as ambassador to the Great Mogul, and con¬ 
trived to find their way home overland through Persia, while 
several obtained a passage to Europe from Goa. 

The Union, meantime, had not, as was supposed by the crew of 
the Ascension, suffered shipwreck. Her mainmast had sprung, 
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Mhe men contrived to recover it, and to reach the coast of St. 

Igustin in Madagascar. Thence they sailed for Zanzibar; 
■rut, being involved in a quarrel with the natives, lost several of 
their number, and were obliged to return to that island; but 
there, too, fresh dis.isters were sustained, both from the climate 
and the treacherous hostility of the people. They then proceeded 
northwards to Arabia, hut being at a loss how to find their way 
to the Indian coast, detennined to steer direct for Sumatra; and 
having reached Achcen and Priaman, they obtained, on advan¬ 
tageous terms, an abundant cargo of pepper. The voyage home¬ 
ward is very indistinctly related; but it is clear that it was accom¬ 
panied with many delays and some damage; and, in February 
1611, the vessel was run ashore on the coast of Brittany, near 
Morlaix, where great depredation ivas committed by the inha¬ 
bitants. The Company, on being apprized of her situation, sent 
a skiliul shipwright, with other persons, who reported the vessel 
to be wholly unserviceable, but saved two hundred tons of pepper, 
with the anchors, ordnance, and other equipments. Of seventy- 
five seamen, who went out from England, only nine survived. 

In 1609, Captain David Middleton again sailed with only a 
single ship, the Expedition, which, with its lading, w'as valued at 
£13,700. He proceeded direct!}' for the Spice Islands, and found 
the Dutch, as before, in great force, and claiming the entire sove¬ 
reignty ; yet, by his .address and activity, he contrived to obtain a 
good investment. Hereupon their indignation was such, that they 
formed several plans for destroying him and his vessel, and he 
was in a great measure indebted to cliance for his escape. How¬ 
ever, he was fortunate enough to reach Bantam without encoun¬ 
tering any serious disaster. 

In 1609-10, the Comp.iny sSnt out a larger expedition than 
ever, consisting of three vessels, one called the Trade’s Increase, 
of a thousand tons; while a capital of £82,000 was invested in 
the shipping and cargoes. The commander was Sir Henry 
Middleton, who, in a former voyage, had obtained a character for 
courage and enterpri.se, which in the present he fully maintained. 
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The Red Sea and Surat, in preference to the Spice Islands, 
hitherto the favourite object, were the points of his destination. 
Having effected his passage round the Cape, he proceeded direct to 
the Arabian Gulf and the port of Mocha, where he at first flattered 
himself with having obtained a most cordial reception: but being 
inveigled on shore by the treacherous and bigoted Turks, he was 
seized, treated with the utmost indignity, and carried a prisoner to 
Sana, the capital of Yemen. He contrived, however, to obtain his 
liberation, and afterwards to avenge severely this ungenerous usage. 

Middleton now descended the Red Sea, whence he sailed directly 
to Surat, with the view of opening a mercantile intercourse with 
that great emporium of India. He arrived on the coast of Cambay 
in October 1611, though he had considerable difliculty in finding 
the river on whieh the city is built. lie at length procured a 
pilot; but soon thereafter learned that his entrance, as well as his 
scheme of commercial tran.sactions, would be opposed by a still 
more serious obstacle. A Portuguese squadron, represented by 
some accounts as amounting to twenty armed vessels, hud stationed 
itself at the mouth of the river, for tlic express purpose of pre¬ 
venting the entrance of sliips belonging to any otlicr European 
state. The commander, Don Francisco de Soto Mayor, sent a 
messenger to state that, if the English brought a lctt<'r from the 
King of Spain or the viceroy, authorizing them to trade in these 
parts, they might depend on every attention; otherwise, his 
instructions were to interdict the port to the people of all countries 
except bis own. Sir Henry very promptly replied, that he had 
no letter either from king or viceroy; that he came‘with creden¬ 
tials and rich presents from his own sovereign, to open a traffic 
nith the Great Mogul, who was under no vassalagd to the Portu¬ 
guese, but whose territory was ftcc to all nations; that he wished 
no harm to Don Francisco or his countrymen, though he con¬ 
sidered himself to have quite as good a title as they had to the 
commercial advantages of Cambay. The other, however, deter¬ 
mined to refuse the slightest conccs.sion, immediately began to 
interce])t the supply of provisions from the town—causing tliereby 
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a most serions privation to the English, among whom, from 
having been so long at sea, symptoms of scurvy began to be 
severely felt. At the same time, accounts were received that 
Sharpey, after losing his vessel in the manner already described, 
was now at Surat. He had received communications from 
Hawkins, still at the court of the Mogul, and from Fitch at Lahore, 
by which it appeared that the Indian rulers were so fickle and 
easily swayed by opposite influences, while the Portugpiese and 
native merchants were so closely combined against him, that there 
could be little or no hope of establishing any secure or beneficial 
intercourse. Middleton now paused, and was advised to try his 
fortune on another division of the coast; but having obtained from 
some of the higher authorities in the city an assurance that, were 
it not for their fear of the Portuguese, they would be very willing 
to trade with him, he resolved that nothing on his part should be 
wanting to fulfil the views of his employers. The Trade’s Increase 
was too large to approach the shore; but the Peppercorn, with 
two smaller vessels, began to move towards the harbour. During 
their progress, the Portuguese armada kept abreast of them, 
between their lino and the land, in order of battle, with colours 
flying, and raising loud shouts, yet without showing any dis¬ 
position to an actual engagement. At length, one of Middleton’s 
boats having been sent forward to take soundings, two of the 
enemy’s barks rowed out, and openly attempted to capture it. A 
brisk fire, however, being directed against them, they lost no time 
in commencing their retreat; and one was so hotly pursued, that 
the crew leaped overboard, and struggled through the deep mud 
to the shore. The vessel became a prize to the English, which 
proved of some value, as it contained a tolerable assortment of 
Indian goods. The rest of the fleet made a movement in aid of 
their distressed comrades, but received such entertainment as 
induced them quicklj' to retire. The two merchantmen were 
then anchored in seven fathoms water, at the month of the river; 
and every subsequent attempt which the Portuguese made to 
annoy them, or prevent their landing, was defeated with great loss. 
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The authorities of Surat, on seeing such determined resolution 
displajed by the English, no longer hesitated to enter into treaty 
with them. Mocrib Khan, the governor, with sixteen leading 
mercantile characters, spent a night on board, accepting with 
readiness the viands and delicacies presented to them, as well as 
various little ornamental articles which they were allowed to select 
as presents. At last the strangers landed, and the parties began 
to negotiate about the exchange of their respective commodities. 
Khojah Nassan and the other merchants produced an ample 
assortment of calicoes; but Downton complains that they both 
bought and sold at rates most unsatisfactory, expecting very 
exorbitant profits, not less than fifty per cent, on merchandise 
purchased at their own doors, while for the goods which had been 
brought from a great distance, they would scarcely allow enough 
to pay the freight. We cannot, however, forbear taking some 
exceptions to the mode in which our countrymen, according to 
their own report, conducted their transactions. The native 
merchants veiy reasonably wished to select commodities suited 
to their trade, and for which they could find a demand; but the 
English, having burdened themselves with other articles, parti¬ 
cularly a large stock of lead, which proved exceedingly unsaleable 
in this market, insisted on forcing these upon the reluctant pur¬ 
chasers. At length the Indians, seeing they could do no better, 
agreed to take the lead along with the other goods; but, after 
these had been landed. Sir Henry learned that Kbojah Nassau 
was expressing the utmost discontent at the assortment thus 
obtruded on him, raving like a madman, and even countermanding 
the waggons which were to carry away the obnoxious article. It 
was added that, according t; the custom of the country, any 
bargain could be annulled, ou notice to that effect being given 
within twenty-four hours. To avert this peril, Middleton had 
recourse to a step, the expediency of which appears exceedingly 
questionable. The governor and several other official persons 
happening to be on board his vessel, he placed them under arrest, 
•o be liberated only when the transactions should be closed by the 
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delivery of the Indian goods. The option, however, was given 
to the merchant to relieve the governor by supplying his place,— 
a proposal to which, with many wry faces, he was at last induced 
to consent. By this step the English gained, indeed, their 
immediate object; yet it probably contributed, in no small degree, 
to the resolution which was soon afterwards made known to them, 
that they must forthwith depart from Surat, without establishing 
a factory or even collecting their debts. This inhospitable pro¬ 
ceeding was imputed to the intrigues of the Portuguese and 
Jesuits; but, whether it were so or not. Sir Henry was obliged 
to retire with a very unsatisfactory cargo, and no favouraole pros¬ 
pect as to the future reception of his countrymen. 

From Surat he sailed along the coast, and touched at Dabul, 
where he was at first very heartily welcomed, but soon found or 
suspected that the governor secretly counteracted all his measures, 
so that he could form no advantageous arrangement. He re¬ 
turned to the Bed Sea, and extorted from the citizens of Mocha 
farther compensation for the wrongs he had formcrlj' suffered 
there. Ho moreover stopped every Indian vessel he met, and 
obliged her to agree to an exchange of goods, the conditions of 
which be himself dictated,—a course which he justifies on grounds 
that seem rather untenable. He next sailed across the Indian 
Ocean for Bantam; but in the course of the voyage the Trade’s 
Increase struck upon tL rock, and sustained considerable damage. 
While it was under repair he sent Downton home in the Pepper¬ 
corn, intending himself to follow; but ho was seized with a 
violent illness, and died in Java. ^ 

In 1611, the Company sent out the Globe, under Captain 
Hippon, to endeavour to open a trjfde on the Coromandel coast; 
and Floris, a Dutchman, accom j/anied him as factor. They de¬ 
parted in January, and at the end of July doubled the Point de 
Galle in Ce 3 'lon, whence they ran along the coast to Negapatam. 
Witliout stopping there, thej' proceeded to Pulieat, where they 
hoped to traflSc with some advantage. The day after their arrival, 
however. Van IVersicke, president of the Dutch settlements on 
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this coast, waited upon them, and gave notice that his country¬ 
men had obtained a kaul from the King of Narsinga, in whose 
territory that city stood, prohibiting all Europeans from trading, 
unless under patent from Prince Maurice. Tho captain replied 
that he held the patent of the King of England, which he deemed 
quite sufficient; and high words arose. But the Shah Bandur, 
or governor, persuaded them to suspend the dispute till the. 
expected arrival of the Princess Konda Maa, who held the 
sovereignty of the city. Her royal highness came; hut when 
Hippon applied for an audience, she returned for answer that she 
was not then at leisure, promising, however, to send for him next 
day. Considering this reply evasive, he went to the minister, 
and was assured that tho Dutch had in fact obtained the exclu¬ 
sive right which they asserted; and he was advised to apply to 
them for permission to trade. But Hippon, calculating that this 
expedient would occupy two months, and being almost certain, 
besides, that he would he refused, proceeded to Petapoli, whoro 
lie left a small factory, and then to Masullpatam, the great 
market for the beautiful fabrics proiluccd upon this coast. The 
governor there readily entered into treaty, but pursued, at the 
same time, a complete system of fraud and chicanery. Ho told 
the most palpable lies, and insisted that he, as a Mir, or descend¬ 
ant of Mohammed, was to be believed before Christians. The 
English, therefore, had determined upon “foul means” to obtain 
redress; but, through some of the merchants, an accommodation 
was effected. They sailed next to Bantam, and thence to Patane, 
>\hcre, in June 1012, they landed in great state, with minstrels 
playing and flags flying, bearing tlie king’s letter in a golden 
basin on the back of an elejjhant. This they presented to the 
queen, who received them gracidhsly, and finally gave the desired 
permission to erect a warehouse. At Patane the captain dicxl, 
upon which the others proceeded to Siam. Floris, who had 
visited this part of India four years before, probably in a Dutch 
ves.sel, found such a demand for goods as the whole world, it 
appeared to him, was insufficient to satisfy; but now there h.ad 

K 
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ensued such a glut, as to leave room only for very limited sales. 
They afterwards returned to Masulipatam, and met with a better 
reception, but without being able to carry their transactions to 
any great extent. 

In IGll also, the Company sent out a much larger expedition, 
of three ships,—the Clove, Hector, and Thomas,—under Captain 
John .Saris. This was an active and adventurous voyage, but 
does not come within our immediate sphere; the vessels not hav¬ 
ing touched at any part of the continent of India. Saris sailed 
first to the Red Sea, where he met Sir Henry Middleton on his 
second visit there; and the parties for some time acted in concert 
both for trade and piracy. In ,\ugust 1G12, ho steered for 
llantam, still considered as the chief English factory in the East, 
where he arrived in the end of October, but learned that the 
number of vessels belonging to dilTercnt countries, assembled and 
expected, had caused a very inconvenient rise in the price of 
cloves, pepper, and the other staple commodifies. lie sailed, 
therefore, to the Moluccas, which were found to have been 
cruelly desolated by civil w.srs between the native princes, as 
well as by the contests for pre-eminence between the Dutch and 
rortugneso, supported by the Spani.ards from the Philippines. 
The Hollanders h,id now nearly expelled the other nations, and 
were using their utmost efforts, by threats and misrepresenta¬ 
tions, to deter the several chiefs from holding any intercourse 
witli the English. S.aris, however, by his activity and address, 
contrived to collect a suitable cargo of cloves. He then sailed 
for Eirando, in Japan, in the hope of opening a communication 
with that celebrated empire, where the rigid exclusion of Euro¬ 
peans, which has been since so striptly enforced, diil not yet pre¬ 
vail. Being waited on by the ^vernor, who is here called king, 
they made arrangements for visiting the emperor at Surnnga, 
where, they met with a good reception, and entertained hopes of 
est.ablishing a profitable factory at Firando; which, however, 
proved ultimately fall.acious. 

The Company had now sent eight expeditions, the result of 
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which was judged on the whole to be extremely advantageous. 
Leaving out of the account the unfortunate voyage of Sharpey, 
they had derived an average profit of not loss than 171 per cent. 
Mr. Mill hence draws the natural inference, that these had been 
conducted in a manner docidedl}' more judicious than subsequent 
adventures that yielded a very different return. Yet we cannot 
forbear observing, that many of the cargoes were made up on such 
very easy terms as their successors could not expect to command. 
Independently of the fact that whole fleets were sometimes laden 
with captured goods, trade was often carried on by compulsory 
means, calculated to ensure a profitable return only to the stronger 
party. These first voyages, in short, exhibit the profits of trade 
combined with the produce of piracy. 

The commerce of India, according to the original plan, was to 
be conducted on the principle of a joint-stock company, in which 
the transactions were to be managed by a governor and directors, 
and a dividend made to the subscribers in proportion to the 
number of shares. But as the paying up of the instalments upon 
this principle proceeded very slowly, another arrangement was 
made, by which each individual furnished a certain projection of 
the outl.ay, and received the entire profit arising from its invest¬ 
ment. Though the affairs of the Company prospered under this 
system, it was necessarily attended with a good deal of confusion 
and difficulty, which suggested to the governor and Company the 
cxjedicncy of returning to the old method of conducting affairs 
on the regular joint-stock system. This plan wa^ accordingly 
.adopted in 1612, and on those terras a capital of £429,000 was 
subscribed, with which the directors undertook, dyring the next 
four years, to build twenty-nine vessels, at an expense of 
£272,000, and to employ the rest of the sum in the investment. 

The commerce of India being considered more and more a 
national object. King James, in 1614, sent out Sir Thomas Roe 
as ambassador to the Great Mogul, with the view of obtaining 
permission to trade on reasonable terms in the principal ports of 
his dominions. The details of this embassy, which remarkably 
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illustrate tlie manners and arrangements of the Mogul court, will 
be introduced in our account of that dynasty. The result could 
not be considered as a total failure; yet the influence exercised 
against the English by the Portuguese and native merchants was 
so powerful,—the views of this splendid but barbarous court were 
so vacillating and capricious,—that, though Sir Thomas did at 
last extract a species of finnan in favour of his countrymen, he 
could give them little encouragement to place any reliance upon 
it; assuring them that their actual success must ever depend 
mainly upon arrangements with tlic local merchants and magistrates. 

A regular intercourse being now formed with India, and all the 
maritime paths to that region fully explored, the particular 
voyages cease to possess much interest, and have therefore been 
seldom recorded. Tlic situation of the English was sometimes 
rendered critical by tlic rivalry of the other European powers 
who had formed establisliments previously, and continued as long 
as possible to treat tbcm as interlopers. The Portuguese from the 
first manifested the loftiest pretensions, aggravated by the most 
imbittered feelings; but tbeir naval power had now become so 
feeble in comparison with the fleets of Britain, that they scarcely 
ever encountered her vessels without signal defeat. 

It was much othcnvisc with the whose extensive marine 

rendered their hostility tndy formidable. They had already com¬ 
pletely driven the Portuguese from the Molucca and Banda 
Islands, which they claimed in complete sovereignty. The 
English did not attempt to interfere with the Hollanders in those 
settlcnients wlicrc the right of prior occupation could be urged; 
but the small islands of Pularoon and Rosengin, fonning part in¬ 
deed of a group occupied by (hat people, though containing no 
actual settlement, were considci*fed as open territory, and forts 
were erected on them. This seems sufficiently conformable to 
Indian practice, where the factories of different nations are often 
found in the closest contiguity. The Dutch, however, chose to 
understand it otherwise; .and, after having in vain endeavoured 
to expel their rivals from these strongholds, seized two of their 
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vessels, announcing their determination not to release lliom till 
England should have withdrawn her pretensions to the trade of 
the Spice Islands. The demand was strenuously resisted, and 
hostilities ensued, which were attended with disastrous conse¬ 
quences to both nations, and particularly to our countrymen. 
Pring, when bo was on the coast of Coromandel in 16ID, heard 
the doleful tale that four ships, the Dragon, Hear, Expedition, 
and Rose, were captured near the Isles of Tecoo; that the Star 
was taken in the Straits of Sunda, and tliat two other vessels were 
in great peril. The Companies now presented heavy complaints 
against each other to tlieir respective governments; negotiations 
were opened, and in order to prevent these partial hostilities from 
terminating in a general war, a treaty of a very singular com¬ 
plexion was concluded. The English and Dutch agreed to be¬ 
come, as it were, copartners in the Indian tniffic; the former to 
have half the trade in pepper, and a third of that in the finer 
npiccs; and each of tlic nations to keep ten ships in common for 
the purpose of protection, as well as for convoying goods from one 
port of India to another. There was .also to be formed a “ Council 
of Defence,” consisting of four members of caeli Company, who 
were to be intrusted witli the duty of enforcing the provisions of 
this extraordinary treaty. 

It was obvious that those stipulations were of such a nature, 
and involved so constant an interference in private transactions, as 
could not fail to lc.ad to the most serious difl'crenccs. The Dutcli, 
who maintained larger fleets among the islands, interpreted ever}'' 
question in their own favour, and refused to admit the others to 
the stipulated share of the trade, till they had paid their propor¬ 
tion of all the sums which th^ themselves, with or‘without neces¬ 
sity, had expended on fortificdlions. The enmity between the 
two parties became always more rancorous, till the Hollanders, 
availing themselves of superior strength, proceeded to tli.-il dread¬ 
ful outrage called the “ Ma.ssacre of Amboyn.a.” The island of 
that name is well known as the riche.st of the group of the 
iloluccas, and the one which affords the mo.st copious Bujiply of 
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cloves. The principal settlement of both companies was at the 
capital, where the Dutch had a strong castle with a garrison of 
about two hundred men; while the English, eighteen in number, 
occupied merely a house in the town, where, however, they thought 
themselves in safety under the faith of treaties. The former, con¬ 
ceiving suspicions of a Japanese soldier who was in their service, 
arrested and put him to the tortura By that barbarous mode of 
extracting evidence, they brought him to confess that he and 
several of his countrymen had entered into a conspiracy to seize 
the fortress; and upon the information thus obtained, others of the 
same nation were apprehended and tortured. The English, while 
this transaction was going on, went back and forward to the castle 
as business led them, inquiring about it as an ordinary affair, in 
no shape affecting themselves. Abel Price, the surgeon, how¬ 
ever, having been confined in that building on account of some 
excesses committed through intoxication, was one morning assured 
that his countrymen also were engaged in this nefarious plot. Ho 
professed utter ignorance on the subject; but the rack was applied 
to him with such severity as made him soon confess whatever his 
tormentors were pleased to direct. At the same time a message 
was sent to Captain Tovverson, and (he other members of the 
English factory, requesting that thdjppould visit the governor. 
On their arrival, the)’ were much surprised at being arrested, all 
their property seized, and themselves called upon to acknowledge 
their share in the alleged conspiracy. Notwithstanding the most 
solemn denial, (hey underwent separate and successive examina¬ 
tions, enforced by the most cruel torture, their cries being heard 
by their companions without, even at a great distance. Agony, 
indeed, at length extorted their assent to everything which their 
accusers chose to suggc.st. The ‘confessions evidently appear to 
have been given in a manner which renders it quite manifest that 
they were wrung from the unhappy victims by the extremity of 
suffering. On being released, they repeated their denials in the 
most impressive manner; two, in particnl.ar, being .adjured by 
Towerson, retracted altogether (he testimony they had borne 
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{kgaiiiBt him. But they were impelled by the renewed application 
of torture to return to their accusation both of themselves and of 
him. One desired to be told at onee what he was required to own; 
but this being treated as contumacy, torture was again applied 
till he invented such a story as was likely to satisfy his persecutors. 
In general, however, leading questions were put, intimating the 
charges made against the individual; and the judges contented 
themselves with his passive admission. The issue was, that 
Captain Towerson and nine others were condemned to die, the 
remaining eight being pardoned. They were allowed to sec each 
other, and had the sacrament administered by the Dulch clergy¬ 
man, when they declared in the most solemn manner their perfoet 
innocence. Samuel Colson said aloud:—“0 Lord, as I am inno¬ 
cent of this treason, do thou pardon all my other sins; and if in 
the smallest degree guilty thereof may I never be a partaker of 
the joys of thy heavenly kingdom.” The rest answered, “ Amen I 
amen 1 " They then eaniestly asked and cordially received for¬ 
giveness from each other for their mutual accusations,—John 
Clark saying, “How shall I look to be forgiven of God if J do 
not forgive you.” They were then executed by having their 
heads cut off with a scimitar. A black pall was provided for the 
captain, the expense of v^jich his enemies had the effrontery td 
charge on the English Company. One Porluguc.se, and nine 
natives of Japan, who suffered at the same time, made equally 
strong protestations of innocence. 

The indignation of the English pcojilc, always easily roused, 
never mounted to a higher pitch than when tidings’arrivcd of this 
cruel and bloody trJnsaction. The nation was in a ferment, and 
a universal cry arose for redress and vengeance.' I’lic Court of 
Directors prepared and distnbiftcd a picture, in which the tortures 
of the unhappy sufferers were represented with every feature of 
aggravation. The press was actively employed in iiiflaniing si ill 
farther the indignation of the multitude, and the excifcmeiil wai 
such that the Dutch residents made an application to the I’rivy 
Council for the protection of their person.s. Mr. Mill, alnii\s 
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studious to guard against national partiality, is willing to suppose 
that this matter had been viewed at home through a somewhat 
exaggerating medium. Ecluctant to ascribe to the actors the 
malignant spirit of demons, he thinks it more probable that, 
biassed and imbittered by the violent opposition of interests, they 
may have believed their rivals really guilty, have rashly brought 
them to trial, decided with minds too much blinded to discern the 
truth, and then put them to death without remorse. The torture, 
however unjustifiable, was still employed in Holland and other 
European kingdoms as an instrument for extorting evidence. 
Both nations, he observes, in those distant seas, where they were 
beyond the reach of regular government and legal restraint, were 
guilty of many cruel and violent actions. Admitting to a certain 
extent the force of these observations, we cannot yet refrain from 
condemning the transaction as one of deliberate and cold-blooded 
ferocily. 

The Dutch, on being called upon for satisfaction, returned at 
first very evasive answers; but when the English began to detain 
their ve.ssels, they found the matter assuming a more serious aspect, 
and authorized an investigation. The negotiations were very 
long protracted, and no final adjustment took place till 1654, 
inring the government of Cromwell, when eight commissioners, 
four on each side, awarded a compensation of £3615 to the heirs 
and representatives of those who had sulTercd. At the same 
time, each party brought forward a statement of the amount of 
injury alleged to have been sustained from the other during the 
forty years which elapsed from the time they began their abortive 
attempt at a joint trade, down to 1652. ThefEnglish raised their 
estimate to no less than £2,695,999^ while the Dutch chose to 
fix theirs at the still more cnormouS'amount of £2,919,861. These 
excessively-exaggerated demands were cut down by the commis¬ 
sioners, who in the end awai-ded the smn of £85,000 to be paid to 
our countrymen. 

The catastrophe of Amboyna broke up entirely that system of 
united traffic, which indeed from the first might easilj' have been 
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foi’Cseen to be impracticable. Yet the English maintained for 
some time longer their settlement at Bantam, which they had even 
made the capital of their eastern possessions. But the greater 
force maintained by the enemy in those islands, and which they 
always increased, rendered the tenure by which our people held a 
footing there difhcult and precarious; and the greater attractions 
presented on the continent of India induced them gradually to 
relinquish their insular stations, with the exception of a few on the 
coast of Sumatra. 

Considerable expectations were at one period entertained from 
an establishment on the Persian Gulf. An English naval force, 
as formerly mentioned, co-operating with the army of the Shah 
of Persia, drove the Portuguese in 1622 from their once opulent 
settlement at Ormms, which has since sunk into total insignificance. 
In return for their scrvice.s, our adventurers received not only a 
share of the booty, but also liberty to establish a factory at the 
fort of Gombroon, the transactions at which appeared at first to 
wear a promising aspect. 

Surat for a considerable time was the j)rinclpal seat of British 
settlement in India, and annual investments to a largo amount 
were sent to the factory in that city. Being exposed, however, to 
the aibitrary exactions of the Mogul and his officers, and also to 
the incessant incursions of the Mahrattas, the government felt it 
very desirable to obtain some place entirely their own, and which 
they could fortify against external aggression. An opportunity 
was offered in 1CC2, on occasion of the marriage of the Infanta 
Catherine to Charles II., when the island of Bombay was ceded 
as part of her dowry. Some misunderstanding arose as to the 
extent of this grant, the Enj^lish conceiving it to include Salsettc 
and other dependencies; while the Portuguese chose to view it as 
not extending beyond the bare precincts of the island,—in which 
last interpretation Britain was finally obliged to acquie-.ee. Thus 
the crown acquired for the first time a territorial po.ssession in 
India; which, however, did not yield revenue sufticient to defray 
its expenses. In 1668, therefore, the entire sovereignty was 
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made over to the Company, who, in 1687, transferred thither from 
Surat the presidency over their other settlements; and Bombay 
has ever since continued the capital of their dominions in Western 
India. 

Meantime, the establishments on the eastern coast were gradu¬ 
ally rising into their present importance. For some time, the 
Coromandel stations were considered secondary, shifted from place 
to place, and held subordinate to Bantam. In the voyage of 
llippon we have traced the first foundation of the important 
aettlements of Masulipatam and Pulicat; hut the latter was soon 
relinquished, in consequence of Dutch rivalry. To escape the 
hostility of that people and the oppressions of the native govern¬ 
ment, the English, in 1625, procured a spot of ground at Armegutn, 
a little south of Nellorc, where they established a factory. This 
place, however, viewed as an emporium of the fine cotton manu¬ 
factures which gave the chief value to that coast, was not found 
equal to Masulipatam; and accordingly the trade of this last was 
soon revived. Valuable piuvilcgcs in its favour were obtained 
from the King of Golconda; while the Mogul emperor sanctioned 
an establishment at Pipley in Orissa. It being still considered 
important to have a place of strength for the sccuritj^ of the 
Company’s trade, permission was obtained, in 1640, from a native 
chief to erect a fort at Madraspatam. The Dii-ectors, actuated by 
a spirit of economy, objected to this erection, and limited very 
strictly the sums to bo expended on it. However, they called it 
Port St. George, and made it afterwards the capital of their settle¬ 
ments on the coast of Coromandel. 

'The establishment in Bengal, which has since risen to such 
unrivalled prosperity, was formed spmewhat later than cither of 
the others. An English medical gentleman of the name of 
Boughton, resident at Sur.at, h.aving visited Agra in 1651, was 
fortunate enough to remove a dangerous illness which liad affected 
the daughter of the Emperor Shah Jehan. The gratitude felt by 
the monarch was, with a laudable patriotism, employed by the 
physician to obtain for his country men some important commercial 
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privileges. The merchants of Surat, on pa 3 ’mcnt of 3000 rupees, 
procured full freedom of trade, exempt from customs; and in 
1656 they erected a factory at Hooghlj', situated on that branch 
of the river which has always been considered the principal chan¬ 
nel for the trade of the Ganges. From this time ships and invest¬ 
ments were Sent to Bengal every year. Several other factories 
were subsequently funned; but its commerce was still considered 
secondary to that of Coromandel, and made subject to the super¬ 
intendence of the authorities at Fort St. George. 

It was in Bengal, however, that the English first attempted to 
establish political and military power. The agents of the Com¬ 
pany transmitted a detail of various wrongs sustained from the 
native rulers, and suggested the cxjxjdicncy of seeking redress by 
force of arms. The Directors sent ont, in 1686, Captain Nicholson, 
with ten armed vessels and si.x companies of soldiers, destined to 
a service of no less magnitude than that of levying war against 
the Great Mogul and the Nabob of Bengal. The plan of the 
campaign was in the first instance to seize and fortify Cliittagong, 
a point rather remote from tlie scene of comnuircial aetivify, but 
which the}’ meant to make the centre of their military movements. 
Hence tliey were not fortunate in the execution of this grand 
scheme; tlic dillcrcnt ]):irts of the anuanient arriving separately, 
and acting, too, with little concert. The ficet sailed up to llooghly, 
and commenced a cannonade, but being completely repulsed, was 
obliged to seek shelter in a port which occupied the present 
site of Calcutta. Factories that had been formed at Patna and 
Cossinibazar were taken and plundered. The nabob, after a 
deceitful truce, assembled his whole army to attack tjic discomfited 
English, who at that crisis, jjowever, under the command of the 
Company’s agent, made a brilliant display of valour. They not 
only checked tlic Mogul forces, but cntci'cd the harbour of Bala- 
sore, and burnt forty sail of their ships. An accommodation was 
then agreed to, by which they were permitted to le establish their 
factory at llooghly; and afi'airs were on the ixiint of being replaced 
ou their foiincr footing, when two British shipi of war, under an 
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officer named Heath, entered the river. That commander imme¬ 
diately disallowed the treaty, and commenced warlike operations, 
which he conducted very unfortunately; and the invaders were 
soon obliged to evacuate Bengal. Aurengzebe, at that time 
seated on the Mogul throne, was so exasperated at these pro¬ 
ceedings, and other violent steps taken by Sir John Child, gover¬ 
nor of Bombay, that he ordered a general attack on the Company’s 
factories. Those at Surat, Masulipatam, and Vizigapatam, were 
reduced, the last not without some bloodshed; and Bombay was 
very closely pressed. Our countrymen were compelled to have 
recourse to the most bumble submission; when that politic sove¬ 
reign, weighing the benefit which his people derived from foreign 
commerce, gradually relaxed, and allowed the traffic to resume its 
usual channels. 

From this time, however, the Company began openly to aspire 
to independent authority in the East. In 1689, as Mr. Mill 
observes, “it was laid down as a determinate object of policy, that 
independence was to be established in India, and dominion 
acquired.” At that date they wrote to their agents,—“The 
increase of our revenue is the subject of our care, as much as our 
trade.” Henceforth, then, the English may be considered as 
having commenced their system of political ascendency in that 
part of Asia; but before following them through the various steps 
of this arduous undertaking, it will be advantageous to tom back 
and take a survey of the fortunes of that great empire, whose place 
they were diistincd to occupy. 
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CHAPTER VI, 

EARLY MOHAMMEDAN CONQUESTS IN INDIA. 

Elsi] of tbo Mohammedan Fcwcr^Conqnests In Central Aala—The Samanlon DynaatY— 
AbUtsgl—Subuktagl—Mohmond the Ohlznevldo—UlB Twelve Expeditions into IndlA~ 
Victory In Lahore—Snccesslvo Conquests of Bimd; Tanasanr; Kanoojgo; Mnttra; Snmnant 
—His Death—Character—Anecdotes—Literature of the Court of Ghiiml—Ferdusl— 
Oonsnrl—Aba Rlhan—Decline of the Ghlznlan House—Sabrertod by that of Ghorl— 
Mohammed Ghorl—Uls Conqnosts in India—Cnttab conquers Delhi and mokes It his 
Capital 

The Arabs or Saracens, in spreading by their arms the religion 
of Mohammed, effected a most astonishing revolution in the 
eastern world, and penetrated to more remote parts of Asia than 
were ever reached by the Roman eagle. After the death of their 
propliot, a short interval only had elapsed when their victorious 
cavalry drank at once the waters of the Tagus, the Niger, and the 
Jaxartes, Bagdad became the capital of the gp’eatest empire then 
on the face of the earth; its court was the mast splendid and the 
most polished, and the scat of all the learning by which that dark 
age was illumined. 

No region derived such advantages from this triamph of the 
Moslem arras and faith as the country called Mavar-ul-Nahar, 
being that extensive tract of Independent Tartary which is watered 
by the great rivers Oxus and Jaxartes. Though blessed with a 
fertile soil, and one of the finest climates of Asia, it is represented 
in all the ancient records as entirely Scythian, covered with roam¬ 
ing hordes of shepherds and warriors, who lived in tents, and sub¬ 
sisted on the milk of their, flocks. Under the Arab sway, it 
acquired and has ever since retained regular government, improved 
cultivation, large and populous cities; and yet this province was 
one of the first which were severed from the Caliphate. Its 
governors, distant from the seat of empire, began gradually to 
assume the character of independent princes; (hey extended their 
power first over Khorasan; then over the interior provinces of 
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Persia; and finally hemmed in Bagdad itself more and more 
closely, till the name of Caliph, which ha^caused the extremities 
of the earth to tremble, became little more than an empty sound. 

It was in the year 873, the 258th of the Hegira, that Ismael 
Samani of Bokhara assumed the title of king; and his posterity 
in the family of Samania reigned nearly a hundred years over 
those vast regions, with a high reputation for justice and bene¬ 
ficence. At length his house felt that decline to which despotic 
power in all countries is ultimately liable. Its weakness was 
further increased by a disputed succession; while Abistagi, gover¬ 
nor of the vast semi-Tartar province of Khorasan, successfully 
raised the standard of insuiTcction. Having become an independ¬ 
ent sovereign, he added to his domain the high mountain terri¬ 
tory of Cabul and Candahar. Situated at the foot of the Indian 
Caucasus, this region is inhabited by the Afghans, a race of hardy 
husbandmen, shepherds, and warriors, who have often extended 
the authority of their princes over the surrounding countries. 
Here Abistagi selected Ghizni as tho capital of an empire which 
long ruled over Asia. 

In the year 977 he was succeeded, not by his son, who died 
young, but by Subuktagi his general, who had been saluted sove¬ 
reign by the voice of the troops. This prince consolidated the 
new kingdom, and became the real founder of a mighty dynasty. 
He bears a high reputation for probity, simplicity, and mildness. 
The Orientals fondly relate a little incident that at least expresses 
their ideas respecting his temper, and forms a pleasing contrast 
with the hardihood of his character and tho rough scenes in which 
he acted. Ilupting one day in the forest, he espied a fawn with 
its mother bounding over the plain., He caught the animal, tied 
its feet, and threw it over his saddle; but on looking back, he 
beheld the mother following with so piteous an aspect that his 
soul was melted. IIc released tho fawn, and allowed it to rejoin 
its parent, who, as she turned into the wilderness, looked back 
with eyes streaming tears of gratitude. Subuktagi’s pleasing re¬ 
flections upon this scene, .snd his own share in it, suggested at 
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night a dream or vision, where, in reward for his humanity, a 
kingdom was promised to him. As a proof of his simplicity of 
taste, we arc informed that, on being introduced to a splendid 
pavilion erected by his son Mahmoud, he told the prince that this 
object was to he despised as a perishing bauble, and that he ought 
to make it his study to obtain a good name, which would last for 
ever. 

This youth, after a short usurpation by liis brother Ishmael, 
whom, after vanquishing, he merely imprisoned for life, succeeded 
in the year 997 to Suhuktagi, and proved one of the greatest 
princes that ever ruled in Asia. Being attacked by the Emperor 
of Bokhara, he felt or professed great reluctance to engage in war 
with the representative of the venerated dynasty of Samania ; but 
his scruples were overcome when that prince was murdered, and 
his throne seized by two of his generals. Mahmoud then joined 
the King of the Uzbecks in c.\llnguishing the empire of Bokhara; 
and the fine territory of Mavar-ul-Nahar was added to his dominion, 
which then comprehended all Asia from the Caspian to the Indus. 

There is not a more cl^ucrcd fame in oriental history than that 
of Mahmond. llis justice has been so much celebrated that, ac¬ 
cording to eastern writers, the wolf and the lamb in his reign 
drank at the same fountain; yet inst.ancM'are hdt“Wtffltifigtil 
which his conduct appears marked by the grossest iniquity and 
extortion. Ills piety, which is as much celebrated, is equally 
problematical. According to Ferishta, he was in early life prone 
to scepticism. llis mind was agitated with doub( on two very 
different points,—whether there be a future world, and whether 
he was the son of Suhuktagi; for the general deportment of his 
mother, it seems, left this* last question open to controversy. 
A vision appeared to him, when the Prophet in person re¬ 
moved both these subjects of inquietude; and the emperor then 
commenced a high religious profession, llis zeal, however, 
brought such an accession of power and wealth, as made it bo 
doubted whether his devotions to heaven were not chiefly valued 
as they tended to m.ike him lord of the earth. llis fervour was 
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especially inflamed by reports of the boundless wealth accuniu* 
lated in the holy shrines of Ilindostan, and his conscience inces¬ 
santly reproached him, till he used moans to have these profane 
treasures transported to adorn the palaces of Ghizni. 

The rise of the Mohammedan power was pregnant with events 
tb India, over which its princes were destined to rule for ages; 
yet their dominion had endured four centuries without finding its 
way into that extensive region. But this security was necessarily 
impaired, when so formidable a kingdom was erected on its fron¬ 
tier. Subuktagi had already made two inroads into Moultan and 
Lahore, in which he w'as successful, having in both completely 
defeated Jeipal, prince of the latter country. He annexed to his 
dominions the fine province of Pcshawur, and extended his autho¬ 
rity to the Indus. Mahmoud, who, in these invasions, had given 
early proofs of personal bravery, soon made the country beyond 
that river the grand theatre of his military exploits, from which 
he was diverted only by some insurrections in his more distant 
dependencies, and by occasional alarms of Tartar invasion. His¬ 
torians record twelve expeditions by thi^rcat potentate, from alt 
of which he returned triumphant, and la^n with booty. 

In the first he merely crossed the Indus; hut the second was 
against Jeipal of Lahore, who had again reared the standard of 
independence. This country, in which mountains and deserts are 
intermingled with tracts of luxuriant fertility, has, from the days 
of Alexander to the present, nurtured a warlike people, who have 
formed a buLyark against western invasion. Jeipal had mustered 
another formidable army, but was vanquished and made prisoner; 
his neck, as vvcll as those of fifteen chiefs, being encircled w'ith 
jew'cls of immense v.alue. This unfortunate prince, after being 
twice a captive, considered his honour as irretrievably tarnished : 
for which reason, and actuated by the barbarous pride of his 
countrymen, he prepared a funeral-pile, and threw himself into 
the flames. Annindpal, his son, acknowledged his kingdom tri¬ 
butary to Ghizni. 

The three next expeditions of Mahmoud were made with the 
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view of collecting imposts and anppressing partial rebellions. 
The fifth, in 1009, commenced by an attack on the part of 
Annlndpal. Having formed alliances with all the great kings of 
the interior,—Delhi, Kanonge, Ongein, Gwalior, Callinger, and 
Ajmere,—ho assembled the largest army that had been seen in 
that region for hundreds of years. They crossed the Indus, and 
entered the Plains of Peshawur, where the Moslems, afraid to en¬ 
counter in the open field an enemy so immensely superior, began 
to intrench their forces. The two armies remained forty days in 
presence of each other, when at length a battle was begun on the 
side of the natives by the Gickers or Gwickwars, a race almost 
entirely savage, inhabiting the mountainous tracts north of 
Lahore. Their arrows did considerable execution- yet the main 
body were unable to make any impression on the brave and 
strongly intrenched army of Mahmoud. Many fell on the part of 
the assailants, when at length the elephant on which the Prince 
of Lahore rode, frightened by a fire-ball, ran oft, and carried his 
master out of the field. At that moment the troops, thinking 
themselves deserted by their commander, were struck with panic; 
and the whole of that mighty host fled in complete and irretriev¬ 
able confusion. An alarm so sudden and so slightly raised, may 
lead us to conclude that, instead of hardy and veteran warriors, 
Mahmoud had encountered only au efl’eminate and tumultuary 
militia, like that which Xerxes led into Greece. Twenty thou¬ 
sand were slain in the pursuit; and numerous elephants laden 
with treasure were captured. The conqueror, finding- no longer 
an army to oppose him, marched directly upon the fort of Bime, 
or Bheemghur, considered almost impregnable, and which had 
therefore been made a general depository for all the sacred wealth 
of the surrounding temples, fl'^e Indian princes having marched 
forward with a full assurance of victory, and without ever dread¬ 
ing attack, had withdrawn the garrison to reinforce tlicir ranks, 
leaving only priests to guard the shrine and treasures. These 
defenders soon opened the gates and fell flat on their faces before 
the victorious prince. The gold, silver, and precious stones found 
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in Bim6 are declared by Ferishta to have exceeded all similar 
possessions of any other prince on earth; yet Major Price’s 
authorities, and even his own, when carefully analyzed by Colonel 
Briggs, fix the amount at little more than £300,000 in specie, 
with perhaps a somewhat larger value in diamonds and other 
jewels. These acquisitions, on Mahmoud’s return, were displayed 
several days to the admiring gaze of the Ghizni mountaineers; and 
the exhibition was closed by liberal donations to the poor and the 
ministers of religion. 

The sovereigns of India, by this abortive expedition, had re¬ 
vealed to Mahmoud the fatal secret of their weakness and the 
valuable treasures which their kingdoms contained,—^lessons by 
which he was not slow to profit. Ho had obtained intelligence 
respecting Tanassar, a shrine of singular opulence and sanctity, 
situated near the theatre of the great war recorded in the Maha- 
barat. As he passed on his march the territories of Lahore, An- 
nindpal addressed an earnest supplication that he would remain 
content with having swept away at Bime the riches of so man}' 
temples, and would spare this peculiar object of Hindoo venera¬ 
tion ; but Mahmoud announced his firm purpose to obliterate from 
India every vestige of idolatry. Ho reached the place before it 
could receive even the feeble aid of the King of Delhi, and became 
possessed, without resistance, of the accumulated treasure of ages. 
All the idols were broken in pieces and thrown on the highway, 
except one of stupendous dimensions, called Jug Soom, which was 
carried to Ghizni and reduced to fragments. The conqueror took 
possession of Delhi, and even formed the design of annexing this 
fine region to his dominions; but on farther reflection he con¬ 
sidered it imiArssiblc, so long as the brave and well defended pro¬ 
vince of Lahore intervened, that a' regular communication could 
be maintained between that capital and Ghizni. To subdue An- 
nindpal would therefore have been a requisite preliminary; but 
that prince acted with such prudence, and so carefully avoided all 
occasion of oflbnce, that Mahmoud found neither pretext nor temp¬ 
tation to renew the war. He therefore never attempted to conquer 
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India; he merely pounced, from time to time, like an eagle, from 
his tremendous eyry amid the snows of Cancans, snatched his 
prey, and flew back to his mountain-domain. 

This prince spent a summer in conquering the beautiful Valley 
of Cashmere, the possession of which opened to him a way into 
the interior of Hindostan, without the reluctant consent of the 
Prince of Lahore. In the year 1017 he assembled all his troops 
from the Tartar provinces, and at the head of a hundred thousand 
horse and thirty thousand foot, marched along the sources of the 
great rivers against Kanouge, the proudest of all the Indian capi¬ 
tals. The oriental writers represent, in the most magnificent 
terms, its pomp and greatness. The towers are described as 
reaching the skies; while the city is said at one time to have con¬ 
tained 30,000 shops for the sale of feetel, and 60,000 performers 
on musical instruments. A state thus dissolved in ease and 
luxury was ill prepared to encounter the hardy bands who poured 
down from Afghanistan. The king did not even attempt resist¬ 
ance ; he advanced and tendered his submission to the invader. 
Kanouge was consequently treated with lenity, and the conqueror 
remained only three days. After reducing several other places, 
he received intelligence of a city which afforded the means of 
gratifying to the utmost his rapacious piety. Muttra or Mathura, 
sacred to Krishna, contained shrines eclipsing all others even in 
this most wealthy region. The Mohammedan prince entered it 
with little opposition, and found its temples the most splendid he 
had yet seen, filled with gigantic idols of pure gold, having eyes 
of rubies; in one lAs stuck a sapphire of extraordinary magni¬ 
tude. The conqueror lost no time in decomposing these rich ob¬ 
jects of pagan homage, and, Ijpving reduced them to their con¬ 
stituent elements of gold and jSwels, loaded with them a long 
train of camels. He is said to have once formed the design of 
demolishing the temples; but being dazzled with their beauty, 
he desisted, and left that task to the bigoted zeal of Aurengzebe. 
The reduction of some other cities was attended with hard fight¬ 
ing and comparatively little spoil. He marched by way of 
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Lahore to Ghiznl, and made a display of booty eclipsing even that 
brought from the plunder of Tanassar. It has been estimated at 
half a million in specie, with jewels and pearls beyond all calcula¬ 
tion; to which were added fifty-three thousand captives, whose 
price, however, was so much reduced by the immense supply, 
that they scarcely brought five shillings a-head. The wealth 
obtained by the private chiefs and soldiers was supposed to equal 
that of the sovereign. 

Ghizni hitherto, notwithstanding the riches conveyed to it, had 
been little more in itself than an encampment of migratory 
shepherds; but Mahmoud, smitten with the magnificence of 
Kanouge and Mathura, determined now to erect edifices which 
might render his capital an ^ect of admiration to the world. A 
mosque was built of granitPand marble, on which the richest 
materials were profusely lavished, and new ornaments continually 
added, till it became celebrated over Asia under the title of the 
“ Celestial Bride.” The nobles, imitating the taste of their sove¬ 
reign, vied with each other in costly structures, till Ghizni ac¬ 
quired a magnificence surpassing that of the greatest cities of 
India. 

Meantime Mahmoud received the mortifying intelligence that 
the submission and alliance of the King of Kanouge had proved 
fatal to that prince. Indignant at his desertion of the general 
cause, Nunda, king of Callinger, seconded by the neighbouring 
monarchs, commenced a furious war, which ended in his defeat 
and death, and the surrender of his capital. The Ghiznian ruler 
made all the despatch which his distance admitted. After forcing 
the passage of the Jumna, he advanced and found the victor 
strongly intrenched, and apparendy waiting his attack; but, after 
due consideration, the Indian prince retreated, leaving the country 
to be laid waste by the invader. The kingdom and city of 
Kanouge, however, were never able to regain their ancient splen¬ 
dour. 

Lahore, though so closely contiguous to the Ghiznian territory, 
had continued independent during thirty years of Mahmoud’s 
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reign; but on the death of Annindpal, he determined upon a 
vigorous effort to obtain possession gf this important key of India. 
Accordingly, having assembled an immense force, he marched 
towards the metropolis; when the young prince, unable to face 
so great an armament, abandoned the city and neighbouring 
territory, and sought refuge in Ajraere. Lahore was thus at¬ 
tached to the Ghiznian monarchy. 

After some minor inroads, the conqueror, in the year 1024, 
undertook his last and greatest expedition into India; his arms 
being then turned somewhat in a new direction. In the province 
of Guzerat, on the shore of the Indian Ocean, stood Somnaut, a 
shrine higher and holier than any yet devoted to spoliation. Two 
thousand villages were assigned for its support, besides presents 
poured in from all the surroundi^^ regions. Somnaut himself 
was esteemed the general judge of the dead, and his statue of pure 
gold was washed every morning with water brought from the 
Ganges, a thousand miles distant. The attendants consisted of 
two thousand lirahmins, five hundred dancing-girls, three hun¬ 
dred musicians, and three hundred harbors. Tlie king was 
farther incited by learning that the priests of Somnaut considered 
themselves secure from his utmost power. According to them, 
the sins of Delhi and Kanougc had been the sole cause of the 
downfal of those cities; while they themselves, high in purity 
and sanctity, might bid defiance to the impious fury of the Moslem 
invader. Lager to undeceive them, this monarch, having mus¬ 
tered his troops, led them into Moultan ; employing twenty thou¬ 
sand camels to convey provisions across the great western desert. 
The city of Ajmere was found abandoned, and its fort too strong 
to be attacked. Nahrwalla, capital of Guzerat, had been left in 
the same state. After passing* another desert, the Ghiznevlde 
sovereign came in view of Somnaut, a lofty castle on a peninsula 
completely enclosed by the sea, except at one point, which was 
defehded by strong walls, on whose battlements stood an innumer¬ 
able multitude of combatants. They announced by a herald that 
their great god had drawn the Moslems hither, in order that the 
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destruction of s^ many divinities, who had fallen under their axe, 
might now be avenged. The invaders, however, advanced with 
a despatch which amazed the Hindoos, and caused them to fall 
down in tears before tbeir idol; though, on seeing the scaling- 
ladders applied, they drew strength from despair, and rushed for¬ 
ward to the defence with the utmost fury. The dreadful contest 
was prolonged a whole day, at the end of which the assailants, 
overpowered with fatigue, were obliged to retire. On the follow¬ 
ing morning the attack was renewed, but with no better success. 

On the third day, an immense army was seen advancing to the 
relief of Somnaut. Mahmoud instantly led his troops to battle; 
but, as this quarter of India has always supplied a race of brave 
and hardy warriors, the contest was severe. Fortune still 
wavered, when the Indian li§t was strengthened by a powerful 
reinforcement under Eyram Deo and Dabissalima, two of the 
principal chiefs of G uzerat. The battle then became more doubt¬ 
ful and truly terrible, and Mahmoud, for the first time on the soil 
of India, saw liimself in danger of being vanquished, lie ap¬ 
pealed to the religious zeal of his troops; he prostrated himself 
on the ground. Imploring the aid of Heaven in this holy conflict, 
and earnestly called on his chiefs to advance cither to con¬ 
quest or the crown of martyrdom. He at length gained a com¬ 
plete victory ; and the garrison, on seeing the flight of the great 
army to which they had trusted for deliverance, were seized with 
panic, and abandoned the place. The conqueror entered, and was 
led to the temple, .a spacious and antique structure, the interior of 
which consis'tcd of a majestic hall supported by fifty-six columns, 
and entirely encircled with golden images of Hindoo deities. 
Somnaut hiiftself, whose gigantic dimensions are variously re¬ 
ported, towered high over all.‘ *On first beholding this idol, 
Mahmoud, fired with wrathful zeal, struck off its nose, and gave 
orders that the whole figure should forthwith be reduced into 
fragments. When the attendant Brahmins saw the downfal of 
this object of their profoundest veneration, they fell on their 
knees, and offered an immense sum to save what remained; and 
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tlie ornrahs advised, even as a matter of prudence, the acceptance 
of the ransom: but the king indignantly rejected the idea of 
becoming a “ seller of idols.” The work of demolition proceeded; 
and, on its reaching the interior of the image, there was disclosed 
a treasure in perils, rubies, and diamonds, almost beyond concep¬ 
tion, and far surpassing the immense sum tendered for its redemp¬ 
tion. It is somewhat difScult to ascertain the amount; but it is 
generally admitted to have greatly exceeded that of any of the 
former captures. 

Alahmoud was so much pleased with Guzerat, that be deliber¬ 
ated whether he should not make it the principal scat of his 
government, or at least annex it permanently to his dominions; 
but he became satisfied that the distance from Ghizni was too 
great, and the communications tcJteifficult. lie attempted, how'- 
ever, to retain a control over this fine country by raising to the 
sovereignt_v a Brahmin of humble birth; but he had not long 
departed when the people again transferred their allegiance to 
their ancient race of kings. Some romantic and rather absurd 
details are given with relation to this occurrence, which we pass 
by, a-; they were probably invented to suppl}' an excuse to 
Mahmoud for superseding the sovereign whom he had chosen to 
impose upon Guzerat. 

The victor, while on his return to Ghizni, suffered considerably 
in passing through the vast deserts, and was greatly annoyed 
also by the Jauts, a tribe inhabiting Moultan, who, by their 
strong force of war-boats, commanded the navigation of the Indus. 
The indignant monarch undertook next year an expedition against 
this people; and having prepared a vast number of small vessels 
fortified with iron spikes, encountered, and, aftSr an obstinate 
conflict, defeated them so com^etcly, that almost the whole nation 
were slain or taken prisoners. 

The following season he was employed in an expedition into 
Khorasan, on his return from which, in 1030, he was taken ill, 
and died at the age of sixty-three. 

There are few characters, we have remarked, in oriental history 
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more doubtful than that of this great conqueror. By some he is 
extolled as the model of a perfect prince, while others brand hint 
as a monster of avarice, injustice, and rapacity. There seems to 
have been in his nature a strange combination of opposite quali¬ 
ties, his best actions being alloyed by a mixture of wild caprice, 
lie carefully discharged many of his duties as a sovereign, and 
made great exertions to secure the husbandman and merchant 
against the inroad of the predatory bands who occupied the moun¬ 
tain-fastnesses. He was accessible to complaints from every 
quarter. A woman from a remote Persian province came to his 
audience, and complained that her son had been killed and her 
property carried off by a gang of plunderers. The king replied 
that this was a distant conquest, in which it was impossible 
for him to prevent some disorders. The woman warmly rejoined, 
“ Why, then, do you conquer kingdoms which you cannot protect, 
and for which you will not be able to answer in the day of judg¬ 
ment?” That this rebuke could be addressed to the king was no 
small honour to his character, and still more when we find that it 
roused him to establish order in those remute parts of hie domi¬ 
nions. A still more signal act of justice is recorded. A citizen 
of Ghizni represented that a powerful lord of the court, having 
become enamoured of his wife, arrived nightly, thrust him out of 
his own dwelling, and forcibly supplied his place. Mahmoud, 
with the deepest indignation, desired that information should be 
given to him the first time that this outrage was repeated. The 
injured person came three nights after with the expected notice, 
and the monarch, attended by a guard of soldiers, hastened to the 
house. Having ordered all the lights to be extinguished, he ad¬ 
vanced in the dark with a weapon, and, seizing the offender, with 
one blow severed his head from hili body. He then caused a light 
to be brought, and, having seen the victim, fell on his knees and 
uttered a prayer. Being asked the meaning of all this, he replied 
that he had extinguished the light lest the guilty person should 
prove to have been a favourite—perhaps one of his own sons— 
the view of whom might have shaken his just resolution ; but, on 
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being relieved from this apprehension, he had returned thanks to 
Heaven.* 

The people of Ghizni were thus well secured by Mahmoud 
against the injustice of their fellow-subjects; but their lot was - 
different in regard to the deeds of extortion and iniquity which 
were too often committed by himself. Mention is made of a 
wealthy citizen of Nishapour, against whom he chose to make a 
charge of impiety and heresy. The accused person came to him 
and said, “ 0 king, I am neither idolater nor apostate, but I am 
possessed of wealth; take it, therefore, but do me not a double 
injustice, by robbing me of my money and of ray good name.” 
The rapacious ruler, it is said, unblushingly closed with the pro¬ 
posal, and, after having stripped the man of his property, gave 
him a certificate testifying the soundness of his faith. 

Keligious zeal was not only avowed by Mahmoud, but under a 
certain shape supplied the main impulse to all his actions. Yet 
its exercise, as already observed, was productive of earthly gains 
so immense as to involve its purity in some suspicion. Still a 
religions profes.-,ion is not always insincere, because it is somewhat 
alloyed in the mind of him who admits a mixture of worldly 
motives. That the Moslem faith, ns the exclusive path to salva¬ 
tion, ought to be propagated by the sword, is one of its funda¬ 
mental dogmas; and by a monarch whose ambition and avarice 
this tenet so greatly favoured, we cannot wonder that it should 
have been zealously embraced. Yet one incident, related as 
having occurred at the end of his mortal career, shows that the 
vanities of earth still held full possession of hLs heart. Two days 
before his death, he caused all his jewels, pearls, and golden 
ornaments, collected from so jnany different regions, to be spread 
out before him, that he might*satiate his eyes by a display of 
riches, from which he was about to be separated for over. We 
can more easily sympathize with his taking a last review of his 


• Thlj anecdote Ij given with conaiderahle variations hy the different anthorlUet; the 
ibove renion (which Is that of D'Herbclot, Bibllotb^qoc Onentale, art. Mahmoad) appears 
the molt probable and consistent 
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troops, including the long array of his elephants, and with the 
deep emotion which this spectacle excited in the breast of the dying 
warrior. 

Mahmoud, as soon as the rays of wealth and prosperity began 
to illumine his throne, stood forth as the distinguished patron of 
letters and poetry; and Ghizni, under him, became the most 
literary and classical city of the East. It shone indeed at first by 
a borrowed light from Bagdad, which, even amid the complete 
overthrow of its political greatness, still retained an intellectual 
empire over all the nations speaking Arabic and studying the 
Koran. Yet the splendour of Mahmoud’s court, and the great 
events of his reign, called forth poetical talents more brilliant than 
had adorned even the celebrated courts of Haroun and Almamon. 
Ferdusi, who, in the Shah Nameh, celebrated the exploits of his 
patron, ranks as the second poet in Asia. The materials for the 
literary history of Ghizni are indeed exceedingly scanty; yet 
enough transpires to warrant the suspicion, that this great author, 
though attracted by the pomp and patronage of a court, shared 
the evils which appear inseparable from high endowments, and 
only passed a life of splendid misery. It is related, that having 
completed his groat work, he sought the due reward, whieh be 
estimated at 60,000 dinars; but the king, taking advantage of a 
verbal resemblance, paid only the same number of dirliems, not 
exceeding a tenth of the sum demanded. This was a miserable 
pun upon which to deprive the greatest genius of the age of the 
hard-earned fruits of his labour. The indignant poet quitted the 
court where he had been so unworthily treated, and, retiring to a 
distance, sent forth various satirical effusions against his former 
patten, of which D'Herbelot gives the following specimen:—“ The 
magnificent court, of Ghizni is a stso, but a sea without bottom and 
without shore; I have fished in it long, but have not found any 
pearl." Mahmoud, it is said, was mortified, and endeavoured by 
flattering offers to induce him to return, but could never prevail 
with the offended bard. 

The presiding star in the literary circles of Ghizni was Oonsuri, 
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equally celebrated as a philosopher and a poet. Mahmoud placed 
him at the head of the university which he had founded, and gave 
him such a complete jurisdiction over a body of four hundred 
learned men, that no work was to be submitted to the sovereign, 
which had not been stamped with his approbation. We have not 
as yet in the West the means of duly estimating the actual merit 
of this personage; but on considering that with posterity his name 
stands in such deep eclipse behind that of J’erdusi, above whom 
he was so highly honoured in life, a doubt must arise, whether his 
reputation was not partly earned by the arts of a courtier, and the 
absence of the troublesome pride incident to elevated genius. One 
channel to favour seems to have consisted in the permission which 
was allowed him to share the convivial hours of the sovereign. 
The Orientals relate an occasion, vriien, to sooth his master’s grief 
for having the night before, when overcome with wine, cut off the 
long tresses of his beloved, Oonsuri composed some extemporary 
verses, which conveyed such delight, that in return the mouth of 
the fortunate minstrel was three times filled with jewels. 

Among the men of science resident at Ghizni, the most eminent 
was .\bu Rihan, sent by Almamon from Bagdad, where he was 
venerated almost as the rival of Avicenna. But, besides meta¬ 
physics and dialectics, he studied and appears to have drawn his 
chief lustre from attainments in the magical art. Of this, D’Her- 
belot relates a remarkable instance. One day Mahmoud sent for 
him, and ordered him to deposit with a third person a statement 
of the precise manner in which the monarch would quit the hall 
where he was then sitting. The paper being lodged, the king, 
instead of going out by one of the numerous doors, caused a breach 
to be made in the wall, by which he effected his 6xit;—but how 
was he amazed, when, on tto* paper being examined, there was 
found in it a minute specification of the precise spot through 
which he penetrated! Hereupon the prince with horror denounced 
tMs learned man as a sorcerer, and commanded him to be instantly 
thrown out of the window. The barbarous sentence was presently 
executed; but care had been taken to prepare beneath a soft and 
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silken cushion, into which the body of the sage sunk without 
sustaining any injury. Abu Eiban was then called before the 
monarch, and required to say, whether by his boasted art he had 
been able to foresee these erents, and the treatment through which 
he had that day passed. The learned man immediately desired 
his tablets to be sent for, in which were found regularly predicted 
the whole of these singular transactions. This incident does not, 
it must bo owned, inspire a very lofty idea, either of the wisdom 
or the wit of the imperial court of the Ghiznevide. 

Mahmoud, after a short interval, was succeeded by Musaood, 
who nearly equalled him in bravery and enterprise, but who had 
to struggle against a series of adverse fortune. There poured 
forth from the interior regions of Asia one of those great tides of 
conquest and migration, which'have so often changed the fate of 
that continent. Tt consisted of the Turks or Toorks, under the 
dynasty called, from Scljuk its founder, Seljukian, which overran 
Khorasan. Under the successors of the chief just named, the 
Turkish empire rose to such a height of^power as to eclipse that 
of all the other Asiatic kingdoms. Togrul, who subverted the 
imperial throne of Bagdad, and shook that of Constantinople,— 
Alp Arslan, who wrote on his tomb at Mcru, “ Ye who have seen 
the glory of Alp Arslan exalted to the heavens, come and see it 
buried under the dust,”—these were warriors with whom even 
the most gallant of the lineage of Mahmoud sought in vain to 
contend. These last saw wrested from them the fine plains of 
Khorasan and Iran, even that of Balkh, and their dominions con¬ 
fined within tiic mountain-barrier of Caucasus. On the eastern 
side they still held Lahore, and made some vigorous attempts, but 
only with partial and temporary success, to extend their sway 
over the Indian territory. ' ‘ 

The house of Ghizni, during two centuries, continued still, 
though thus reduced by Turkish invasion, to maintain the boun¬ 
daries above described. Family alliances were even formed 
between Ibrahim the First and Malek Shah, son of Alp Arslan. 
The downfal of this dynasty arose from an internal cause. Ghori 
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or Ghoor forms a rude district, situated on the loftiest branch of 
Caucasus, or Hindoo Koosh, where it borders on Thibet and 
Turkestan. Its princes, commanding a race of hardy moun¬ 
taineers,' gradually made themselves nearly independent of the 
Ghiznian government, and even obtained possessions in Tartary 
and Khorasan. This excited so strongly the jealousy of Byram, 
who about the year 1115 had ascended the throne, that having 
drawn into his power Mohammed, prince of Ghori, be put him to 
death; a step which he had ample cause to repent. Sief-ul-Dien, 
brother to the latter, soon mustered a large array of bis followers, 
eager to avenge the loss of their chief. Byram, unable to oppose 
him, evacuated his capital; but, having re-assembled his forces, 
he soon afterwards recovered Ghizni, and took bis enemy prisoner, 
whom he subjected to the most dreadful insult and cruelty. 
Mounted on a bullock, bo was led through Ghizni, amid the deri¬ 
sion of the mob; then tortured and beheaded, and his vizier 
impaled alive. This barbarity on the part of a nilcr otherwise 
mild and respectable, set the seal to the fate of his house. Allah, 
brother to the sufferer, soon summoned round him all the warriors 
of the tribe of Ghori to chastise the author of their wrongs. 
Byram marched to meet him; and the superior numbers of his 
troops enabled them to maintain a vigorous struggle against the 
rude courage of the mountaineers. But at length he yielded, and 
fled with his .scattered army towards Hindostan, where he soon 
after died of grief. The victor, in 1152, marched upon Ghizni, 
and, according to the too common practice of eastern’ conquerors, 
sought to surpass the cruelty which he came to'punish. That 
magnificent city was given up to a general pillage, and to the 
sword of the enraged Ghorians. In seven days it was no more; 
and its palaces, so profuseijrembellished with the spoils of con¬ 
quered India, were rased to the ground. A few tombs, spared 
by eastern piety, stood alone amid this appalling solitude. It 
fevived indeed, and became for a short time the capital of the 
Ghorian chiefs ; but it again sunk, and now only a few scattered 
rains, with the spacious tomb of Mahmoud, at which a few priests 
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perpetually read the Koran, are all that remain of this once proud 
seat of the conqueror of Asia. 

The Ghiznevide dynasty continued for some time to retain their 
diminished authority; but it was finally extinguished by Mo¬ 
hammed Ghori, the successor of Allah-ul-Dien. He pursued into 
Lahore the last of this mighty race, whose name was Chusero; 
but the unfortunate prince made a resistance so desperate in that 
strong retreat, that the invader was twice obliged to retire. At 
last, by a feigned alliance, he induced his unwary victim to come 
out to meet him; then, by a circuitous march, cut him off fi'om 
Lahore, surrounded his little camp, and obliged him to surrender. 
He at first showed a disposition to mercy, and only confined him 
in a strong castle; but at length, in the year 1186, alleging the 
predictions of some astrologer, secured his safety by putting all 
the family to death. 

Mohammed Ghori or Ghoor obtained the government of Ghiani 
in 1174, and held it in his brother’s right and his own thirty-two 
years, with a valour and fortime similar to those of his great an¬ 
cestors whom he resembled in name. Commencing his career 
with the occupation of the frontier territory of Lahore, he made it 
his principal object to extend his dominion over India. Collect¬ 
ing all his forces, he advanced against Ajmere, which at first 
submitted; but the king of Delhi, having formed an alliance with 
several neighbouring princes, hastened to its relief with two hun¬ 
dred thousand infantry, and three thousand elephants. Mohammed, 
trusting to the courage of his mountain-tribes, rushed fearlessly to 
the attack; hut the view of this immense host wheeling round to 
enclose them, and the mighty array of its elephants, seems to 
have struck wit\ panic these undisciplined warriors. Many of 
the chiefs with their followers fled,' leaving the king surrounded 
by the enemy, whose superiority in numbers was now greatly 
increased. The Moslem on horseback encountered band to hand 
the King of Delhi, seated on his war-elephant The Ghorian 
prince, after a desperate struggle, was pierced in the arm, fell to 
the ground, and was with difficulty carried off by a trusty band of 
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his adherents. The rout was complete, and the pursuit was con¬ 
tinued forty miles. 

The emperor spent a year in repairing the effects of this dread¬ 
ful disaster, and organizing the means of a new invasion. He at 
first degraded the omrahs who had fled, subjecting them to the 
humiliation of marching round the city with bags of barley sus¬ 
pended from their necks, and of feeding out of them ; but, when 
proceeding on his'next expedition, it was represented to him that 
he thereby deprived himself of the services of many of his choicest 
warriors, upon which he allowed them to resume their stations, 
and obtain an opportunity of redeeming their fame. 

Mohammed, having mustered all his forces, marched into India, 
where he met troops still more numerous than those who had 
vanquished him in the preceding year; all of whom had now 
bound themselves by the water of the Ganges to conquer or die. 
The Indian princes advanced with boundless confidence; sending 
at the same time a friendly remonstrance, that if Mohammed was 
weary of his own life, he should at least pity the men whom he 
was leading to so cruel a destiny. Retreat was still open to him; 
but if urged on by his evil genius, “we have sworn,” said they, 
“ b}' our gods to advance upon j'ou with our rank-breaking 
elephants, war-treading horses, and blood-thirsty soldiers, early 
in the morning, to crush your unfortunate army.” The wary 
commander returned an answer seemingly inspired by alarm; 
stating, that he carried on the war only in obedience to hip brother, 
without whose orders he could not retreat, but wpuld gladly 
arrange the terms of a truce till he should receive further instruc¬ 
tions. The Indians, lulled by this submissive tone, gave them¬ 
selves up to security, and spent the following night in merriment. 
Mohammed, watching the momcilt when they were completely off 
their guard, made an attack during the darkness, defeating and 
putting to flight several large bodies; yet so immense was the 
circuit of their camp, that there were rallied next morning numbers 
which seemed more than enough to crush the whole host of the 
invaders. The Mussulman then adopted the old Scythian war- 
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fare; with his squadrons of cavalry he alternately attacked and 
retreated, till towards evening, seeing the enemy completely 
exhausted, he charged them at the head of his chosen band of 
mailed horsemen, who bore down all opposition, and drove the 
whole of their army into a tumultuary flight. The King of Delhi 
fell, and immense spoil came into the hands of the conqueror. 
Having advanced to the capital, the victor was'prevailed upon by 
■ high ransom to spare it, but left a strong force under his lieu¬ 
tenant, Cuttub, to maintain his authority in that quarter. This 
officer soon after assembled a large body of followers, subverted the 
throne of Delhi, and reigned there as viceroy. Thus a Moslem 
dominion was for the first time established in the heart of India, 
and in one of its greatest cities. 

After a lapse of a short period, Mohammed made another 
expedition into Ilindostan. Being joined by Cuttub, he totally 
defeated the Prince of Kanouge, then marched against Benares, 
broke the idols of its thousand shrines, and loaded four thousand 
camels with the wealth of that sacred city. Following a career 
similar to that of the Ghiznevide, he made nine expeditions into 
India, and accumulated treasures w hich almost rivalled those of 
his great predecessor. But this splendid light of conquest was in 
one moment extinguished; for on his way from Lahore to Ghizni, 
he pitched his tent for the night on the banks of the Indus or one 
of its tributaries; where a band of the mountain-tribe of Gwick- 
wars, many of whose relations had perished in war with Moham¬ 
med, had vowed, at whatever cost, to purchase revenge. The 
season being extremely hot, the canals or screens enclosing the 
imperial tents had been thrown open for the admission of air. 
Twenty con^Jpiratonr, availing themselves of this circumstance, 
stole in unperceived, stabbed tire* sentry on guard, and, having 
draw'n off the attention of the others, penetrated to the chamber of 
the king, who was lying asleep with two slaves fanning him. All 
their daggers were instantly plunged in his breast, and he sunk 
under their hands, pierced by twenty-two wounds. 

Thus perished this great conqueror, whose dominion was almost 
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as extensive as that of Mahmoud of Ghizni. Like him, according 
to Ferishta, he was not devoid of virtues, yet has left behind a 
darker reputation, redeemed by fewer traits of refinement and 
humanity. With him the dynasty of Ghori rose and fell, for he 
left no descendants possessed of energy sufficient to support the 
weight of his ill-balanced empire. His lieutenants, Ildecuz in the 
mountain-territory, and Cuttub in India, soon erected for them¬ 
selves independent sovereignties. 


ai 
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CHAPTER Vir. 

THE PATAN OR AFGHAN DVNASTr. 

Cattal>al>Dioa founds this Dyuasty—AUum^—Sultaaa Ri£ta<-MaUn3oad IL—Hls escetia 
Soreiity^-Bolin—Brilliant Patronage of the Arte and Sciencofl—Eel Kobad and Sera— 
Allah T.—Ula bravo and flcrco Reign—Conquest of Southern India—Adventures of the 
Prlncesaes Cumladb and HowUdb—Anarchy—Several short Reigns—Moliamraed IlL— 
Uii cmolty—Ferusc III.—Short Reigns and general Plsordcr—Timor—His Charaoter— 
Invasion of India—Capture of Delhi, and dreadful Massacre—llis Return—Succession of 
Emperors—Conquest by Baber—Close of the Patau Dynasty. 

Cdttub-ul-Dien, the founder of the first Mohammedan, or what was 
called the Patan race of emperors, who ruled in India, was of the 
humblest birth; it was even made the reproach of his dynasty that it 
originated with a slave. Brought as a captive from Turkestan, he 
had been purchased by a citizen of Nisbapour, who, finding his 
talents good, instructed him in various arts and sciences. Upon 
the death of his master, ho was sold with the rest of the property, 
and came into the possession of Mohammed. Ilis abilities and 
address soon raised him to the rank of principal page; whence ho 
was promoted to a military command, and soon rose to the first 
station in the army. The high confidence reposed in him by the 
emperor, pointed him out as the fittest person to remain as viceroy 
of the conquered territories in India, when ho himself retired to 
his native mountains. Cuttub remained faithful to his superior; 
yet, from his distant position, he reigned almost uncontrolled 
during that monarch’s life, whom he survived four years, and whose 
successor publicly owned him as king. He is celebrated as brave, 
just, and huiqane; and his liberality was so unbounded as to 
make it become proverbial in Indi^ to say of any one,—“ He is 
as generous as Cuttub-ul-Dien.” He waged war with the neigh¬ 
bouring potentates generally with success, though in a campaign 
against the Rajpoots he sustained a single defeat. Sinking, how¬ 
ever, tow'ards the close of his reign, into indolence and luxury, he 
allowed his rival Ildecuz to seize upon Ghizni and several of the 
frontier territories. He died in the year 1210. 
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Altumsb, though a Tartar of noble birth, had, like Cattub, 
been sold as a slave, and purchased by that prince. Having 
raised himself by his valour to be captain-general and son-in-law 
to the emperor, he mounted the throne, having overcome Aram, 
the rightful heir. He redressed all the evils caused by the weak¬ 
nesses of his aged predecessor. He defeated lldecuz, and took 
him prisoner; he extended the empire on every side; making 
Bengal and Bahar first tributary and then subject provinces, over 
which his sons were placed as viceroys. He reduced, after a long 
siege, Gwalior, considered the principal bulwark of Hindoo power. 
Seated on a lofty hill with perpendicular sides, defended by 
extensive works, and supplied with abundance of water, it was 
viewed as nearly impregnable. He distinguished himself also 
by the conquest of Malwa, the capture of Ougein, and the demo¬ 
lition of the revered statue of Vicramaditya. He is celebrated, 
on the whole, as a good and w'ise prince. 

About this time a mighty tempest swept along the borders of 
India, happily without touching her rich provinces. Zengis, 
after ravaging Asia from the Pacific to the Caspian, and reducing 
numberless kingdoms under his dominion, attacked the Prince of 
the Afghans, whom be drove before him, and compelled to take 
refuge beyond the Indus. Altumsh refused to shelter him, and 
hence the arras of Zengis were turned aside from the wealthy 
regions which stretch towards the south. Perhaps his horsemen, 
accustomed only to scour the plains of Tartary and ^Persia, felt 
themselves unable to act with vigour in the rugged steeps of the 
Caucasus. 

After the death of Altumsh, which took place in *1236, there 
followed a succession of princes, Aost of whom occupied, during a 
very short period, a disputed throne, but without any material 
alteration of boundaries or relations in regard to the neighbouring 
states. A few, however, were so remarkable as to deserve notice. 

Bizia Begum stood perUaps alone among Mohammedans as a 
reigning queen. In her earliest youth she displayed such talents 
for administration that Altumsh, her father, when departing on 
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hil expedidon against Gwalior, left her sole regent, regarding 
her as better fitted than any of his sons to sastain the weight of 
government; and Ferose, one of the princes, having been after¬ 
wards deposed for incapacity, the chiefs nnanimonsly vested the 
empire in this accomplished lady. She assumed the imperial 
robes, took her seat on the musnud, administered the laws strictly 
and impartially, and suppressed with vigour all attempts to take 
advantage of the supposed weakness of a female reign. Yet 
Rizia stooped at length to the frailty of her sex; she became 
doatingly attached to an Abyssinian slave named Jammal, whose 
sudden elevation to the highest dignities was ill brooked by the 
great lords and omrahs of the empire. Their discontent was soon 
matured into insurrection, which, though it was at first success¬ 
fully resisted, became truly formidable when it was headed by 
Byrara, her brother, who had a more natural right to the throne. 
The fair ruler of India was finally defeated, imprisoned, and, by 
a consequence too common in that part of the world, afterwards 
put to death. 

Mahmoud II., a younger son of Altumsh, had been oppressed 
by the jealousy of his sister and brother, and kept in long con¬ 
finement. In his adversity he acquired virtues which afterwards 
eminently fitted him to adorn a throne. Disdaining the subsist¬ 
ence allowed by his ungenerous relatives, he earned his own 
livelihood by writing or rather copying books. Released from 
prison by' a more humane prince, and intrusted with a small 
government. Tie obtained such a reputation for justice and wisdom 
that his accession to the throne was hailed with universal satisfac¬ 
tion. Nor was this high expectation in any degree disappointed. 
According to Ferishta, he was the patron of learning, the pro¬ 
tector of the people, and the friend of the poor. 'Without embroil¬ 
ing himself in unnecessary war, he defended his territories with 
vigour against numerous and formidable enemies. Yet these 
derated virtues were somewhat alloyed by a pedantic and fan¬ 
tastic ostentation of simplicity. Seated on the most splendid 
throne of the East, he practised the austerity of a hermit. 
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Applying all his revenues to the exigencies of the state, he con¬ 
tinued to earn by the pen his own support, which was limited to a 
gupplj of the humblest necessaries. He not only rejected the 
vain and culpable privilege of a numerous seraglio and confined 
himself to one wife, but he compelled that lady to discharge the 
most menial functions. Even when her majesty complained that 
she burned her fingers in the process of cooking, and asked for a 
maiden to aid her in that humble task, he rejected the request. 
This was very extravagant; yet there appears a fine and amiable 
feeling in the following anecdote. He had shown part of his 
daily task of copying the Koran to an omrah whom he much 
respected, and who pointed out an erroneous word. The emperor 
immediately erased it; but as soon as the chief departed, he 
restored the characters; and being asked the reason, answered, 
that the word was right; but that he did not wish to give pain to 
a worthy man by telling him he was mistaken. 

The good government of Mahmoud had been in a great mea¬ 
sure due to the happy choice of his prime minister, Balin or 
Baleen, who made himself universally popular; so that when the 
emperor died without posterity, the vizier, not being much at¬ 
tached to a family who had treated his master so ill, stepped into 
his place almost without a struggle. It is scarcely possible, how¬ 
ever, for a usurper to ascend a throne without being drawn into 
crime. Balin was one of forty Turkish chiefs who had associated 
to divide the empire among them on the monarch’s decease. 
Mutual jealousy had already dissolved this bond; hut the minis¬ 
ter, notwithstanding, determined to consult his own seenrity by 
making the whole of them perish either by poison or by the 
sword. Thu crime having qijieted bis fears, he did not again dip 
his hands in blood, but began *a career which, for justice, mild¬ 
ness, and popularity, has scarcely an equal even among the many 
illustrious sovereigns who have ruled Hindostan. Balin was 
another of the slave-emperors. Having been captured by the 
Moguls, he was carried to Bagdad, and sold to a merchant of 
Bassora, who, learning that be was a relation of Altumsb, brought 
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him to Delhi, and disposed of him with great adYantage to that 
ruler. His talents soon raised him to a military command ; and 
having openly attached himself to the cause of Byram, he was 
one of the most active instruments in the fall of the Empress 
Kizia. On succeeding to Mahmoud, he made an entire change 
in the outward aspect of the court, restoring all those gay appen¬ 
dages of which it had been so closely shorn by his predecessor. 
He appeared in public with a blaze of pomp unwonted even in the 
East, which, however, he professed to exhibit solely in order to 
conciliate the respect of his people. He found ample scope for 
the exercise and perhaps the ostentation of kindness and gene¬ 
rosity in the vast number of princes, some of them the greatest in 
Asia, who had been dethroned and forced to flee before the war¬ 
like hordes of Zengis and his successors. Upwards of fifteen of 
these fallen sovereigns, including two sons of the caliph, were 
accommodated with spacious apartments, and with everything 
which could make them forget the miseries of their lot ; and on 
occasions of state they were ranged round his throne in the order 
of their respective dignities. They brought with them a multi¬ 
tude of bards and ingenious men, who had constituted the orna¬ 
ment of their courts; to all of whom the emperor extended a 
patronage the most liberal and humane perhaps that has ever been 
bestowed by any monarch. Learned men, poets, and artists, were 
invited from the remotest extremities of Asia; and every effort 
was made, though without success, to induce Sadi, the pride of 
Persia, to quit the delights of Shiraz. The king’s two sons, 
Shehid and Kera, vied with him in rendering the court of India 
the most refined and polite in the world. The former held at his 
palace a nightly assembly of divines, philosophers, and poets, at 
the head of whom was the bard ClSusero; while Kera, the younger 
prince, in another apartment, convened musicians, players, story¬ 
tellers, and such as were possessed of the lighter talents. Amid 
these elegant pursuits, Ba1in did not aim at the glory of a cCn- 
queror; he even rejected opportunities that were presented for 
extending his dominions, though he vigorously defended his 
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people against every aggression. He defeated with great 
slaughter the Rajpoots of Mewar, who, by their predatory inroads, 
had rendered a great extent of country almost uninhabitable; and 
though he could not altogether subdue these hardy sons of the 
desert, he cut down an extensive forest in which they were ac¬ 
customed to find shelter, and by a line of forts so secured the 
district, that it was soon brought under full cultivation. 

On the death of Balin, in 1280, his eldest and most accom¬ 
plished son Shehid, being dead, and Kcra absent in Bengal, Kci 
Kobad, son to the latter, was raised to the throne, which could 
not safely be left vacant even for a short interval. This prince 
was considered a youth of great promise, being imbued with the 
elegant tastes of his family; but, on mounting the throne, he soon 
allowed these qualities to degenerate into license and voluptuous¬ 
ness. Ho abandoned the deigns of government to the nizani, an 
unworthy favourite, who oppressed the people, and put to death 
all who endeavoured to oppose his tyranny. Meantime Kcra, 
who had remained at first content with the government of Bengal, 
distressed by the accounts of his son’s conduct, and not unwilling 
perhaps to take into his own hand the reins of empire, assembled 
n large army, and marched into Bahar. The emperor met him 
with his whole force on the banks of the Gogra; but Kera, 
moved by parental tenderness, sent a message, earnestly entreat¬ 
ing that, before affairs should come to extremities, he might obtain 
a conference with his child. An interview was accordingly ar¬ 
ranged ; but the latter, swollen with pride, 8eated.himself on the 
imperial throne in the highest pomp, while the father, in approach- 
ing, was obliged at three different stages to do obeisance to him 
by kissing the ground, the mace-bearers exclaiming—“ The noble 
Kera to the king of the worl3 lends health.” The aged sovereign, 
seeing himself exposed to this indignity, burst into tears. Sud¬ 
denly at this spectacle the soul of the young monarch was moved; 
Be sprung from his throne, threw himself at his parent’s feet, and 
sought forgiveness. Kera raised him up, and the father and son 
mingled tears and embraces. An intimate communication was 
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opened, and continued for twenty days, during which they agreed 
each to rest satisfied with his actual possessions. But the former 
most earnestly entreated his son to change his conduct, to distrust 
the nizam, to renounce his dissolute habits, and apply himself to 
the good government of his empire. Eei Eobad made the fairest 
promises, and set out for Delhi with the resolution of performing 
them. For some short period he persevered; but the vizier, 
having assembled from every quarter the most seductive sirens, 
particularly one described as of almost supernatural beauty, caused 
the emperor soon to relapse into bis former pleasures. His health 
was ruined, and he became an object of contempt to his people, 
till at length he was murdered, together with his infant son, by 
Ferose, an Afghan chief, who mounted the throne in his stead. 
This usurper, though he had in the usual manner stepped through 
blood to power, was afterwards rather blamed for too great lenity 
in its exercise. 

Allah, who murdered and succeeded his uncle Ferose in the 
year 1295, was perhaps of all the sovereigns of Hindostan the 
most energetic and terrible. The people sympathized deeply in 
the fate of the late monarch, whose head he caused to be fixed on 
a pole, and carried through camp and city. To pave the way to 
the throne by the death of its possessor had become indeed an 
established practice, of which Ferose himself had set the example. 
But there was something peculiarly barbarous in the manner in 
which the new emperor perpetrated this murder, and subsequently 
that of all the imperial family. He not only, as Ferishta ob¬ 
serves, began in’ cruelty, but waded through blood to the end. 
He abandoned himself at the same time to the most unbridled 
voluptuousness! and courted the favour of the omrahs by leaving 
them also at full liberty to indulge ’their licentious propensities. 
Yet the fame of Allah as a warrior stood in the foremost rank. 
Before mounting the throne, he had begun his military career by 
marching with a corps of 8000 men against Deoghire or Do<v- 
latabad, capital of the great kingdpm of Anmngabad. Causing 
it to be believed that this force was only the vanguard of the 
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maiu army, he intimidated the city into a surrender, put to flight 
a vast body of troops assembled for its defence, and returned laden 
with a treasure which had been accumulating for ages. He after¬ 
wards sent his vizier, Kafoor, to conquer the Carnatic and other 
southern kingdoms,—an undertaking which proved completely 
successful, and produced a plunder that has been estimated, doubt¬ 
less extravagantly high, at £100,000,000 sterling. 

Allah found a more legitimate occasion of triumph in repelling 
the invasion of the Mongols (whom the historians of India call 
Moguls), successors to Zengis, who had formed a kingdom in 
Mavar-ul-Nahar. Their first army was met in Lahore, and com¬ 
pletely defeated by Elich, the emperor's brother. Two years 
after, they poured in a force of two hundred thousand men, which 
they loudly boasted would effect the conquest of all India. Every¬ 
thing gave way before them as far as Delhi, which was crowded 
to excess with multitudes seeking refuge from this barbarous in¬ 
vader. Allah, having mustered his forces, marched out to battle. 
Zift’er, the greatest of his generals, at the head of the right wing 
and of the elephants, charged with such impetuosity, that the 
enemy were completely broken and pursued for many miles. 
Not being duly supported, however, he fell into an ambuscade, 
where he was surrounded and killed ; yet the Moguls had suffered 
so severely that they did not resume the attack, but immediately 
retreated westward. It was suspected, as being not at all incon¬ 
sistent with the character of Allah, that he was instrumental in 
this desertion of his own brave commander, and cotisidered his 
fall almost as great an advantage as the defeat of the enemy. 

The emperor, intoxicated with success, began to eonceive the 
most extravagant projects. Tjvo in particular were deeply and 
fondly cherished. He hoped to emulate at once the glory of 
Mohammed and Alexander, names which in the East stand above 
those of all other men. Although so ignorant that he could 
neither read nor write, he undertook to prepare for the human 
race a new religion, which was to unite the Moslem and the dis¬ 
ciple of Brahma in one common worship. Next, he was to leave 
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a viceroy to rule over India, and to set out himself, like a second 
Macedonian, to conquer the world. His flatterers applauded, and 
men of sense, overawed by his furious temper, withdrew and were 
silent. At length AlIa-ul-Mulluck, the aged and venerahlo 
magistrate of Delhi, determined at all hazards that the truth 
should for once be heard by this formidable despot. Being sum¬ 
moned to the palace, he entered on a full discussion of these two 
insane projects; beginning with the theological scheme, whereby, 
as a Mohammedan, he had been struck with the deepest horror. 
He did not dwell on Allah’s utter incapacity for the task, but 
urged the impossibility of commanding the minds of men on such 
a subject,—the alienation which this attempt would produce 
among the Moslems, on whom alone he could rely, and the hope¬ 
lessness of converting the Hindoos, who had resisted so many 
successive invader^. As to the plan of conquest, he reminded 
him that his possession of India itself was by no means secure,— 
that many districts were still unsubdued,—and that even in hLs 
immediate dominions there were various elements of dissension;— 
nay, that the empire, in his absence, would probably pass from 
him either by revolt or invasion, while he would have a very 
doubtful chance of gaining another in its place. Allah, who did 
not want strong natural sense, meditated on this remonstrance; 
and instead, as w'as expected, of cutting off the head of his sage 
adviser, acknowledged the justice of his "observations, and dis¬ 
missed from his mind for ever these two chimerical designs. Al¬ 
though the femperor had thus shown a certain portion of wisdom, 
his mode of governing was still very loose and irregular; giving 
rise to repeated insurrections, to one of which he bad very nearly 
fallen a sacrifice. This event so,strongly affected his mind, that 
he determined upon completely reforming his method of rule. He 
suppressed the license of the grandees, and introduced so rigid an 
administration of justice, that the merchant, formerly exposed to 
every species of spoliation, now travelled in safety from Bengal 
to Cabnl, and from Cape Comorin to Cashmere. He renounced 
the use of wine, emptied his cellars into the street, and compelled 
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his omrahs to imitate his example; so that Delhi for several days 
streamed with that precious liquor. The collectors of the revenue, 
who had been amassing large fortunes, were reduced to a bare 
subsistence. Yet this improved system was accompanied with 
many relics of a blind and violent despotism. He employed spies 
to give information of the most secret incidents in the interior of 
families, and in the remotest provinces. The omrahs were not 
permitted to marry, or even to entertain a company of friends, 
without a written authority from him; and by fines and confisca¬ 
tions, levied on various pretences, he mined a number of the over¬ 
grown nobles. He reduced the pay of the army; but that the 
soldiers might not suffer, ho undertook to lower the prices of grain 
and other necessaries in the same proportion; and for this purpose 
issued edicts, and adopted the most violent measures, which, 
though of course abortive, must have occasioned great inconve¬ 
nience and oppression. To diminish the value of horses, he pro¬ 
hibited every one from keeping them beyond a certain time; and 
many poor dealers, accused of contravening this arbitraiy statute, 
were whipped or put to death. In spite of all this, the strict ad¬ 
ministration of justice, and the check put on the licentious domi¬ 
nation of the omrahs, made his reign at this period bo regarded 
as a blessing by the great body of the people. Allah even 
showed a desire for that higher species of glory which is derived 
from letters. He invited to his court the most eminent men; and 
the presence of Casi Molana, Corami, and Cuzi Biana, with other 
sages, was considered as rendering this one of the mbst brilliant 
eras of Mohammedan literature. The emperor himself, ashamed of 
his profound ignorance, applied with such zeal to aeqaire the first 
elements of knowledge, that he jvas soon able to read the Persian 
language. Still it was a very delicate affair for these sages to 
hold conversation with the monarch without making him sensible 
of his own extreme deficiency. Nicer still was the duty of ex¬ 
pounding to him the Mohammedan law, to which In’s practice formed 
in many respects a complete contrast; yet this is said to have 
been done faithfully, though not without fear and trembling. 
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The history of Allah contains some record of love-adventures, 
which may afford an idea how this branch of the imperial economy 
was conducted:—On taking Nahrwalla, the capital of Gnzerat, he 
became possessed of the wives as well as of the treasure of its 
unfortunate prince. Among the former was CumladS, universally 
esteemed the flower of India, and who, by her beauty, wit, and 
accomplishments, so charmed the conqueror, th^ regardless of' 
all other ties, he made her his queen. She does not seem to have 
felt her situation very irksome, since she afterwards expressed an 
earnest wish to be joined by her daughter, DewildS, then thirteen 
years of age, and who had succeeded her mother in the reputation 
of being the greatest beauty in the East. Allah readily undertook 
to satisfy her, and sent his general, Alip, with a strong army to 
bring the young princess to Delhi, without any reference to her 
own or her father’s inclinations. These, it seems, happened to 
point in a different direction; for DewildS was found already on 
her journey to be united to Singeldeo, prince of the Deccan. Alip, 
aware that he had to deal with one who accepted no excuse, 
pushed on with such speed, that he overtook and completely 
defeated the escort. They fled into the mountains, but were met by 
a party of the imperial troops. A combat ensued, the fair object of 
which, being herself in the field, had her horse pierced by an 
arrow; and she might have fallen, had not her women by their 
screams made known who she was, when the assailants paused, 
and received her with the utmost respect. The beautiful captive 
was immediately conveyed to her mother at Delhi, where Chizer, 
the emperor's son, became enamoured of her; their loves are said 
to have been happy, and to have inspired one of the most elegant 
effusions of the poet Chusero. ^ f 

Another attempt which Allah made to gratify a similar passion 
had a less fortunate issue. Having defeated and taken captive 
the Rajah of Chittore, one of the greatest Rajpoot princes, he 
offered him liberty on the condition of adding to the imperial 
seraglio his daughter, reputed one of the most beautiful and 
accomplished princesses of the age. The rajah, overcome by his 
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distress, gave a reluctant consent; but the young lady, regarding 
this proposal as full of the deepest dishonour, obtained leave to 
make trial of a plan which she had contrived for saving her 
father. She announced her readiness to accede to the marriage, 
and having procured a passport from the imperial court, fitted out a 
long train of close traveUing-chai rs, in the most splendid of which she 
- herself was un^stood to take her seat. The procession advanced 
to Delhi, and on*s arrival an earnest request was made on the part 
of the princess that she should without delay be allowed an inter¬ 
view with her parent. A petition so natural was readily granted; 
and the whole train was admitted into his prison. The chairs being 
then opened, presented, not a fair retinue of female attendants, but, 
like the Trojan horse, a band of hardy warriors clad in full armour, 
who instantly cut in pieces the guards, snatched up the monarch, 
and having placed him on a swift horse, soon eluded pursuit 

Allah, towards the end of his life, abandoned himself again to 
dissolute habits, and is suspected to have been poisoned by Eafoor, 
his profligate favourite, who immediately put out the eyes of his 
sons Chizer and Shadi, and undertook to reign himself in the 
Dane of Omar, an infant But he was soon assassinated; and 
in the year ] 316 the crown was placed on the head of Mubarick I., 
one of the emperor's sons. 

There seem to have existed hitherto in the Patan dynasty 
certain hereditary rules of good government, to which even bad 
men, after the first crimes that raised them to the throne, sddom 
failed to conform. Allah broke the series, and his wicked example 
was but too faithfully followed. Mubarick, during a reign of 
three years, disgraced himself by plunging into all those excesses 
of debauchery which have consigned to infamy the names of Nero 
and Heliogabalus. At length Chusero, an abandoned courtier, 
hired a band of ruflSans, and having entered his sleeping-apart¬ 
ment, seized him by the hair, and engaged in a desperate struggle, 
the issue of which his extraordinary strength would have rendered 
doubtful, had not one of the conspirators cut off his head with a 
sabre. The murderer now attempted to reign, but India was not 
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yet sunk so low as to endure his usurpation. An insurrection was 
raised, and the wretch, deserted by all his adherents, fled into a 
tomb, where he was put to death. Amid this confusion, Tuglick, 
a slave belonging to the warlike border-tribe of the Jats, seized 
the opportunity of ascending the throne. Like all the sovereigns 
derived from this low origin, he ruled well and wisely; and it was 
a misfortune to the empire when, at the end of foi|||rears, he was 
killed by the accidental fall of a pavilion. 

Tuglick was succeeded by his son Jonah, who assumed the 
title of Mohammed III.; but instead of following his father's 
exapiple, his crimes surpassed those of his most guilty predeces¬ 
sors, and made him, during a reign of twenty-seven years, the 
execration of the East. Mubarick was a monster of debauchery, 
Mohammed of cruelty. His actions exceeded in atrocity the 
greatest enormities of the worst of the Cmsars. On conceiving 
umbrage at any class of the inhabitants, he assembled his 
warriors as for a hunt, then told them that men, not animals, 
were to be the objects of chase. The devoted district was sub¬ 
jected to military execution; the people were massacred, their 
eyes were put out, or their heads were carried to Delhi and sus¬ 
pended in rows along the walls. Among his minor oppressions 
were those of grinding the cultivator with enormous taxes, and 
debasing the coin; and when by these proceedings he had driven 
the farmers in large bodies to abandon the fields, he became 
enraged, and set out on one of his bloody hunts. Notwithstand¬ 
ing, he professed himself a friend to religion and a patron of 
learned men; he was besides energetic, temperate, attentive to 
business, suppressed vigorously the rebellions which his cruelty 
excited, and continued during hisjfie to tyrannize over India. 

This prince seems, in many respects, to have followed the evil 
example of Allah. The conquest of the world, which the one 
only meditated and wisely renounced, the other actually attempted. 
He began by sending a hundred thousand men against China; 
but in advancing through the steeps and defiles of the Hima- 
layah, for which they seem to have been entirely unprepared, they 
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si^ered bo severely that the greater part of them perished, and 
only a handful returned to Delhi. He had prepared also an 
immense force for the conquest of Khorasan and Mavar-ul-Nahar, 
comprehending the territories of Samarcand and Bokhara; but 
the alarm of insurrection at home deterred him from this wild 
expedition. Bebellion stalked round him on every side, and 
Tihook almost aiytia provinces; yet his energy, military skill, and 
barbarity, cnabnr him to suppress it, and to maintain his reign 
of terror. Only the noble and distant kingdom of the Deccan, 
the conquest of Allah, finally defied all his efforts. Such was 
his eagerness for its preservation, that he at one time relin¬ 
quished the grandeur of imperial Delhi, and removed his court 
and residence to Deoghire, the tributary capital, which he named 
Dowlatabad, or the Fortunate City. The pressure of circum¬ 
stances, however, compelled him to resume his wonted seat of 
government, and he ultimately saw the Deccan formed into an 
independent monarchy. Ilassen Caco, a Mogul chieftain, assumed 
the title of Allah I., and became the founder of a mighty dynasty. 
Mohammed, it appears, had at length resolved to adopt a milder 
system; but death interrupted him before ho could realize his 
intentions, and delivered India from the dreadful scourge of bis 
government in the year 1351. 

This monarch was succeeded by his cousin, Ferose III., a 
prince happily of a very different temper. Under him the arts 
of pence fiourished and the rights of humanity were rdspected. 
He is said to have built thirty reservoirs for irrigation,*a hundred 
bridges, forty mosques, thirty colleges, with many other works of 
splendour and utility. He has been accused of being»unwarlike, 
yet he showed no want of vigour,in suppressing the few insur¬ 
rections which arose under his government. In a particular case 
he was even charged with an excess of severity. That he did 
not attempt to reconquer the Deccan, a great kingdom, now 
firmly established under a powerful sovereign, was probably a 
resolution as wise and beneficial for his people as it was for him¬ 
self. India, during his reign of thirty-eight years, enjoyed a 
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respite from her many calamities; industry reared its head; but 
after his removal the empire was involved in fresh disasters. 

The short reigns of Tugliok II., Abu Bicker, and Mohammed 
IV., exemplified the precarious nature of oriental power. Mah¬ 
moud III, was a minor; the crown was disputed by Nuserii, 
grandson to Ferose III., and almost all the provinces were set¬ 
ting up for independence, when, in the year India was* 

assailed by an enemy whom her utmost strengS^guided by her 
ablest monarchs, would scarcely have been able to resist. 

Timur was certainly one of the most remarkable among the 
conquerors of Asia. If his career of invasion did not, like that 
of Zengis, include China and Muscovy, his successes in India, 
Persia, and the Turkish empire, which he almost totally sub¬ 
verted, brought him more conspicuously into the view of the 
western world. High panegyrics have been pronounced in the 
East on his justice and humanity; and these have been studiously 
repeated by the long line of princes who derived their lineage 
fronf his house. Timur, it is true, in the Book of Institutes 
written at least with his sanction, shows some correct ideas as to 
the duties of a sovereign, which, in a formal dissertation, he 
endeavours to prove that he himself had signally fulfilled. Yet 
he numbers among them extensive conquest, the spreading of 
Islamism by dint of arms, and the most rigid enforcement of his 
own despotic principles. He even applauds the maxim, that 
when a prince has commanded anything, though he become sen¬ 
sible that if is wrong, he ought not the less to urge the mandate, 
lest his authority should be in any degree compromised. His 
partisans boast of his humanity to a submissive enemy; but this 
submission he required to be aj; <once instant and entire, such as 
could scarcely ever be expected from a country wantonly invaded. 
His mercy seldom availed to protect a people from the horrors of 
conquest; and his triumph usually appeared in indiscriminate 
massacre and huge pyramids of heads reared as proofs of victory. 
To go round the world exterminating nations with the words of 
humanity in his month, seems more odious.than even the blind 
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ftid barbarous ravages of Genseric and Attila. That Timur, in 
the countries subjected to his sway, might secure a regular 
administration of justice, and study to promote the public pros¬ 
perity, may be believed, since this, in oriental history, is often 
combined with the most boundless and savage ambition. Yet 
the narrative of Clavijo the Spanish ambassador, who visited his 
jjourt at Samai^md and describes its rude pomp, shows that his 
system of rulo^bs thoroughly despotic. For example, he sent 
one day for the governor of the city, and, charging him with 
having abused his trust, caused him to be beheaded without a 
moment’s delay; and two chiefs who had ventured to intercede 
for the snlferer shared the same fate. Having once ordered a 
broad street to be formed in twenty days, the workmen began 
ndth such furious haste, demolishing every house that stood in 
their way, that the owners had scarcely time to remove with their 
most precious effects. They humbly requested some small com¬ 
pensation ; but he sternly replied that all Samarcand belonged to 
him. When his couriers halted at any stage, they immediately 
began to apply the whip in every direction till relays were fur¬ 
nished; and if they met a horse on the road which appeared to 
answer their purpose, they instantly seized it, striking off the 
owner’s head if he offered any ;;e8ietance. 

Timur seems to have had no pretext for the invasion of India, 
except the desire of pewsessing it, and the hope of success afforded 
by its distracted condition. He set out from his capital in 1397, 
and advanced without difficulty along the immense plains of 
Bactrja; after which he had to scale the tremendous barrier of 
the Indian Caucasus, whose steep and rugged passes were peculi¬ 
arly unfit for the march of the^cythian horsemen. He scorn¬ 
fully disdained to use any means for conciliating the fierce and 
warlike natives; they accordingly opposed him at every step, 
and,^though they could not arrest his progress, they inflicted 
upon him extensive losses. Yet it appears an exaggeration to 
say, that there were certain points where he could not advance 
without being lower^ down from the cliffs by means of ropes. 
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His cavalry, it is obvious, could not proceed in such a^untry, or 
be aided by any such expedients; and if there was a road for them, 
he might follow on foot. At length having crossed the Indus, he 
marched towards Moultan, already occupied by his nephew. Peer 
Mohammed, who had, however, been hard pressed by the Patan 
omrahs, especially the governor of Batneir; and by joining his 
forces to those of his relative, he became superior in the field. It. 
was determined to begin with the capture of Bttneir, a fortress 
considered almost impregnable, yet he went against it with only 
10,000 of his chosen veterans. The troops within the walls, 
encouraged by the smallness of his numbers, marched out and 
gave battle; but they could not withstand the shock of the Mogul 
cavalry, who pursued them to the city, entered it along with 
them, and were soon masters of all except the citadel. He then 
ordered the execution of five hundred of those who had shown the 
greiitest enmity to his nephew; a barbarous deed, which drove 
the Hindoos, who still held the fort, into a phrensy of despera¬ 
tion. They immediately set fire to the place, killed their wives 
and children, then rushed wildly forth to sell their lives as dearly 
as possible. Every individual perished, yet not before several 
thousands of the Moguls had fallen,—a loss by which their 
leader was so exasperated, that he gave orders for an indiscrimi¬ 
nate massacre. 

The conqueror, collecting all his forces, now advanced upon 
Delhi, ravaging the country as he passed; and whatever good 
might have been displayed by him elsewhere, India knew him 
only in crime and terror. Finding himself encumbered with an 
enormous multitude of captives, and alarmed lest they should rise 
against him, he issued the horrid mandate for a general butchery; 
and a hundred thousand are sai^ to have been forthwith put to 
death. 

Mahmoud having shut himself up in Delhi with 40,000 foot 
and 10,000 horse, the invader became apprehensive that If his 
opponent should resolve to remain with this large force in a 
strongly fortified position, the siege might be arduous, or at least 
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ruinously «otracted. To allure him into the field, he directed 
that only smaU parties should present themselves in front, with a 
studied display of weakness and timidity, as if only waiting a 
serious attack to commence their retreat. The Mohammedan fell 
into the snare, marched out, and presented h.s whole army, with 
a numerous body of elephants, drawn up in battle array. Ihe 
fortune of the field was then in the hands of the Tartar; his troops, 
'rendered hardylSid skilful by a life of warfare, were opposed on y 
to an effeminate and tumultuary crowd, who were instantly 
broken and pursued to the gates of the city. The emperor fled 
into Guzerat, while his capital submitted and received a foreip 
carrison. Historians vaiy as to the extent of Timur’s guilt in 
the fatal scene which ensued. The adherents of the Mogul 
dynasty assert, that while the victor was celebrating a great 
festival in his camp, he was surprised by the view of the flames 
ascending from the town. Ferishta, however, gives more credit, 
and seemingly with reason, to the report, that some of his troops 
having acted with violence towards the citizens, the latter killed 
several of their number, upon which the barbarian gave up this 
immense metropolis to an unrestrained pillage. The unhappy 
Hindoos, in a state of distraction, slew their females, then rushed 
out upoii the enemy; but the efforts of this undisciplined crowd 
availed nothing against the warlike array of the Moguls; the 
streets soon streamed with blood; and, after a short contest, the 


natives were led captive by hundreds from the desolate walls. 

Timur, under what impulse does not appear, instep of advanc¬ 
ing into the rich countries of Oude and Bengal, directed his march 
towards the Upper Ganges, and reached that river near Hurdwar. 
He then suddenly formed the resolution of retracing his steps, and 
proceeded along the lower boi^efs of the Himalayah range, main¬ 
taining severe combats with its brave inhabitants, and everywhere 
marking his path with blood. Having suppressed an insurrec¬ 
tion at Lahore, he recrossed the Indus, and entered without delay 
upon the grand expedition in which he vanquished Bajazet, and 
laid prostrate for a time the rising empire of the Ottomans. 
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After his departure, he exercised scarcely any aut^rity OTet* 
India. Money was indeed coined in his name, and its princes 
owned themselves nominally his vassals; hut in other respects his 
inroad served only to aggravate the anarchy under which that 
hapless empire was doomed to groan. The governor of each pro¬ 
vince asserted a temporary independence; while Delhi, for some 
time abandoned, began to be rcpeopled, and passed from one hand, 
to another. Mahmoud sometimes resigned himself to a private 
station, and then renewed his efforts to resume the rank of 
emperor; nor was it till 1413, when he died, and Kaizer, viceroy 
of Moultan, seized the throne, and held it as the representative of 
Timur, that any amelioration was felt. This governor conducted 
affairs with vigour and wisdom, and the empire began to recover 
its wonted form and strength. There was no longer indeed any 
attempt to comprehend in it Bengal, Guzerat, or the Deccan; 
but it still comprised Delhi, Agra, with the other provinces of 
Ilindostan Proper, and even held by a precarious tenure those of 
Moultan and Lahore. 

There are few remarkable features in the race of princes who 
now succeeded. Mubarick, after a mild and rather enlightened 
administration of thirteen years, was assassinated by his vizier. 
The weak reigns of Mohammed V. and Allah II. had nearly 
dissolved the empire, when it was seized and held for thirty- 
eight years by the firm hand of Bheloli. His son. Seconder I., 
supported his reputation; but Ibrahim II., who followed, though 
vigorous and brave, was unpopular. He was therefore very ill 
prepared for the great crisis which impended over the country. 

After the death of Timur and his accomplished son, Shah Rokh, 
bis vast dominion fell to pieces. Not only were its distant pro¬ 
vinces severed, but its original £imain of Transoxiana was split 
into portions, for which the different branches of his family eagerly 
contended. The territory of Eokaun, or Ferghana, a fine valley 
nearly enclosed by mountains, and extending along the Upjier 
Jaxartes, was inherited by a son of a great-grandson of Timur, 
aged only twelve, named Baber. 
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This J^uth proved perhaps the most singular personage in 
oriental history. Ho was the knight-errant of Asia, and spent 
his whole life in losing or \^rinning kingdoms. The adventures 
which the romance-writers of the Middle Ages ascribe to their 
heroes were realized in him. At one moment he was ruler of a 
great empire, in the next he had scarcely a hut to shelter him; 
now he was at the head of a numerous army, and now he was 
scarcely able to muster a hundred adherents. Once, when ejected 
from his native land, and seeing his followers reduced to two 
hundred and forty, he determined to attack Samarcand, the mili¬ 
tary capital of Asia, and defended by a strong army. He 
approached at midnight, scaled the walls, was joined by a number 
of friends, made the city resound ivith shouts of victory, and pro¬ 
duced such an alarm, that Shubiani the sovereign ded, abandon¬ 
ing his metropolis and dominions to Baber, who held them for a 
considerable time. Driven afterwards from this and other posses¬ 
sions, and having no longer any district which owned his power, 
he resolved to carry war into Cabul. The state of anarchy in 
which that country was involved made the people eagerly wel¬ 
come a chief of vigorous character and high reputation, who might 
suppress tlie rival claims by which it was distracted. On the 
same grounds he was invited to Candahar. A formidable insur¬ 
rection was raised against him; but challenging successively five 
omrahs, he slew them in single combat, when the hostile army 
was moved with such admiration that they at once subniitted. 

Baber having established himself in Cabul, undertook several 
expeditions to the borders of Hindostan, and the countries on tho 
Indus. A considerable time, however, elapsed, ere^ in his own 
figurative langage, he finally “ placed his footstep in the stirrup 
of resolution,” and stood fortl!*aa a candidate for the imperial 
throne. He marched upon Delhi with only 13,000 horse, while 
Ibrahim came to meet him with a hundred thousand cavalry and 
^^ousand elephants; but the bravery and experience of the 
nardy sons of the mountains more than compensated the inequality 
of numbers. The Moslems, ignorant of tho military art, drew up 
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their array in one extended line, which the active charge of th^ 
Moguls soon threw into confusion. The emperor, however, gal¬ 
lantly advancing in person with his chosen troops, attacked the 
enemy’s centre, where the combat was almost confined to the two 
competitors for the sovereignty. But he fell in the midst of the 
fight; all his army fled; and Baber, in the year 1526, seated 
himself on the throne of Delhi. 

This closed the dynasty, or rather the successive dynasties, of 
the Patan sovereigns. During the three hundred years that they 
occupied the throne of India, there was scarcely one family which 
swayed the sceptre for three generations. Not a few were slaves 
purchased from the regions of Afghanistan and Tartary, raised to 
high office by imperial favour, and to the empire by crime and 
treason. No country could be in a more humbled state than 
India during this long period ; the slave of slaves, trampled upon 
by a foreign soldiery bigotedly hostile to all her creeds and insti¬ 
tutions; and yet so mysteriously are human things ordered, that 
with the exception of a few partial shocks, and some short inter¬ 
vals of misrule, she was, throughout this era, well governed, 
prosperous, and happy. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE MOOUL DYNASTY TO AURBNOZEBB. 

Baber—His Death and Chantcter—Homaloon—Hla Exploit*—Driren from tiie Empire— 
JtlifbrtuQee—Belgn of Shere—Humaloon retarti% and again mounts the Throno—Akbnr 
sneecedA-Hia daring Achlerementa—Mode of gorcmlng—Ayeen Akberry—Portngneso 
MlHlons from Goa—Relgs of Jehasglre—Visit of Hawiidns—Embassy of Sir Thomas Roo 
—The Mogul Court—Rebellions against Jchangtre—His Death—Relgu of Shah Jcbon— 
RebelUoo of Lodi—Sons of Shah Jehan—Their Contests fbr the Sorcreignty—Sncoeas of 
Aorengzebe—Detlirones his Father and becomes Emperor. 

Baber was now seated on the throne of India; but it was not as 
yet either secure or firmly established. The Patan omrahs, 
holding sway each in his separate province, detested the Mogul 
rule as a foreign usurpation, while they had gained to their interest 
the leading Rajpoot princes, the bravest part of the Hindoo popu¬ 
lation. An army of 100,000 men was mustered in the west, 
headed by Mahmoud, brother to the late emperor. The young 
ruler, surrounded on all sides by open enemies or false allies, and 
having none on whom he could repose confidence except the small 
band whom he had brought down from the mountains, was in a 
truly critical position. His troops were struck with panic; some 
even of his boldest captains advised him to retreat into Cabul, or 
at least to the provinces on the Indus. But his lofty spirit 
indignantly repelled the idea of renouncing without a struggle so 
great an empire. He proclaimed that the voice of honour was 
loud in his ear, and with an enthusiasm which communicated itself 
to his adherents, exclaimed, “Since death is inevitable, it is 
glorious to meet him with courage, face to face, mther than to 
shrink back, to gain a few yeiis of a miserable and ignominious 
existence; since what can we inherit but fame beyond the limits 
of the grave;”—quoting to the same effect some verses from the 
^ah Nameh. Availing himself of the circumstance that a great 
proportion of the enemy professed the Hindoo faith, he appealed 
to the religious zeal of his troops, and made them swear on the 
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Koran to conquer or die. There were some particulars in his ovmj 
life which ill fitted him for acting the part of a Moslem champion; 
but he made a vow henceforth to renounce the use of wme, in 
which he had profusely indulged; and the golden goblets which 
had graced the imperial banquets were broken in pieces and given 
to the poor. 

Baber, having thus duly seasoned the minds of his troops, pro¬ 
ceeded to the military arrangements, which he conducted with 
singular ability. The enemy had an immense superiority in brave 
though not highly disciplined cavalry; while he had only hands 
of light horse, fitted rather for pursuit and plunder than for the 
duties of a regular field. His chief strength consisted in a body 
of musketeers and a train of artillery; forces hitherto little em¬ 
ployed in the wars of India. The cannon, ranged in front, and 
chained together, presented a kind of wall to the enemy. Behind 
were the infantry, while squadrons of horsemen filled the intervals. 
Early in the morning the Patnn army advanced, spread their 
wings, and enveloped the little phalanx opposed to them. But, 
by means of his fire-arms and guns, he repelled the attacks which 
they continued to make during a great part of the day. At length, 
n hen he saw them exhausted and dispirited by repeated repulses, 
he collected two brigades of chosen troops, and led' them on to 
a grand charge, before which the whole adverse army gave way, 
and many of its most distinguished chiefs remained dead on the 
field of battle. 

Although this powerful confederacy against him was thus 
entirely broken, the descendant of Timur did not yet hold peace¬ 
ful possession of the great throne which he had ascended. He 
was disturbed* by insurrections both in India and in Cabul; and 
at length, after reigniug as emperor only five years, he died in 
1530. 

Baber may be ranked as the most accomplished prince that ever 
ruled over Hindostau, although not perhaps either the greatest'w 
the best. His valour was brilliant; and several of his exploits 
are considered as surpassing even the most heroic of those achieved 
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•jy his renowned ancestor. Yet his talents are observed to have 
been rather those of a daring partisan than of a skilful leader, 
lie was almost as often defeated as victorious, and for a long 
period lost kingdoms as fast as he won them. But in the latter 
part of his reign his military policy seems to have assumed a 
more fixed character, and in the great battles on the plains of 
Hindostan be showed no want of the most consummate general¬ 
ship. His bodily strength and dexterity both in sports and war¬ 
like exercises are described as almost preternatural. He was a 
master in the arts of poetry and music; and the Commentaries in 
which he has related the events of his own life, and of which 
Doctor Leyden and Mr. Erskine have furnished an excellent 
translation, though they display not any profound habits of philo¬ 
sophical reflection, manifest much strong sense, combined with an 
active spirit of observation, as applied to the various scenes which 
passed before him. They exhibit also an interesting view of the 
manners of oriental courts and camps. The high moral qualities 
which have been ascribed to him appear somewhat more proble¬ 
matical. Ilis di.spositiou was amiable, generous, and open; and 
though his conduct in the field was stained by some examples of 
the barbarity incident to his nation, clemency and humanity were 
often signally displayed even towards his most inveterate enemies. 
Ilis protection of mercantile caravans, on occasions when the laws 
of war would have authorized him to plunder them, and thus to 
supply his most urgent w^nts, marks an equitable and liberal 
disposition. Yet we nowhere see in him the pleasing picture of a 
monarch devoting himself in peace to the improvement of his 
country and the happiness of his people,—a spectacle so repeatedly 
exhibited even by the slave-sovereigns of the Patan'dynasty. It 
is true the unsettled state of hi^Yortunes left him little leisure for 
these tranquil and benignant cares; yet this also was owing in no 
small degree to his restless temper, which impelled him continually 
J(Hlew schemes of conquest and personal aggrandizement. Al¬ 
though, at one period of his life, he rigidly abstained from wine, 
he afterwards indulged to great excess, and even gives a disgust- 
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ing account of the orgies celebrated with his jovial comradesf* 
irregularities which appear to have shortened his life, though they 
never diverted his attention from affairs of state. 

Baber bequeathed his troubled empire to his son Humaioon, an 
amiable and accomplished prince, possessed of refined though 
somewhat fantastic tastes. He was particularly devoted to the 
study of the heavenly bodies, which in that age and country was. 
much tinctured with judicial astrology. He fitted up seven halls 
of reception, and dedicated one to each of the planets. Military 
commanders were received in the hall of Mars, judges and secre¬ 
taries in that of Mercury, ambassadors, poets, and travellers, in 
the hall of the Moon. From these recreations he was roused by 
the urgent cares of empire, to which he showed himself fully 
equal. He was soon involved in war wi|(th Bahadur, who had 
obtained the sovereignty of Guzerat. A mistaken religious zeal 
induced him to leave that prince unmolested while engaged in 
hostilities against the Pagan prince of Chittore ; but he now ad¬ 
vanced with so great a force, and conducted operations so ably, 
that the other was obliged to retreat into Guzerat, unable to meet 
his antagonist in the field. He next fied to Ahmedabad, having 
deposited his treasures in Chnpanni, which was then considered 
an almost Impregnable fortress. The young emperor, however, 
at the head of a chosen band, mounted the face of the perpendi¬ 
cular rock by fixing in it iron spikes, and carried the place by 
surprise,—an exploit still celebrated, as equal to any achieved 
either by Timur or Baber. After this glorious termination of his 
first war, he might have expected a peaceful and prosperous reign; 
but it was speedily disturbed by his brothers, Kamran and Hindal, 
who were emboldened in their criminal designs by his excessive 
mildness and lenity. Having divisions of the army placed under 
their command, they successively laid claim to the supreme power. 
These dissensions encouraged Shere Khan, a Patan chief, still in 
possession of Bengal, to, advance with a powerful host agaifts* 
Humaioon, who, unable, from the distracted state of his affairs, to 
muster a sufficient force, was worsted, and returned in a discom- 
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fited condition to Agra. The brothers, seeing that their disunion 
was about to produce the min of their house, rallied round the 
emperor, though not with the requisite cordiality. This last, 
having recraited his ranks, marched against Shere Ehan, but was 
again completely defeated, obliged to abandon his capital, and to 
seek refuge among the minor princes on the border. Few, how¬ 
ever, remained faithful to the fallen monarch. After being 
obliged to flee from several coiltts, he sought protection in that of 
Maldeo, who had been the most urgent in his proffers of amity 
ajdd^li^nce; but finding that this base (^ief had resolved to 
seize and deliver him to the enemy, he felt himself compelled to 
remove instantly i^th his few remaining adherents across the 
Western Desert to the banks of the Indu^. In this march he 
experienced a pressujjp of calamity, such as scarcely ever befell 
even the most unfortmate princes of the East. His horse having 
dropped down dead with fatigue and thirst, the lord of the world 
could not procure another, till a common trooper desired his own 
mother to quit that on which she rode, and give it to him. After 
snfiering dreadful agonies for want Of water, the party came to a 
well in which there was abundance j but they had only one 
bucket, and when it was drawn up, such crowds rushed forward, 
that, the rope breaking, it fell to the bottom, and several were 
precipitated after it. Meantime the rearguard was repeatedly 
obliged to turn and repulse the enemy, who pursued close behind. 
Many of them perished ere they reached Amcrcot, on the opposite 
boundary of the desert. In the depth of this calamity, it was 
announced to the emperor that his sultana had given birth to a 
son, the celebrated Akbar, afterwards the greatest prince of the 
East; but meantime he was obliged to pursue his flight, leaving 
his infant child to fall into the* hands of a treacherous chief, by 
whom he was delivered over to Kamran, his brother and mortal 
enemy. 

lumaioon sought refuge in Persia, and was received with the 
most magnificent hospitality by Shah Tamasp, who enabled him 
even to maintain the outward forms of imperial rank. Having 
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agreed to embrace the Shiah creed or heresy, which in that coun¬ 
try is held the only true faith, he was furnished with ten thousand 
men, to be employed in the recovery of his lost empire. He 
marched first into Cabul, where he was again encountered by 
fraternal rivalry, that province having been usurped by Kamran. 
He next advanced and laid siege to Candabar, which soon sur¬ 
rendered to him, when he proceeded with a superior force against , 
Cabul. There his brother awaited his approach, and, on his 
arrival, exhibited on the walls his boy Akbar bound to a funeral 
pile, intimating that^e would forthwith put the child tc^de^itlf if 
the father should proceed to an attack upon the city. The latter, 
unmoved by this painful spectacle, expressed his determination to 
persevere, only adding the most dreadful threats if the horrid 
deed were perpetrated. The barbarian rei^unced his meditated 
crime, and, with his adherents, commenced if retreat. Humaioon 
entered the gates, embraced the young prince, and found himself 
again a king. lie reigned nine years in that city, though con¬ 
stantly harassed by his relative, who, after redueing him repeat¬ 
edly to great distress, was at last completely vanquished. 

Meantime Shere Khan had become undisputed master of the 
empire, and extended its limits on every side. He swayed the 
sceptre wisely and well, at which the Mogul historians are as¬ 
tonished, considering the treason by which he gained it; but, .as 
a Patan, he owed only a very slight allegiance to the house of 
Baber. His arrangements for the accommodation of travellers, 
which, in thq East, devolve generally, upon the sovereign, were 
on a scale of which no former reign afforded an example. Across 
the entire ■ breadth of Hindostan, from the Ganges to the Indus, 
there was fonned a high-road bordered with fruit-trees, with a 
well every two miles, and caravan^eras at every stage, where the 
traveller was accommodated at the public expense. Justice was 
maintained inviolate, general security reigned; and his death, at 
the end of five years, was considered a national calamity. Hta’ 
son Selim supplied his place nine years, though neither with equal 
wisdom nor ability; but when he died, leaving his heir a minor, 
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the empire, during the short reigns of Mohammed and Ibrahim, 
was distracted by dissensions among the royal family, and by the 
revolt of numerous omrahs and viceroys. The friends of Humaioon 
then assured him, that his appearance with an army in any degree 
formidable would at once lay in the dust this ill-cemented domi¬ 
nion. Not being yet very firmly seated on the throne of Cabul, 
he felt considerable hesitation in answering this call; but at 
length he mustered 15,000 horse, and marched to the Indus, 
where Byram, his best general, joined him with a body of vete¬ 
rans from Candahar. t 

The army having crossed the river, i^st encountered Tartar 
Khan, governor of Lahore, whom Byram surprised and defeated. 
Meantime the Patan omrahs had placed on the throne Seconder, 
nephew diP Shere Kha|^ a prince qualified to lead them with vigour 
and talent. Having assembled 80,000 men, he proceeded to meet 
the invader; and the battle was fought with an obstinacy suitable 
to the great prize for which the parties contended. On the ij^e 
of the Moguls, it was conducted with energy and prudence by 
Humaioon and Byram ; but it was chiefly distinguished for the 
splendid heroism exhibited by the young Akbar, then scarcely 
thirteen, whose example inspired the troops with almost super¬ 
natural ardour. The Patan host was at length completely routed 
and dispersed, and Seconder fled into the mountains of the north, 
leaving all the fine plain of Hindostan open to the conqueror. 

Humaioon advanced to Delhi, and seated himself on l^is father's 
throne, from which he had been thirteen years excluded. He 
mounted it, however, only that he might die in possession; for in 
less than a year after, descending the marble stairs of the palace, 
he fell, and was so severely bruised that he expired in a few days. 
He was a prince, brave, ami^e, and learned, and his life was 
diversified with greater vicissitudes than that perhaps of any other 
eastern monarch. These are imputed in a great measure to his 
^cessive lenity, especially towards brothers who ill deserved it; 
Ferishta even decides, that had he been a worse man, he would 
have been a greater ruler. No example, indeed, can afford a 
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stronger apology for that cruelty which deforms the history of' 
oriental kings. The principle of primogeniture, so firmly esta¬ 
blished in Europe, has there scarcely any hold on the feelings of 
the people; and any prince of the blood-royal, who can form a 
party, or become popular, may cherish the hope of expelling the 
reigning sovereign, and investing himself with the imperial purple. 

In 1556, Akbar began his reign of fifty-one years, during 
which he proved himself perhaps the greatest and wisest of all 
the monarchs who have swayed the sceptre of India. Seated, 
w^Ue yet a boy of thirteen, on the throne of go great an empire, 
he could not find his Msition very secure. The country teemed. 
with rebellion, raised (Sten by noblemen who had a better right 
than himself to the provinces for which they contended,—the 
Fatan omrahs, the Rajpoot princes, and sometimes by his ^wn dis¬ 
contented officers. These enemies he encountered with a display 
of talent and heroism somewhat better suited indeed to a knight- 
e||^t than to the commander of a great army. Marching to en¬ 
counter the rebel chiefs of Bengal, he was impatient at finding 
himself separated from them by the Ganges, without any means 
of transporting his army across that river. He suddenly con¬ 
veyed to the other side a hundred chosen horse, and having col¬ 
lected a few adherents in the adjoining district, advanced directly 
to the attack. The enemy, considering themselves completel}’^ 
secured in their camp by the broad stream, had been indulging in 
mirth and festivity; so that the sound of the drums beating the 
imperial march struck them with amazement and panic, which, 
as usual in the undisciplined armies of the East, were soon fol¬ 
lowed by confusion. Akbar immediately rushed against the tents 
of the insurgent commander Zeman, who fell after a gallant 
resistance; and then the whole 6( his immense host, deprived of 
its head, fled in irretrievable rout before a handful of assailants. 

At another time, he received intelligence that some Mogul 
chiefs had raised a rebellion in Guzerat, and besieged Ahmedv 
bad, the capital. He instantly despatched from Agra two thou¬ 
sand cavalry, whom he himself followed with a chosen troop, and 
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jnarcbing at the rate of eighty milea daily, reached ia little more 
than a week the scene of action. When the enemy’s scouts, m- 
quiring whose army it was, were i^ormed that it was led by the 
king of kings, and brought the news to their camp, the rebels, 
struck with this event as almost miraculqus, were v^th difficulty 
withheld from immediate flight They were, however, compelled 
into the field; but after a brisk action, were completely defeated, 
and their commander taken. Akbar, while his soldiers were en¬ 
gaged in-the pursuit, remained with 200 men on the top of a hill, 
where he saw adviv^g against him a body of 6000 horse, whem 
the enemy haAot been able to bring foryard to the main battle. 
His officers urged the necessity of instent retreat; but, rejecting 
this ignoble counsel, he caused the imperial drums to beat, pnd 
led on his small detachment as if it had been the van of a great 
aqpiy. The others,* thus deceived, fled, and were pursued for 
several miles. On the same day the emperor entered AhmeSabad, 
and the insurrection was finally suppressed. On a diflerent oMa- 
sion, with not more than 150 horse, he attacked the rear of a large 
detachment, and gained some advantage, which struck the whole 
host with such astonishment that they dispersed in every direc¬ 
tion. Having afterwards to contend with Daood, the subahdar of 
Bengal, he challenged him to single combat in so daring a manner, 
that the latter slunk off without venturing to face the emperor in 
the field. 

These proceedings were much out of military rule, and unsuit¬ 
able to the monarch of fifty millions of men, and thft commander 
of a mighty army. Yet the Hindoos, and the Orientals in 
general, are wonderfully acted on by impressions o{ the marvel¬ 
lous, and are prone to exaggerate whatever has any tincture of 
that quality. The daring exploits of Akbar, therefore, invested 
him in their eyes with a mysterious and preternatural character, 
which withered the hearts of his enemies, and secured victory 
l)evter than the most ably-conducted operations of a regular cam¬ 
paign. Thus he not only preserved the central provinces in com¬ 
plete tranquillity, but reduced Gnzerat, Bengal, part of the Deccan, 
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and nearly all that had ever beqn included under the Mohamme-' 
dan dominion. 

One of his most valuable p^onnances was the work called the 
Ayeen Akberry, which contains a complete survey of the empire, 
executed under his own direction and that of Abul Fazel, his 
able and enlightened minister. It comprises a full account of 
everything connected with his dominions, government, and occS- ■ 
pations, from the highest affairs of state down to the catching 
of partridges and the training and feeding o^hawks; for even the 
games which served for the emperor’s recreatHhi afforded him, as 
he boasts, the opportunity of studying the temped of the officers 
whom he employed. The ^tistical details, describing the extent 
and productions of the different provinces, are of the greatest 
value. They seem to have been collected chiefly with a view to 
the regulation of the revenue, in which respect Akbar rqpreseAs 
himself ns having relieved the people from a great part of the 
taxes levied from them by his predecessors. Yet the portion 
which he himself exacted was by no means light, amounting to no 
less than a third of the whole produce of the land. He admits 
that imder the ancient Hindoo administration the proportion was 
only a sixth, and in Iran or Persia only a ten^; but these 
governments, he maintains, imposed a number of other burdens, 
which pressed on the people with much greater severity. He, on 
the contrary, took off all the imposts except this one on the pro¬ 
duce of land. Among those abolished, he enumerates a capitation- 
tax, poll-taxds on labourers and on fishermen, a tax on every kind 
of tree, on oxen, on the sale of cattle, with others either bearing 
hard on the poor, or obstructing the regular course of commerce. 
His system of finance, thereforp, notwithstanding the large 
amount extorted by it, afforded probably a considerable relief to 
the great body of his subjects. 

During Akbar's reign, the first European mission of a religious 
nature arrived at the Mogul court. He appears not indeed 
have attached himself to any particular faith, but to have felt an 
ardent curiosity respecting the different classes into which mankind 
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were divided, and their respective forms of worship and belief. 
Haring heard, therefore, of a new people from a distant region of 
the earth, professing a religion altogether different from any held 
in India, he expressed a desire to see and converse with them. 
A letter was sent to the Portuguese at Goa, requesting that cer¬ 
tain missionaries would come with all the books of their law and 
gospel, assuring them of the most honourable reception. The 
name of the Mogul conveyed to European ears some impressions 
of terror; hut the pious individuals selected for this duty deter¬ 
mined that no sucM* motives should induce them to decline an 
opening which'Snight lead to important results. On the 3d 
December 1568, accordingly, three,—Aquaviva, Monserrate, and 
Enriques,—took their departure for Surat. 

Having reached that capital, the missionaries, under the escort 
of« body of horse, crossed first the Tuptee and then the Ner- 
bndda; after which they passed Mandoo, which they concluded 
must have been one of the greatest cities in the w'orld, as its mins 
covered a spwe sixteen leagues in circumference. They next 
came to the large town of Ougein. On their way they had an 
opportunity of observing the superstitious practices of the Bani¬ 
ans, who woul^ neither kill nor witness the death of any living 
thing, and who, while they neglected the sick and infirm among 
their brethren, maintained highly-endowed hospitals for various 
species of birds and beasts. A Portuguese captain contrived to 
extort money by merely collecting a number of dogs, and threat 
ening to kill them if a ransom were not paid. Therfi were seen 
also in every town pyramids of various form and size, reared in 
memory of ladies who had burned themselves on the tqmbs of their 
husbands. The missionaries, frgra the peculiarity of their appear¬ 
ance and dress, were sometimes exposed to insult, and sometimes 
excited immoderate bursts of laughter; but the Mogul guard 
protected them from any serious annoyance. Bands of pilgrims 
were met coming from the ceremony of holy ablution in the 
Ganges, to obtain the full benefit of which they had been shaveix 

all over. At length, on the 19th February, the Christians were 
0 
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received by a large body of troops mounted on horses, camels, 
and dromedaries, by whom they were honourably escorted to 
Futtypore, where the emperor then resided. 

Immediately upon their arrival they were admitted into the 
presence of Akbar, whom they describe as a man about fifty, of 
European complexion, and bearing on his countenance strong 
marks of intelligence. He gave them the most gracious recep-* 
tion; offering them everything, even money, though he was 
greatly edified by their refusing it. When an image of the 
crucifixion was exhibited, he testified a respeotful impartiality, by 
successively bowing, kneeling, and falling prostrate; conforming 
thus to the respective modes of Moslem, Christian, and Gentoo 
worship. He is described as having been dazzled, more than his 
character would lead ns to expect, by a richly ornamented image 
of the Virgin, which he declared to be indeed a worthy representa¬ 
tion of the Queen of Heaven. Being presented with a Bible in 
four languages, he kissed it and placed it on bis head. They 
then solicited the favour of a public controversy with the moollabs, 
or Mohammedan doctors. It was soon granted, and they are 
pleased to state that their arguments were completely triumphant; 
though they are compelled to admit that they made no impres¬ 
sion on their blinded antagonists. The emperor, however, de¬ 
clared his satisfaction, and expressed himself so as to afford hope 
that he would ultimately prove a convert. But time passed on, 
and though he retained all his complaisance, he evaded, on various 
pretexts, tiking any decisive step. At length one of the courtiers 
privately assured the missionaries that they were fed with vain 
hopes; that his majesty merely gratified by having at his 
court persons of various characl^rs and opinions, especially such 
as were odd and uncommon, without having the slightest idea of 
adopting their tenets. Indeed, from some circumstances men¬ 
tioned by themselves, it may be suspected that he was not unwil¬ 
ling to find amusement at their expense. He informed them that 
a great Mohammedan doctor had undertaken to leap into a fur¬ 
nace with the Koran in his hand, and by sustaining this awfiil 
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trial with impunity, to prove the superior excellence of his faith: 
he invited them to do the same with the Bible. The friars, who 
were not without some -pretensions to supernatural power, were 
considerably embarrassed by this proposal. They urged, however, 
that after having so triumphantly supported the truth in succes¬ 
sive conferences, which they were ready to repeat, it could not be 
justly expected that they should expose themselves to such an 
irrational and perilous test. Another disputation was held, which 
had the same issue as the foregoing; but Akbar returned to his 
proposal, undertaking that the moollah should leap in first, pro¬ 
vided one of the friars would engage to follow; and hinting that 
he merely wished to see how the other would extricate himself 
from his daring pretensions; but, after deliberation, they wisely 
determined not to appeal to such a questionable criterion of re¬ 
ligions faith. The emperor having been disappointed, of this 
exhibition, and the attractions of novelty having worn off, he saw 
them more and more rarely; and his attention being finklly dis¬ 
tracted by insurrections which had broken out in Cabul and 
Bengal, he seemed wholly to forget his pious visiters; who, find¬ 
ing no longer any motive to protract their stay, returned to Goa 
in May 158.3. / 

In 1591, he sent to request another mission, the members of 
which went through the same round as their predecessors, being 
well received, and finally neglected. Their stay was not of very 
long duration. Four years after he was again scyz^ with a 
similar desire, and despatched a letter, with so many promises 
and kind expressions, that the government could not refuse to 
gratify him a third time. The couii^being then af Lahore, the 
Portuguese were obliged to protied by Damaun to Cambay, and 
thence to cross the great Western Desert. Near the city just 
mentioned, they saw 20,000 persons setting out on a pilgrimage 
to the Ganges, and were considerably edified by their solemn anu 
serious deportment. The wilderness was crossed in company 
with a large caravan, comprising 400 camels, a great body of 
horsemen, and multitudes on foot. After a dreary march of 220 
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leagnes, the mission came to the banks of a fine stream, anti on 
jonmeying ten leagaes farther, reached Lahore, described as a 
delightful city. They were conducted to the imperial residence, 
situated on an inland in the river, and were most graciously re¬ 
ceived. An image of the Virgin, studiously and splendidly 
adorned, and still more beautiful than that formerly presented, 
drew forth expressions of the deepest admiration. The hopes of’ 
the missionaries were raised still higher when they observed that 
Akbar showed so little partiality for the Mohammedan religion, 
that, when in want of money, he made no scruple to plunder the 
mosques. Yet they were discouraged by observing the assiduous 
worship which he paid to the sun; they even accuse him of the 
folly of aspiring to a species of divinity in his own person. He 
presented himself every morning at a window, and saw the multi¬ 
tude fall prostrate before him; sick infants were also brought to 
receive his benediction; but perhaps they mistook for worship 
the profound testimonies of oriental homage. Finding no pros¬ 
pect of gaining their object, they took advantage of his departure 
for the seat of war in the Deccan, to accompany the army part of 
their way to Goa. 

Akbar died in 1605, after a reign of fifty-one years. He left 
only one son, named Selim, a prince of distinguished promise, who 
somewhat boastingly assumed the title of Jehangire, or Conqueror 
of the World. A powerful party intended to raise against him 
Chaaero,-hia own son; but their intrigues were defeated, the 
prince was compelled to submit, and was forgiven. Soon after, 
however, having gained fresh adherents, he was encouraged to 
attempt the>same object b}0}rce; though he still retained enough 
of good feeling to reject indign^tly a plan for the assassination 
of the emperor, declaring that he would try the fortune of the 
field, but never ascend a throne stained with a father's blood. 
He bad at first some success, laying waste the country between 
Delhi and Agra; but being overtaken by a superior army, re¬ 
treated upon Lahore, near which he was totally routed, and made 
prisoner in attempting to pass the Indus. Cbusero was led before 
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his parent and confessed his guilt| but, with those sentiments of 
honour which seem to have been always strong in his nund, he 
refused to give any information which might lead to the detection 
of his accomplices. Being, however, placed in close confinement, 
he had the agony of being led out day after day to see his dearest 
friends and most devoted adherents put to death amid the most / 
•cruel tortures. He was released ten years after, though only to ' 
be assassinated by his brother, Shah Jehan. 

Jehangire began his reign with a crime, to which he was 
impelled by an unhappy combination of circumstances. A young 
Tartar lady, born in the Desert, of poor though noble parents, was 
brought to Delhi, where she grew up, and was copsidered the 
most beautiful and accomplished woman in India. She received 
the title of Mher-ul-Nissa, or the Sun of Women, but was after¬ 
wards called Noor Jehan, and sometimes Noor Mahal. The 
emperor, before mounting the throne, saw and was dazzled with 
her charms; the passion was mutual, but she had been betrothed 
to Shere Afkun, a Turkoman of distinguished merit, and a tie was 
thus formed, which, according to Indian ideas, was indissoluble. 
Akbar honourably, though perhaps not wisely, insisted that his 
son’s passion should not interfere to prevent the completion of the 
union. But the latter no sooner became the ruler of India, than 
he discovered the means of gratifying his guilty inclination. Shere 
Afkun, however, was so brave and so popular that he durst not 
openly put him to death, but found it necessary to have recourse 
to the meanest stratagems. He contrived to invdlve him in 
combats with an elephant and a tiger, under such circumstances 
as seemed to ensure his fate; but Sb|fe, in both instances, extri¬ 
cated himself by exertions of ajpaost preternatural strength. At 
length a nobleman, whose name was Euttub, received the high 
ofiSce of Subahdar of Bengal on the base condition of ridding his 
master of this hated rival. Yet forty assassins employed for this 
purpose were beaten off, and it was necessary to make the attack 
with a little army. Even then Afkun performed prodigies of 
valour, slew Euttub himself, his worthless enemy, as he aat on 
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an elephant, together with several of his principal lords, and was, 
overpowered only by clouds of darts. The fair but ambitious 
object of this execrable policy submitted meekly to her fate; but 
her royal lover, to whose temper crime so atrocious seems not to 
have been congenial, was struck with such horror, that during 
four years he refused to see her, and she lived neglected in a 
comer of the palace. At length she contrived to rekindle his 
passion, and became his- &vourite queen. All her relations were 
raised to the highest offices, her father becoming grand vizier. 
Happily he possessed every quality which could adorn that exalted 
rank; his elevation excited no envy, and though Jehangire gave 
himself up to ease and luxury, India is described as having been 
well governed. 

The reign of this prince was distinguished by the arrival of two 
English missions; from the narratives of which we may derive 
somewhat more precise ideas respecting his court, than from the 
vague and pompous language of the oriental historians. In 1607, 
Captain William Hawkins was sent out by the Company, along 
with Captain Keeling, to endeavour to open a commercial inter¬ 
course with India, and especially with the dominions of the Mogul. 
Hawkins, who, separating from Keeling at Socotra, arrived at 
Surat on the 24th August 1608, immediately waited on the 
governor; but was informed that no permission could be granted 
to land his goods till a communication were held with Mocrib 
Khan, the viceroy, who resided at Cambay. A messenger was 
presently despatched thither; though, in consequence of the heavy 
rains and inundation of the rivers, an answer did not arrive for 
twenty days.^ At the end of this period permission was granted 
to land, and to buy and sell for the^resent voyage; but intimation 
was given at the same time that'no factory could be established, 
nor permanent settlement made, without the sanction of the 
monarch, which might probably be obtained by proceeding to 
Agra, a journey of not less than two months. As soon, however, 
as the goods began to be disposed o^ the utmost uneasiness was 
observable among the native merchants, who, in their conferences 
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iHth each other, anticipated the most alarming effects from this 
new rivaliy. They were seconded by a Portagnese Jesuit, whose 
antipathy, both religious and political, led him to make the utmost 
efforts to ruin the English. One day, Hawkins received the dis¬ 
agreeable intelligence, that two of his boats, on their way between 
the ship Md the shore, had been seized by the Portuguese; whose 
commander, on having a remonstrance addressed to him respecting 
this outrage, did not deign an answer, but spoke to the messenger 
in the most contemptuous terms of the British monarch, whom he 
described as a king of fishermen, and master only of an insignifi¬ 
cant little island. Hawkins having afterwards met an officer of 
that nation, and represented to him the impropriety of this conduct, 
was told that those seas belonged to the King of Portugal, and 
none were entitled to trade in them without hill license. The 
British captain requested him to convey to his superior a retort 
at once most indignant and scornful, accompanied with a chal¬ 
lenge to single combat, which was not accepted. The boats, 
meantime, with their captured crews and cargoes, were sent to 
Goa; and the Englishman, instead of seeing any Lope of redress 
from the Hindoo authorities, found reason to believe that the 
delays which he had endured were contrived solely to enable the 
enemy to collect their vessels, and accomplish their outrageous 
designs. They now laid wait for him, and attempted to break 
into his house; nor could he go about his affairs in the city with¬ 
out the danger of being murdered. Lastly, Mocrib himself 
arrived; but, instead of affording to him either reliefer compen¬ 
sation, only amused himself with picking out from among his 
goods whatever appeared desirable, and taking theip at his own 
price, which was always most ig^equate and very ill paid. 

Under these accumulated grievances, Hawkins determined to 
follow the advice, early given to him, of visiting the Mogul him¬ 
self at Agra; but Mocrib, the author of this suggestion, conscious 
1)f the just cou^laints which might now be urged against himself, 
had become anxious to prevent the journey. He furnished only 
a very slender escort, with the intention, it was suspected, of in- 
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tercepting it on the road; but the other hired soldiers at his owif 
expense, and applied to a captain of the Viceroy of the Deccan, 
who gave him a body of brave Afghan horsemen. His coach¬ 
man, however, having got drunk on the road, confessed that he 
had entered into a covenant to assassinate him ,—an engagement 
in which it was found that the interpreter had also concurred. 
The former being apprehended, Hawkins arrived at Burhanpoor, • 
the residence of the viceroy, who courteously received and for¬ 
warded him to Agra, where he arrived on the 16th April 1609. 
As he was inquiring for lodgings, the emperor sent for him in 
such haste that he had scarcely time to dress. On repmring to 
the palace, he found Jehangire elevated on his “ seat royal,’* and 
presented his letter, yyhich, as well as the king’s seal, the monarch 
for some time carefully examined. He then desired it to be read 
by an old Jesuit who happened to be present. That personage 
gave a very unfavourable report, saying “ it was basely penned 
but the sovereign, finding his visiter could speak Turkish, had 
begun a conversation which pleased him highly. Hawkins was 
invited to visit the palace daily, and his majesty held long dis¬ 
courses with him, making inquiry respecting the different coun¬ 
tries of Europe, and also the West Indies, the existence of which, 
it seems, he had been taught to doubt. He mentioned his con¬ 
viction that the English had been ill treated by Mocrib Khan, to 
whom the most positive orders were now sent to supply them with 
everything necessary for thar trade. Jehangire then earnestly 
requested the captain to remain in India till he himself could 
send an embassy to Europe, assuring him of an income of upwards 
of £3000 B-year, to be derived, according to their usage, from a 
command of four hundred horse, pnd a district of which he was to 
receive the revenues. Hawkins, considering with himself that 
he might thus benefit his masters, the Company, and also “feather 
his own nest,” allowed himself to be persuaded. He was then 
urged, in addition to so many other donations, to accept a wife. 
After what had passed, he thought it unseasonable to refuse the 
offer, though it was much against his inclination ; yet he hoped 
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lo escape by saying that his conscience would not allow him to 
marry any but a Christian, trusting that none such would be 
found in this quarter of the world. However, the emperor’s 
search was so diligent that he produced a young Armenian 
maiden, with whom the captain could not refuse to join his fates; 
and to this union, though he afterwards found that it was not 
’ legal in England, he honourably adhered, and declares that he 
was thereby made extremely happy. 

Hawkins being now in the fuU stream of favour, and learning 
that another vessel, the Ascension, was coining to Surat, had no 
difficulty in obtaining an imperial commission, under the great 
seal with golden letters, authorizing his countrymen to trade. 
His satisfaction was complete when, in consejj|uenc6 of accumulated 
complaints from other quarters, his arch-enemy Mocrib was sum¬ 
moned to court, and punished with the confiscation of all his 
effects. These were so exceedingly numerous, that it afforded for 
two months a daily task to the emperor to examine them, and select 
the best for his own use. The captain had the satisfaction of point¬ 
ing out several articles which he himself had lodged as presents for 
his majesty, though they had never reached their destination. 

The tide of royal kindness, which had now reached its height, 
from this moment began to ebb. Mocrib, after being stripped of 
his most valuable property, was restored again to favour, and 
allowed to resume his government, being simply exhorted to 
conduct himself with greater circumspection; but, before his de¬ 
parture, he took care to do the English every iU’ office in his 
power. All those who were about the emperor—the omrahs, the 
officers of state, and more especially the Jesuits—^united with him 
in their endeavours to undermine the influence enjoyed by stran¬ 
gers and infidels. It was represented to Jehangire that, by open¬ 
ing his trade to this strange people, he would altogether disgust 
the Portuguese, a much more opulent and powerful nation, who 
would not only themselves desert his ports, but were able to pre¬ 
vent others from entering them. These arguments, enforced by 
a balass ruby of uncommon size and brilliancy, so wrought upon 
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the prince, that he exclaimed, “ Let the English come no more!” 
and Mocrib departed with the instruction never again to allow 
them to touch his shores. Hawkins did not directly venture to 
face this tempest. He allowed his enemy to leave; and when 
the suspicions of the unfriendly cabal had been somewhat lulled, 
watched his opportunity, presented himself before the emperor 
with a splendid toy, as he terms it, and urging the great advan¬ 
tages which his kingdom might derive from the proposed com¬ 
mercial intercourse, obtained an order for the vizier to prepare a 
decree, in terms as ample as the former, in favour of the British. 
These tidings were immediately circulated throughout the hostile 
faction ; an express was despatched to Mocrib, and such activity 
exerted, that, after the decree had been sealed and was ready to 
be delivered, the sov^ign ^as persuaded to withdraw it. The 
succeeding transactions continued to present the same wofiil 
picture of imbecility and vacillation. When the captain could 
find a friend at court, or seize a favourable moment, or present 
some valuable gpft, he appeared again on the eve of having all 
bis wishes accomplished; but the activity of his adversaries 
always produced a speedy reverse. During the whole of this 
time he suffered much annoyance frpm Abdul Hassan, the prime 
minister and his mortal enemy, who at court carefully excluded 
him from the space within the red rails, the scene of honour, and 
the spot where opportunities of conversing with the monarch usu¬ 
ally occurred : And though he could not altogether withhold the 
grant of territory made for Hawkins’ subsistence, he contrived to 
allot it in a district so disturbed by insurrection, that little or no 
revenue could^ be drawn from it After two years and a half^ 
therefore, of sickening and fruitless attendance, the English cap¬ 
tain determined to take his leave. On the 2d November 1611, 
he departed, not only without obtaining any confirmation of com¬ 
mercial privileges, but even without a letter to hie own king,— 
having some time before, with the deepest indignation, heard from 
Abdul Hassan, that it was unsuitable to the greatness of the Mogul 
emperor to write to so petty a prince. 
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. A few years after, it was determined to make an attempt to 
place the British affairs in India on a more satisfactory footing, 
by .sending out an embassy direct from the king, with ample 
prepents and all such circumstances of pomp as might produce an 
impression on the proud oriental potentate. Sir Thomas Roe 
accordingly sailed from Gravesend on the 24th January 1615, 
. with the Lion and Peppercorn, commanded by Captains Peyton 
and Boughton. After passing along the eastern coast of Africa, 
and touching at Socotra, he arrived in September at Surat, 
where he was landed in great pomp, with eighty men-at-arms. 
By asserting his privileges as ambassador of a powerful monarch, 
he escaped in a great measure the “ barbarous search,” as well 
as various exactions usually practised on merchants. On the 
15th of November he reached Burh^npoor, and had a splendid 
audience of Prince Purvez, second son to the sultan, who in this 
place represented the Mogul sovereignty, though the real power 
rested with Khan Channa, commander of the forces. The young 
viceroy is described as mounted on a species of stage, like the 
mock-kings at* a theatre; and the ambassador expressing a wish 
to go up, was told that neither the Grand Turk nor the King of 
Persia could be so honoured. On his requesting a seat, he was 
told no man ever sate in that place. The prince, however, pro¬ 
mised to admit Sir Thomas presently to a more private audience; 
but unluckily, among other gifts, his highness had received a case 
of bottles, of which he made such diligent use as to be soon wholly 
out of a condition to fulfil his engagement. * 

As the Mogul sovereign was then resident at Ajmere, Roe pro¬ 
ceeded thither through the country of the Rajpoots. On his way 
he admired the situation of Chittore, which he compares to a 
tomb of wonderful magnificen?e. Above a hundred temples, 
many lofty towers, and houses innumerable, were seen crowning 
the lofty rock on which it stood; but it was at this time entirely 
deserted. ‘ On the 23d December, Sir Thomas arrived atAjmere, 
but did not go to court tUl the 10th January 1616, when he 
waited on the emperor at the durbar, or place of public audience. 
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He delivered the royal letter and presents, and met a reception* 
BO cordial, that he was assured no other ambassador, either Turk 
or Persian, had ever obtained the like. At the next interview he 
was allowed, and ever afterwards retained, a place higher than 
that of all the courtiers; and being permitted to state the griev¬ 
ances which the English trade suffered at Surat and Ahmedahad, 
was assured that these should be fully redressed. Many other * 
conferences followed, and much familiar and even jocular conver¬ 
sation passed between the ambassador and the monarch. Sir 
Thomas for some time fijndly hoped to obtain all his requests, but 
soon found himself opposed by the same hostile cabal that had 
caused so many reverses to Hawkins. Mocrib Khan, the rooted 
enemy of England, was at court, where ho was supported by 
Asoph Khan, who had now succeeded as prime minister, and by 
Chumim, afterwards Shah Jehan, then the favourite son of 
Jehangire. It was stUTprising how he could at all maintain his 
grtound against such powerful adversaries, who produced continual 
fluctuations in the mind of this.inconstant prince; but the ambas¬ 
sador’s address and perseverance at last enabled him to procure a 
firman, though not to the full extent which had been promised and 
expected. He even received a letter to the British sovereign, 
addressed, “ Unto a king rightly descended from his ancestors, 
bred in military affairs, and clothed with honour and justice.” 

During his stay. Sir ^homas had a good opportunity of observ¬ 
ing the pomp and ceremonies of this court, the most splendid 
perhaps that fever dazzled the eyes of mankind, though scarcely 
possessing a corresponding share of polish and refinement. A 
remarkable dqgree of publicity, and even popularity, seems to have 
distinguished all its proceedings. ^,The emperor spent as it were 
his whole life in public. In the morning he came to a window 
overlooking a wide plain, and exhibited himself to a numerous 
crowd there assembled. At noon he returned to the same place, 
where he was entertained with combats of wild beasts, particu¬ 
larly of elephants; and in the afternoon he seated himself in the 
durbar, the regular place of audience for aE who presented them- 
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‘selves on business. At eight in the evening he once more ap¬ 
peared in an open court, called the Guzel Khana, where he spent 
the time chiefly in gay and easy conversation with his favourites. 
IiKhe durbar, the royal throne was surrounded by two successive 
railings, the innermost of which enclosed a place for the ambas¬ 
sadors, ofiicers of state, and persons of the first distinction. The 
outer space was filled with chiefs of secondary dignity; while a 
wide open area at a greater distance was assigned to the multi¬ 
tude; all of whom, however, enjoyed a full view of his majesty’s 
person. To this routine the emperor was completely enslaved, 
and could not be excused for a single day, unless he were sick or 
drunk, which it was necessary to explain; but “two days no 
reason can excuse.’’ All the state-proceedings and ordinances 
were equally public, being daily written down, and allowed to be 
perused for a ' trifling fee. Thus every event and resolution was 
immediately known to all the people; and even Sir Thomas’ Eng¬ 
lish feelings were scandalized by seeing the most secret councils 
of the prince, and his changeful purposes, “ tossed and censured 
by every rascal.’’ 

Our traveller, on several occasions of gaiety and festival, had 
other opportunities of beholding the pomp of the Mogul court. 
It consisted chiefly in the immense profusion of precious stones, 
which this sovereign made it his aim, by presents, purchase, or 
plunder, to collect from every quarter. "Pie person of the emperor 
on high anniversaries was not only covered, but comidetely laden 
with diamonds, pearls, and rubies. Even the elephants, when 
they went in procession, besides having all their trappings richly 
gilded, had their heads adorned with valuable^ jewels. The 
ambassador was particularly ^zzled, after tbe monarch had taken 
the field, with the range of the royal tents surrounded by a wall 
half a mile in circuit. Those of the nobles exhibited the most 
elegant shapes and brilliant variety of colours. He declares it 
“ one of the greatest rarities and magnificences” he ever saw, the 
whole vale resembling a beautiful city. But amid all this show 
we see few or no traces of any refined or intellectual tastes. On 
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the BOTCreign’s birth-dlay, his chief amusement was to take two 
boxes, one full of rubies, aud the other of gold and silver almonds, 
and scatter them on the ground in presence of his omrahs; when 
these mighty lords of the greatest court in the world threw them¬ 
selves on the floor and scrambled for them as children do for 
sugar-plums. On another occasion, much delight was afforded 
by the “ royal weighing,” at which time the emperor’s person,' 
arrayed In full pomp, was put into the scales, first against rupees, 
then against gold and jewels, next against rich cloths and spices, 
and, lastly, against corn, meal, and butter. Intoxication, carried 
to the utmost excess, completed the circle of court gaieties. 

The view given by both these travellers of the character of 
Jehangire scarcely accords with the high panegyrics pronounced 
by the oriental writers. His facility and kindness of temper 
appear combined with so much of weakness and vacillation as 
nearly to have unfitted him for conducting the concerns of so 
great an empire. Sir Thomas seems to describe him accurately, 
by saying:—“ He is of so good a disposition, that he suffers all 
men to govern, which is worse than being ill.” His justice, and 
more particularly his hatred of injustice, which Dow so highly 
extols, becomes somewhat equivocal, when we find it chiefly dis¬ 
played in confiscating to his own use the goods of suspected indi¬ 
viduals. After having pronounced Mocrib Ehan guilty, and 
seized his most valuable possessions, there was a strange incon¬ 
sistency in restoring biin to his government and to full confidence, 
and being swayed by his advice on the most important occasions. 
It is difficult to know whether we should ascribe to superstition or 
policy the absurd caresses which he was seen to bestow on a 
miserable fakir or beggar, whom^e conversed with for an hour, 
took in his arms and assisted to rise, and into whose lap he finally 
poured a hundred rupees. A' 

The last years of this sovereign’s life were spent in much 
misery; and it was still his fatal passion for Noor Jehan by which 
they were imbittered. This fair but haughty favourite governed 
him entirely, misled his easy temper, and alienated him from his 
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best friends. The belief prevailed, apparently not withont foun¬ 
dation, that she was studying to raise to the throne Shariar, her 
m.own son, to the prejudice of the elder branches of her husband’s 
fa^iily; and this was at least the alleged motive of the formidable 
rebellion raised against the emperor by Shah Jehan, the ablest of 
his children, who had gained great reputation and influence by a 
• successful war in the Deccan. That prince, by another crime, 
paved his way to the throne. Chusero, his elder brother, whose 
rebellion had chequered the opening of Jehangiro’s reign, was 
released from his long conflnement, and placed under the shah's 
care; but one morning his favourite wife entered his tent and 
found him weltering in his blood, shed by an assassin. She 
filled the camp and city with her cries: Jehan repaired to the 
spot, and by the deep concern he expressed, escaped at first all 
suspicion; yet his father and the public became afterwards con¬ 
vinced that the guilt of this murder rested upon his head. 

The emperor, in the dangerous situation in which he was now 
placed, had, however, a faithful friend and servant, Mohabet 
Khan, who supported his crown with devoted zeal, and whose 
valour gained for him repeated victories over the rebellious Shah 
Jehan. Even when that prince repaired successively to Guzerat 
and Bengal, where he succeeded in raising several new armies, 
Mohabet still pursued him, and at last reduced his affairs to a 
desperate condition. When this commander, however, had re¬ 
turned to court, expecting the gratitude due for such signal services, 
he found a complete change in'the sentiments of bis sovereign. 
Noor Jehan, never ceasing to be the evil genius of Jehangire, 
joined with other enemies in making him believe that.this virtuous 
guardian of his throne had entered into a conspiracy for his 
deposition. Mohabet, soon learning how affairs stood at court, 
determined not to sacrifice himself by obeying the order to repair 
thither, but withdrew to his castle at Rintimpour. At length, 
after repeated calls, he proceeded to the scat of government, 
accompanied, however, by 5000 brave Rajpoot cavalry, whom ho 
deemed sufficient to secure his personal safety. He found the 
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emperor encamped near Lahore; but on approaching the tentsj 
met the most unworthy reception, being ordered to advance no 
farther till he had accounted for the revenues and the plunder 
which had come into bis possession. Mohabet, though virt^, js, 
was proud; hence his indignation was raised to the highest pitch, 
and he contrived, and immediately executed a truly bold scheme. 
The army, now on its march to Cabul, crossed next day the. 
bridge over the Jelum, while the monarch, who dreaded nothing, 
lingered behind with a small party of courtiers. The general 
then pushed forward with his Rajpoots, caused one detachment to 
secure the bridge, while with another he dashed on to the tent of 
his master. Surrounded by five hundred of these troops, who had 
alighted in full armour, he entered with a countenance pale but 
determined. The omrahs at first made some show of resistance, 
but yielded as soon as they saw the amount of the force which 
assailed them. The chief, after some search, found Jehangire in 
the bathing-tent, when the latter immediately exclaimed, “ What 
dost thou mean, Mohabet Khan?” The other replied, “ Forced 
by the machinations of my enemies, who plot against my life, I 
throw myself under the protection of my sovereign.” Being 
ashed the object of the armed men behind him, he answered, 

“ They want full security for me and my family, and without it they 
will not retire.” Jehangire denied having entertained any design 
against bis life, and endMvoured to sooth him; when the other ob¬ 
served thfit this waa his usual hour of hunting, and that a horse was 
in waiting.' The emperor saw the necessity under which he waa 
placed, and went, accompanied by a guard of valiant Rajpoots. 

Meantime^ Noor Jehan, with her brother, Asoph Khan, the 
prime minister, had passed with the main body of the army to 
the opposite side of the river; an’3 it is easy to imagine the con¬ 
sternation and rage of that proud princess on learning the disaster 
which had befallen her husband. After consultation, it waa deter¬ 
mined, at whatever peril, to attack Mohabet, and make a desperate 
effort for the release of their sovereign. The broad stream, how¬ 
ever, was to he crossed in the face of the hostile Rajpoots; but the 
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empress, to encourage her troops, rode into the cuirent, eKposing 
herself in the thickest of the conflict, and emptying four quivers 
of arrows with her own hand. Three of her elephant-drivers 
T^fcaq^killed; and her youthful daughter, who accompanied her, 
was wounded in the arm. The Rajpoots, however, attacked the 
several parties as they reached the shore, and successively 
defeated them. At length a large body, headed by the most 
gallant of the omrabs, crossed at a different point, and came upon 
the enemy’s rear. They penetrated nearly to the emperor’s tout, 
which was pierced w ith numerous arrows, and his person was only 
secured by being carefully covered with shields. Rut Mohabet 
finally restored the battle, and gained a complete victory. Noor 
Jehan fled to Lahore; whence, by letters from Jehangire, she 
was induced to repair to his camp. Under these circumstances, 
we know not how to justify the resolution formed by the con¬ 
queror of putting her to death. lie even extorted the iun)erlal 
warrant to that eflect; when the artful princess, pretending to 
submit to her fate, solicited one interview with her lord,—a 
request which the general granted, on condition that it should 
take place in his own presence. She entered and stood before 
her husband in deep silence, “ her beauty shining with additional 
lustre through her sorrow.” lie instantly burst into tears, and 
entreated so earnestly for the life of his beloved queen, that the 
victorious chief was overcome, and acceded to his W'ishes. 

Mohabet now carried his sovereign into Cabttl, t:reating him 
with the highest respect, maintaining the full pomp of his court, 
and allowing him to transact all the ordinary affairs of state. At 
length, having obtained the most ample promises of indemnity 
and future favour, be proved hi* disinterestedness by resigning 
his power, setting the monarch at full liberty, and retiring into a 
private station. But he had gone too far to recede with safety. 
The emperor, indeed, was capable of forgiving, and even of 
forgetting; but the deepest resentment rankled in the mind of his 
lady, who soon began to demand the life of the general, though 
the former had sufficient sense of justice to repel her proposal with 
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indignation. She then proceeded to form plots for effecting her* 
object by treachery. Jehangire, on learning these designs, gave 
information to the intended victun, at the same time owning his , 
inability to afford him the protection to which he had so jpt>'a 
claim. It was evident, therefore, that no choice was le{t°£iim but 
to iee; and the man who had so lately been the real master of 
this great empire became a solitary fugitive, after abandoning all" 
his property. Koor Jehan imme^ately seized it, and in his 
absence obtained an entire sway over the mind of the weak 
sovereign; the other was declared a rebel; a price set upon his 
head; and a diligent search was ordered to be made for him through 
all the provinces. 

Asoph, the reigning minister, disapproved of his sister’s 
violence, and of the questionable measures into which she urged 
the government, but knew not how to resist. One evening after 
dark he was informed that a man in a mean dress besought an 
audience. With wonder and sympathy, he saw before him the 
chief who had so lately been the ruler of India. They withdrew 
into a secret cabinet; and Asoph having acknowledged the 
empress’s violence and the miserable weakness of Jehangire, 
Mohabet urged, that the only chance for having the empire 
governed with a firm hand would be obtained by raising to the 
throne Shah Jehan, the same man of whom he himself had so long 
been the determined enemy. The other, after some consideration, 
concurred i,n his views, and a communication with the royal youth 
was immediately opened; but several circumstances suspended 
the execution of this project till it was rendeced unnecessary by 
the illness uf the emperor. An asthmatic complaint under which 
he laboured being severely aggj;avated by a residence in the cold 
climate of Cashmere, he expired on the 9th November 1627, 
leaving behind him a very doubtful reputation. 

Jehangire left only two sons, Shah Jehan and Shariar, to the 
latter of whom he had bequeathed his crown; but Mohabet and 
Asoph took immediate steps for the elevation of the former, and 
before that prince could arrive ftom the Deccan, his competitor 
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was defeated, taken prisoner, and deprived of sight. The new 
emperor, on reaching the capital, immediately adopted the most 
ireadfhl expedients to secnre himself against a rival. Be eansed 
^ only his brother, but all his nephews who were alive, to be 
put t^eath; and there remained not a drop of the blood of 
Timur, except what flowed in his own and his children’s veins. 
This horrible tragedy has been palliated as founded on oriental 
precedent; yet though in Eastern courts fraternal enmities have 
usually been fatal, Hindostan had afforded no instance of such a 
fearful proscription. Nor could Jehan fail to foresee that this 
guilty example was likely to be followed, if not against himself, 
as it actually was in some degree, at least against those in whose 
wel&re he was most deeply interested. 

He did not even escape the danger of an immediate claimant 
for the empire. Lodi, an omrah of distinguished spirit and 
valour, and who boasted a descent from the Patan emperors of 
India, had been employed as commander of the army in the 
Deccan. In this capacity be was opposed to Shah Jehan, and 
having, when the throne became vacant, attached himself to 
Shariar, obstructed and even insulted the new sovereign on 
his way to Agra. The prince sent an army against him, but 
with liberal offers in case of submission. Lodi laid down his 
arms, and was appointed to the government of Malwa; whence, 
on a mandate from the imperial court, he repaired to the capital. 
At the first audience, however, he was received witl^ such marked 
disrespect, as showed that some hostile purpose was meditated. 
Azmut his son even drew his sword; a tumult ensued, and the 
omrah hastened to his own house, which was capable of defence, 
where he shut himself up w^ three hundred followers. Thus 
enclosed, however, in the midst of enemies, his situation seemed 
desperate, and he was agitated with the most perplexing emo¬ 
tions. Suddenly a scream was heard from the ap^ment of the 
females,—he rushed in, and saw them weltering in their blood. 
In the prospect of captivity and dishonour, with that desperate 
fidelity not unfrequently displayed by Hindoo females, th^ had 
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plunged the sword into their own breasts. At the sight his mind 
was worked up almost to phrensy. He sprang on horseback with 
his two sons, caused his men to follow him sounding trumpets, 
while he himself called aloud, “ I will awaken the tyrant Tjjill' 
the sound of my departure, but he shall tremble at my i^ftiirn.” 
A hot pursuit was immediately commenced; yet he would have 
distanced his pursuers, had not the stream of the Chumbul, then 
flowing rapidly and swollen by heavy rains, arrested his progress. 
Overtaken by a greatly superior force he was obliged to plunge 
into the stream, and reached the opposite shore, but not without 
losing the greater number of his followers, among whom was 
Azmut, his favourite son. He pushed onward, however, to the 
Deccan, where he openly raised the standard of rebellion, and, 
besides collecting his own adherents, engaged the kings of Gol- 
conda and Yisiapour to enter into a league against the Mogul, by 
whose overwhelming power they had long been oppressed. Shah 
Jehan was so deeply alarmed that he hastened to the theatre of 
war; but not being disposed to take the field in person, yet afraid 
to intrust the command to any single chief, he sent detached corps 
under Eradut Ehan and other generals to attack the combined 
forces at different points. Lodi being nominated generalissimo, 
conducted his operations with such valour and skill that he baffled 
all the efforts of the invader. Shah Jehan, greatly mortified, at 
length committed the entire conduct of the war to Asoph, who 
brought to it ^lents and a reputation of the first order. His very 
name struck the confederates with such terror that they imme¬ 
diately retreated. The insurgent chief^ with only the troops 
personally attached to himselfj determined to try the fortune of 
battle; but it proved adverse. T||a King of Golconda instantly 
began to treat with the emperor; and Lodi, well aware that the 
first article would be the delivery of his own person, lost no time 
in withdrawing from his territory. Shah Jehan endeavoured to 
shut against him all the passes leading into Hindostan; yet the 
fugitive chief evaded all his precautions, and with a chosen band, 
who remained faithful in every extremity, found his way into the 
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high country of Malwa. The emperor immediately directed Ab¬ 
dallah, one of his officers, to pursue him with ten thousand horse. 
Lodi, weakened by the attacks which he encountered in his march, 
yjength found this powerful body pressing close behind; while 
Moh^med Aztlz, his eldest son, had fallen in endeavouring to 
cover his retreat. His troop was reduced to thirty, so closely 
hemmed in as to exclude all hope. Seeing a strong detachment 
of the enemy advance, he called together these faithfiil followers, 
and after expressing the warmest gratitude for their adherence to 
him amid so many calamities, begged as a last favour that they 
would no longer cling to a cause devoted to ruin, but each seek 
his own safety. They burst into tears, and declared their deter¬ 
mination to share his fate to the last. He silently gave the signal 
to follow, and spurred his horse against the enemy. A ball pierced 
his breast, and his thirty gallant companions fell around him. 
Shah Jehan received the tidings with unbounded exultation, not 
tempered with the generous sympathy which was due to the 
valour and misfortunes of his fallen rival. 

The emperor, thus secured in the possession of the sceptre, 
added another to the list of princes who, after seizing it by crimes 
and violence, wielded it with firmness and justice. The stern¬ 
ness of his temper was now employed in overawing the haughty 
viceroys, and guarding the people against oppression. He derived, 
doubtless, much aid from the wise counsels of Asopb Khan and 
Mohahet, whom, notwithstanding some fits of jealousy, he con¬ 
tinued to employ. Sometimes their intercession softened the 
extreme rigour of his justice, particularly in the case of the Rajah 
of Bundelcund, whom he had ordered for exeoution. When 
Mohahet pleaded for the life ^f the guilty chief, the monarch not 
only granted it, but restored him to his full dignity. At one 
time, though wholly indifferent to the Mohammedan religion, he 
was so provoked by the manifold absurdities of the Hindoo wor¬ 
ship, that he began to make it an object of persecution; but, seeing 
the eagerness with which the people clung to their proscribed 
ritual, he became sensible of his error, and resumed the system of 
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toleration which his family had been accustomed to extend to 
both creeds. 

Had there been a theatre open for foreign conquest, Shah Jehan 
would probably have been ambitions of that glory; but the emjjiatf 
was now so extensive, and all its enemies at so great a distance, 
that such projects must have been carried on under many dis¬ 
advantages. He led armies, however, into the Deccan, and 
reduced its princes to a humbler state of vassalage than before. 
He also sent expeditions against Candahar and Balkh, on the 
western and north-western frontiers; but the war was waged with 
difficulty in those remote and mountainous regions, while the 
vigorous rule of the Persian princes, Abbas and Sefi, rendered it 
impossible to make any permanent impression in that quarter. 
On the east, indeed, he added to the empire the rude province of 
Assam,—a precarious acquisition of no very great value. 

To this prince India is indebted for the most splendid and 
elegant monuments of architecture with which it is anywhere 
adorned. At New Delhi, which he made his residence, and 
called, from himself, Shah Jehanpoor, he erected a palace of red 
granite, considered by Bishop Heber one of the noblest he ever 
saw, and far superior to the Kremlin at Moscow. The gateway 
in particular is finely ornamented. The Jumma Musjed, too, in 
the same city, is a magnificent mosque, not excelled by any other 
in India. But all his erections were surpassed by the mausoleum 
called the Taj Mahal, raised at Agra in honour of Noor Jehan, 
his favourite queen. It is built of white marble, inlaid with pre¬ 
cious stones, and forms a quadrangle of a hundred and ninety 
yards, with a lofty dome seventy feet in diameter rising from the 
centre. It stands on an elevated tqpace, surrounded by a highly- 
cultivated garden. The construction is said to have coat the 
immense sum of £750,000; and it is generally esteemed the 
finest edifice in the empire. 

This reign flowed on for more than twenty years in the most 
smooth and prosperous tenor. The emperor lost his valuable 
ministers Asoph and Mohabet; but this only induced him to 
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apply more dosely to public business, which he continued to 
administer to the entire Satisfaction of the nation. His felicity 
seemed crowned by possessing four sons, whose accomplishments, 
tri^ even virtues, fitted them to adorn the throne of the greatest 
of emeses, and to be the idols of the people. As the most perfect 
cordiality reigned between them and him, he placed them in all 
conspicuous situations, which they filled both honourably and ably. 
But when they grew to manhood it was impossible to prevent 
mutual jealousies from arising. Each began to contemplate, in the 
event of his parent’s death, a struggle for the vacant sovereignty; 
and each anticipated on that occurrence either a throne or a grave. 
Dara, the favourite of the aged monarch, was kept near his person, 
and for him the succession was destined. He was, perhaps, the 
most amiable of the family, shunning the licentious indulgences 
incident to a court, and employing his leisure in the cultivation 
of letters; but in action he was hasty and impetuous. Sujab, 
voluptuous, yet mild and also brave, held the government of 
Bengal. Morad, magnificent, proud, daring, delighting in war 
and danger, commanded in Guzerat. There was yet a fourth, of 
a character very different from that of any of his brothers, or from 
what is usually found in the bosom of royalty. Aurengzebe 
maintained a reserved deportment, rejecting pleasure, and devoting 
himself to business and public affiiirs with an intensity like that 
of one who was to raise himself from a low condition by his own 
exertions. Another circumstance gave a peculiar stamp to his 
pursuits and destiny. The princes of the house 6f Akbar bad 
scarcely made even a profession of the Mohammedan faith, though 
it was zealously maintained by their armies and great lords. They 
seem to have viewed religion itself with a careless indifference, 
chiefly as a subject of philosdjthical speculation, and studiously 
avoided making it any ground of distinction among the various 
classes of their subjects. He, on the contrary, liad adopted the 
Arabian creed in all its rigour; conforming strictly to its obser¬ 
vances, and professing himself more ambitious of the reputation of 
a saint and fakir than of a great monarch. He thereby made 
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bimself odious to the Indian population; but the Moslem chiefs, 
who wielded the military power, hailed the appearance of a sove¬ 
reign that had renounced the scandalous negligence of his ances¬ 
tors, and identified himself with them upon this important subj^ 
Having commanded also for a long time the troops in the,i9'<^an, 
the main theatre of war, he found himself at the head of a better 
disciplined army, and had acquired more military skill, than any 
other of the princes. 

This state of things, however painful and alarming, might have 
been of long duration, had not a sudden and severe illness seized 
the emperor. Ho continued insensible daring several days, and 
no hopes were entertained of his recovery. Dara, by his direc¬ 
tion, immediately assumed the government, and administered it 
as if he were already on the throne. In particular, he showed a 
veiy jealous feeling towards his brothers, prohibiting all commu¬ 
nication with them, seizing their papers, and sending into exile 
all the omrahs attached to their interest. Thus he precipitated, 
and in some measure justified, the hostile measures to which they 
were of themselves but too much disposed. Notwithstanding every 
precaution, they obtained information of their father’s illness, and 
were even led to suspect that he was already dead. They imme¬ 
diately entered upon a line of conduct, professedly prompted, not 
by ambition, but by regard for their personal safety. Sujah, in 
Bengal, first put his troops in motion,; and soon after Morad, in 
G nzerat, communicated to Aurengzebe the recent events, inviting 
him to unite in counteracting the obvious designs of their relative; 
in which views that ambitious prince readily concurred. 

Meantime Shah Jehan, beyond all expectation, obtained a com¬ 
plete recovery, and Dara, in the most dutiful manner, resigned 
back into his father’s hands the feins of empire. This intelli¬ 
gence was instantly conveyed to Sujah, and a hope expressed 
that the measures which he had taken, solely in anticipation of 
the emperor’s death, would be discontinued. But he had gone 
too far; the flame of ambition was kindled in his breast; he 
affected disbelief of the statement, and even treated as forgeries 
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the letters which the sovereign wrote to him with his own hand. 
Being met, however, on tho banks of the Ganges by Solimhn, the 
son of Dara, a youth of distinguished talents, he was totally de- 
fef^ed, and obliged to' shut himself up in the fortress of Monghir, 
where tre^as closely invested. Meanwhile the expedition from 
the south assumed a more formidable character. 

■ Aurengzebe lost no time in obeying the invitation of his 
brother, and hastened to join him with all the forces he was able 
to collect. But, conscious that he viewed Morad also as a rival, 
and was likely to excite in his mind a similar feeling, he used 
every false and flattering expression which could inspire with 
confidence his naturally open and unsuspicious heart. He pro¬ 
fessed to consider him as alone fitted for the throne of Hindostan, 
to which he was called by the desire of the people, and as one to 
whose elevation it would be his pride to contribute, though his 
own wish was only to find some tranquil retirement, where he 
might devote the rest of his days to religions contemplation. 
Perhaps there was not another individual in Hindostan, knowing 
the parties, who could have been deceived by such language; but 
so great was the vanity and credulity of Morad, that Aurengzebe 
knew he might confidently use it. The two princes, with their 
armies, met on the banks of the Nerbudda, crossed that river, and 
totally defeated Jeswnnt Singh, the Rajpoot chief, who, in the 
service of the emperor, commanded a numerous body of cavalry. 

Shah Jehan learned these events with thh deepest dismay. He 
saw the formidable character of the rebellion, and dreaded that, 
whatever the issue might be, he himself could scarcely fail to bo 
crushed. He therefore used all his power to snpporj his destined 
heir, and even expressed an ardent wish to take the field along 
with him, though he was unfortunately persuaded to give up his 
intention. Orders were sent to Solimfin to grant favourable 
terms to Snjah, and to hasten against the more dangerous enemy, 
and Dara was strongly advised to await his arrival with a large 
reinforcement That prince accordingly placed his army, con¬ 
sisting of 100,000 horse, in a strong position along the banks of 
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the Chumbul, which commanded the approach to Agra, ani-, 
covered his camp with a powerful line of intrenchments. When 
the confederates advanced, and saw his force thus posted, they 
felt considerable embarrassment. Morad, with characteijmo 
ardour, proposed to attempt forcing the lines; but this tiSdertak- 
ing appeared too hazardous to the cautions prudence of Aureng- 
zebe. naving obtained information of a pass through the- 
mountains, by which the enemy’s position might be turned, and 
leaving only the appearance of a camp to deceive his adversary, 
he effected his object, and marched upon Agra. The imperial 
lieutenant had then only the alternative of abandoning that capi¬ 
tal or of giving battle, and his ardent spirit impelled him to prefer 
the latter. This engagement, which decided the fate of the Mogul 
empire, is related by historians in a manner very confused, and 
seemingly much darkened by oriental exaggeration. It is asserted 
that, after various changes of fortune on either side, the whole of 
both armies fled from the field, leaving only a thousand hprse under 
Dara, and a hundred under Aurengzebe; and that, when the latter 
had given up all hope, a retrograde movement by his brother’s 
elephant, and the circumstance of that commander being induced 
to dismount, struck dismay into his troops, and caused his total 
defeat. The following may perhaps be considered as the real 
events which marked important scene. The two principal 
divisions were commanded by Morad and Aurengzebe; and the 
former, opposed to Dara, was attacked with such impetuosity, 
that, notwithstanding the most strenuous exertions his line was 
broken, he himself wounded, and his life in danger. His ally, 
meantime, after a very obstinate struggle, completely defeated 
and put to flight the force with which he had to contend; then, 
wheeling round, came to the ai<rt)f the other wing, restored the 
battle, and gained a complete victory. 

The confederate armies advanced upon Agra, where Morad 
being, moat conveniently for Aurengzebe, confined with his 
wounds, the entire command devolved upon himself. His first 
care was to send an emissary to corrupt the troops of SoUmffn, in 
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which he easily succeeded, or rather they corrupted themselves 
by following the usual Asiatic system of going over to the pros¬ 
perous party. His next anxiety was to obtain possession of his 
father’s person. This was a measure both delicate and difficult, 
for the fortified palace in which Shah Jehan resided was capable 
of withstanding a long siege, which, pressed by a son against his 
parent, a monarch so popular and highly respected, would have 
placed him in a very odious position. It was most desirable, 
therefore, to effect his purpose by stratagem; but he had to deal 
with one versant in all the wiles of policy, and in all the forms of 
human deceit. Determining, however, to make the trial, he sent 
a messenger to the emperor, expressing deep regret at the situa¬ 
tion in which he found himself, assuring him that he still retained 
all the affection of a son, and the loyalty of a subject. Shah 
Jehan gave very small credit to these professions, yet he resolved 
to temporize, and sent his favourite daughter, Jehanara, to visit 
her brothers, and endeavour to ascertain how affairs really stood. 
She went first to Morad, who, knowing her to be entirely devoted 
to the interests of Dara, received her with very slender courtesy. 
The offended princess returned to her palanquin, and was hasten¬ 
ing out of the camp when she met Aurengzebe, who saluted her 
with the utmost kindness and respect, complained of her having 
held BO little communication with him, anfil^revailed upon her to 
enter his tent He there professed the deepest remorse for the 
conduct into which he had been hurried, and his anxiety by any 
means to make reparation. He even expressed a willingness to 
espouse the cause of Dara, were it not that it already appeared 
quite desperate. Jehanara was thus induced to lay open all the 
resources of that prince, and to name the chiefs who remained 
still attached to him, disclosing to her brother many most impor¬ 
tant state-secrets, of which he afterwards fully availed himself. 
He then declared that he was entirely satisfied, promising to 
second all her views, and added, that in two days the emperor 
would see at his feet his repentant son. 

Jehanara now hastened to her father with this joyful intelli- 
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gence. But the monarch did not place full reliance on these pr(^ 
fessions; yet, believing that Aurengzebe really intended to pay 
him a visit, he determined to take advantage of the opportunity 
to secure his person. Ho was not aware that he was playing the 
game of treachery with one who possessed skill supSnor to his 
own. This other sent an humble message, representing that the 
guilty are always timid,—that being scarcely able to conceive ho\V 
crimes such as his could be forgiven, he could in no way be 
reassured, unless his son Mohammed were allowed previously, with 
a small guard, to enter the palace. Shah Jehan was so bent on 
his object, and so convinced of the sincerity with which the pro¬ 
posal was made, that he hesitated not to agree to it. The youth 
entered, and being cordially received, stationed his party in a con¬ 
venient situation. But his eager eye soon discovered a large 
body of troops occupying a very suspicious position. He went to 
the emperor and stated the apprehension to which this circum¬ 
stance could not fail to give rise, observing, that unless these men 
were removed, he must immediately inform his father, who would 
then probably renounce his intended visit. The old man, stiU 
credulous, and determined to make every sacrifice rather than fail 
in his object, consented that the soldiers should quit the palace, 
thus rendering Moham^^ed and his party its real masters. Then 
indeed it was annonn^'^at Aurengzebe bad mounted his horse 
and was approaching with his retinue. The monarch seated himself 
on his throne in the highest exultation, expecting to see the com¬ 
plete accomplishment of his schemes and hopes. He soon learned, 
however, that his son, instead of entering the presence, had pro¬ 
ceeded to pay his devotions at the tomb of Akbar. Considering 
this as a decided slight to himself, he indignantly asked Moham- 
medi “ What means Aurengzebe by this behaviour ? ” The other 
deliberately answered, “ My father never intended to visit the 
emperor.”—“ Then why are you here ? ”—“ To take charge of the 
citadel.” Shah Jehan saw at once the abyss into which he had 
plunged himself, and burst into a torrent of fruitless invective and 
aelf-reproach, which induced his grandson to withdraw. On sober 
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^Section he sent again for the youth, and, painting the miseries 
of his condition, urged the most pressing entreaties that the prince 
would restore to him his liberty, promising in reward even the 
empire of India, which bis influence with the army and people 
would be sufficient to secure. Mohammed appeared to hesitate 
for a moment, but then, hastening out of the apartment, turned a 
deaf ear to every subsequent solicitation. 

Aurengzebe had now only Morad to dispose of, and from that 
quarter he had not much to apprehend, though this prince, having 
recovered of his wounds, had repaired to Agra, and resumed 
the command of the army. His brother received him with the 
warmest congratulations, saluted him emperor, and declared all 
his wishes to be now fulfilled, since he had succeeded in raising 
BO deserving a ruler to the throne of his ancestors. For himself 
he wished only to perform the pilgrimage to Mecca, on which he 
was intent as the commencement of a life to be entirely devoted 
to religion. The other, after some affected opposition, gave his 
consent, thinking himself too happy that his relative should thus 
voluntarily retire. This farce having been successfully acted, the 
ruin of Morad was secretly prepared; and the design soon be¬ 
came so obvious, that even his credulous spirit could no longer be 
beguiled, llis friends assured him that the preparations for the visit 
to Mecca were sufficient to acquire the Sb^tunion of India; that 
by ample largesses Aurengzebe was guniog'the affections of the 
soldiery; and, in short, that no time was Ivhe lost in securing his 
own safety. Being at last undeceived, he determined to employ 
against bis brother his own weapons of treachery. He invited him to 
a splebdid banquet, where everything was prepared for, his death; 
but the penetrating eye of the guest discerning something suspi¬ 
cious, he pretended a sudden illness, and hastily withdrew, with¬ 
out exciting any suspicion of the motive. On the contrary, Morad 
soon after accepted his invitation to an entertainment, in which 
the finest musicians, and the most beautiful damsels that India 
could afford, were studiously assembled. The host, laying aside 
his austerity, invited to gaiety and indulgence this voluptuous 
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prince, who yielded to the sednction, and, after revelling in loxurj^,^ 
fell asleep in the tent. He then sent in some of his most un- 
Bcmpolous partisans, who proceeded to bind their victim. The 
prince awoke, made violent efforts to extricate himself, calling for 
his sword, which had been taken away; when his brother, lifting 
a curtain, exclaimed,—“ He has no choice but death or submis¬ 
sion; despatch him if he sesists.” Morad, after venting loud 
reproaches, yielded to his fisite, and was immediately conveyed a 
prisoner to Agra. 

Aurengzebe, having thus overcome every obstacle, considered it 
now time “ to exalt the imperial umbrella over his head.” He 
felt, however, considerable difficulty in taking a step so incon¬ 
sistent with all his professions, and especially with that of his 
being entirely devoted to religious retirement and abstraction. It 
was contrived that his friends should come forward to urge upon 
him the important duty of sacrificing bis ease and pious resolu¬ 
tions for the public good, and of submitting to this painful neces¬ 
sity. In due time he allowed lumself to be persuaded, though he 
adhered so iar to'hil‘&nDer cbaraBter as to suppress aU the pomp 
with which, the ^remdny' of coronation was usually attended. 
But the shouts of tLa people reached the ears of the captive 
monarch, who felt iMsnred that something fatal to himself had 
been determined. HKSfcsted Jehanara to go and inquire; yet 
immediately recalled *a|^, lot she should see the head of Dara 
exposed.to^ public ■WbwT She, however, soon learned and com¬ 
municated to him the real fisct. The unfortunate sovereign rose, 
walked through the room in silence, then fibdng his eyes on the 
figure of a.crown suspended over his head, said,—“Take"away 
that bauble;—^yet stay, this would be owning the right of Auieng- 
zebe." After standing long involved in thought, he said,—“ The 
new emperor, Jehanara, has prematurely mounted the throne. 
He should have added the murder of a father to the other crimes 
which have raised him so high.” It was now announced that 
Mohammed wished to be admitted, that he might state the reasons 
which had induced the victor to mount the throne; but the de- 
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graded ruler indiguantly replied,—" Fathers have been deposed 
by their sons; but it was reserved for Aurengzebe to insult the 
misfortunes of a parent. What motives hut his ambition has the 
rebel for assuming the empire? To listen to his excuses would 
be to acknowledge the justice of his conduct,” 

Aurengzebe, smarting under remorse for the step to which his 
bold ambition had irresistibly impelled him, and having indeed very 
little to say in his own defence, did not press the unwelcome 
explanation. He had now reached the summit of his wishes, 
having deceived and vanquished one of the ablest monarcbs of the 
East. He did not therefore push his triumph any farther, and 
maintained his father during the rest of his life, in strict confine* 
ment indeed, but honoured and respected. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AURBNGZEBE—©ECLINK OP THE MOGUL DTKAflTT/ 

AareDgtel>« oppoeed \>j hla BrotherB, Pan and Sajah~-Pefeat of Si^ah—Captore and 
PeaU) of Para—Pefectlon of the Prince Mohammed, who is obliged to sairender—‘ 
Peath of Snlah—Aurengzebe's Treatment of Shah Johan—His Administration—Pefects 
of Mogni Ooremmcnt—Anecdotes famished by Bernier—Danger of Persian War—Fakir 
Insurrecdon—Disturbance in Cabal—Conqtiest of the Deccan—Rise of the Uahratta 
Power—Exploits of Sev^ee—His Death and Character—Samb^ee's Reign and Peath— 
Character of the Mahratta Armies—Bigotry- of Aurengsebe—His Peath and Charuiter— 
Shah AUnm—The Selks—Their Progress checked—Character and Death of Shah Alium 
—Contests for the Empire—The Sjreds-l^lsam-ul'Malk and Saadnt Ehan—Inraslon by- 
Nadlr Shah—Sack of Delhi—Distracted State of the Empire—Inraslon by the Afghans— 
Contest between them and the Mahiattas—Battle of Pannipnt—The Mogul Dynssty 
reduced to entire loalgniflcance. 

Aceenozebe was seated on the throne of India; but his position 
could not be consid^ed secure while his brothers Dara and Sujah 
lived, and powerful armies. The former, 

from his brilliad^m|||jiBKttiBAdesignation to the empire by 
Shah Jeba%J|j^l|fa^Mh■w^Hf|patesplpprehension; and against him 
the first effi^ Aet^w. directed. Having 

withdrawn 'Ijif ^ numerous 

than that oRaPpi|P|||||||Hn however, chiefly of new 

levies, whom 1iij||j|i^B|3fBnring into the field against his 
brother’s, veteran nl^PHI^herefore retired beyond the Indus; 
but retreat in these circumstances, and with such troops, was not 
less disastrous than actual defeat. His ranks gradually melted 
away, and Jie arrived at Tatta with only a small body of fiuthful 
adherents. 

It would now have been the ‘^policy of Anrengzebe to pursue 
Dara without intermission till he had completed his destruction; 
but be was necessarily checked by the intelligence that bis 
brother Sujah, with a large force, was advancing fixim BengaL 
He found this rival very strongly posted, near Allahabad; but, 
trusting to the valour and hardihood of his own troops, he 
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resolved to attack him. Early in the day, however, the Rajpoot 
bands, who had accompanied him only through compnlsion, fled 
from the field, and even began to assail his rear; so that the 
Mogul warriors, left alone, were soon very hard pressed. The 
elephant on which Aurengzebe rode received a severe shock, and 
fell on its knees, whereupon the emperor drew one foot out of 
•the stirrup, preparing to alight; but, as in an Indian battle the 
presence of the monarch on his war-elephant is the rallying-point 
round which the army fights, Jumla, the vizier, called out, “ You 
are descending from your throne.” 'The prince felt the truth and 
importance of the remark, resumed his seat, and even ordered the 
feet of the animal to be chained to the spot. Thus, cased indeed 
in strong armour, he remained exposed to the darts and arrows of 
the enemy. His men, encouraged by the gallant example of 
their chief, rallied, and making the most desperate efforts, caused 
their opponents to give way. Sujah, finding his elephant dis¬ 
abled, committed the error which his rival had avoided, and 
mounted a horse. The view of the royal quadruped, moving into 
the rear without a rider, spread general dismay, which ended in 
a total rout; and the prince found present safety only by throwing 
himself into the strong fortress of Monghir. 

Aurengzebe was again obliged to allo^ some respite to a 
vanquished adversary; for Dara, after ntMiting Tatta, recrossed 
the Indus, and proceeded through the Great Desert into the pro¬ 
vince of Guzerat. There he prevailed upon the goveijior, whose 
daughter had been married to Morad, to espouse his cause; and 
having raised a considerable army, he advanced into Eajpootana, 
and in the neighbourhood of Ajmere, its capital, intrenched him¬ 
self in a position of extraordinary strength. The conqueror, on 
hastening thither, saw with dismay the commanding ground on 
which his brother had encamped. He endeavoured, by present¬ 
ing his men in order of battle, and even by studied insults, to pro¬ 
voke the proud Dara to come forth and fight; but the prince had 
the prudence to decline these challenges. The emperor, however, 
always fertile in stratagem, devised a new scheme. Having in 
Q 
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hia camp the two chiefs who had been mainly instmmental in 
gaining over the army of the young Solim&n, he caused them to 
write a letter to the father, assuring him that they had been 
induced only by imperious circnmstances to forsake bis cause, 
which they were anxious again to embrace; and that if ho would 
leave open a certain gate at a particular hour, they, with all their 
followers, would enter and place themselves under his command. 
In vain did the oldest and most prudent counsellors warn Dara of 
the danger to which this step would expose him, and of the wiles 
of Aurengzebe. Rash, credulous, and inaccessible to advice, he 
allowed himself to be dazzled by the prospect of an accession to 
his force, which would have given him a complete superiority. 
The gate was opened at the appointed time; the chiefs rushed in, 
and were soon followed by the whole imperial army. Undeceived 
too late, he still attempted a gallant, though vain resistance, but 
being totally routed, was obliged to flee with a very smtdl remnant 
of his troops. He bent bis way to the capital of Guzerat, hoping 
there to find an asylum; but the governor refused him admittance. 
A band of Mahrattas, hia sole remaining troops, seeing his 
fortunes lost, took the opportunity to plunder the camp, leaving 
nothing except what was concealed in the tents of the women. 
Dara was then compelled to undertake, without any preparation, 
a march across the Desert, in a plight still more miserable than 
that in which the same disastrous journey had been performed by 
his ancestor Humaioon. Amid the horrors of fatigue and thirst, 
beneath a burning sun, a number of his faithful followers succes¬ 
sively lay down and expired. At the head of a few survivors he 
reached Titta, and might thence have pushed on into Persia, 
where he would probably have been well received; but at this 
crisis Nadira Sana, his favourite wife, was at the point of death, 
and he could not endure the thought of leaving this beloved object 
to die among strangers. He sought the hospitality of Jihon Khan, 
a neighbouring ruler,—another rash or unfortunate act. This was 
a violent and bloody chie^ who, after being twice condemned to 
death by Shah .Tehan, had been pardoned at the prince’s interoes- 
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Bi'on. Dara had indeed the melancholy satisfaction of paying the 
last duties to his sultana; but, on attempting to depart, found 
himself surrounded by a body of troops, who delivered him to 
Khan Jehan, the imperial general, then in close pursuit of him. 
When at length he saw his fate inevitable, he assumed a demea¬ 
nour of majestic fortitude, and maintained during the whole 
•journey a calm dignity, soothing his grief by verses composed by 
himself on his own eventful history. He was led through Delhi 
miserably mounted and almost in rags. But Aurengzebe had 
miscalculated the effect of this exhibition; for the multitude, when 
they beheld their once noble and gallant ruler led to death under 
circumstances so fearfully changed, and beside him his son, a 
spirited and graceful boy, over whom so dark a destiny impended, 
were seized with the deepest sympathy, and melted into tears, 
mingled with curses against the tyrant. Jihon, the betrayer, was 
killed on his way home, while the capital seemed on the eve of 
insurrection. The emperor felt that he must hasten to close the 
tragedy. Assassins were accordingly introduced in the night, 
beneath whose blows his unfortunate brother fell after a desperate 
resistance; and, through the address of the monarch, the commo¬ 
tion in the city quickly subsided. 

Aurengzebe had now only to dispose of Snjah, who, under favour 
of this diversion, had rallied his broken forces. But as little 
apprehension was felt in that quarter, it was thought enough to 
detach against him Prince Mohammed and Jumla .the vizier. 
This expedition, however, received a striking interest from a 
very unexpected and moving incident. The young warrior had 
been early betrothed to a daughter of Snjah, for wham he had 
conceived a strong attachment; ,gnd though in the late tumult of 
events he had forgotten the first impression, a letter which the 
princess, in concert with her father, now wrote to him, led to a 
revival of all his tenderness. He determined to quit the army, 
and espouse the cause of his uncle; nor does it seem improbable 
that he cherished some secret intention of imitating the example 
of Aurengzebe himself, by fighting his way to the empire. Being 
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highly elated with the part he performed in the late revolution, 
and the offer made to him by his grandfather, he had often been 
heard to boast that it was he who placed the crown on his parent’s 
head. He fondly flattered himself that the army would follow 
his example, and, when combined with' that of Snjdh, would 
compose a force so overwhelming as to defy all resistance. He 
embarked on the Ganges, as if upon a party of pleasure, and 
returned not. The soldiers, on discovering his intention, .were at 
first greatly agitated; but the prudence and vigour of Jnmla 
preserved their attachment to their master, and prevented any 
desertion. Sujah received his illustrious relative with the highest 
distinction; and, the nuptials having been celebrated with great 
pomp, he led out his men and offered battle. Mohammed placed 
himself in the foremost line, and when he saw the flower of the 
opposing cavalry bear down upon him, vainly imagined that they 
came to join his standard. But their fierce onset soon undeceived 
him. Both he and his kinsman behaved with the greatest valour; 
but the effeminate troops of Bengal could not withstand the vete¬ 
rans led by Jumla, who gained a complete victory. The situation 
of the prince was now deeply distressing, and the arts of his father 
rendered it desperate. Aurengzebe wrote a letter, addressed to 
him as if in answer to one from himself, treating of a plan for 
deserting the cause of his father-in-law. It was so arranged that 
this epistle should fall into the hands of Sujah, who thereupon 
conceived suspicions which the most solemn protestations could 
not remove. No violence was indeed offered to him; but he was 
informed that he and his wife must depart from Bengal. All 
India being now under the sway of the relentless emperor, the 
youth had no resource but to thrpw himself upon the mercy of one 
who never trusted those that had once deceived him. Mohammed 
was immediately arrested, and sent to the strong fortress of 
Gwalior, where he pined away the remainder of his life, which 
terminated in seven years. Sujah having fled into Arracan, was 
betrayed by the rajah, and he with aU his family perished. Soli- 
mftn, the son of Dara, was taken prisoner among the Himalayab 
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iDoantains, whither he had fled for refuge; and thus Anrengzebe 
was left without a rival. 

Shah Jehan survived for eight years the loss of empire; and it 
may be mentioned, to the credit of his ambitious son, and as some 
palliation of his crimes, that he treated his captive with all the 
^ respect and delicacy which were compatible with the condition of 
being dethroned and immured. He even tolerated the violent 
sallies of pride and indignation to which his unfortunate parent 
gave vent. Aurengzebe sent to solicit the daughter of Dara in 
marriage for his son Akbar, hoping by this connexion to strengthen 
his family interest with the nobles. But both Shah Jehan bi maalf 
and his household received this proposal with the deepest resent¬ 
ment. The former returned for answer, that the insolence of the 
usurper was equal to his guilt; and the young princess herself 
kept a concealed dagger, declaring that she would rather die a 
hundred times than give her hand to the son of her father’s mur¬ 
derer. All this was reported to the ruling sovereign, who quietly 
desisted from his solicitation. At another time he made a request 
for some of the imperial jewels, which were deemed necessary to 
adorn his throne. The Shah replied, that the hammers were ready 
to pound them into dust, if he should ever attempt to enforce such 
a demand. The other then exclaimed, “ If^ him keep his jewels, 
nay, let him command all those of Anrengzebe.'' The old monarch 
was so much affected by this moderation, that he sent a number of 
them, accompanied with a letter, in which he said,—“*rake these, 
which I am destined to use no more. Wear them with dignity, 
and by your own renown make some amends to your family for 
their rnisfortunes.” The emperor burst into tears, wffich, on this 
occasion, appeared to be sincere.* In short. Thy habitual respect 
and forbearance, and by occasionally asking advice, he succeeded, 
not^ indeed in reconciling the fallen sovereign to his fate, but in 
inviving a certain measure of friendly intercourse. On receiving 
intelligence that his father's end was approaching, he did not, it 
is tme, venture into his presence, but sent his own son Shah 
Allnm, who, however, arrived too late. The master of Hindostan 
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then exhibited every mark of undissembled grief, and hastened to 
effect a reconciliation with his sister Jehanara, who had hitherto 
remained devotedly attached to her unfortunate parent. 

Aurengzebe continued for many years to occupy the„throne of 
the Mogul dominion, which, under him, attained to its greatest 
extent and its highest glory. After he had added to it the king¬ 
doms of the Deccan, it included nearly the whole peninsula of 
India, with the neighbouring regions of Cabnl and Assam,—terri¬ 
tories, the population and wealth of which probably exceeded those 
of the Eoman empire during its most flourishing period. The 
revenues amounted to thirty-two millions sterling, which, though 
inferior to the immense income of one or two modern European 
states, was then probably unexampled. His internal administration 
seems to have been decidedly superior to that of his immediate 
predecessors. Amid the somewhat ostentatious display and 
matchless splendour of his court, his personal conduct remained 
pure and even austere; he neither allowed to himself, nor per¬ 
mitted in his palace, any species of disorder or licentiousness. 
Early in the morning he was seated in the hall of justice, acces¬ 
sible to the meanest of his subjects, administering the law with the 
strictest impartiality, redressing their wrongs, and even relieving 
their sufferings by his bounty. India, therefore, under his long 
reign, apparently enjoyed all the happiness of which a country 
is susceptible in a state of subjection to the despotic power of a 
foreign prince. Indeed, were we to place implicit reliance in the 
Mohammedan historians, and in the English writers who copy 
their narratives, we should imagine the period from the accession 
of Akbar to the death of Aurengzebe to have been in the East an 
age of gold, an era of feUcity almost unparalleled in the history 
of mankind. It cannot indeed be denied, that during all this 
time the central regions enjoyed a considerable measure of peace 
and prosperity; for the civil wars, though frequent and sometimes 
tragical, were usually decided in a single battle, and were not 
accompanied with extensive desolation. On looking narrowly 
into the subject, however, we shall find reason to suspect that the 
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picture is too flattering, and that the empire throughout this period 
groaned under many of the evils incident to arbitrary rule. The 
very fact that at the time when Britain succeeded to this vast 
inheritance, the class of cultivators were all sunk into such abject 
poverty, that it was scarcely possible to discover by what tenure 
the land had been originally held, seems to invalidate the testi¬ 
mony of those historical eulogists. 

It was during the reign of Aurengzebe that Bernier, an intelli¬ 
gent and reflecting traveller, spent some years in India, and 
applied himself with diligence to investigate the state of the 
Mogul government and empire. The description ho gives is that 
of a country going to ruin, rather than of one flourishing under 
a just and impartial government. He observes, that supposing 
the sovereign inclined to enforce justice, he might perhaps succeed 
within his own immediate circle, in Delhi, Agra, and the close 
vicinity of these capitals; hut in the provinces and remote dis¬ 
tricts the people had no adequate protection from the rapacity of 
the governors, who ruled with arbitrary power, and whom he 
characterizes as “ men fit for ruining a world.” This was con¬ 
firmed by the mean garb, and the anxiety to assume the sem¬ 
blance of poverty, which prevailed even among those whom other 
circumstances proved to be possessed of exorbitant wealth. The 
people could appeal to no court of justice, no administrators of the 
law, no independent tribunals. The monarch himself could call 
to his service no men endowed with honourable pfinciples, in¬ 
spired with feelings of genuine loyalty, or identifying their glory 
with that of their prince. These functionaries were generally 
“ men of nothing, slaves, ignorant and brutal, raised from the 
dust, and retaining always th^ quality and temper of beggars.” 
The only object of those intrusted with any power was to amass 
wealth during the short and precarious tenure of their possession, 
regardless if afterwards the whole state should fall into ruin. 

Even as to the feelings of justice and regard to the rights of 
their subjects, which are said to have characterized this dynasty, 
Bernier mentions several particulars, which, agreeing in a remark- 
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able manner with those reported by Hawkins and Eoe, tend to 
cast great doubt upon the panegyrics of native writers. Anec¬ 
dotes, even of a somewhat familiar description, may illustrate the 
tone of manners at this oriental court. A young man laid before 
Shah Jehan a complaint, that his mother, a banian, was possessed 
of wealth, amounting to two hundred thousand rupees, who yet, 
on account of alleged ill conduct, withheld from him all participa¬ 
tion. The emperor, tempted by hearing of so large a fortune, 
sent for the lady, and commanded her, in open assembly, to give 
to her son fifty thousand rupees, and to pay to himself a hundred 
thousand; at the same time desiring her to withdraw. The 
woman, however, by loud clamour, again procured admittance, 
and coolly said:—“ May it please your majesty, my son has cer¬ 
tainly some claim to the goods of his father; but I would gladly 
know what relation your majesty bears to the merchant, my 
deceased husband, that you make yourself his heir.” This idea 
appeared to Shah Jehan so droll, that he desired her to depart, 
and no exaction should be made. Such an incident may prove 
an accessible temper, and a degree of good humour on the 
part of the sovereign, but gives a very low idea of the general 
character of that justice which oriental writers are pleased to 
ascribe to him. 

The other anecdote is of a still more odd description. There 
were in Delhi a class of females called Kencheny, who, though 
of somewhat doubtful reputation, were not altogether abandoned, 
and were allowed to contribute to the amusement of this very gay 
court. A French physician, named Bernard, then resident at 
Delhi, endecvoured to obtain a young damsel of this class as his 
mistress; hut her mother, probably from motives of prudence, 
opposed the connexion. The medical man, however, having 
gone in the evening to wait upon the Emperor Jehangire, and 
being about to receive a present in return for a cure which he 
had effected in the seraglio, pointed to the Kencheny, who hap¬ 
pened to be among the multitude paying her court to the prince 
and besought, in place of any other gift, that she might be be- 
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stowed upon him. His majesty burst into a fit of laughter, and 
called out, “ Lay her on his shouldei*, and let him carry her 
away.”—“ So said, so done." The young lady was immediately 
given up to him, and Bernard departed laden with this unlawful 
booty. * 

Bernier was among the first to dispel the impression which 
prevailed in Europe of the mighty and unconquerable armies 
engaged in Mogul warfare. Even the numbers had been greatly 
exaggerated. The only efficient department was the cavalry, of 
which the portion immediately attached to the monarch’s residence ^ 
did not exceed 35,000 or 40,000, nor was it supposed that the 
whole under his command could much exceed 200,000. The 
infantry, including the artillery stationed at the capital, might 
amount to 15,000. The innumerable hosts of foot-soldiers, said 
to compose the mass of the army, consisted chiefly of servants, 
victuallers, foragers, and others, who followed in its train, con¬ 
veying tents, and supplying provisions, cattle, and everything 
wanted for the men and officers. This attendance was so numer¬ 
ous that, when the imperial troops marched, all Delhi and Agra 
might be described as proceeding along with them; and, indeed, 
these cities could be considered as little more than standing 
encampments; while the actual camps, on the other hand, with 
their streets of tents and regular markets, might be viewed as 
moving cities. Still lower was Bernier’s estimate of the quality 
of these warriors. Often, it is true, they fought with gyeat bravery; 
but, being destitute of all discipline, they were frequently struck 
with panic, and then became altogether incapable of command. 
He was persuaded that a force of 20,000 or 25,000 men, led by a 
Condfi or a Turenne, would ewily trample all these barbarians 
under foot,—an anticipation amply verified by subsequent events 
in the annals of British Tniiia • 

The foreign history of this reign was chiefly distinguished by 
the danger which threatened the new sovereign of being involved 
in war with Abbas, king of Persia, the most powerful and warlike 
prince in Asia. Dow, following the native historians, represents 
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this rupture between these two mighty potentates to have arisen 
from the error of a secredaiy, who addressed a letter, “ From the 
emperor of the world to the master of Persia.” On receiving the 
epistle thus directed, Abbas, it is said, rejected all explanation 
and apology, and instantly prepared for war. Such a mistake 
seems not very probable, much less that a monarch so distinguished 
for talent and policy, and now of mature age, should have engaged 
in so formidable a contest on a ground so trivial. Possibly he 
might use it as a pretext; and, seeing the throne of India filled 
by a prince not yet firmly seated, and rendered odious by the 
steps which had led to his elevation, might conceive the hope of 
making this important addition to his dominions. Many circum¬ 
stances conspired to favour his expectations. Of the great omrahs 
at the court of Delhi a number were of Iranian extraction; many 
also, of Patan or Afghan origin, looked back with regret to the 
period when princes of their nation sat on the imperial throne. 
Aurengzebe had room to suspect that Abbas was seeking to open 
a communication with the Persian chiefs in his service, and was 
oven attempting to seduce the vizier, who was of that descent. 
Ho felt himself in a very delicate situation; for this body was so 
numerous and powerful, that to drive them into open hostility 
might have rendered his position sdll more critical. The minister 
and the other nobles, however, strenuously denied the charge; 
and the whole affair was amicably adjusted. The emperor, not¬ 
withstanding. continued to suSer the utmost anxiety till he was 
relieved by the intelligence that Abbas, in consequence of a 
neglected illness, had expired in his camp on the frontier. Sefi, 
his grandsoa and successor, looking forward with uneasiness to 
the scenes of disorder which usualjv follow a vacancy in an eastern 
throne, had no inclination to embarrass himself farther by a foreign 
war, and readily concluded a treaty. 

We must not omit to mention a ridiculous incident, by which 
Aurengzebe was exposed to great danger. An old female devotee, 
called Bistamia, in the Bajpoot territory of Marwar, having, by 
her bounty, collected around her a number of fakirs and other 
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Hindoo sectaries, formed them at length into a sort of army, with 
which she defeated the rajah and some Inferior officers. Having 
at length assembled a force amounting to 20,000, she marched 
upon the imperial city. Superstitious terror paved the way for 
her victories'; for it was believed that she prepared a mess, com¬ 
posed of the most horrid ingredients, which rendered her followers 
on the day of battle invisible, and consequently irresistible. 
Having made their way victoriously almost to the gates of Agra, 
they looked on themselves ns masters of the empire, and pro¬ 
claimed their leader Queen of Indio. The emperor, seriously 
alarmed on finding even his own troops struck with awe, was 
convinced that it would be vain to contend against such a host 
with mere human weapons. Having, by his Moslem zeal, acquired 
a holy character in the eyes of his soldiers, he wrote sacred sen¬ 
tences on pieces of paper, and causing them to be stuck on the 
points of speai-s, which he placed in front of the battalions, he 
assured his men that they would protect them against the necro¬ 
mantic influences of their fanatical adversaries. Their fears being 
thus dispelled, the superiority of their arms soon enabled them 
completely to route the fakir host, which was almost entirely cut 
to pieces. 

The reign of this great monarch was again disturbed by an in¬ 
surrection in Cabul, where he soon reduced the open country, 
though he wisely desisted from the attempt to deprive the inhabit¬ 
ants of their independence. But the grand object of his ambition 
was to effect the final subjugation of the Deccan kingdoms of Gol- 
conda and Bejapore, which, although their force had indeed been 
broken by repeated victories gained by his predecesdbrs, and even 
by himself previous to his aceession, still retained a considerable 
share of power. 

Various occurrences and dissensions prevented this expedition 
from being carried into effect till the year 168G, the twenty-eighth 
of Aurengzebe, when the whole imperial force marched by three 
directions into the Deccan. Operations were begun by Shah 
Allum, the heir-apparent, who laid siege to Golconda. The king 
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solicited peace on very humble tenns, which the invader granted, 
that he might turn his whole force against Bejapore. This king¬ 
dom made a more obstinate resistance; but afterwards the troops 
being induced by treachery to desert, the city was closely invested, 
and at length compelled by famine to capitulate. Secunder Adil 
Shah, the last of a long line of powerful princes, became a cap¬ 
tive in the hands of the emperor. The victor forthwith employed 
his arms to complete the conquest of Golconda; when his son 
Shah Allum, by remonstrating against thb breach of faith, in¬ 
curred his resentment, and was thrown into prison. That city, 
after a siege of seven months, was taken by treachery; and the 
death of its king, Abou Houssein, after being treated with the 
utmost indignity, terminated another powerful race of monarchs. 

But an event which influenced the whole reign of Aurengzebe 
is still to be mentioned. This was the rise of the Mahratta power, 
which, from small beginnings, was one day to subvert the proud 
fabric of the Mogul empire, and even dispute with Britain the 
supremacy of Ilindostan. The north-western part of peninsular 
India composes the territory of Maharashtra, which, according to 
Mr. Grant DuflP, indudes a surface of 102,000 square miles, and 
a populadon of about six millions. It is traversed by branches of 
the Ghauts andVyndhia mountains, and comprises a large portion 
of the provinces of Malwa, Candeish, Aurangabad, and Bejapore. 
The whole bears a very different aspect from the extensive plains 
of the Deccan and of Hlndostan Proper. It is elevated, rugged, 
diversified with bleak table-lands, and broken by numerous 
streams and torrents. Being throughout unfit for the movements 
of heavy cavalry, in which the strength of the Mogul armies con¬ 
sisted, it could be reduced only U^very imperfect subjection. . All 
the hiUs and fastnesses were occupied by petty chieftains, who 
paid a mere outward homage to the imperial throne or the king¬ 
dom of Bejapore. Amid the constant wars, however, of the 
Mohammedan nations with one another, and the disputed succes¬ 
sions of the great empire, opportunities were afforded to a leader 
of daring and comprehensive mind to erect them into an independ- 
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ent commnnity. Such a person was Sevajee, the founder of the 
Mahratta dynasty. 

This hero, though he began with slender resources, was by no 
means of ignoble descent. His great-grandfather, Babjee Bhon- 
slay, was* a son of the Rana of Oodipoor, whose blood is considered 
the highest and purest in all Hindostan; but his mother was a 
woman of inferior caste, and the stain thus incurred induced him 
to quit his native country, and seek employment and distinction 
in other courts. Having risen to eminence in the service of a 
rajah in the territory of Candeish, he procured a zemindary near 
Poouah, then only a village, but which the prosperity of his family 
raised afterwards into a great capital. His son Malojee acquired 
celebrity under a Mahratta chief, whose daughter he obtained in 
marriage for his son Shahjee. This last having quarrelled with 
his father-in-law, entered the army of the King of Bejapore, and 
was employed in Tanjore and the Carnatic. While serving in 
this quarter, he left bis son Sevajee at Poonah with his mother, 
under the tuition of Dadajee Eonedeo, who seems to have bestowed 
very great pains in training the future warrior. He initiated him, 
not indeed in letters, which are despised by those mountaineers, 
but in military exercises, in national legends and poetry, and in a 
deep veneration for the Hindoo faith and observances. At the 
age of seventeen, the pupil was impelled by. his daring spirit to a 
warlike enterprise; he collected a band of Mawulees, natives of 
the neighbouring glens, and commenced that ambiguous profession 
of a warrior and a robber, which is generally pursued by the 
half-civilized tribes of Asia. Heavy complaints were lodged with 
Dadajee on account of these exploits, against which 1^ felt himself 
bound to make the most solemn remonstrances; but he is alleged, 
at the same time, to have secrefly encouraged the youth to perse¬ 
vere in his pursuits, for which he conceived him eminently quali¬ 
fied,—foreseeing, probably, in some degree, the greatness to which 
such an adventurous life would conduct him. 

Sevajee accordingly followed his aspiring course; and obtain¬ 
ing possession of the almost inaccessible castle of Toma, gave the 
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first alarm to the King of Bejapore, whom, however, he conciliated 
by the promise of an increased tribute. As he continned to seize 
or erect fort after fort, the king not only redoubled his remon¬ 
strances, but also appealed to Shabjee, the father of the marauder, 
whom he first threatened and then imprisoned, disregarding all 
his protestations, that he neither knew nor approved of his son's 
proceedings. The youth was distressed at the disaster in which 
he had involved his parent; yet, very unwilling to effect his re¬ 
lease by a change of system, he bethought himself of an application 
to Shah Jehan, whose vassal he professed himself, and by whose 
powerful intercession the deliverance of Shabjee was in fact ob¬ 
tained. When Aurongzebe came to make war against Bejapore, 
Sevajee continued to represent himself as an ally of the Mogul ; 
and hence, as even his neutrality was of importance at so eventful 
a period, he was allowed to retain unmolested all his possessions. 
But as soon as he saw these two great monarchies fully occupied 
in their sanguinary contest, he hesitated not to seize plunder and 
territory from either as opportunity offered. At length Aureng- 
zebe suspended the contest, that he might prosecute those ambi¬ 
tions schemes which effected his elevation to the throne of Hindos- 
tan, during the progress of which he had of course no leisure to 
resent the (»nduct of the young freebooter. This rising chief, 
however, had to encounter the undivided hostility of the court of 
Bejapore, which had long considered him as a rebel, and now 
exerted its, entire force to accomplish his destruction; and he 
boldly determined to face the storm with the combined power of 
arms and stratagem. 

The army^f Bejapore, under the command of Afeool or Abdul 
Khan, a leader of distinction, advanced against this restless in¬ 
surgent, in full confidence of sp^ily subduing him. Sevajee, 
finding it necessary to ply all his arts, gave intimation that he 
had resolved to submit, but dreaded to place himself in the power 
of an enemy so justly offended. He there&re prevailed upon his 
adversary to arrange a meeting, to whieh each party should come 
with one attendant only. In contemplation of this interview, he 
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secretly filled the woods in front of his castle with armed men, 
put on a complete suit of chain-armour under his cotton robe, a 
steel cap on his head, and concealed in his clothes a dagger, with 
other deadly weapons. He had soon the satisfaction to discover 
Afzool Ehan approaching with an escort of 1500 men, whom he 
left at some distance, and repaired to the appointed spot with a 
.single follower. Sevajee meantime bad performed the most 
solemn religious ceremonies, and besought his mother’s blessing, 
like one going forth on some deed of glorious peril. He then 
proceeded to the place apparently unarmed, and looking fi-equently 
back as if afraid to advance. At length he stepped forward, 
embraced Afzool after the Indian fashion, and at the same 
moment struck him through the body. The Bejapore chief 
instantly drew hb sword, and aimed a blow at the head of his 
treacherous assailant; but it was intercepted by the helmet 
beneath his turban; and the next stab laid the khan lifeless on 
the ground. The Mahratts troops, warned by the sounding of a 
horn, started from their ambuscade, and soon put to flight the 
surprised and terrified escort. Asiatic armies can only bo rallied 
round the person of their commander, and on his fall lose all their 
courage. The enemy’s soldiers having dispersed, Sevajee was 
left at full liberty to carry on his operations, and overrunning a 
great extent of country, he pushed bis inroads to the very gates 
of the hostile capital He took occasion in particular to possess 
himself of the Concan, called by the andents the Pirate Coast, 
and became master of its key, the strong fortress of Panalla, 
which, by enabling him to equip a fleet, greatly augmented his 
means both of conquest and plunder. The Kingjof Bejapore 
recruiting his forces, sent repeated expeditions against this rebel 
chiefi which reduced him inddld to great extremities; but he 
always extricated himselfi and at last concluded a peace that left 
in his possession an extensive range of monntain-territoty, with 
an army of 50,000 foot and 7000 horse. 

Aurengzebo meantime, by civil war and treason, hod attsuned 
the undisturbed possession of the Mognl throne; and .he now re- 
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lolved to make himself complete master of India. For this pur¬ 
pose it was necessary to put down the rising power of Sevajee, 
which was assuming so formidable an attitude. He despatched 
OB this service a well-appointed army under Shaista Khan, an 
omrah high in his confidence. The new general carried on the 
campaign for some time with great success, reduced many forts, 
including Foonah, the original seat of the military adventurer,.. 
who in this extremity had recourse to one of his bold exploits. 
Having selected a small band of resolute soldiers, he obtained 
admittance, favoured, as was suspected, by the jealousy of a Mogul 
chief, into the residence of Shaista. The assailants with pick¬ 
axes forced their way into the cook-room, whence they rushed 
into the interior of the house with such fury that the omrah had 
scarcely time to leap out at a window; in effecting which he was 
wounded, and had one of his fingers cut off. His son was killed; 
and he himself was at once so intimidated by this disaster, and 
filled with such a degree of jealousy of his own officers, that be 
solicited his recall; after which the military operations against 
the Mahrattas for some time langmshed. 

This interval was improved by their active chief for the accom¬ 
plishment of one of his most adventurous undertakings,—the plun¬ 
dering of Surat, at that time the chief emporium of India, and per¬ 
haps the richest city in the world. Confident in its greatness and 
wealth, the citizens seem to have rested secure, having only sur- 
rotmded it mth a slight earthen wall, incapable of even retarding 
the intrepid bands of Sevajee. That leader, according to some 
authors, went in disguise three days through the town, marking 
the fittest olgects for attack and plunder. He then formed two 
camps at once, before Bassein and Chanl, and seemed solely occu¬ 
pied in pressing the sieges of* these important places, when 
suddenly he ordered the main body of his troops to withdraw from 
the former, leaving only small parties, who were instructed to keep 
up lights, noise, and every appearance of a large army. The 
Mahratta force thus presented itself quite unexpectedly, and entered 
Surat without reiistanoe, the governor retiting into the fort, while 
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the English and Dutch remained within their factories; so that 
the victorious army for three days ranged through this vast city, 
busying themselves in the appropriation of every valuable article 
on which they could lay their hands. The booty in treasure, 
jewels, and other precious commodities, was valued at a million 
sterling. 

Anrengzebe, more and more exasperated at being thus baffled 
by a petty chieftain, determined to make the moat vigorous efforts 
to crush him; and with this view he sent a formidable army under 
the Mirza Rajah, a gallant officer, who had been accustomed to 
make war in a mountainous country. The Mahratta was quite 
unable to face this new commander in the open field; and castle 
after castle being reduced, he was soon driven to a more perilous 
extremity than ever. At length Poorundur, his main place of 
strength, in which he had lodged his family and treasure, was 
closely invested, without any hope of his being able to relieve it. 
He then gave up his cause as desperate; and on receiving the 
pledged faith of the Rajah, that he should find at Delhi safety and 
an honourable reception, surrendered himself to the Mogul. He 
seems to have gone to court with the expectation of being treated 
as an omrah of the first class, and was therefore deeply mortified 
when he found himself received by the emperor with studied con¬ 
tempt, and consigned to quite a secondary rank. If we may 
believe some respectable historians, the daughter of Aurengzebe, 
seeing the young stranger from behind a curtain, bpcame ena¬ 
moured of him,—of which Sevajee being apprized, he made over¬ 
tures for her hand, which were rejected by the monarch with the 
deepest indignation. More diligent inquirers regard this tender 
interlude as altogether apocryphal; but at all events, the discom¬ 
fited chief saw himself a closely-i^atched and nnhonoured captive, 
in the hands of one whose wiles were as deep as his own. All his 
invention, therefore, was on the rack to effect his escape. Having 
lulled the suspicions of his keepers by counterfeiting madness, he 
contrived to have himself and bis son deposited in two Urge 
baskets that had been employed for carrying sweetmeats, and was 
r 
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conveyed to a spot outside the city. Here, mounting in disguise 
a miserable horse, he travelled onward without suspicion to Muttra, 
and thence to Benares and Juggernaut, taking this occasion to 
visit these holy seats of pilgrimage. From the latter he went 
round by Hydrabad, and at length found himself amid, his native 
hills, with his devoted and gallant followers rallying around him. 

Sevajoe at once resumed his predatory and victorious career, 
which placed him in a state of avowed warfare with the Mogul; 
but Aurengzebe, disgusted, perhaps, with the manner in which ho 
had been overreached, and occupied with the arms of Persia and 
the insurrection of the Patans, did not for a long time direct bis 
attention to this marauder, who pillaged merely a wild district of 
his dominions. The Mahratta prince accordingly extended his 
ravages almost undisturbed along the western coast; he again 
plundered Surat, and on a third occasion, though he did not enter, 
he levied a large contribution. In the sack of Bajapore, he 
robbed the English factory of 10,000 pagodas, which, however, 
were afterwards repaid. Singurh, a hill-fort, deemed next to im¬ 
pregnable, had been wrested from him by famine during his late 
disasters; but a thousand of his daring Mawulees, mounting at the 
highest point by a ladder of ropes, carried the place sword in hand. 
Immediately on his return he had assumed the titles of royalty 
and caused coins to be struck bearing his name. He now deter¬ 
mined to satisfy his pride and dazzle his followers by a formal 
coronation,, modelled upon that of the Mogul, in which the weigh¬ 
ing against gold, and other childish ceremonies, were not omitted. 
Gifts to an immense value, bestowed on Brahmins, gave lustre to 
this as well as to several other political festivals. 

In the year after his coronation, Sevajee was seized with an ill¬ 
ness which confined him eight months; but, upon recovering, he 
renewed his warlike operations on a more extended scale than 
ever. Golconda, almost at the opposite side of the peninsula, and 
oonsidered far beyond his reach, saw itself suddenly surrounded 
by upwards of 12,000 Mahratta horse, who rushed to the assault 
10 suddenly os to leave no time to put the city in any posture of 
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defence. An immense ransom was paid to save it from plunder; 
and the assailant having entered at the head of a large body of 
followers, held an audience on quite an equal footing with its great 
and potent sovereign. He even appears, without abating any part 
of his claim for ransom, to have formed an alliance for common 
defence against the Mogul. He penetrated next year across the 
•territories of Bejaporeinto the Carnatic, which afforded an enthely 
new scene of conquest. He made himself master of Gingee, 
Vellore, and other strong places, in the name of the King of Gol- 
conda, but carefully garrisoned them with his own troops; then 
pushed his victories to the neighbourhood of Madras on the one 
side, and of Seringapatam on the other. After his return he 
alarmed and had nearly obtained possession of Bombay; but 
having to encounter Dilleer Khan, the imperial general, to whom 
Sambajee, his son, with the usual treachery of Indian princes, had 
deserted, he sustained a defeat, and was obliged to retreat to 
Rayreo, his capital. Afterwards, being reconciled to the runaway, 
he set out, and making an immense circuit, seized near Burhan- 
poor a large convoy bringing treasure to the enemy's army. lie 
returned rapidly and safely to his metropolis; but the extreme 
fatigue of this journey, joined to what he had endured in so many 
other expeditions, caused an inflammation in the lungs, which ter 
minated his life on the 5th April 1680, at the age of fifty-three. 
On receiving the tidings, Aurengzebe is said to have shown ex¬ 
traordinary marks of exultation; having at the same.time the 
magnanimity to bear witness to the great talents by which, while 
he himself had been employed in subverting all the ancient king¬ 
doms of India, Sevajee had been able, in defiance of nvtmerous and 
well-appointed armies, to erect a new one on a broad and firm 
basis. 

The character of Sevajee has been variously drawn; though 
the delineations appear to ns, on the whole, somewhat too favour¬ 
able. He certainly presented a complete example of a character 
not uncommon in the East or in barbarous countries, but seldom 
brought into view in our happier forms of society; in which the 
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monarch, general, partisan, bandit, and eren the expert thief, are 
blended in nearly eqnal proportions, and each part is performed 
with eqnal anccess, according to the scene on which it is acted. 
In all these capacities Serajee ahowed himself what we should 
call an excessively clever fellow; and the hbtory of his tricks 
and surprises, repeated and exaggerated for the sake of amuse¬ 
ment, has rendered his name highly popular among the Hindoos. • 
Yet there seems nothing, either in his objects or in his mode of 
pursuing them, which can entitle him to be ranked as a great 
man, actuated by high or enlarged views of policy. In regard 
to his moral qualities, again, it seems difficult to ascribe any merit 
to the man who scrupled at nothing whatever by which he could 
compass his ambitious designs; for if he had the principles of 
faith or honour, it is obvious that they were never allowed to 
interfere with any important interest. Not to have been addicted 
to wanton cruelty is, indeed, in an eastern warrior, a subject of 
praise; yet blood was never spared by him if the shedding of it 
could serve a purpose. Perhaps, had he ever attained the peace¬ 
able possession of an extensive kingdom, he might have atoned 
for the evils which his predatory warfare inflicted, by a beneficent 
and protecting system; but for this he had scarcely an oppor¬ 
tunity. At the same time his habits were simple and temperate; 
he mingled frankly and buniliarly with his followers; and, without 
guard or precaution, felt himself among them always in perfect 
safety. .H,o was strictly observant of the rites of the Hindoo 
religion, professing in its cause the most fervent zeal; nor would 
we hastily pronounce this attachment to have been purely political, 
though it proved one of the chief instruments of his aggrandize¬ 
ment. He proclaimed himself its champion against the bigoted 
enmity, degenerating at last into persecuting zeal, manifested by 
Anrengzehe. 

The Mahratta cause was placed in imminent peril by the pre- 
matnre decease of its founder. Sambajee, according to the usual 
late of an Indian prince, opened his career by contending with 
a brother for the sovereignty. He was next invaded by a large 
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Mogul force; but, showing himself not an unworthy descendant 
of his father, compelled it to retire with great loss. Aurengaebe, 
however, soon afterwards pushed all his armies into the Deccan, 
with the view of making a final conquest of the south of India. 
He commenced, as we have already related, with the entire reduc¬ 
tion of the kingdoms of Bejapore and Golconda, which had so 
long braved his power. He then turned his whole array towards 
the Mahrattas, and began to practise against them their own arts. 
Having learned from one of his spies that Sambajee, in the pur¬ 
suit of the irregular pleasures to which he was addicted, had set 
out almost unattended, he sent a detachment of soldiers who sur¬ 
prised and made him prisoner. The emperor, according to his 
usual ungenerous conduct, ordered the captive to be immediately 
put to death, and is alleged even to have feasted his eyes on the 
sufferings which that unfortunate prince bore with unshaken forti¬ 
tude. The final downfal of the Mahratta cause was now fully 
anticipated; but Rama, a brother of the deceased, hastened to the 
Carnatic, and concentrated his troops round the almost impregnable 
fortress of Gingeo, the reduction of which, interrupted by desultoiy 
warfare, occupied the imperial army several years. Meantime 
the people, throughout their native mountains, were mustering 
their irregular bands, with which they poured down, not only 
upon the newly-conquered countries of Golconda and Bejapore, 
but even upon the old territories of Candeish, Malwa, and Berar. 

The Mahratta army, which was destined for morq than a cen¬ 
tury to exercise great influence over the fortunes of India, was, 
like that of the Mogul, composed chiefly of cavalry, but very dif¬ 
ferently organized. The latter, cased in strong defensive armour, 
rode heavy and powerful steeds, while the chiefs, mounted on 
elephants, were enclosed in a spares of fortification. Such squa¬ 
drons, when acting on the vast plains of Hindostan Proper, or 
even on the wide and level table-lands of the Deccan, bore down 
all opposition. But Maharashtra is a region of bills neither so 
lofty nor so rugged as to obstruct altogether the movement of 
horse, yet not affording ground on which the enormous masses of 
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heavy cavalry could make their impetuous charge. The iuhabi- 
lants, therefore, raised a force suited to their country and to their 
owe habits, composed of small, swift, active horses, with riders 
lightly dressed and equipped, fitted for march rather than for battle; 
to sweep over a wide extent of territory, and return without allow¬ 
ing an enemy to overtake them. They were intermixed with 
infantry, armed partly with matchlocks, partly with arrows; but 
the favourite national weapon is the spear, with a short sword and 
shield. An annual campaign was regularly opened at the termi¬ 
nation of the north-west monsoon, and announced by the hoisting 
of the ghoonda or royal standard. In forming a camp, the flag 
of the prince or general is first displayed, whence the b^aar or 
range of shops extends in a parallel line from front to rear. 
Along these, on each side, the chiefs raise their ensigns, around 
which their followers, with their horses and cattle, crowd in masses. 
The army sets forth without any provision except what can be con¬ 
tained in two cotton bags or pouches thrown over the front of each 
rider’s saddle. They march onward, trusting to supply all their 
wants on their route, either by forcible seizure, or by means of 
the numerous brinjorries, or merchants, who resort to a Hindoo 
encampment as a market for their commodities. Althougji 
plunder is indispensable, it is not pursued by lawless violence, 
nor does each individual trooper appropriate to himself what falls 
into his hands. It is extorted from the rich according to a regular 
system, and (he produce is thrown into the public stock. Liberal 
pay is allowed to the soldier, not indeed always very regularly 
distributed, but he is indulged in great freedom while suing for 
its liquidation. In these excursions the troops not only load 
themselves with booty, but add much to their numbers; for men 
of an adventurous spirit, who have no tie to home, if they can only 
provide a horse, are easily induced to join the ranks of this roving 
army. Thus the Mahratta force, without any decisive victory, 
swelled as it proceeded; and even amid successive defeats, 
while losing battle after battle, and castle after eastlp, they 
continued to overspread the extensive provinces of Candeish, 
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Malwa, and Berar, and to occupy a large portion of Central 
India. 

The latter years of Aurengzebe, though they were not marked 
by any serious reverse, and though his power continued on the 
whole unbroken, were yet rendered gloomy by the disappointment 
of several important enterprises, and by the many omens of de- 
.cline which thickened around his empire. Ills bigotry, always 
increasing, impelled him at length to the most violent measures 
for extirpating the Hindoo religion. The superb temples of 
Muttra and Benares were rased to the ground, and mosques 
erected on their site. The pagoda of Ahmedabad, one of the 
most splendid of the national structures, was desecrated by killing 
a cow IRhin its walls. These outrages, viewed by the supersti¬ 
tious people with the deepest horror, did not indeed excite them 
to direct rebellion; but still they spread throughout the empire a 
universal detestation of the Mogul yoke, and an eager disposition 
to rally round any standard whether erected by a chief or a 
government. To them may be ascribed in a great measure the 
rapid progress of the Mahratta state, and the successful resistance 
of the petty Rajpoot principalities. The days of Aurengzebe 
were also more and more irabittered by the disposition which his 
children showed to follow his example. Mohammed, his eldest son, 
had already died in prison,—the punishment of rehcllion. During 
a dangerous illness, under which he suffered at an early period of 
his reign, Shah Allum, the second, had too clearly shown how 
intently his mind was fixed on the succession; and though he 
had done nothing absolutely undutifnl, or which would have justi¬ 
fied his disgrace, the intercourse between him and hij father was 
ever after marked by suspicion and distrust. Akbar, another 
son, distinguished by the high fank of his mother, was guilty of 
open insurrection, and joined successively the hostile standards of 
the Mahraitas and the Rajpoots. Two others, Azira and Kaum 
Buksh, were near him in his last illness; and he foresaw too 
clearly that his death would be the signal for dreadful conflicts, to 
bd terminated only by the blood of all his male descendants ex- 
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cept one. Amid these troubles and gloomy presentiments the 
fatal term at length arrived; he expired in his camp on the 2lBt 
February 1707, in the ninety-fourth year of his age, and in the 
forty-ninth of bis reign. 

Historians have found much difficulty in forming correct 
estimate of the character of this extraordinary monarch. His 
crimes, written in deep and legible characters, cannot be concealed,. 
while the general tenor of his life was marked by many virtues. 
In the administration of justice he was assiduous and impartial; 
he was liable to fits neither of passion nor caprice; his charities 
were almost unbounded, and he usually showed much concern for 
the welfare of his people. Surrounded by the most ampb means 
of licentious indulgence, of which the example had bemPset by 
the greatest of his predecessors, the habits of his private life were 
pure and even austere. Our opinion of his character must be 
materially affected by the degree of credit which we attach to that 
religious profession which he maintained through life with so 
much apparent zeal. It is exposed to much suspicion, from the 
manifest exaggeration with which it was sometimes exhibited, and 
still more from its having been made an instrument of ambition, 
and even of crimes. Yet there seems reason to believe that, as 
in the case of Cromwell, whom in many respects ho resembled, 
there may have been, beneath a good deal of interested and hypo¬ 
critical pretension, a fund of sincerity. This conclusion seems 
strengthened by his persecution of the Hindoo religion, the im¬ 
prudence of which, in a worldly point of view, was too manifest 
to have escaped a prince of his penetration, and, however blameable 
in itself, mi^st, in the professor of a creed essentially intolerant, 
admit of some palliation. There seems reason to believe, that 
amid the greatest aberrations hisSnoral feelings remained strong; 
that though the tempest of ambition, wljpn it arose, swept all 
before it, the deeds to which it prompted him were afterwards a 
subject of painful remorse. The blo^ of his kindred which he 
had shed seems never to have been effaced from his mind; so 
that, seated on the greatest throne of the world, and possease^of 
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every quality which could support and adorn it, Aurengzebe was 
miserable. Several letters have been preserved, written to his 
sons in the prospect of death, which are apparently genuine, and 
give a striking picture of the emotions felt at the approach of that 
awful hour when the earthly greatness which he had purchased 
at BO dreadful a price was about to disappear. He says,—“ Old 
age is arrived: weakness subdues me, and strength has forsaken 
all my limbs. I came a stranger into this world, and a stranger 
I depart. I know nothing of myself, what I am, and for what I 
am destined. The instant which passed in power hath left only 
sorrow behind it. I have not been the guardian and protector of 
the empire. My valuable time has been passed vainly. I had a 
patron "Ih my own dwelling (conscience), but his glorious light 
was unseen by my dim sight.—I brought nothing into this world, 
and, except the infirmities of man, carry nothing out. I have a 
dread for my salvation, and with what torments I may be pun¬ 
ished. Though I have strong reliance on the mercies and bounty 
of God, yet regarding my actions fear will not quit me; but when 
I am gone, reflection will not remain.—My back is bent with 
weakness, and my feet have lost the powers of motion. The 
breath which rose is gone, and left not even hope behind it. I 
have committed numerous crimes, and know not with what pun¬ 
ishments I may be seized.—The guardianship of a people is the 
trust by God committed to my sons.—I resign you, your mother 
and son, to God, as I myself am going. The agomes of death 
come upon me fast.—Odiporee, your mother, was a partner in my 
illness, and wishes to accompany me in death; but everytliing 
has its appointed time.—I am going. Whatever gogd or evil I 
have done, it was for yon.—No one has seen the departure of his 
own soul; but I see that mine ft departing.” 

On the death of Aujpngzebe, the struggle for empire immedi¬ 
ately commenced; yet it was neither so obstinate nor so bloody 
as had been anticipated. Shab Allnm, the eldest son, and whose 
cause was embraced by the more powerful party, was of a temper 
pAiliarly mild and amiable: he made the most liberal offers to 
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his brothers, proposing to grant them the government of some of 
the finest provinces; but ambition and evil advisers urged them 
on to try the fortune of battle. They were vanquished; one of 
them was killed in the field, the other put an end to his own life; 
and Shah Allum, by painful steps, but without guilt, ascended the 
throne. 

The chief aim of this monarch seems to have been to restore - 
peace to the empire, even at the cost of resigning some of the 
pretensions advanced by its rulers during the long period of pro¬ 
gressive prosperity. He effected an accommodation with the 
Rajpoots, on terms which required from those haughty chiefs little 
more than the shadow of submission. The Mahrattas, during the 
latter part of the reign of Aurengzebe, had offered to cease their 
depredations on condition of receiving the chout, or fourth part of 
the revenue of the districts which were exposed to their inroads ; 
but that proud sovereign, though unable to repel them, indignantly 
rejected the idea of listening to proposals made by the leaders 
of a predatory horde. Shah Allum, however, finding that the 
empire did not afford the means of subduing these plunderers, 
determined, wisely perhaps, to accede to their terms, and thereby 
to deliver several of his finest provinces from so dreadful a scourge. 
On other occasions, when circumstances were more favourable, he 
showed himself not destitute either of enterprise or military skill. 
These qualities he had occasion to display against a new enemy, 
who about t^iis time rose into political importance. 

The Sikhs or Seiks made their first appearance during the 
reign of Baber simply as a religious sect. Nannuk, the founder, 
is said to hyve been an amiable and intelligent man, of a mild and 
philosophic temper, who, seeing with pain the violent dissensions 
between the votaries of the Hiitdoo and Mohammedan creeds, 
formed a scheme by means of which he hoped to effect a reconci¬ 
liation. Borrowing some of the leading ceremonies of each, ho 
endeavoured to inculcate the grand principles of a superintending 
Providence and a future retribution acknowledged by both. The 
numbers of the Seiks rapidly multiplied, being swelled by acSta- 
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eions from other sects; but they still conducted themselves as 
peaceable citizens, and, under the philosophic reigns of Akbar and 
his immediate successors, suffered not the slightest molestation. 
It was the persecuting bigotry of Anrengzebe which converted 
them into .mortal enemies. He caused their chief or patriarch, 
Tej Bahadur, to be seized, brought to the fort of Gwalior, and 
.there put to death. This furious proceeding changed entirely the 
character of the people; and Gooroo Govind, son to the murdered 
prelate, devoted his whole life to the task of vengeance. He 
succeeded in inspiring all his followers with the same sentiments; 
and, having armed and mounted them, he changed peaceful fakirs 
Into daring troopers and fierce marauders. Being obliged, how¬ 
ever, with these newly-levied bands, to encounter Aurengzebe in 
the plenitude of his zeal and power, he was unable to make an 
effectual resistance. His troops were scattered; his two sons were 
taken and pat to death; he himself became a hopeless exile; and, 
overpowered by so many calamities, died bereft of reason. But 
the spirit of the association did not sink; on the contrary, under 
the prcs.sure of >vrong and suffering, it became more savage and 
resolute than ever. After lurking for many years amid the hills 
and fastnesses on the rude border of the Ilimalayab, they were 
encouraged by the death of Aurengzebe again to approach the 
northern provinces. They were now led by Banda, a follower of 
the late chief, who assumed also the name of Gooroo Govind; and 
their devastations are represented to have been truly _ dreadful, 
. inspired by an imbittered feeling of revenge, and an entire disre¬ 
gard of humanity. Banda bad occupied Sirhind, when he learned 
that the emperor with his whole force was advancing against him; 
ho then fell back upon Daber, a bill-fort situated among the steeps 
of Himalayah, on an elevated subimit which could be approached 
only by craggy rocks and ravines. According to the account of 
Eradut Khan, who appears to have been present, his majesty 
regarded the position as so strong that he w ished to decline the 
attack, and proposed rather to remain inactive, and, by appearing 
aftlad of the enemy, to allure them into the open field. Tho 
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Khan Kbanan or general, however, was animated with a more 
daring spirit; and having obtained permission to advance with a 
party to reconnoitre, he immediately began to attack and drive 
the enemy from the heights surronnding the fortress. This 
success roused the military ardour of the whole who 

instantly rushed forward in great numbers to join in the assault; 
and their imperial leader, with mingled anger and satisfaction^ 
saw his troops, in defiance of his injunction, carrying all before 
them. They had driven the enemy into the central fort, which, 
relying chiefly on the strength of its approaches, was not cal¬ 
culated for any serious resistance; but darkness now fell, a^ 
the commander contented himself with closing all the avenue^ 
and keeping strict watch through the night. In the morning, 
however, he was disappointed to find that, by a narrow path 
which had eluded his notice, the Seik chieftain had effected his 
escape, and was retreating into the wildest recesses of the Hima- 
layab. His progress, notwithstanding, was checked for the pre¬ 
sent, though the sect retained their power unbroken, and were 
destined at a later period to act a conspicuous part on the theatre 
of India. 

Shah Allum, according to the account of Eradut Khan, who 
enjoyed his intimate confidence, appears to have been one of 
the most accomplished and amiable princes that ever swayed the 
sceptre of India. His liberality, though censured by some as 
extreme, wu always exerted towards the most deserving objects, 
lie was strongly attached to the Moslem faith, and deeply versant 
in its theology, which ho studied, however, in a liberal manner, 
making hipself acqumnted with the opinions of all sects, and even 
of freethinkers, to a degree that somewhat scandalized the more 
rigid doctors. Instead of the dark jealousy which had usually 
reigned between the members of the Mogul family, he had seven¬ 
teen sons, grandsons, and nephews, constantly seated at his table, 
who showed no disposition to abuse this kind confidence. Though 
he did not possess the full energy suited to the trying circnm- 
ftances of his government, his moderation and the general respect 
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in which he was held might probahly have averted the calamities 
which impended over this great empire; bet unhappily, after a 
reign of five years, he was seized with a violent illness, and died 
in his camp at Lahore in the year 1712. 

He left fonr sons, who, notwithstanding their peaceful conduct 
during his life, immediately began to contend with one another 
■for the empire. The cause of Moiz-ud-Dien, the eldest,’ was 
espoused by Zulfikar Khan, one of the most powerful of the om- 
rahs, who succeeded in defeating and putting to death the three 
others, and placing the crown on the head of this prince, who 
^umed the name of Jehander Sbab. The new monarch, how¬ 
ever, was found wholly incapable of supporting, even with an 
appearance of decency, the exalted rank to which he had been 
elevated. Neglecting altogether the business of the state, he 
abandoned himself to dissoluteness, and was even seen strolling in 
the vicinity of Delhi in the company of mean and abandoned 
females. In a government of so little vigour, there were not 
wanting bold spirits to avail themselves of the opportunity which 
the weak character and bad administration of the emperor had 
created. Two brothers, Abdoolla and Hussein, who boasted the 
high rank of Syuds, or descendants of the Prophet, undertook to 
recommend a successor, in whose name they might rule Hindostan. 
They nomin^ed Feroksere, the offspring of Azim Ooshaun, who 
W'as the favourite son of Shah Allum. An army was soon raised, 
and though Zulfikar bravely defended the unworthy,object whom 
he had placed on the throne, he was, after a short struggle, 
entirely overthrown, and both he and his master put to death. 

The Syuds having thus elevated their candidate to^wer, con¬ 
sidered him as their vassal, and proceeded to administer the 
empire at their pleasure. The/ discovered no want of vigour in 
the conduct of affiurs. Band|, the Seik prince, having descended 
to the plains bordering on the Indus, was defeated, taken, and put 
to death with the most cruel tortures. The great omrahs, how¬ 
ever, soon began to murmur at the supremacy of these chiefs. 
Even the emperor himself felt their yoke burdensome; and 
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favourites were also found who exhorted him to submit no longer 
to this thraldom, but to assume real power in his own person. 
Thus his reign of seven years was spent in a continued series of 
intrigues, the issue of which was that the Syuds completely pre¬ 
vailed, put Feroksere to death, and looked around for another 
high-bom pageant on whom to confer the semblance of sove¬ 
reignty. They chose first a great-grandson of Aurengzebe by his- 
rebellious son Akbar; but in five months he died of consumption. 
Next his brother Enffeh-ul-Dowlah was named to succeed, but he 
survived his elevation only three months. The Syuds then placed 
on the throne Rooshun Aktur, a grandson of Shah Allum, und||| 
the name of Mohammed Shah. 

This prince, like Feroksere, paid at first implicit deference to 
the two individuals who had raised him to the empire; but he also 
soon listened to other counsellors, who exhorted him to emancipate 
himself from their tyrannical sway. He was at length induced to 
join in n regular conspiracy fonned for that purpose. A misun¬ 
derstanding had arisen between the two brothers and the Nizam- 
ul-Mulk, a powerful chieftain who held the government of Malwa, 
and refused to resign it at their mandate. It was arranged that 
the emperor and Hussein should set out together, and subdue this 
refractory commander. A plot for the assassination of the Syud 
was however matured, the three conspirators cast^lots which of 
them should do the deed, and it fell upon one whose name was 
Hyder. Approaching the palanquin in which Hussein was seated, 
as if to present a petition, the murderer stabbed him so dexter¬ 
ously that be died in a few moments. He had only time to show 
his Buspidop of the motive by calling out, “ Kill the emperorl” 
and his nephew, at the bead of a few resolute soldiers, made a 
desperate effort to fulfil this dyin^ injunction; but precautions had 
been taken against the attempt. Mohammed then marched upon 
Delhi, where the remaining Syud, determining to make a stand, 
set up a new monarch and collected an army; but he was 
defeated and taken prisoner. The victor made bis triumphal 
entry into the capital, as if he had just begun to reign. 
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But he was no sooner in full possession of sovereign power, 
than he displayed that incapacity which seemed to be now inhe¬ 
rent in the Mogul race. He had two able and not unfaithful 
ministers, Nizam-ul-Mulk and Saadut Khan ; but, disgusted with 
their grave and severe manners, he resigned liiraself to youthful 
advisers, who were easily found within the precincts of a court 
Those two chiefs, irritated at finding themselves thus overlooked, 
withdrew, and endeavoured to establish a separate authority in other 
quarters; the Nizam in the Deccan, where he has transmitted 
Lis name and title to a race of princes still nominally independent; 
and Saadut in Oude, where a branch of his family likewise con- 
linues to reign. In this crisis the Mahrattas, who had been con¬ 
tinually extending the range of their incursions, began openly to 
contend for the empire. After overrunning the greater part of 
Malwa and Guzerat, they pushed forward to the very gates of 
Agra, and struck terror into the imperial capital. Saadut Khan, 
who alone seemed to retain any regard for the honour and safety 
of the state, marched down from Oude, and gave them so great 
an overthrow as would have completely broken their power, had 
he been permitted to follow it up; but the weak emperor desire<l 
operations to be suspended till bis favourite minister should have 
collected troops, and marched forth to take the chief command, 
Saadut then retired in disgust; after which the enemy rallied, 
made a fresh incursion as far as Delhi, plundered the environs of 
that capital, and returned laden with booty to Mal,w& But, as 
if this combination of imbecility with intestine war were not 
enough, an assault from abroad, of the mdSt formidable character, 
burst upon the sinking fabric of the Mogul empire, « 

Persia bad been recently exposed to the most violent revolu¬ 
tions. The Afghans, a warliki race inhabiting the mountainous 
region which separates that countiy from India, took advantage 
of the weakness into which the once-powerful dynasty of the 
Sopbis had sunk. They marched info its territory, defeated its 
troops, and laid close siege to Ispahan. Having reduced that 
capital, they put to death Hussein, the reigning sovereign, with 
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all his &mily except one son, named Thamas. This young 
prince sought refuge among the pastoral tribes who occupy those 
elevated plains which extend over a great part of the Persian 
empire. These hardy and warlike shepherds, animated with 
loyal and patriotic feelings, warmly espoused the cause of this 
last branch of their royal house, and assembled round him in 
numbers, which became every day more formidable. Among 
these volunteers a young chief, named Nadir, but who on this 
occasion assumed the title of Thamas Kouli Ehan, or the noble 
slave of Thamas, soon distinguished himself by such zeal and 
ability as raised him to be their leader. After having gained^ 
successive victories, he at length retook Ispahan, and drove the 
invaders completely out of the empire. In the course of so many 
successes, the troops contracted a stronger attachment to Nadir 
than to him for Whom they had taken up arms; and this bold 
chief, finding himself within reach of the supreme power, placed 
(he prince under restraint, allowing him the mere epithet and 
shadow of royalty. He afterwards pnt out his eyes, and seized 
the kingdom in his own person, under his original name of Nadir 
Shah. 

The new monarch was not content to be master of Persia; but, 
confident in the bravery and affection of his followers, he resolved 
to carry his conquests into the neighbouring countries. He 
invaded the territory of the Afghans themselves, and having 
reduced Cabul and Candahar, at length approached the..frontier 
of India. He professed to have no intention or wish to penetrate 
into that region,—for which historians in general give him credit; 
but we shou]d hesitate in ascrihing to the daring usurper so much 
moderation. At all events, sufficient grounds or pretences were 
not long wanting. A number of his countrymen who had fled 
from him found an asyinm in Hindostan. An ambassador and 
his escort, whom he sent to demand that these fugitives should 
be delivered up, were murdered by the inhabitants of Jellalabad; 
and Mohammed, under the advice of his arrogant and imprudent 
courtiers, refused to grant satisfactioa for this outrage. The 
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PewiKn prince advanced, burning for revenge, and, probably not 
without some aecret antidpation of ulterior objects, inarched iritb 
Buch rapidity, by way of Peshawur and Lahore, that he was 
within four days’ inarch of Delhi before the supine emperor was 
aware of his approach. The latter then hastily mustered his 
troops, and obtained the able assistance of Saadut Khan; hut 
that officer, not duly aware of the high talent and tralonr opp(^ 
to him, committed the fatal error of quitting hts intrencbments, 
and hazarding an engagement in the field with the veteran forces 
of Nadir. The effeminate pomp of an Indian host was quite unfit 
to contend with the rude valour of these pastoral ban^; hence 
the imperial army was totally routed,’’ and their commander taken. 
A series of transactions now followed, which are not very dis¬ 
tinctly related by historians. Saadut, it is sdd, n^otiated a 
treaty, by which the ether agreed to evacuate the empire on the 
payment of a subsidy of two crOreB of rnpees .(two millions ster¬ 
ling). The Persian seemed so entirely satisfied with this arrange¬ 
ment, that the emperor and the Nizam-nl-Mnlk hesitated not to 
visit him, and thns put themselves within the grasp of the 
invader. Then, however, as is reported, ihe captive general, 
disappointed at finding that the office of vizier, which he claimed 
as the reward of this service, was to be oonfinred on the nizam, 
disclosed to the enemy the aeert^ rf the ii^|nn ded wealth con¬ 
tained in the palace and capital of lyu^and for which two 
crores of rupees were a molt inadequate ransom., l^e should 
require fuller evidence beibn we could believe‘^such treachery in 
one whose conduct had hitherto been so IlDnourable; nor was it 
likely that the riches of Delhi were so littie^nown as to be con¬ 
fined to the honour and fidelity' of a single diief. May we nbt 
suppose, with greater piobabilfty^ that the terms of the treaty 
were discussed by Nadir, and his friendly professions made, soldy 
to induce the emperor and the nizam to commit the almost incre¬ 
dible imprndenee of pladnf themsdves in Ms power. Certain it 
is, that having thns obt^ed poBBession of their penoii, he 

marched forward and made himself master of the roeia^olia. 
s 
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Nadir seems to have entered it with the intention of acting 
moderatelj, and of protecting the inhabitants from outrage. For 
two days the strictest discipline was observed; but unfortunately, 
iD the course of the second night, a rumour was spread of bis 
death, when the Hindoos, emboldened to a rain resistance, killed 
a number of his troops. Their commander, whose fierce spirit 
had been with difficulty restrained, roused to the utmost fury by 
this outrage, issued orders for a general massacre in every house 
Or lane where the body of a murdered Persian could be found. 
Till mid-day the streets of Delhi streamed with blood; after 
which the conqueror sufiered himself to be appeased,—and so 
complete a control ffid he exercise over his rude followers, that 
at his mandate the sword was immediately sheathed. The im¬ 
perial repontories were now ransacked, and found to contain 
specie, nch robes, and, above all, jewels to an almost incredible 
value. The Mogul emperors, since the first accession of their 
dynasty, had been indefatigable in the collectioh of these objects 
fiom every quarter, by presents, purchase, or forfeiture | and the 
store Tiad been cmtinujdly augmented without suffering any 
alienation, or being exposed to fiirmgn plunder. The invaders 
continued during thirtyrfive days to extract, by threats, torture, 
and every severityjj^jpie h^^twasures of that splendid capital. 
Historians heBitaii|^^ to M&imie the spoil carried off by the 
Iranian monarch aM 'tila officers thirty-tWo millions sterling, 
of which at least one-half ,wtts in diamonds and other jewels. 

Nadir made no attempt tb retain India, though it lay prostrate 
ai his feet. He hsfi*probably the sagacity to perceive diat so 
vast tkoniirj and Persia wera incapable of being united into one 
kingdom. He iQontented himself^with exacting the eesnon of 
Cabdl, fiandahar, and all the provineea west of the Indus; then, 
seating Mohammed anew on the Mogul throne, he gave him some 
adntaiy advices, and deputed wiQiont leaving a soldier or retain¬ 
ing ^feriafied post inHindostan. Yet t^empin^ already greatly 
•unk, lost by (id* diaoomfitifte the li^»;ramiiknt of respect which 
<Jt had luthuto commanded. - In Bohiknind, a hQIy district closel 
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condguoos to tbe rapital, some refugee chiefs of the Afghan race, 
with the brave inhabitants of the conntiy itself, formed an inde> 
pendent state, which defied the imperial power. They were, it is 
tme, obliged to give way before the united force of the vizier and 
the Nabob of Oude; bat they held themselves in readiness to take 
advantage of those convulsions to which the saocessorl of Akbar 
were constantly becoming more and more exposed. 

The western nations had learned the ronte to Delhi, and .were 
not likely to forget it. Nadir, eight years after leav^t^ India, 
was assassinated in his tent at Meshed, in Ehorasan; #heretipon 
the dominion which had been formed by him, and kept together 
by his prudence and vigour, fell quickly to piecw. Ahmed 
Abdalla, one of his officers, an Afghan by birth, bang joined by 
a part of the army, hastened home, and forthwith proclaimed 
‘himself king of his native land, and, amid the distractions that 
followed the death of his master, succeeded without difficulty in 
making good his claim. Finding hiniself thus seated in the 
undisturbed possession of a strong countty, with a brave p^mla- 
tion, which had often given cmqaeron to Hihdostan, he could 
not resist the temptation of follonpuig the fisot^ps of Nadir. In 
1747 he passed the Indus, plundered the mty of Sirhind, and 
defeated the vizier, who fell in that engagemoit; but being dis* 
concerted by some unexpeeted obstacles,. ai(|||j^rtioalarly by the 
explosion of a magazine, he ^ nqt then puli his oonqu^ any 
forther. 

Soon after this expedition the emperor died, and was snooeeded 
by his son, Ahmed Shah, daring trhbse sh'Sl rugn, aa if foreign 
enemies had not bwn suffiment, tim court was perpetually dis> 
tracted by intestine dissemd^ The sovereogn and his vu^ 
were now almost in regular opp^tion, Abtund bmg oppresaed 
by one of these officers, Sufider Jong, employed against him 
Ghazee-ud-Dien, grandson to |lkam-ul>Mnlk, who had died al 
the age of 104.; This Jtmiig men, holding ^ rank of Amaer- 
nl-Omrafa, made ooasid^j|pe eSbrts to retrieve the afiUn ct ^ 
empire. He comp^ed^O^ tizier, w1m> had even set qp another 
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monarch, to relinquish his station. He undertook an expedition 
against the Jauts, a wild tribe inhabiting the hilly tracts in the 
most western provinces, and who, amid the general anarchy, bad 
shaken off the yoke. Bat, while thus employed, he excited the 
jealousy of his master the emperor, who, adopting the views of a 
new favourite, concerted with the enemy a plan for his destruction. 
Aided, however, by the Mahratta chief Holkar Mulhar, he com¬ 
pletely baffled these designs, obtained possession of his master’s 
person, put out his eyes, and raised to the throne a son of Jehan- 
der Shah, under the empty but imposing title of Aulumgire the 
Second. 

The empire was now in a most distracted condition; there was 
scarcely a power so insignificant as not to think itself sufflciently 
strong to trample on it The Afghans had completely conquered 
the provinces of Moultan and Lahore; the Seiks, in the same 
quarter, daily augmented their numbers and strength; the Jauts 
and Rohillas continued their predatory inroads; while the Mahrattas 
extended their incursions, in the course of which they had even 
passed the Jumna, and ofitained an important settlement in Rohil- 
cund. Ghazee-nd-Dien precipitated the disaster by a rash attempt 
at conquest, to which 'his power was wholly inadequate. An 
Afghan lady having been intrusted by Ahmed Abdalla with the 
government of Lahore, the vizier, under pretence of negotiating 
a marriage with her daughter, seized her person, and brought 
her a prisoner to DelhL At this outrag^e the indignation of the 
barbarian king knew no bounds. He hastened at the head of a 
Tiat army, and mad^lfii unresisted entrance into the capital, which 
was givenmp to a sack almost as dreadful as it had suffered from 
Nadir. A most extraordinary scene then ensued. The emperor 
besought the invader not to leav% him without protection against 
his own vizier, who had raised him indeed to nominal power, bot 
treated him as a mere pageant, while he himself exerrised all the 
real authority. Ahmed aceordingly made some arrangements for 
this purpose, placing Anlurngire nn^ the guardianship of a 
Rohilla diief; but these measures, ^r his departure, proved 
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wholly iD8u£6dent Ghazee-ud-Dien (for so, to prevent confu¬ 
sion, we shall continue to call him, though he now chose to entitle 
himself Umad-ul-Mulk), having formed an alliance with the 
Mahrattas, easily obtained possession both of the capital and the 
sovereigrf. That unfortunate prince at first pretended a recon¬ 
ciliation, but being soon after detected in a correspondence with 
the adverse party, was assassinated, and his body thrown into the 
Jumna. Yet Ghazee-ud-Dien himselfl unable to withstand the 
numerous enemies who surrounded him, was at no distant period 
obliged to seek refuge in a castle belonging to the Jauts. 

Without attempting to thread further this labyrinth of treason, 
we may observe generally, that the Mogul throne had now almosi 
ceased to retain any degree of weight or importance. The contesl 
for the empire of India lay entirely between the Afghans and thi 
Mahrattas ; and the latter, taking advantage of the absence o 
their rivals, determined upon a grand attempt to secure completi 
possession of Hindostan. Bringing up from the Deccan at 
immense body of cavalry, and being aided by the Seiks, the} 
overran not only the metropolitan provinces of Agra and Delhi, 
but also those of Moultan and Lahore,Mind drove the Afghani 
beyond the Indus. Ahmed Abdalla, however, was not of a cha¬ 
racter tamely to allow these fine countries to be wrested from hii 
kingdom. He soon crossed the river with' a formidable army 
and was joined by many chiefs who were exasperated at thi 
incursion of the Mahrattas. These plunderers at firat* retreated 
and allowed him to occupy Delhi; but b am^ iatelv intrenchei 
themselves in a strong camp, which he did not venture to attack 
Pressed, however, by want of provisions, they imprudently cami 
out and gave battle, when thejoexperienced a total defeat; theii 
army of 80,000.men*being almost entirely destroyed, and Duttal 
Sindia, their general, killed. Another body under Holksr wai 
surprised near Seenndra, and so completely worsted, that he lum 
self fled naked with a handful of folloirers. 

The Mahrattas, though humbled by this disaster, were not dis 
couraged; and they resolved to make the most extraordinary cxer 
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tions for retrieviDg their fortunes. Before the close of the year, 
they had assembled a force of 140,000 men, commanded by Sew- 
dasheo Rao, called the Bhovr, nephew to their peishwa or supreme 
prince; and that chief, being joined by the rizier and the Jant 
leaders, advanced upon Delhi. The deep stream of th% Jumna, 
swelled by the rains, separated the armies; but, though it could 
not be forded, the daring spirit of Abdalla impelled him to plunge 
into its waters, and swim across with his whole army. This 
achievement, which was almost without example, struck dismay 
into the host of the Mahrattas. Though triple the number of their 
antagonists, they did not venture to face them in the open field, 
but shut themselves up in an intrenched camp at Panniput, on a 
spot where the fate of the empire has been repeatedly decided. 
Ahmed for some time merely hovered round them and cut off 
their supplies; at length he ventured on an attempt to carry their 
position, but was obliged to retire without any important success. 
Encouraged by this result, and distressed as formerly by the want 
of provisions, his active foe determined again to risk a battle in 
the open plain. Placing their artillery in front, they advanced 
with that impetuosity bj which they were accustomed to carry all 
before them. The Afghan commander caused his troops to hold 
themselves in reserve till the enemy had nearly come up;—then 
gave the signal for a general charge. The light horse of the 
mountains were never able to resist, even for a short interval, the 
heavy cavaliy of the more northern nations. On the first onset a 
complete rout took^^lace; their host was so scattered in every 
direction that only a remnant reached the Deccan; while 22,000 
prisoners, 00,000 horses, with an immense booty, fell into the 
hands of the conquerors. 

It was now easy for the victorious Abdalla to seat himself on 
the vacant throne of the Mogul; but he seems not to have felt 
any ambition for this high dignity. Perhaps he was sensible 
that, amid such a general agitation throughout Hindustan, and 
with so many nations in arms, such an acquisition was too distant 
from the centre of his dominions to be retained with advantage. 
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CoDteuting himself with the provinces west of the I“dus he 
quitted in a few months the seat of government, leaving there 
Alee Gohur, eldest son of Anlumgire II., in possession of the 
empty but still venerated title of Great Mogul to be he tool or 
the iptive of the first daring warrior who should seize the capital. 
Having traced the decline of this mighty empire to so low an ebb, 

“ .Si ... p.»e till .1 k*™ ‘k» "“sr’ •“ r 

power from a distant continent, which has seated herself on its 
rains, and obtained a complete supremacy over all the states 

India. 
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« 

First Territorial A^olritiuna—War between France and £Q|^d->Early Settlements of tUe 
Freneb-^Tlidir Establishment at Pon(Uchen7—Enterprises of Labonrdonnahh—He t^es 
Madras—Superseded by Dnplela^^dicherry bede^—ConoktsloQ of Peace—EngUsb 
Expedition to Taojore—Contests for the Sorerel^tlea of Sonthem India—The French 
Interpose—Cain a complete Victory—They are expelled by Nasir Jong^The EngUtii 
Join him—His Death—Soccesslon and Death of Mlrzapha Jong—Salabat Jang— Exploits 
of Cllre—Advuitages over the French—Their Inflaence in the Deoean—Form a Con¬ 
federacy against the English—Siege of Trichinopoly—Acqolsitlons of the French—Recall 
of Duplelx—Treaty conoloded—The CoUerlee—War of ITdd^Lally takes the Command- 
Bednees Fort St David—Siege of Madras—Raised—French defeated at Wandewash—-Siege 
ef Pondloberry—Its Snrnmder—Crnel Treatment of Daily In France. 

The voyages of the English, related in a former part of this 
work,* were personal adventures, undertaken with a mingled 
view to discovery, commerce, and piracy, rather than to any fixed 
scheme of conquest or dominion. Their forts accordingly were 
erected as depositories for goods, or to supply commercial facilities, 
bat not with any aim at territorial possession. It was not till 
1689 that their views seem to have extended to the latter object. 
In the instructions issued to their agents during that year, they 
intimate that the increase of their revenue was henceforth to 
occupy as much attention as their merchandise; that they wished 
to be “ a nation in India;” and they quote with unmerited applause 
the conduct.ot the Dutch, who, they assert^ in the advices sent to 
their governors, wrote ten paragraphs concerning tribute for one 
relative to trade. ^W^means of gratifying this di^>oBition were 
as yet very Iknited; as certain small portions of territory aronnd 
Bombay and Madras comprised thf whole extent of their Indian 
sovereignty. They held themselves ready, however, to pnrehase 
every city or district which the native princes could, by any motive, 
be prevailed ujwn to alienate; and in this way they acquired Teg- 
napatam on the Coromandel coast, which they garrisoned, and 
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gave it the name of Fort St. David. Nine years after, they 
made a more important acquisition. Azim Ooshann, whom 
his &ther, Anrengzebe, had nominated Viceroy of Bengal, hot 
who, contemplating a straggle for the soccession to the empire, 
and standing in need of treasure to forward his schemes, was 
induced, in 1698, to sell to the Com^y the zemindarshipe of 
the towns and districts of Chutanutty, Govindpore, and Calcutta, 
—the last destined soon to beocnne the capital of JBritish India. 
Here they began, though not without due circumspection, to 
erect Fort William, which, in 1707, was made the seat of a presi¬ 
dency. 

The superior skill of Europeans in medicine, which had first 
enabled them to obtain a footing in Bengal, now afforded an oppor¬ 
tunity of greatly extending their infi^nence. In 1715, under the 
reign of the Emperor Feroksere, the residents sent two &ctors, 
with an Armenian merchant, on a commercial mission to Delhi. 
The principal object was defeated, in a manner similar to that of 
Roe and others, by the intrigues of the omrahs, and of Jafifier 
Khan, governor of Bengal. But his majesty happening to labour 
under a severe illness, which the ignorance of tiie native physicians 
rendered them unable to treat with suKess, was completely cured 
by a medical gentleman, named Hamilton, who accompanied the 
embassy. For this signal service he not only received large 
presents, but obtained the valuable grant of three villages in the 
vicinity of Madras, with liberty to purchase in Bengal’thirty-seven 
additional townships; an arrangement which .wou ld have secured 
a territory extending ten miles upwards firom Calcutta. The 
emperor conferred also the still more important privily of intro¬ 
ducing their goods and conve^ng them through the provinee - 
without doty or search. But the acquisirion of these districts 
was frustrated by the hostility of the naltob, who by private threats 
deterred the owners from consenting to the purchase. Still, fte 
permission of free trade, though limited to foreign exports and 
imports, proved of the greatest importan^ and soon rendered 
Calcutta a very flourishing settlement 
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A considerable time now elapsed without any farther change in 
the territorial relations of the Company. They complain of the 
extravagance of their serrants, which involved them in debt to 
the native shroffs and merchants; but this evil seems to have been 
in a good measure remedied. Having estahlishmenta* supported 
at a moderate expense, which enabled them to carry on trade with 
security and advantage, they gradually extended their operations 
till the annual sales amounted to the considerable sum of about 
two millions sterling; whence they were enabled to pay a dividend 
of seven or eight per cent on their capital. Perhaps it would 
have been fortunate had this state of things remained unaltered; 
but the war which broke out in 1744 between the French and 
British produced an entire change in the position of the Company, 
both in regard to its internal management, and relatively to the 
powers of Europe and of India. To understand this, we must 
look back for a moment to the first establishments formed by the 
French in the eastern world. 

That people, though they had suffered themselves to be far 
outstripped in the progress of maritime greatness by the English 
and Dutch, had yet at an early period displayed a spirit of enter¬ 
prise. Even in 1503 an expedition had been fitted out by some 
merchants of Rouen; which, however, experienced a complete 
failure, in consequence probably of the imperfect nautical skill 
then possessed by their mariners. Attempts, though on a small 
scale, and ‘generally unsuccessful, were made early in the next 
century; but it was not till 1642 that a considerable company 
was at length 4ka^bed. Unluckily that body directed their 
main attefition to the formation of a settlement on Madagascar, a 
largo and fimitful island, whicl^ it was easy to describe as afford¬ 
ing ample scope for cultivation and commerce. But it yielded no 
commodity suited to the markets of Europe; its inhabitants, too, 
were numerous and ferocious, and soon became formidable to a 
power which attempted to take possession of their territory. The 
settlers were involv^ in a harassing warfare, and with difficulty 
maintained, at certam points on the coast, a few wooden tenements 
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dignified with the titk of forts, which involved them in expense 
without yielding any profit. 

The first real establishment of a French East India Company 
took place,in 1664, under the auspices of Colbert, who, prompted 
by the aspiring genius of his master, Louis XIV., devoted himself 
indefatigably to the promotion of agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce. He proceeded upon the principles of that age, which 
was by no means enlightened in respect to the sound doctrines of 
political economy; and hence, exclusive grants, exorbitant privi¬ 
leges, and the removal of competition, were the expedients by 
which it was then attempted to make any branch of industry 
fionrish. Such was Colbert’s system, when ho submitted to the 
king the plan of an East India Company, to carry on trade with 
a capital of 15,000,000 livres (£625,000), and supported by the 
most extravagant encouragements. They received an exclusive 
charter for fifty years; they were exempted from all taxes; and 
the government came under the singular obligation of reimbursing 
them for all the losses which they might snstmn in the course of 
the first ten years,—a stipulation which actually subjected the 
state to the payment of a large sura. The funds supplied by 
individuals not being equal to the amount of the proposed capital, 
limited as it was, three millions were advanced out of the treasury; 
while the nobles, and all the opulent classes connected with the 
court, were induced to follow the example. 

The management of the Company was neither juditnous nor 
fortunate. They began by endeavouring to turn Madagascar to 
some account, and sent thither a large colo^f’^ost of whom 
perished under the influence of climate, fatigue, and the hostility 
of the natives. The survivorg were afterwards employed in 
occupying the islands of Ceme and Mascarenhas, which at a later 
period, under the names of Mauritius and Bourbon, rose to some 
degree of prosperity. After the failure of the attempt at Mada¬ 
gascar they sent vessels to India, and formed settlements on 
diflisrent points of its coast. In 1668 tlmy established their 
principal factory at Surat, under the dircemn of Caron, one of 
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their countrymen, who had spent most of his life in the service of 
Holland. The prospects at first appeared rather promising; hut, 
being involved in dispute with the native powers, and finding the 
trade nltimately nnprosperous, they thought fit to take theit 
departure very suddenly, leaving their debts unpaid,—an omis¬ 
sion which of course precluded their return. Attempts were 
afterwards made to secure a position at Trincomalee in Ceylon, 
and at St. Thomas on the Coromandel coast; but both were 
defeated by the jealousy of the Dutch. Their affairs, therefore, 
would have become desperate, had not M. Martin, an officer pos¬ 
sessed of talent and patriotism, collected the scattered adventurers 
and fixed them at Pondicherry; where, by judicious and condlia- 
tory conduct, he gained the attachment of the inhabitants, opened 
an advantageous trade, and soon raised the settlement to a very 
prosperous condition. 

When the French and English first came into mutual collision, 
the former had no station of much consequence on the continent 
of India except that just named; but*it was of very considerable 
importance, being well fortjfed, and having some extent of terri¬ 
tory attached to it. They had smaller factories at Mabfi and 
Carical, as well as at Chandemagore in Bengal. In 1744 hos¬ 
tilities broke out between the two nations, which were carried on 
in Europe with g;reat animosity. The French Company appear 
to have been rather desirous that the war shonld not extend to 
the Indiim Seas; but their naval officers, on the contraiy, were 
fired by hopes ^^Jpry from an attack on the English settlements 
in that quvtdf, mfore they could be placed in a posture of de¬ 
fence. Labonrdonnais, a person of great talent and most inde¬ 
fatigable activity, who bad raised himself through all the ranks 
of the navy, was now governor of Manritius and Bourbon; and 
these islands, by his exertions, almost without assistance from 
home, had become very flourishing. Happening to be in France 
when the war was in preparation, he made proposals, both to the 
Company and the mwstry, for an attack upon the enemy’s esta- 
blishmenta The fomer were altogether averse to bis scheme; 
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but the government unknown to them sanctioned it, and even 
engaged to furnish two ships, which however were afterwards 
withheld. The adventurer returned to his command with the 
most resolute determination to prosecute his design, though pos¬ 
sessed of very slender resources. With this view he detained the 
vessels which happened to touch there, and employed them in the 
expedition; he brought the sailors, many of whom had never 
fired a gun, into regular training; and he supplied by variona 
inventions the defective means of eqnipment In June 1746, he 
arrived at Pondicherry, after a slight action with an English 
naval force on the coast. Here, too, he had to overcome certain 
obstacles raised by Dupleix, before be was permitted to sail with 
his squadron to attack Madras. 

This city was not only the capital of the English possessions, 
but one of the chief settlements at that time formed by the Euro¬ 
peans in India. It comprised within its district a population of 
not less than 250,000, of whom, however, only 300 were from 
this quarter of the globe, including 200 soldiers. These lived in 
Fort St. George, surrounded merely by a slender wall, with four 
ill-constructed bastions and batteries; and hence, it is obvious, 
they had very small means of defence, and did not, in the use of 
them, display any heroism. After sustaining a bombardment of 
five days, in which two or three houses were demolished, and four 
or five men killed, they capitulated on the 10th September 1746. 
They obtained, indeed, the singular condition, tha^ ^bonrdon- 
nais, after having regularly occupied the place and taken possession 
of the Company’s magazines and warehouses, within a stipu¬ 

lated period, and on pa 3 m>ent of a fixed ransom, restore Madras to 
the English. That officer, having made this important acquisition 
without the loss of a single mai!^ returned to Pondicherry. 

But there he did not meet with sneh a reception as he merited. 
Dupleix, an aspiring and ambitious man, who could not brook 
any rival in power, thwarted all his schemes, and exposed him to 
repeated mortifications, till at lengtii he gave up the contest, and 
sailed for France. There, too on the rep!§sentations of his snpe- 
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nor officer, he was treated io a manner altogether nnworthy of 
his long and faithful services, being thnown into the Bastile, 
whence he was not liberated tilHhe end of three years, soon after 
which he died. 

Dupleiz, who was thus left in the supreme command of affairs 
in India, was a veiy extraordinary character. From his father, 
who had been a &rmer-general and a director of tho East India 
Company, he inherited an immense fortune, which he was taught 
to employ in the pursuits of commerce. Being sent out origin¬ 
ally as first member of the council at Pondicherry, and afterwards 
as superintendent at Chandemagore, he at once, by his public 
measures, rendered this last settlement extremely prosperous, and 
by an extensive trade largely augmented his private wealth. 
His talents and success recommended him to the important sta¬ 
tion of Governor of Pondicherry. Although, from feelings of 
jealousy, he had quarrelled with Labourdonnais, and succeeded in 
removing him, yet his mind was enthusiastically and intensely 
devoted to the same system of policy. Neither Caesar nor Alex¬ 
ander ever formed more magnificent schemes of conquest than 
this mercantile ruler of French India. His first object was to 
follow up the advantage gained over the English, and thoroughly 
to root out that rival nation from the coast of Coromandel. La- 
bonrdonnaia had, as already mentioned, stipulated on certain con¬ 
ditions to restore Madras, after a temporary occupation of it; and 
as a man pf<hononr. he was resolved to make good his engage¬ 
ment,—a design wholly foreign to the grasping ambition of 
Dnpleix. Un^UvOtherwise to accomplish bis object, he made 
such arrangements as to delay the period of surrender till the de- 
partnre of that dffieer, and then contrived to draw forth from the 
eituens of Pondicherry a remonsfrance against giving op a place 
the possession of which was so important to their security. In 
pretended oomplianoe with this request, Madras was not only re¬ 
tained, but exposed to a species of plunder, while the governor 
and principal inhabitants were carried prisoners to the French 
settlement 4 
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This step was forthwith followed by an expedition on his part 
for the fednction of Fort Si David, while his confidence was 
greatly heightened by an event which forms a memorable era in 
the annals of Indian warfare. The Nabob of Arcot, having 
espoused the English cause, had sent his son witl| 10,000 men, 
to endeavour to retake Madras on their behalf. The French had 
only 1200 soldiers to defend the city, with which force they hesi¬ 
tated not to attack the numerous army of the nabob; when, by 
their superior discipline and the expert management of their 
artillery, they gained a complete and decisive victory. The 
superiority of even a handful of Europeans over the tumultuary 
bands which compose an Asiatic host had long ago been proved 
by the Portuguese; but the example of their success was nearly 
forgotten; and both French and British had been accustomed to 
view the Mogul as a powerful and mighty monarch, whom it was 
vain with their slender means to think of resisting. The spell 
was again broken; and the settlers of either nation leamri a les¬ 
son which they failed not soon to reduce to practice with the most 
extensive and terrible effect. 

The present object of Duplcix was simply the reduction of Fort 
St David, against which he led a force of 1700 men, mostly 
European; while the English had only 200 of their own troops, 
with a body of undisciplined natives. As the French, however, 
were advancing in full confidence, the nabob’s army surprised them 
by a sudden attack, and obliged them to retreat with ipme loss. 
A detachment was afterwards sent by sea to attempt the surprise 
of Cuddalore, a town immediately contiguous ie=t^ort St David, 
but a heavy gale springing up t^liged them to return. > He then 
employed all his address to gain over the nabob; being particn- 
larly careful to impress on thaf prince a lofiy idea of his own 
power, trusting to the maxim regularly acted upon by Indian 
grandees, of studying only immediate advantage, and espousing 
always the side which they believe to be the strongest His 
highness being informed of the arrival of a great additional finoe, 
was led to credit the pretensions of the French; and, deserting 
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onr countrymen, of urhom he had been the sworn and active ally, 
concluded a treaty with their enemies, which was cemented by a 
visit from his son, who was ’received with all that ostentatious 
pomp in which eastern rulers delight. 

Dnpleix now vigorously resumed his enterprise. He crossed 
the river, and took up a strong position in front of Fort St. 
David, when a fleet under Admiral GrifiSn, with a considerable 
reinforcement of troops, was seen to enter the road. The French 
again retreated, and the English received some further recruits. 
At length, in January 1748, Major Lawrence, an experienced 
officer, assumed the command; after which the two nations re¬ 
mained for some time so equally matched that neither ventured 
upon any serious movement The governor of Pondicherry 
indeed undertook a midnight attack upon Cnddalore; but his 
approach being discovered, his men were repulsed with consider¬ 
able loss. 

The face of Indian affairs was soou entirely changed by the 
arrival of an English expedition of nine ships of war, having on 
board 1400 men, who, with those already in the country, formed 
the largest European army ever seen in that part of India. The 
British were then completely in a condition to undertake offensive 
operations; and they determined to strike a blow at the main 
strength of the enemy by besieging Pondicherry. As the French 
had no force which could oppose them in the field, the siege was 
undertaken with the fairest prospect of success. It was not, how¬ 
ever, carried on with due prompUtnde and vigour. A long delay 
«was ineurredJjtiMducing a small fort two mUes distant from the 
dty; and w&n the trmiches were at length opened before the 
jdace itself, they were not found to be sufficiently near for (he 
artillery to fire with effect; anS before this error was amended, 
the rainy season had set in, sickness spread among the troops, 
and it was deemed necessary to desist from the attempt. The 
French frit extraordinary exultation at this repulse, which they 
boasted of as a splendid victory; but before they could derive 
auy advantage from it, tidings arrived that peace had been con- 
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eluded in Europe, of which one of the conditions was the relin¬ 
quishment of Madras. Hence the two nations were placed exactly 
in the same position as before the war. 

But this treaty, instead of restoring tranquillity to India, served 
only to give a wider range to warlike operations in that quarter 
of the world; for the two parties, having each a large disposable 
force, began to look round for some object on which it might be 
advantageously employed. The events of the preceding war had 
disclosed the weakness of the native governments, and left room 
to hope for the establishment of a wide dominion ovst this rich 
and beautiful region. 

The English made the first movement. A prince of Tanjore 
named Sahujec, who had been dethroned by a brother, craved 
their aid to reinstate him, and offered in return the fortress and 
district of Devicottah, advantageously situated on the banks of 
the Coleroon. In 1749, they undertook an expedition against 
that stronghold; but, disappointed by want of concert between the 
fleet and the army, and receiving no aid from the naUves, they 
returned without having even attempted its reduction. Mortified 
by this failure, they proceeded a second time against the place, 
the ships now conveying the soldiers to the mouth of the river, 
whence they ascended in boats to the town. After considerable 
difficulties, and a severe contest, in which Lieutenant Clive, after¬ 
wards so eminent in Inffian history, distinguished himsdf by dar¬ 
ing valour, they obtained possession of the fort Its capture was 
immediately followed up with a treaty, by which its occupation 
was secured to the English, who, in return, aban^fened the cause 
of the prince for whom they had taken arms. T^>stipolsted 
even to keep him in confinement, and thereby render him inca¬ 
pable of troubling his rivM, provided he received a pension of £400 
a-year. Thb arrangement, it need not be remarked, was fu 
from being honourable to our countrymen, who seem, however, to 
have been altogether deomved in their expectations of co-'opera- 
tkm from the people of Tanjore. 

The French, meantime, were playing a much higher game, and 
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openly aspiring to a direct ascendency in Sonthem India. We 
despair of conducting onr readers in a satisfactory manner throngb 
the dark maze of Carnatic intrigue, or the barharons names and 
nninteresUng characters who were employed in it. It may be 
premised, that whenever an Indian prince dies, no respect is paid 
to the principle of primogeniture, or to any fixed law of succes¬ 
sion. His sons, grandsons, nephews, or even more distant rela¬ 
tions, advance claims to the sovereignty, which they forthwith 
endeavour to support by an appeal to arms. Tho dissensions of 
the Deccan arose upon the death of Nizani-ul-Mulk, who may be 
remembered as acting a part in Mogul history, and of SadatuUah, 
nabob of the Carnatic. Both these offices, originally subordinate 
appointments under the Emperor of Delhi, had, in the decline of 
that dynasty, become gradually independent For these, instead 
of Nazir Jung and Anwar-ud-Dien, the rightful or at least actual 
possessors, there appeared Mirzapha Jung and Chunda Sabeb, 
who aspired, the former to be Soubahdar of the Deccan, the latter 
to be Nabob of the Carnatic. Having united their interests, they 
had assembled an army of 40,000 men, and eagerly courted the 
aid of Dupleix. This ambitious governor conceived that, by fill¬ 
ing the two great thrones of the south of India, to which exploit 
he judged his forces adequate, he should become the undisputed 
master of that extensive country; and therefore he sent D’Auteuil 
with 2300 men, of whom 400 were Europeans, to join the allied 
troops. The combined armies then marched to attack Anwar-nd- 
Dien, the reigning nabob, who, with 20,000 followers, was en¬ 
camped at Amboor, a strong post guarding one of the principal 
passes inuri^e Carnatic. He had thrown acroas the ravine an 
intrenchment defended by cannon, served by a small band of 
Europeans; when D’Auteuil, aihhitious to display the valour of 
his countrymen and their high discipline, offered with only his 
few French soldiers to storm the lines. The Indian chiefs dosed 
with the proposal; though the undertaking proved somewhat 
more formidable than had been anticipated. The artiUery of the 
enemy, being strong and well-directed, repulsed two saooessive 
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RttackB; but (be assailants, animated by the consciousness that 
they were fighting in the view of three armies, rushed on a third 
time, and carried the fortifications. They then pushed forward 
against the main body, where the nabob, mounted on an elephant, 
with his standard displayed, and surrounded by his chosen 
cavalry, was loudly encouraging the troops. But almost immedi¬ 
ately a ball fired by a Cafire soldier went through his heart, and 
he dropt to the ground dead. A total rout instantly ensued; the 
camp, a very ample booty, sixty elephants, with all the artiUety 
and stores, fell into the hands of the victors. The princes forth¬ 
with resolved to march upon Arcot, which surrendered without 
resistance. 

Mohammed Ali, son to the fallen nabob, and heir of his throne, 
fled to Trichinopoly, a very strong city, the possession of which 
gave him still a hold upon the Carnatic. Dupleix pressed in the 
most urgent manner upon the confederate generals that they 
should not lose a moment, but hasten to the attack of the fortress, 
which was probably in a very imperfect state of defence. The 
Indian princes, however, chose rather to begin by marching into 
Arcot and Pondicherry, where they made a display of their pomp 
as soubabdor and nabob; and when they at last took the field, it 
was to proceed, not, as he had recommended, against Trichinopoly, 
but against the more remote and unimportant city of Tanjore. 
This decision, however, proceeded from a secret motive; their 
treasury being completely exhausted, they felt the necessity of 
securing a supply by extorting fiom the rajah some heavy arrears 
of tribute. The town bordering on the delta of tkft^leroon and 
the Caveiy, was wealthy and splendid, adorned with* a pagoda 
which eclipses in magnitude all other stmetnres in the south of 
India. From the opulent ruler of this state they demanded the 
payments due to the Mogul, and claimed by them as bis repre¬ 
sentatives. Had they even prosecuted this demand with vigour 
and promptitnde, they might probably have brought it to a speedy 
issue; but they sufiered themselves to be amused by the rajah, 
who sometimes negotiated, and at other times fought, till at . 
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length they encceeded in banting open one of his gates, whereby 
he was intimidated into an agreement to pay about £900,000. 
He relnctantly consented to advance the tint instalment; bnt by 
sending first a quantity of gold and silver plate, then a lot of old 
coins, and lastly a quantity of jewels, he contrived to spin out the 
time till tidings arrived of the appearance of a new actor on the 
scene, who was destined entirely to change the aspect of affairs. 

Gbazee-nd-Dien, the eldest son of the Nizam, had attached 
himself to the Mogpil court, at which we have seen him act a con¬ 
spicuous part. Nazir Jung, the second son, had therefore suc¬ 
ceeded to the sonbahdary, of which he took upon him the foil dig¬ 
nity and titles. He was summoned, however, on a peculiar emer¬ 
gency, to join the imperial standard, and had already reached the 
Nerbudda when he learned the successful usurpations of Mirzapha 
Jung and Chunda Saheb. He then retraced his steps; and, under 
the assumed authority of the imperial court, assembled all its 
adherents and his own to join in the suppression of this daring 
rebellion: he enlisted also 30,000 Mahrattas to act as light cavalry. 
Although he moved with the slow and encumbered pomp of an 
•eastern army, he at lengtii arrived on the Carnatic frontier with 
a force which Orme supposes not to have fallen short of 300,000 
men. It then behoved the aUies to put themselves on their defence, 
and Dupleix backed them with all his resources. Having learned 
their pecuniary difficulties, he gave them a loan of £50,000, while 
he increa^ the French contingent to 2000 men. The English 
meantime, though they hod viewed with jealousy and alarm the 
late progress gf. their rivals, were very slow to embark in actual 
warfisre. STfioy had supported the cause of Hcdiammed Ali only by 
•ending very small deUchments to Trichinopoly and Tanjore; but 
when Nazir Jung arrived with *so great an army, invested with 
the foil authority of the Mogul, Major Lawrence no longer hesi¬ 
tated to march and join him with a corps of 600 men. This rein¬ 
forcement was not necessary to secure that prince’s triumph. The 
French troops were brave, but under bad management; a mutiny 
arose among the officers, thirteen of whom in one day resigned 
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their commands. At this untoward event D’Auteuil, losing all 
presence of mind, determined immediately to march with his divi¬ 
sion to Pondicherry. The cause of the confederates was then 
altogether desperate. Chunda Saheb sought safety in the French 
settlement while Miraapha Jong surrendered at discretion, and 
was immediately thrown into irons. 

Dnpleiz, notwithstanding this complete fall from the proud posi¬ 
tion which he had so lately reached, did not lose courage. He 
attempted a negotiation with Nazir Jung; and though the mission 
sent for this purpose failed, it was learned that, as the prince was 
of a weak and voluptnons character, some warlike chiefs of Afghan 
extraction, who held the principal commands in hb army, had 
entered into a conspiracy to dethrone him. The French governor 
formed a connexion with these malcontents, and likewise endea¬ 
voured to give effect to their intrigues by a military movement 
U’Autouil again took the field, surprised during the night a quar¬ 
ter of the Mogul camp, while the troops wore buried in slumber 
and the fumes of opium, and committed great havoc. Another 
detachment sent by sea reduced Masulipatam, long the chief empo¬ 
rium of this part of India, and began to fortify it. Meantime 
Major Lawrence, disgusted with repeated irregularities in the con¬ 
duct of his Indian allies, who refused to be at all guided by his 
advice, withdrew the English troops from the service of the soubah- 
dar, affording thereby full scope for the operations of the French 
commandant. That officer having sent a body of men, who de¬ 
feated the nabob and obliged him to flee to Arcot, despatched a 
force into the interior to attack Gingee, the most powerful strong¬ 
hold in all the Camatia In a midnight assault stormed 
successively the three fortified mountains which constituted the 
strength of that important plac^ and carried it with the loss of 
only twenty men. 

Nazir Jung, roused by this loss from his voluptuous supineness, 
at length took the field with an army which, notwithstanding some 
reductions, still exceeded 100,000 men,—a movement desired by 
the conspirators as extremely favonrabic to the execution of their 
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scheme. Time, however, passed on without any decisive event; 
and the aouhahdar, tired of a dull contest, which kept him from 
his favourite enjoyments, made such advantageous overtures that 
Dnpleix entered into a negotiation. The latter, notwithstanding, 
imitating the wiles of Indian policy, still kept his communications 
open with the rebellious omrahs; and it has been said that the 
treaty with Nazir Jung was actually signed, though not commu¬ 
nicated to Latoucfae, who had succeeded to the command of the 
French troops, when that ofScer was summoned by the Afghan 
insurgents to co-operate in the execution of their seditions design. 
Latouche accordingly advanced, and at four next morning attacked 
that part of the camp where the soubahdar commanded in person. 
The conflict was sharp, the Indian cavalry fighting with great 
bravery; but the discipline of the French, and the rapidity with 
which their cannon was served, enabled them gradually to pene¬ 
trate into the heart of the hostile encampment Nazir Jung, not 
destitute of personal valour, indignantly saw his troops giving way 
before a handful of Europeans; and being told that a large corps, 
under the direction of the confederate chiefs and their adherents, 
were not joining in the aotiQB, he rode up and began to reproach them 
bitterly for their cowardice. Cndapah, the leader whom he first 
addressed, made an insulting reply, and then discharged a cara¬ 
bine, by which two balls were lodged in the heart of Nazir Jung, 
who fell dead on the spot. For an Indian army to pass from one 
prince to his assassin and enemy is only the work of a moment. 
Mirzapha Jung was taken out of irons, led forth, and universally 
acknowledged Soubahdar of the Deccan, a region superior in mag¬ 
nitude to adf^uropean kingdom. 

This revolution had the effect of completely establishing the in¬ 
fluence of tjie French in Southern India. Mirzapha, reposing 
entire confidence in Dnpldx, visited him at Pondicherry, and was 
there installed with the greatest pomp in the throne of the Deccan. 
This officer, in return, was created governor under the Mogul, and 
collector of the revenue in all the countries soath of the Kistna, a 
territory little inferior in extent to France; considerable districts 
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round each of the three towns of Pondicherrj’, Carical, and Masuli- 
patam, were also ceded in perpetuity. But the victorious parties 
found themselves in that anxious and difScult position which in¬ 
evitably arises from the alliance of those who own no law human 
or divine. The Patan chiefs made most enormous demands,—to 
which, according to the maxims of oriental treason, they seemed 
entitled. Yet the fulfilment of these, and of others which would 
have followed, must have reduced Mirzapha Jung nearly to a 
cipher. Dupleix strongly represented to them tho necessity of ac¬ 
cepting much lower terms; and probably, from feeling them¬ 
selves to be in his power, they appeared at the moment cordially 
to acquiesce. When, however, Mirzapha Idl Pondicherry, and 
advanced into the interior of the Deccan, he learned that the 
defiles in his front were occupied by those very traitors assembled 
in arms to dispute his passage. The prince, ambitious to display 
his valour, marched and began the attack before his European 
allies came up, in consequence of which be suffered some loss. 
Afterwards, with their aid, be had the prospect of a complete vic¬ 
tor} , when he engaged in single combat with the Nabob of Canoul, 
by whom be was pierced through the head with a javelin, and in¬ 
stantly expired. Bnssy, the French minister, was at in the 
deepest consternation, imagining fhe influence of his countrymen 
in Indian afiairs would now be terminated, when he recollected 
that three brothers of the deceased monarch were prisoners in the 
camp. Obtaining the concurrence of the principal native leaders, 
he raised to the throne Salabat Jung, the eldest, in preference to 
the infant son of the fallen soubafadar. The new sovereign, feeling 
himself indebted to these foreigners for his elevaitn% espoused 
their interests with an ardour equal to that of his predecessor. 

The English for some time colUemplated with singular apathy 
this extensive aggran^zement of their rivals. Major Lawrence, 
who seems to have been no politician, having formerly, by bis 
desertion of Nazir Jong, lost all influence in the Indian councils, 
now, in the most critical period of French ascendency, left the 
Eaat and returned home on private business. At length the 
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subjects of Louis began to assume a deportment so lofty as con¬ 
vinced the British of their danger, should this ambitious enemy 
continue masters of the south of India. They despatched, there¬ 
fore, a body of troops under Captain Cope to defend Trichinopoly, 
the only strong position which thrir ally, Mohammed Ali, still 
retained in the Carnatic; but this officer lost a great part of his 
men in an unfortunate attempt upon Madura. Captain Gingen 
was then sent from Fort St. Darid with a larger detachment; but 
neither did they gain any earnest of that glory which their coun¬ 
trymen were afterwards to earn in Indian warfare. Having 
encountered the enemy near the fort of Volconda, they were in¬ 
stantly seized with a panic, and while the natives stood their 
ground, they fled; thus rendering themselves an object of derision 
even to their undisciplined allies. They fought better on two 
subsequent occasions; bdt at length, without attempting to master 
their antagonists in tbo field, they hastened to throw themselves 
into Trichinopoly. 

The English afterwards sent another detachment, which raised 
the European part of the garrison to GOO men; but as Chunda 
Saheb, then Nabob of Arcot, and his auxiliaries, were besieging it 
with a force greatly superior, there was much rea.-:on to fear that, 
without some effort, this last^arrier against French dominion 
must ultimately falL A now character, however, at this crisis, 
began to act a brilliant part on the scene. Mr. Clive, the son of 
a gentleman of small property in Shropshire, had gone out in a 
civil capacity; but his violent and turbulent conduct had displeased 
his superiors, and made him be considered as an intractable youth. 
On the brAicing out of the war he obtained leave to enter the 
army as an ensign, and soon showed himself better qualified for 
this active profession, where indled he distinguished himself so 
muclt as to be employed in several confidential sitnations. He 
proposed to mal;e a diversion in favour of Trichinopoly, by an 
attack on Arcot, the nabob’s capital. Having obtiuned 500 men, 
of whom only 200 were Europeans, and partly made up by volnn- 
teers from the civil service, he proceeded on this daring expedition. 
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He approached Arcot; and the garrison of the fort, merely on 
witnessing the intrepidity with which his people advanced amid 
a tempest of thunder and rain, were seized with a panic, and 
evacuated the city. He did not allow them to recover from their 
consternation, but pursued and obliged them to retreat from one 
point to another. 

The object of this enterprise was forthwith realized, aa a large 
body of the besiegers of Trichinopoly were drawn away to attempt 
the delivery of Arcot Troops were brought to the amount of 
4000, reinforced by 2000 from Vellore. According to his bold 
policy, Clive endeavoured to intimidate them by an attack on the 
city, in which these forces were stationed,—an imprudent step; 
for the most undisciplined hordes, fighting under the cover which 
streets and buildings afford, are a matdi for Utft bravest warriors. 
The natives fron. (hr 1 cn ■ poured down a destructive fire, and 
obliged the C-iglisli con.inander to retreat with a loss which he 
could very ill spare. Ho had then a nsrtl task, to defend vriith 
300 men fortifications a mild in circuit eonsi'sliiig only of a feeble 
wall, and a ditch foldable in many pbiees. He had thus full 
scope for the splendid military talents with which he was endowed. 
Lieutenant Innis, sent with a ininforcctncnt from Madras, was 
intercepted and obliged to return; but Morari llao, now at the 
head of a body of 0000 Mabiuttas, v bo liad d(., crtLd llio nabob’s 
caase when it appeared desperaU--, was animated by Iho valour of 
his ally, and promised his support. At length, on the morning 
of the 14th of'November, the g.catMu!-snh’i'.u f'-siivol, and a day 
deemed peculiarly auspicious for warlike achievements, the enemy 
made a general assault. They rushed on with a species of mad¬ 
ness, and when one detachment was driven back, another instantly 
followed. Clive was obliged to stand to the guns himself, and 
assist in firing them. But the assailants were at length repulsed, 
and finally raised the siege; and the young soldier, being thus 
left master of the field, scoured the country in different directioni, 
took possession of several important posts, and then returned to 
Sladras. 
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Meantime the force defending Trichinopoly was receiving con¬ 
tinual accessions. Major Lawrence, having arrived from Britain 
with a large reinforcement, set ont himself for that city with 400 
Europeans and 1100 sepoys. Mohammed Ali allured into his 
service Morari Rao, and by liberal promises even induced the 
Regent of Mysore to come to his assistance; and these together 
formed a corps of 20,000 men. By such additions the English 
and their friends became decidedly superior to their opponents, 
whom they determined without h^itation to attack in the open 
field. The French and their confederates no sooner discovered 
this intention than they retreated, and took up a position in the 
fortified pagoda of Seringham, strongly situated in an island 
formed by the branches of the Coleroon and the Cavery. Here, 
however, they were closely pressed by the combined armies; 
while the adherents of Chnnda Saheb, considering his cause as 
desperate, deserted in large bands. That unfortunate prince at 
length delivered himself up to the King of Tanjore, under a pro¬ 
mise of protection, which was basely violated, and he was imme¬ 
diately put to death. The French troops also capitulated, and 
were conveyed prisoners of war to Fort St. David and Trichino- 
poly. 

The highest satisfaction was now felt by the British, who con¬ 
sidered themselves complete masters of the Carnatic. But at 
Pondicherry this loss spread the deepest consternation, relieved 
only by the secret joy of those who viewed with disgust the 
haughty conduct of Dnpleix, and exulted in the failure of his 
ambitious schemes. Yet at this very time he was acting a splen¬ 
did part <^*a greater scale. His agent, Bussy, having, in the 
manner above related, placed Salabat Jung on the throne of the 
Deccan, after assisting to inflict punishment on the murderer of 
his predecessor, marched along rritb the prince to Golconda and 
Anrungabad, where he assumed the government with every cir¬ 
cumstance of oriental pomp. His pretensions, however, were not 
sanctioned by the Mi^il court, who conferred the sovermgnty on 
Ghazee-nd-Dien, the I^iUmate claimant, as eldest son to Nizam- 
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ul-Mulk. At the same time, the country was harassed by the 
attacks of a numerous Mahratta force; so that Salabat Jung 
could hope to maintain his power only by French aid, and there¬ 
fore made Bussy the chief director of his councils. 

S Dupleix, not content with these advantages, was indefatigable 
In his efforts to restore the French ascendency in the Carnatic; 
and the continual fluctuation in the plans and aUiances of Indian 
potentates afforded him the means sooner than could have been 
expected. With such persons, when in distress and applying for 
aid, it is the invariable practice to promise whatever is asked; but 
when their deliverance is effected to perform as little as possible. 
After the complete triumph of the British arms and those of Mo¬ 
hammed Ali, Major Lawrence was astounded by the intelligence 
that this prince had stipulated, as the price of the assistance which 
he obtained from the Mysorean chie^ the surrender to him of 
TrichinopolyJind its territory; and the fulfilment of this engage¬ 
ment was now imperiously demanded. On being interrogated, 
he at once admitted the promise, which he imputed to tho neces¬ 
sity of circumstances, but strenuously abjured the slightest inten¬ 
tion of adhering to it. He affected even to believe it imjtossible 
that bis ally could have seriously expected the execution of so 
unreasonable a contract; and he undertook to induce him to rest 
satisfied with the present cession of Madura, and the illusory hope 
of obtaining Trichinopoly at some future period. After much 
negotiation, and seeing that he could gun nothing more, the other 
feigned to appear contented. Yet Major Lawrence, clearly per¬ 
ceiving the regent's secret resentment, advised the Company either 
honourably to deliver up tho city, or resolutely to seizeshis person 
and that of Morari Rao, and thereby prevent the hostile machina¬ 
tions which might easily be foreseen. The Directors followed 
neither of these counsels; and the disappointed chief continued to 
meditate on plans of vengeance. The commanders of several dis- 
trieta were encouraged, by the knowledge of his present disposi¬ 
tion, to make bead against Mohammed Ali,-^raong whom was the 
Governor of Gingee, the strongest of all the fortresses; and the 
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English, in attempting to reduce it, were repulsed by the French. 
Dupleiz sent a large body of troops, which entered the territory 
of Fort St David, and at the same time captured a d.etachnient 
of Swiss proceeding thither by sea from Madras. Lawrence then 
marching out, encountered him at Bahoor, about two piiles from 
the city; and his men charging furiously with the bayonet, broW 
the centre of the enemy, who instantly throwing down their arms, 
fled in such confusion that, had not the native cavalry occupied 
themselves in securing the plunder, the rout would have been 
complete. This advantage was followed up by Captain Clive with 
the reduction, under considerable difficulties, of the forts of Cove- 
long and Chingleput; after which the state of his health obliging 
him to return home, deprived the army of his important services. 

The Mysorean general, after beginning to negotiate with the 
French, had been induced to pause by the intelligence of the 
victory gained by the English; but, learning that iHfaad not been 
followed by any decisive results, he concluded the treaty in con¬ 
junction with Morari Bao, who had also been much dissatisfied with 
his share of the booty. Dupleix likewise drew over Mortiz Ali, 
the governor of Vellore, by holding out to him the hope of being 
himself raised to the dignity of nabob; and then the French 
troops, in conjunction with the native forces, laid close siege to 
Triebinopoly. Major Lawrence was stunned by the uncapected 
intelligence that, through the negligence of the commander, this 
important place did not contain provisions for more than fifteen 
days, lie was therefore obliged to hasten instantly with his 
whole army to its relief. The men suffered considerably by a 
rapid maf& in the midst of the hot season; but they succeeded 
without opposition in entering the city. The major was then able 
to open a communication with the southern districts for a supply 
of necessaries, and obtained some assistance from the Rajah of 
Taojorc, whose alliance, however, like that of all Indian princes, 
wavered with every variation of fortune. It became impossible 
in this scarcity to ^ply the inhabitants of so great a city as 
Trichinopoly, who, to the number of 400,000, were compelled to 
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quit the place, and seek temporaiy shelter elsewhere; and the 
immense circuit of its walls was occupied only by the 2000 men 
composing the garrison. The provisioning of this important 
Vtrcss now became the prindpal object of contest, the entire 
strength of both sides being drawn aronnd it; and the French, 
Srith an immensely superior force, placed themselves in such 
positions as enabled them to intercept completely the entrance of 
convoys from the south. The brave Lawrence twice attacked, 
and, though with very inferior numbers, drove them from their 
posts, and opened the way for his supplies. On no former occa¬ 
sion, indeed, had the valour of the English troops, and their 
superiority to those of the enemy, been more signally displayed. 
The garrison, however, had nearly, by their own supineness, for¬ 
feited the benefit of all these exertions. One morning at three 
o’clock, the guard having fallen fast asleep, the French advanced 
to the assdi^ applied their scaling-ladders, made themselves 
masters of a battery, and were advancing into the city, when 
several of the soldiers happening to fall into a deep pit, their cries 
alarmed thi ir companions, some of whom fii’cd their mnskets. 
The assnil.mts thus conceiving themselves to be discovered, made 
a general dihcliargc, brat their drums, and advanced with shouts 
of Vive le Ii >i. llapjdly a considerable body of British was 
quartered nca' the spot, who were inunediately led on by Lieu¬ 
tenant Harrison to such an advantageous position, and directed 
with so much judgment, that the foremost of the stonqing-party 
were soon cut down, the ladders carried off or broken, and all of 
the enemy who had entered, to the number of 360, were made 
prisoners. Thus the enterprise, at first so premising,*can3ed to 
them a loss greater than any sustained by their arms during the 
course of this memorable siege.* Soon afterwards, however, an 
English detachment, being sent ont to escort a convoy of provi¬ 
sions, was attacked by a corps of 18,000 natives and 400 Euro¬ 
peans. An inexperienced officer, who had the command, drew up 
his men in small parties at wide interv^. Suddenly Horari 
Rao and Innis Khan, with 12,000 Mysorean horse, advanced with 
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loud shouts at full gallop and charged this ill-constructed line. 
Our countrymen had scarcely time to fire one volley, when they 
found their ranks broken by the enemy’s cavalry. Deserted by 
the sepoys, they were left, only 180 in number, without any hope 
of escape; upon which they determined to sell their lives as dearly'"' 
as possible. The whole were either killed or taken, including 
company of grenadiers, who had acted a prominent part in all the 
late victories. 

Amid these gallant exploits, the siege of Trichinopoly was pro¬ 
tracted a year and a halfi daring which neither the French nor 
their numerous allies obtained any decisive advantage. Mr. Mill 
considers the object as very unworthy of such strenuous efforts; 
yet it ought to be remembered that the Company were deciding 
on that spot the destiny of ihe Carnatic, and perhaps the very 
existence of their establishment in India. To have yielded in 
such circumstances might have realized the views of l^^eix, whose 
boast it bod been that he would reduce Madras to a fishing- 
village. 

Important events were meantime taking place at the court of 
the Deccan, where we left Bussy with his followers dictating or 
directing every movement. This influence indeed he seemed 
entitled to expect, both from the generosity and prudence of Sala- 
bat Jung, who had been raised by the French to his present lofty 
station, and by them alone was maintained in it against the Mab- 
rattas, and 6hazee-ud-Dien, whom the Mogul had authorized to 
expel him. The latter, however, as he was approaching with a 
prodigious army, died suddenly, not without suspicion, perhaps 
unjust, of^aving been poisoned by the adherents of his rival. 
Salabat being thus relieved from apprehension, the great men 
around him, viewing with much indignation the thraldom of 
their master to a handful of strangers, urged him to adopt mea¬ 
sures for extricating himself from this humiliating situation; 
and at thmr suggestion he took certain steps, which were favoured 
by a temporary abseiye of Bossy. The pay of the troops was 
srithheld, and on plausible pretexts they were broken into detach- 
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ments End sent into different qoarters. The foreigner, however, 
on his return, immediately reasBembled them; and his own force, 
aided by the alarm of a Mahratta invasion, enabled him com¬ 
pletely to dictate terms to the soubahdar. He procured the dis- 
feissal of .the hostile ministers; and, taking advantage of the 
Licumnlat^ arrears of pay, demanded and obtained, as a security 
against future deficiencies, the cession of an extensive range of 
country on the coast of Coromandel and Orissa, including the 
Northern Circars. This, in addition to former acquisitions, gave 
to the French a territory 600 miles in extent, reaching from 
Medapilly to the pagoda of Juggernaut, and yielding a revenue of 
£855,000. 

The heads of the two European presidencies, being urged by 
instructions fiom home to endeavour to bring tl^r differences to 
a terminatioi^ opened a negotiation for peace. They began with 
the farce o^||i^mining the titles by which each held their respec¬ 
tive possessions from the native powers, and particularly the 
Mogul; but the English alleging, seemingly with some reason, 
that the documents produced by the French were forged, proposed 
to reject this mode of decision altogether, and proceed at once to 
the only effectual plan of treating,—that, namely, which had a 
reference to the actual strength of each party. Upon this ground 
some mutual propositions were made, but were found too incon¬ 
sistent to afford any hope of agreement. 

Meantime this Indian contest bad given rise to warm discussions 
between the two governments in Europe. France had never 
favonred the system of encroachment followed by her viceroy; 
and this aversion was greatly strengthened by the warfii remon¬ 
strances of the English cabinet, who began to fit out a somewhat 
formidable expedition for the ^ast. After some discussion, it 
was agreed tlmt commissioners from each state should be sent, 
with full powers to adjust the differences, rather upon equitable 
prindples satisfactory to both parties, than from any consideration 
of their comparative strength and acquisitions. When G odheu, 
the Freneh envoy, arrived at Pondicherry to supersede Dupleix, 
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considerable anxiety was felt as to the manner in which the tidings 
would be received by that hanghty ruler. He had assumed the 
most lofty bearing, invested himself with the dress and ensigns c! 
a Mogul viceroy, and had often obliged the officers whom he 
admitted to audience to fall down on their knees before him. Ilii.' 
whole soul, too, was understood to be absorbed in the magnidceni) 
project of making his coimtry supreme in India. But he was too 
sound a politician not to perceive that all resistance was now vain; 
and yielding with a good grace, he was well treated, and sent 
home with honour and respect. The Company indeed gave him 
a cold reception, and refused to repay nearly £400,000 which he 
had expended out of his private fortune and credit in extending 
their dominion. All the historians inveigh bitterly against this 
treatment; yet it is impossible not to remark, that the ambitious 
and warlike policy of this governor, in furtherance of which he 
lavished immense treasures, was in direct op])Ositio|lH^e system 
which the merchants, wisely we think, were anxic^ to pursue. 
They thought themselves not at all obliged to him for spending 
such sums in the attempt to make them masters of vast provinces 
against their will; and, therefore, they did not hold their asso¬ 
ciation bound to replace advances which, although made on their 
account, were mode not only without, but even contrary to their 
instructions. The government, when appealed to, sanctioned the 
conduct of the Company, though at the same time they gave to 
Dupleix a strange and iniquitous compensation, by granting letters 
of protection against any prosecution which might be raised by 
his creditors. 

The Ptcnch commissioner, and Mr. Saunders, the English 
governor, immediately proceeded to arrange a treaty, with a view 
at once to the protection of thS native states against encroach¬ 
ment, and the equitable adjustment of the points in dispute between 
the t*o European powers. It was stipulated by the very first 
article, that all the cessions obtained from the Moors (as the people 
of the country were then called) should be restored by both parties, 
with the exception only of certain maritime stations, to be retained 
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for the security of trade; and these were to be so selected, that 
the two nations should in each particular district of the coast bo 
nearly on a footing of equality. The terms of this arrangement 
vere in general very favourable to the British, The portions of 
Isrritory which they were obliged to renounce were comparatively 
imall, and their ally, Mohammed Ali, was left undisputed ruler 
of the Carnatic; while the French resigned the immense pos¬ 
sessions which they had acquired in Orissa and the Northern 
Circars. 

But this compact, nhich was expected to have adjusted all dif¬ 
ferences between the two countries, scarcely produced a suspension 
of hostilities. The English, having secured Mohammed Ali, their 
candidate, as Nabob of tho Carnatic, considered tbemselves bound, 
and perhaps felt inclined, to support him against tho numerous 
enemies by flebom he was still surrounded. Tho Regent of My¬ 
sore declared himself determined not to recede from his pretensions 
to Trichinopoly, which rendered it necessary to maintain troops 
for the defence of that fortress. The enemy, however, were con¬ 
sidered so little formidable, that Captain Kilpatrick, who com¬ 
manded in the place, learning that tho regent was fonning a plan 
for its attack, sent a message, that if he chose to come, he himself 
would throw open the gates and meet him. The Company also 
agreed to send another corps to establish the rajah’s authority and 
collect the revenue in the provinces of Madura and Tinnevclly. 
'This promised to be an easy and proBtable task, in which some 
share of the proceeds would probably fall into their own hands; 
but they were very much disappointed in both respect^ The'c 
countries are occupied by an almost savage race, called the Col- 
leries, who, in their habits of robbery and predatory warfare, can 
scarcely be surpassed. They have their abode in the heart of, 
dense and inaccessible forests, whence they issue to plunder the 
cattle of the surrounding districts, and boast of their dexterity in 
performing these thefts, as if they were the most heroic exploits. 
Their chief ambition is to enrich their family and tribe, for which 

they brave death with the utmost intrepidity. Two brothers, who 
D 
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had stolen a vast number of horses, were apprehended and brought 
before Major Lawrence, who ordered them to be hanged. One 
of them offered, if leave were given him, to go and bring back, 
within two days, the stolen animals, while his brother should,, 
remain as a hostage. His request was granted; but the tim. 
having elapsed, the prisoner was sent for and examined, when hh- 
very composedly expressed his astonishment that they should 
have been so silly as to imagine his brother would think of 
restoring so many valuable prizes, which were sufficient to make 
the fortune of the whole family. It was a clever trick ; as for 
himself, having often hazarded his life for objects comparative!}' 
trifling, he was quite ready to die in so honourable a cause. 
Lawrence was so amused with the fellow’s impudence, that on 
Clive’s intercession he dismissed him. The Colleries occupied a 
range of hills, the passes or intervals of which were fortified witli 
walls of large loose stones, and with a broad deep ^tch, in front 
of which was planted a hedge of bamboo-canes, so thick that it 
could net be penetrated but by fire or the axe. The natites 
defended these fastnesses with the utmost obstinacy; and, though 
they did not face the English in the open field, were continually 
on the watch to cut off their detachments. One small body being 
found asleep, wore all speared in a few minutes; and the whole 
army, as it once marched in a careless manner through a defile 
near Madura, bad its rear suddenly assailed, and suffered great los‘i. 
Thus, after a hard campaign, the troops did not collect revenue 
enough to defray the expense of the expedition, and had afterwards 
to stmggje through several years of tedious and fruitless warfare. 

The French, when they saw their enemies thus actively em 
ployed, felt disposed to imitate their example. Finding then 
entirely occupied with the war in Madura, they made a hast; 
man^ upon Trichinopoly, which was then nearly defenceless; bu 
it was saved by a very rapid movement on the part of Captaii 
Calliaud. A predatory warfare was for some time waged hetwee 
the two nations, when events ensued that gave a new and mor 
important character to the contest 
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On tlic breaking out of the memorable war in 17.5G between 
Dritain and France, the latter determined to make the moat 
vigorous efforts to acquire an ascendency in India. The ministry 

( tted out an extensive armament, the command of which they 
itrustcd to Count Lally, an officer of Irish extraction, who, among 
lany brilliant displays of personal valour, had, at the battle of 
Fontenoy, taken several English officers with his own hand. 
Cherishing the strongest attachment to bis late master, the un¬ 
fortunate and misguided James II., he felt also the most deadly 
antipathy to the people who had expelled him, and looked, as his 
highest pride, to his being the chief instrument for subverting 
their eastern dominion. He sailed from Brest, on the 4th May 
1757, but had so tedious a voyage, accompanied with severe sick¬ 
ness among his crew, that he did not land at Pondicherry till the 
25th April 1768. 

So eager was he to accomplish his great object, that though he 
did not reach the shore till five in the afternoon, before night 
closed he had troops on their march to besiege Fort St. David, 
which was still considered the strongest and most important of the 
English settlements. By this indiscreet haste, in which no regard 
was paid to the convenience, opinion, or prejudices of his followers, 
he created a spirit of animosity and even of resistance, which much 
impeded his future movements. He even arrived at the place 
without due information as to the strength or position of the works. 
However, he pushed the siege with extraordinary vigour; while 
the garrison made an injudicious defence, throwing away their shot 
on insignificant objects, till at length, when they were har J pressed, 
their ammunition proved extremely deficient. The enemy having, 
on the Ist of June, advanced thei»trenches to the foot of the glacis, 
and opened such a fire that the artillerymen could scarcely stand 
to their guns, it was judged necessary to surrender; the troops 
hocame prisoners of war; and this fortress, the capital of our eastern 
■ettlements, was rased to the ground. 

Lally returned to Pondicherry in the highest exultation, folly 
determined to lose no time in following up his design of driving 
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tbe English from the whole of India. With this view he took a 
step which involved him in deep reproach. Bussj, amid the 
violent revolutions at the court of the Deccan, and the most deadly 
jealousy among its leading men, had succeeded in completely., 
maintaining the French influence. He had acquired the fu\ 
command of the Circars, where ho reduced Vizagapatam, an 
important factory belonging to the British. Now, however, he 
was ordered by Lally to quit this court, that he might be able to 
unite all his forces, first in reducing Madras, and then in attacking 
our newly-formed settlements in Bengal. Bussy remonstrated 
strongly against renouncing bis brilliant prospects for such un¬ 
certain advantages; hut the other, imperious and self-willed, would 
listen to nothing, and insisted upon an instant and implicit com¬ 
pliance with his own views. 

Notwithstanding the reinforcement obtained by so great a 
sacrifice, the new leader, from the want of funds, was scarcely in 
a condition to attempt any enterprise of importance. In hopes of 
relieving this distress he resolved upon an expedition against the 
Rajah of Tanjorc, to extort the fulfilment of an old engagement 
to pay five millions of rupees. This enterprise, however, was 
conducted in a manner rash and revolting to the natives; and even 
after penetrating to the town, and commencing the siege, he was 
obliged by the scarcity of provisions and ammunition to withdraw 
He soon obtained possession of Arcot and certain other places in 
the Carnatic, from whence he drew some supplies; and being 
then joined by Bussy, he deemed it expedient to commence the 
siege of, Madras, which ho carried on upwards of two month<!. 
though under great difficulties. The garrison, meanwhile, con¬ 
sisting of 1758 Europeans aid 2420 natives, commanded by 
Governor Pigot and the veteran Lawrence, made tbe most gallant 
defence. The blockade was terminated by the appearance, on tbe 
16th February, of a squadron of English ships, having on board 
six hundred fresh troops. As soon as this fleet hove in sight, 
the French army, without waiting their commander’s orders., 
began to retreat with the utmost precipitation, and he bad 
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not time to execute his cruel purpose of burning the Black 
Town. 

It is admitted hy Lally himself, that, owing to their deep hatred 
of him, his return in this discomfited state to Pondicherry was 
Hewed as a subject of triumph by the principal officers, and even 
Wy the greater part of the inhabitants. Everything now presented 
to his eyes a disastrous aspect. When the English took the 
field, and began to reconquer the Carnatic, the French, in attempt¬ 
ing to check their career, were defeated at Wandewash, and 
obliged to retreat upon their presidency. It was evident that 
their dominion in India was fast approaching to a close; and their 
general has acknowledged, that if, after their late success, our 
countrymen had marched direct upon their chief city, they might 
liave become masters of it in a few days. But they spent the next 
three months in reducing the different strong places in the Car¬ 
natic, including Carical, the only other seaport which remained to 
their adversary. Having obtained repeated reinforcements, which 
the enemy looked for in vain, they were enabled to close in around 
I’ondicherry, and make preparations for its actual siege. Lally, 
ill this desperate stale of his affairs, obtained by high promises an 
auxiliary force from Ilyder, now master of Mysore; but his troops, 
after remaining about a month, became discouraged by witnessing 
the manifest weakness of their allies; and, being impelled by 
urgent matters at home, they broke up without giving notice, and 
departed for their own country. 

Lally made a spirited attempt to retrieve his affairs by a mid¬ 
night attack on the British camp, and succeeded in carrying several 
posts of some importance; but the gallantry of our soldiers, and 
the tardy arrival of one of his divisions, caused his final repulse. 
By the end of September 1760, Pondicherry was so closely 
blockaded both hy sea and land, that only a very scanty supply 
uf provisions could be introduced; and two large ships that were 
l.'■ing in port were surprised in the night and carried off. On the 
^7th November, the commander, who had long urged the necessity 
of the measure, insisted on carrying into effect the expulsion of 
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the black inhabitants. To the number of 1400 they were thrust 
out of the gates, but were refused a passage by the besiegers, who 
foresaw that the garrison would thereby be enabled to hold out a 
somewhat longer period. The unhappy creatures wandered abouj. 
the glacis, picking up plants and roots of grass, and implorir 
either an entrance into the city or leave to pass through the army. 
Both parties stood firm for a week, at the end of which time 
Colonel Coote’s humanity induced him to allow this, wretched 
band to retire into the country. They were in the most exhausted 
state, and had nowhere to look for refuge; yet they were extremely 
grateful even for this chance of preservation. 

It was not till the 12th January 1761, that the trenches were 
regularly opened,—an operation which was effected with ease and 
rapidity, as the enemy scarcely offered any resistance. Their 
spirit seems to have been completely gone, and they had provisions 
left for only two days. On the 14th two deputations arrived,— 
one from Lally, and the other from the governor and council. 
The former merely stated, that certain alleged violations by (he 
English of the faith of treaties prevented him from entering into 
any regular capitulation, but that, pressed by the necessity of 
circumstances, he yielded the place, and surrendered himself and 
his garrison prisoners of war. The governor and council asked 
some terms for the inhabitants; but, as matters stood, everything 
rested with the discretion of the conquerors, who, however, promised 
to act with consideration and humanity. Colonel Coote entered 
the city, and three days afterwards the defeated general set sail 
for Europe. 

On his arrival in France, a tragical scene ensued. The nation 
were by this time worked up tg a great degree of discontent by 
the severe disasters which, throughout the war, when the British 
resources were directed by the genius of Pitt, bad befallen their 
arms in every quarter of the globe. The loss of India raised 
their indignation to the highest pitch; and they loudly demanded 
a victim. Lally, with his usual violence, presented a formal 
accusation against Bussy and three others connected with him 'u 
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the administration, as having, out of enmity to the former, ruined 
the French affairs. The impeachment appears to have been ill 
founded, and the parties accused retaliated by charging Mm with 
having caused that unfortunate issue by a series of acts, which, 
ps they ajleged, inferred more than incapacity. The voice of 
individuals returning from India, who had been alienated by bis 
hasty temper, was generally hostile to him. On their testimony, 
the attorney-general thought himself justified in founding a charge 
of high treason;* which appears to have been altogether ground¬ 
less. Many of his proceedings, it is true, were rash and impru¬ 
dent, and bis outrageous manner, provoking the enmity both of 
his own people and the natives, was very injurious to the interests 
of the Company and the government But to constitute high 
treason there must have been an intention to lietray these 
interests; instead of which his faults appear to have rather pro¬ 
ceeded from a blind and headlong zeal. Being arraigned of this 
high crime, he was removed from the Bastile to an humbler pri¬ 
son, and, according to the ungenerous practice of Franco, was 
denied the aid of counsel. The parliament of Paris, a too numer¬ 
ous though highly respectable body, were so far wrought upon as 
to pronounce sentence of death; against which Seguior and Pcllot, 
two of their most (^stinguished members, protested; and Voltaire 
hesitates not to call it a judicial murder. The unfortunate Lally, 
when it was announced to him, lifted his bands to heaven, ex- 
cluraing—“ Is this the reward of forty-five years’ scrsice?” and 
endeavoured to stab himself with a pair of compasses. lie was 
prevented, and conveyed next day in a common cart to the Platx 
de Greve, where he underwent the unjust sentence of tie law. > 
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CHAPTER XI 

BRITISH CONQUEST OF BENGAL. 

DlfflculMes of the early Scttlementi*—Relffn of AlWcrdl Khan—Sncceedefl by Surajah Dow- 
lab—Ills Jealousy of tlie English—Captures Cosalmbazar—Advances upon Calcutta— 
riaua of Defence—Proceedings of tho Enemy—Garrison deserted by the Ships and the 
Govenior—Smrender—Confinement In the Black Hole—Dreadful Suffeilngs—Conduct 
of the Nabob—Armoment from Madras under CUve and Watson—“^eir Landing and first 
Encounter with tho Enemy-CalcutU sarrenders-Sur^Jah Dowlah attempts to retake It 
—Treaty —Capture of Chandernagore—Plan of dethroning tho Nabob—Intrlgueo—Treach¬ 
ery of Mecr Jaffler—Advance of CUve—Battlo of flasscy—Elevation of Meer Jaffler— 
Capturo and Death of Surajah Dowlah—Invarion by the Shahtadah—Defeat of the Muptl 
and tho Nabob of Oudo—Bad Coiuliict of the new Nabob—Succeeded by Mecr Cosslm— 
Ills Disputes with the Company—lliipturo—Patna taken and retaken—Victory gained by 
Mijor Adams—Massacre of Engllsli Piisonere—Mecr Cosslm’s Flight into Oudo—Repeated 
Defeats of Sqjah Dowluh—Tlic Mogul joins the EngUah—Death of Moot Jaffler—Cllvo 
I'ctQiusto Indio—HcHtoros SiOah Dowlah—Obtains for the Company the Dcwanuecof 
Bengal, Dollar, arid Orissa, 

The BrilUh eatablishmcnto in Bengal bad, during a long period, 
held only a secondary place to those formed on the coast of 
(‘oroniandel; but tho time was now arrived when they were to 
become tho theatre of the most interesting events, and finally the 
centre and chief sent of our Indian dominion. Tho manner in 
which the factory at Calcutta was first founde4 has been already 
mentioned,* and it continued to extend its importance, notwith¬ 
standing the opposition it experienced daring the viccroyalty of 
Jafficr Khan. Its situation became greatly improved when the 
office of nabob was occupied by Sujah; but on the death of that 
prince, his son Suffraz, a weak and imprudent ruler, was de¬ 
throned, add his place usurped by Aliverdi, a chief either of Patan 
or Afghan extraction, and possMsed of great military talents. 
Notwithstanding the irregular elevation of the latter, he adminia- 
tcred the government, not only in an able, but a mild and benefi¬ 
cent manner. This be did under difficult circumsUnees; for the 
Hlahrattas, invited, it is said, either by the Mogul court or the 
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soubahdar, found their way in vast bodies into Bengal; and, 
though often repulsed, repeatedly renewed their inroads. The 
prudence and valour of Aliverdi preserved his dominions from 
conquest, hut not from ruinous depredation. He secured the 
Httachmcnt of his Hindoo subjects by protecting tfieir property. 
Sis well as by employing them in all the civil departments of 
government; and he was therefore not likely to oppress indus¬ 
trious strangers settled in his dominions. The' English had only 
to complain, that amid the various exigencies of his situation, he 
made repeated demands upon their generosity in return for the 
countenance granted to their trade; yet his entire exactions, dur¬ 
ing an administration of twelve years, did not exceed £100,000. 
He felt no objection, when there was an alarm of invasion, even 
to their enclosing Calcutta with a moat, meant to extend seven 
miles in circuit; though, as soon as the danger passed by, they 
discontinued the work, which was afterwards known by the name 
of the Mahratta Ditch. 

Considerable uneasiness, indeed, is supposed to have been felt 
Ity him with reference to the a.soendcncy of the English and 
French in the Carnatic, who were said to create and depose 
governors at their pleasure. Finally, the downfal of Angria, of 
whose naval strength be had been led to form an exaggerated 
idea, made him begin to look on them as somewhat too formidable 
neighbours. 

When Aliverdi died, he was succeeded by his grandson Snra- 
jah Dowlah, a dissolute and tyrannical prince, who adopted these 
jealousies to a much greater extent. He was also irritated by the 
protection afforded by the English, seemingly without design, to 
a young man w hom he vieweij as a pretender to the office of 
nabob. Lastly, his very exaggerated conceptions of the wealth 
to be found within their factory, made him seek with aridity any 
pretext on which he might be justified in plundering that esta¬ 
blishment. The ostensible cause of complaint arose from a report 
that they were making certain additions to the works around Fort 
William. Mr. Drake, the governor, on being called upon to 
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account for tliis proceeding, defended it by a reference to the 
hostile relations of his countrymen with the French on the coast 
of Coromandel, and the danger lest the war should spread thence 
into Bengal. This ill-judged explanation inflamed at once the 
pride and the' fear of the nabob; who considered it an insult 
suppose that he, in his own dominions, was unable to protect 
them, while he felt alarmed at the idea of the war being trans¬ 
ferred to his country. He immediately began his march from 
Kajemahl towards Calcutta, stopping at Cossimbazar, where the 
Company had a factory very slightly fortified, without ditch or 
palisade, and of which the curtains formed the outer wall of a 
range of apartments. Under these circumstances, he summoned 
first Mr. 'Watts, the governor, and then the two other members of 
council, to repair to his camp, a step which these gentlemen 
judged it vain to decline; and though Mr. Holwell seems to 
blame them for not having attempted a few days’ defence, yet the 
danger of a general maswure was in that case so great, and the 
probable benefit so small, that we do not perceive any good ground 
for censure. They were then required to sign a paper, promising 
compliance with all the nabob’s demands; when, instead of being 
allowed to return to the presidency, they were detained as pri¬ 
soners, while his troops plundered their warehouses. 

The council at Calcutta, sensible of their weakness, had 
hitherto made every possible effort to conciliate the nabob; and 
as bis chief ground of complunt respected the new intreuchments 
which they were adding to Fort William, they suspended these 
works, and thus lost twenty precious days, during which they 
might have placed themselves in a good posture of defence. As 
soon, however, as they learned tl^e capture of the factory at Cos¬ 
simbazar, they gave up all hopes of accommodation, and thought 
only of increasing their means of resistance, which were very 
slender. The garrison did not muster above 514 men, of whom 
only 174 were Europeans, and of these not ten had ever seen 
service beyond the parade; and even this duty had been enforced 
•0 negligently that many, according to Mr. ITolwell, did not 
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know tbe right from the wrong end of their muskets. The fort, 
tliough of some extent, was defended by a wall only four feet 
thick, which in many parts, as at Cossimbazar, enclosed chambers 
whence windows opened, and whose terraced roofs formed the top 
pf the rampart All around were erected warehouses, clusters of 
buildings, and even little streets; some commanding the castle, 
others affording cover for tbe operations of an assailant Under 
these circumstances tbe officers determined to draw their defen¬ 
sive line around tbe whole range of buildings, and endeavour to 
prevent tbe enemy from penetrating into them. This plan seems 
justly censured by Orme, since they had no force to defend so 
extensive a circuit pervaded by so many avenues. They ought 
to have demoliAhed the houses close to the fort; or, if time did 
not allow this operation, have removed at least the roofs and 
upper floors, while a few buildings, that were defensible and over¬ 
looked the works, should have been occupied by strong bodies of 
troops, and a ditch and palisade then drawn round tbe whole. 
By such means they might, in the historian's opinion, have kept 
their ground till the annual fleet arrived, which would at least 
have secured their retreat. In this extremity, they importuned 
the French and Dutch to make common cause against the Indian 
tyrant; but they only received from the former the insulting 
offer of shelter in Chandernagorc. 

Meantime the nabob inarched upon Calcutta with such furious 
haste, that a number of his men perished from strokes of the sun, 
or other accidents occasioned by excessive heat; and having left 
Cossimbazar on tbe 9tb June 1756, he arrived on tbe 16th in view 
of Fort William. He was arrested for some time by tbe Mahratta 
Ditch, not being aware that it ei^nded round only part of the cir¬ 
cuit ; but haring overcome this obstacle, he commenced, on the 
morning of the 18tb, a general attack on the outposts, defended by 
three batteries, which were for some time vigorously served. Tbo 
Indians, however, having kept up a brisk 6re from under the 
bushes, and also penetrated through avenues which had not been 
secured, all tbe three batteries in tbe course of the day were abau- 
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doned, and the whole garrison sought refuge within the fragile 
walls of the fort. From this time the most sanguine lost almost 
every hope of a successful resistance; and yet no measures were 
taken for withdrawing the troops. At night, indeed, the women , 
and children were conveyed on board a vessel, and two member^ 
of the council, who superintended the embarkation, thought it pru-” 
dent not to return. At two in the following morning the leaders 
met, to deliberate whether they should immediately effect their 
escape, or delay it till next night. After much discussion, they 
broke up without any decision; which amounted practically to the 
adoption of the latter alternative. The attack being warmly re¬ 
newed at daybreak, the enemy continually gained ground. While 
affairs were assuming every hour a more alarming aspect, the ship, 
on board of which were the women and children, was seen to 
weigh anchor and stand down the river, while the other vessels 
most culpably followed the example. The situation of the gar¬ 
rison became then truly critical. Drake, the governor, who had 
all along been very inefficient as a commander, was seized with a 
panic, threw himself into the last remaining boat, and left his 
troops to their fate. Struck with astonishment and indignation, 
they chose Mr. Holwell to fill his place; but all their concern non 
was iu what manner to effect their deliverance. One vessel which 
was ordered to approach, being still within reach, ran on a sand¬ 
bank, and was deserted by the crew. The most earnest and re¬ 
peated signals were then made to the ships that had gone down 
to Govindpore; but it is very mortifying to state, that not one of 
them, to save so many brave men, chose to encounter the danger, 
which was by no means formidable, of approaching the walls of the 
fort Mr. Holwell then saw no alternative but to open a negotia¬ 
tion for surrender, and in the morning a letter was thrown over the 
ramparts, which was answered in the afternoon by a flag of truce. 
Meantime the troops, taking advantage of the confusion, had ob- 
tiuned access to the liquor, aud were so intoxicated as to be inca¬ 
pable of action. The enemy, discovering how matters stood, 
stepped into the fort, and took possession of it without resistance. 
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The Indian array, upon the^ first entrance into Fort William, 
did not commit any outrage; but when the nabob entered, accom¬ 
panied by his general, Mecr Jafficr, he sent for Mr. Ilolwell, and 
burst into violent reproaches at bis having attempted to defend 
tthe place against the ruler of Bengal. He expressed also the 
most extreme dissatisfaction at finding in the treasury only the 
small sum of 50,000 rupees; yet, after three interviews, he dis¬ 
missed him with assurances, on the word of a soldier, that no harm 
should be done to him. The Englishman then returned to his 
people, and found them surrounded by a strong guard, who led 
them into a verandah, or arched gallery, constructed to shelter the 
garrison from the sun and rain, but which excluded the cham¬ 
bers behind it from light and air. Some quarters of the fort 
being on f re, they were involved in so thick a smoke as inspired 
them with the apprehension that a design was formed to sufifocate 
them; but their keepers were merely looking out for a proper 
place of confinement. They pitched upon a chamber employed as 
the common dungeon of the fortress, called the black hole; it con¬ 
sisted of a space eighteen feet square, with only two small windows 
barred with iron, opening into the close verandah, and scarce!v 
admitting a breath of air. Into this narrow receptacle the whole of 
the officers and troops, 146 in number, were compelled to enter; 
and on their venturing to remonstrate, the commander ordered 
every one who should hesitate to be instantly cut down. Thus 
were they forcibly thrust into this fearful dungeon, into which the 
whole number could with difficulty be squeezed; and the door was 
then fast barred from without. Their first impression,^ on finding 
themselves thus immured, was the utter impossibility of surviving 
one night, and the necessity of axtricating themselves at whatever 
cost. The jemautdars, or Indian guards, were walking before the 
window, and Mr. Holwell seeing one who bore on his face a more 
than usual expression of humanity, adjured him to procure for them 
a room in which they could breathe, assuring him next rooming of 
a reward of 1000 rupees. The man went away—but returned, 
•aying it was impossible. Thinking the offer had been too low, the 
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prisoners tendered 2000 rupees. The man again went,—and re¬ 
turned, saying that the nabob was asleep, and no one durst awake 
him ;—the lives of 146 men being nothing in comparison to disturb¬ 
ing for a moment the slumbers of a tyrant. Mr. Holwell has de¬ 
scribed in detail the horrors of that fatal night, which are scarcely- 
paralleled in the annals of human misery. Every moment added to 
their distress. All attempts to obtain relief by a change of posture, 
from the painful pressure to which it gave rise, only aggravated their 
sufferings. The air soon became pestilential, producing at every 
moment a feeling of suffocation; and while the perspiration flowed in 
streams, they were tormented with the most burning thirst. TJnfor- 
tunately, as the stations near the windows were decidedly the best, the. 
most dreadful struggles were made to reach them. Many of the pri¬ 
soners being foreign soldiers, and now released from all subordina¬ 
tion, made the most frightful efforts, and the sufferers, as they 
grew weaker, were in some instances squeezed or actually trampled 
to death. Loud cries being raised of “waterI” the humane 
jemautdar pushed through the bars several skins filled with that 
liquid; but this produced only an increase of calamity, owing to 
the very violent endeavours made to obtain it. The soldiers with¬ 
out found a savage sport in witnessing these contests, and even 
brought lights to the windows in order to view them to greater 
advantage. About eleven, the prisoners began to die fast; six of 
Mr. Uolwell’s intimate friends sank at his feet, and were trodden 
upon by the survivors. Of those still alive, a great proportion 
were raving or delirious; some uttered incoherent prayers, others 
the most frightful blasphemies. They endeavoured by furious in¬ 
vectives to induce the guards to fire into the prison and end their 
miseries, but without effect. When day dawned, the few who had 
not expired were most of them either raving or insensible. In 
this last state was the governor himself, when about six o’clock 
Snrajah awoke and inquired for him. On leaming’the events of 
the night, he merely sent to ascertain if the English chief yet 
lived, and being informed that there were appearances as if be 
might recover, gave orders to open the fatal door. At that time. 
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of the 146 who had been enclosed, there breathed only twenty- 
three. Mr. Holwell, being revived by the fresh air, was imme¬ 
diately supported into the presence of the nabob, who, on his be¬ 
ginning the dismal tale, ordered for him a seat and a draught of 
rater, but showed no other mark of sympathy. He forthwith com¬ 
menced a strict interrogatory about the supposed treasure, discredit¬ 
ing extremely the assertion that there was none; but not being able 
to learn anything on this subject, he sent that gentleman, with 
three others, prisoners to Muxadavad. In this voyage they suffered 
severely, their bodiw bang covered with boils, that bad broken out 
in consequence of their confinement; though these eruptions were 
considered beneficial. The other survivors were liberated; while 
the dead bodies were, without any cermnony, thrown into a ditch. 

Mr. Holwell ^ms to be of opinion that the nabob had no actual 
intention of causing tUb dreadful catastrophe, but that some infe¬ 
rior officers had seized this opportunity of gratifying their revenge. 
The utter insensibility displayed by him, however, seems to fix 
thoroughly upon that prince the guilt of this frightful transaction. 
tVe cannot concur with Mr. Mill in thr^iHi^ the blame upon the 
English themselves for having used this''apartment as a prison. 
A room eighteen feet square might afford ample space for two or 
three soldiers, the greatest number probably they were ever accus¬ 
tomed to confine in it The fatal effects evidently arose from the 
crowd thus thrust into an apartment wholly unfit to contain them. 

All was lost in Bengal before the presidency at Madras was 
apprized that anything was in danger; and the melancholy tid¬ 
ings, too, arrived at a moment when the most brilliant prospects 
had just opened in the Deccan. Salabat Jung, after having long 
shown the most extreme impati«|ice under the thraldom in which 
he was held by the French, resolved at length upon an effort to 
extricate himself. Bussy was ordered to depart; and the sou- 
bahdar, to secure his person against the resentment of that people, 
*8 well as the other evils from which their presence had protected 
him, requested from the English a subsidiary force, by sending 
which they would have supplanted their rivals as the arbiters of 
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Southern India. The opportunity was tempting; but the crisis 
in Bengal was so urgent as made it indispensable to forego the 
advantage, though by their refusal they should compel the sou- 
bahdar to solicit the return of Bussy, and throw himself again 
into the arms of the French. 

All the force, naval and military, which could possibly be 
spared, was now despatched to Calcutta, under the command, 
the former of Admiral Watson, and the latter of Colonel Clive. 
This armament, destined to establish the British empire in India, 
consisted only of 900 Europeans and 1500 sepoys; and two of 
the ships, having on board 700 troops and many stores, were 
separated in a storm. The remainder arrived in the middle of 
December at Fultah, a towp, at some distance below Calcutta, 
where the remnant of the English had taken refuge. Letters for 
the nabob were then transmitted to Monickchund, governor of 
that city; conceived, however, in so fierce and threatening a 
tone, that he declared be could not venture to transmit them. Tbc 
British commanders then resolved to commence hostilities without 
delay. Admiral Watson moved up the vessels to the vicinity oi 
Moidaporc, purposing on the following day to attack the fort ol 
Budge-Budge, about ten miles below the town. Clive, however, 
determined to advance direct npon the capital itself; and being 
unable to procure boats, he disembarked and proceeded by land. 
As evening approached, the troops, being extremely fatigued 
were allowed to ground their arms and consign themselves U 
slumber. They were not aware that a large force of the enera} 
was encapiped within two miles, who, having much better mean' 
of information, advanced dnring the night, and commenced a ver^ 
unexpected attack. They gained at first a considerable advan 
tage, and even captured two field-pieces. The English com 
mander, however, on being roused from sleep, refused to retreat 
and soon with characteiistic energy rallied his men. The enemy 
notwithstanding their superior numbers and partial success, provei 
altogether unable to cope with disciplined troops, and stere in tbi 
end entirely defeated and dispeir«d. 
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This issue, displaying so completely the superiority of a Euro¬ 
pean military force, struck Monickchund with such a panic that 
he precipitately quitted Calcutta, leaving only a garrison of 500 
to make a show of resistance; and almost as soon as Admiral 
Watson opened his batteries, the surrender took place. The 
merchandise belonging to the factory was found entire. Some 
jealousy arose between the colonel and admiral, the latter wishing 
to appoint another governor of the city, and even to exclude the 
Company's troops; while the former strenuously and suSlSead'ulIy 
vindicated bis claim to that office. Collisions continued between 
these two commanders, though, as both were zealous for the pub¬ 
lic service, and at bottom esteemed each other, the Company’s 
interests were not materially impeded. Captain Coote was sent 
np against Hooglcy, which after a slight resistance was taken, 
and plunder obtained to the extent of £15,000. 

The nabob, on receiving intelligonce of the arrival and success 
of the English, immediately assembled his army, and began to 
march upon Calcutta. Clive, not yet fully aware of the weakness 
of Indian potentates, was by no means forward to rush into a 
contest with the ruler of twenty millions of people. lie considered 
it also of great importance to tetum as soon as possible to Madras, 
nfacre the affairs of the Company were in so critical a state as to 
require his presence, and he hoped that Snrajah might bo induced 
to accede to moderate proposals. Watson, on the contrary, in¬ 
sisted that he would never become inclined to peace “ till ho bad 
been well thrashed.” But the other so fap prevailed, that a mis¬ 
sion was sent to him, who were honourably received, and bad 
•«rms proposed that were considered admissible. Ho ^id not, 
however, discontinue his march, and by various evasions avoided 
bringing the treaty to a conclusion. In tho end of January 1757, 
baring arrived with hjs whole force, ho commenced intrenching 
bunsdf in the neighbourhood of Calcutta; and then all parties 
began to be persuaded that his only object in negotiating had 
been to gain time. Two gentlemen, meanwhile, were sent to 

nqnest that be would withdraw; but he received them with 

z 
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haughtiness, and refused compliance. Being warned by a fnendly 
native to be on their guard against treachery, they departed 
abruptly, and reached headquarters in safety. 

Clive now determined to attack the Indian army. With the 
addition of 600 seamen he possessed a force of 2150, with which, 
on the morning of the 5th of February, he advanced against the 
nabob. The action was fought on both sides with obstinacy and 
determination, but in a confused and straggling manner; for so 
thick a • mist enveloped the two armies that they could scarcely 
descry each other. The English, exposed to repeated and furious 
charges from the enemy’s cavalry, as well as from a strong bat¬ 
tery of artillery, suffered a severe loss, amounting to 220 mea 
They finally repulsed, however, every attack; and Surajah, mor¬ 
tified that his powerful boat could make no impression on this 
small band, became not indisposed to terms of accommodation. 
As the indination was mutual, the articles were adjusted by re- 
’ ciprocal concession. The prince permitted the English to fortify 
Calcutta, to carry on trade, and enjoy the same privileges as 
before the war; while they dropped their high, though most just 
claims for redress and vengeance. Even an alliance, dfensive 
and defensive, was concluded, and iBie ambitious potentate then 
led has troops into the interior. 

A delicate and important question now arose. InteUigencr 
had arrived of war being declared between France and England. 
The subjects of the former, who had a strongly fortified position 
at Chandemagore, agreed that neutrality should be obsened 
within the province,-^mitting, at the same time, that they 
could not pledge themselves for its permanence without the sanc¬ 
tion of the government at Pondicherry. Clive feltainclined to 
accept the offer, foreseeing that^n attack on this post would offend 
the nabob, and involve the British too deeply in the a&irs ol 
Bengal On the other hand, it was conridei^ that the security 
offisred by the French was very precarious; and that, when united 
with the native ruler, whose good will was exceedingly doubtfidf 
and reinforced, as they might easily be, from their presidency, 
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they could soon assemble a force which the English would be 
unable to resist.. It was urged, therefore, that our countryman 
ought to avail themselves of their present superiority to crush 
them,—^an opinion which, supported by <Watson as well as by 
urgent representations from Madras, finally prevailed, 
attempt was made to gain the prince’s consent; but be at coke 
imposed a strict prohibition. Admiral Wktson, however, wrote A 
letter earnestly demanding this sanction, with somewhat formid¬ 
able threats in case of refusal. This drew forth a reply ihrtigue 
consent, saying, “ Whatever you think right, that doand to 
Mr. Watts, the English resident at his court, he intimated that 
he would not intermeddle. As soon, however, as he learned that 
the expedition was in motion, be retracted, and wrote in the most 
peremptory style commanding them to stop. This was treated as 
an indignity, and totally disregarded. Clive pushed on, com¬ 
menced the siege on the 14th May 1757, and immediately drove 
ill the outposts. A brave reeistanee was made; but the admiral 
soon came up with the fleet, opened a heavy cannonade, and car¬ 
ried on operations with such skill and vigour as to compel in a 
short time unconditional surrender. The garrison, consisting of 
500 European and 700 nativtt .troops, becanA prisoners of war, 
and a vast quantity of stores was captured. 

Complete success had crowned this undertaking; yet Clive soon 
felt the crit^ situation in which bis very triumph had placed 
him. The nabob was raving in a furious, though childuh ;nanner, 
menacing destruction to Mr. Watts; and he was emboldened by 
the retreat of Ahmed Abdallah, the Patan chief, who had threat¬ 
ened an invasion of Bengal. He was now sure of suppdH from 
the French, of whom a small body was still left, while reinforce¬ 
ments were expected, and said even to be on the march by way of 
Cuttack. As the English insisted that the whole of that nation 
should be banished from his dominions, he professed to have 
rinady done so, hut complained that their demands were endless. 
Continuing in the same state of puerile irritation, he one day 
tt^lsred to Meer Jaflier, his prime minister, ten lacks of rupees if 
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he would march and destroy the British, but next morning 
repented. This lamentable exhibition of weakness, with the 
vicinity of the Company’s establishment, led to events which gave 
an entirely new turn to Indian affedrs. 

An oriental court, especially in so disorganized a state as those 
of India then were, in which no regular law of succession was 
recognised, usually presents numerous elements of treason. A mong 
the nabob’s principal chiefs, several who were dbgusted with his 
violent and capricious behaviour were at the same time ambitious 
of filling his place, and Mr. Watts, who still continued resident, 
afforded a channel through whom applications could be made. 
The first overture came from one nan^ Ehuda Yar Khan Lattee, 
who proposed with the aid of the British to dethrone his master, 
assuring them that they would be aided by the Seits, a family of 
native merchants and bankers possessed of immense wealth. This 
transaction acquired a greatly augmented importance when it was 
announced that Mecr Jaffier, the premier, was rc.idy fb engage in 
it on condition of being raised to supreme power in the room of 
the other. Clive, on receiving this intimatjon, considered the 
revolution as already effected. His eyes seem to have been at 
once opened to the'demerits of Surajah, whom he describes as a 
villain who could not be trusted, but must be overset,—“ he or 
we must fall,’’—at the same time, to prevent any suspicion, he 
wrote him a soothing letter. Nothing remained bu^ to arrange 
the terms, with which view the colonel hastened to the presidency, 
and laid the project before the Select Committee. They gave 
their cordial concurrence, and Admiral Watson agreed to afford 
his co-o'{>eration. ^ 

It was determined to demimd the cession of all the French 
factories and effects, and the entire exclusion of that nation from 
Bengal; the grant of a considerable territory around Calcutta 
with a pecuniary compensation for losses sustained, amounting to 
10,000,000 of nqiees for the Company, 5,000,000 to the British 
in h a b ita n ts, and 2,700,000 to the natives and Armenians. For 
the army 2,500,000 were demanded, and a like sum for the navy. 
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Olio of the members of the committee chancing to ask why they 
abonid not claim something for themselves, his proposal obtained 
a unanimous concurrence, and 1,200,000 rupees were fixed, to be 
distributed among each, corresponding to their respective ranks. 
The most boundless and extravagant ideas prevailed in general 
respecting the wealth of Indian princes; wild reports had repre¬ 
sented that of the nabob as amounting to forty-five millions ster¬ 
ling; and it was supposed certainly not to fall short of four millions 
and a half; though, as Mr. Orme observes, the consideration that 
Aliverdi Khan had been employed during his whole reign in 
repelling a series of formidable invasions, might have proved even 
this last estimate to be veiy unreasonable. When these demands, 
amounting to nearly three millions sterling, were laid before Meer 
Jafiier, his minister Roydoolult declared it utterly impossible for 
the Bengal treasury to defray them; but as the English refused to 
make any abatement, and conciliated the official by high expecta¬ 
tions, ho at last adopted the Indian plan of promising everything, 
leaving the performance to bo regulated by circumstances. It may 
be mentioned as a characteristic feature in this negotiation, that 
Omicliuiid, a native who bod been let into the secret, threatened to 
make a disclosure unless his silence were purchased at an immense 
price. To defeat this manoeuvre, Clive caused two treaties to bo 
drawn up, one real, which contained no stipulation whatever in 
favour of that person, the other prepared solely for the purpose of 
being shown to him, and comprising an agreement to pay him 
not leas than two millions of rupees. The colonel having signed 
the latter, presented it to Admiral Watson, who honourably 
refused his signature. On being askc4^ however, whether he 
would allow another to write it^for him, be gave a sort of half 
consent, saying, “ he left them to do as they pleased.” His 
handwriting was then counterfeited, and, by showing this treaty 
to Omichund, his silence was secured; but the discovery of the 
deceit afterwards drove him into a state of derangement, terminat- 
teg in confirmed idiotism. Mr. Mill brands this as an act of the 
most consnmmate baseness; while Sir John Malcolm contends, 
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that in a case of glaring and avowed treachery, like that of thi^ 
Hindoo, a similar act, employed solely to counterwork the other, 
became justifiable. His arguments,.certainly have considerahle 
^ force; yet we cannot, on the whole, reconcile the transaction to 
our ideas of English honour. 

Clive having mustered his troops at Chandemagore, began his 
march on the 13th June 1757, with 3100 men, of whom only 
750 were British; and with this force undertook to effect the sub¬ 
version of a mighty' kingdom. As he approached the encamp¬ 
ment of the nabob at Plassey, near Cossimbazar, unpleasant 
notices were received as to the conduct of Meer Jaffier, who 
having held frequent conferences with, his master, had apparently 
accommodated all differences, and bound himself by the most 
solemn oaths to make common cause with him. lie privately, 
indeed, transmitted assurances that these were only feints to lull 
the prince's suspicions; but, from bis evidently keeping up the 
same appearances to both parties, there remained doubts as to 
which he really intended to betray. For this reason, when the 
British commander arrived opposite the island of Cossimbazar, st 
some distance above which lay encamped the native army oi 
35,000 foot, 15,000 horse, and a strong train of artillery, be 
paused. On the 21 st, he called a council of war,—a measure which, 
it has been observed, almost invariably issues in a determination not 
to give battle. He opened the debate by expressing his own con¬ 
viction against attacking the enemy under present circumstances. 
The other speakers concurred, with the exception of Major Coote. 
who argued that the troops, now full of courage and confidence, 
would f^ their spirits entirely damped by the proposed delay; 
that the enemy would soon obtiqn fresh reinfokements, more par¬ 
ticularly a large detachment of French now in the interior; in 
short, that there was no alternative, but either to attack now, or, 
renouncing all their ambitious projects, march back and sbu: 
themselves op within the walls of Calcutta. The opposite opinio" 
was carried by a majority, with whom Clive himself voted; but 
on dismissing the council, he took a solitary walk in an adjoining 
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grove, and after an hour’ii meditation became convinced that 
Coote's advice was the soundest, and determined to follow it. 
Accordingly, next day be crossed tbe river, and marched fifteen 
miles towards tbe enemy, who at dawn on the following morning 
were seen encamped at the distant of a mile. 

The battle of Haasey, which virtually transferred to Britain 
t^e sceptre of India, was by no means fought with 8 vigour cor¬ 
responding to the great interests at stake. The enemy commenced 
tbe attack on the 23d of June at six in the morning, while the 
English, covered by a grove and a high bank, remained almost 
tbe whole day on tbe defensive, keeping up a straggling cannon¬ 
ade. At one time, indeed, several' brisk movements were made 
by the adverse cavalry, which were repulsed by tbe steady fire of 
the field-pieces; but so languidly did the contest proceed, that 
Colonel Clive is reported to hav^ fallen asleep in tbe midst of 
it, which Mr. Orroe accounts for by the great fatigue he had 
undergone. The nabob, however, as cowardly as cruel, re¬ 
mained in his tent, and was much discouraged to learn that his 
antagonists had not fied, and still more that Meer Murdeen, tbe 
best and most faithful of his generals, had fallen. The chief inter¬ 
est was felt respecting the course to be followed by Meer Jaffier, 
which remained for a long time mysterious; and bis corps, even 
when it began to make a movement towards the left, not being 
recognised by our countrymen, was treated as hostile. Soon, 
however, it was seen decidedly to separate from the test of the 
army, and Clive then determined to make an immediate and brisk 
assault upon their camp. It was attended with complete and 
instant success; for searcely had the onaet begun, when the enemy 
fled, abandoning their, tents, baggage, and artillery. The pursuit 
was continued six miles'; several officers of distinction were slain, 
and forty pieces of cannon taken. Tbe loss on the British side 
was only twenty-two killed and fifty wounded. The nabob, seized 
with panic, gave up all for lost, mounted a camel and fled, escorted 
by 2000 of his chosen cavalry. 

Next day an interview was appointed at Daodpore between the 
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EnglisU commander and Meet Jaffier. The latter approached 
with evident symptoms of fear, dreading resentment on aaooant of 
his cold and doubtful co-operation. On hb enttance, the guard 
in sign of respect presented arms, when, interpreting this as a 
menacing attitude, he started %ack in alarm. Clive however 
advanced, and saluted him Nabob of Bengal,'Babar, and Orissa; 
after wiich entire cordiality prevailed during the conference, and 
nteasures were concerted for the pnrauit of Surajah Dowlah. That 
prince had arrived at Daudpore about midnight after the battle; 
and several of his principal officers being already there, he assem¬ 
bled them in council. Rejecting the advice urged by some of 
them, that he should surrender to the English, he concurred with 
those who recommended that he should give donations to the 
troops, and place himself next day at their head. But when he 
returned to the seraglio, and learned the near approach of Meer 
Jaffier, his timid disposition gained the ascendency, lie disguised 
himself in an bumble garb, and, with his fanmritc eunuch and 
concubind; carrying a casket of his most predoos jewels, placed 
himself in a barge and endeavoured to push up the river to Patna, 
where, relying on the fidelity of the governor, he expected to be 
in safety. He arrived at Rajemabl, where the boatmen, overcome 
by fatigue, insisted on resting for the night, and the ex-nabob 
sought concealment in a deserted garden. In the morning, how¬ 
ever, a man of low rank, whose ears in a fit of rage he bod formerly 
caused to bo cut off, discovered him, and made the report to a 
brother of^ Jaffier, who g;avo notice to the soldiers engaged in the 
pursuit. They hastened to seise their prey, and conveyed him 
down thoAriver to Muxadavad, treating him on the passage with 
every species of indignity. The nnbappy prineo was dragged 
like a felon into the palace wbieff he had<ao lately occupied in all 
the pomp of oaatem royalty. Jaffier showed himself somewhat 
affected at this spectacle, not indeed without reason, having owed 
everything to Alivcrdi Khan, grandfather to Surajah, of whom 
also be had no serious ground of complaint. He desired the cap¬ 
tive prince to retire, and assembled his counsellors to deiiberata 
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on bis &te. Some recommended clemency; others, among whom 
was hiaHon Meeran, aged about seTenteen, nrged the cruel but 
safe expedient of putting him to instant death. The new nabob 
■till hesitated, when the youth entreated him to go to bM and 
leave to him the care of the royal captive. He consented, not 
without an obvious presentiment of what would follow. Meeran 
lost no time in sending a band of assassins to the apartment of 
the prisoner, who met his end with weak and pusillanimous 
lamentations; and the view of bis remains, placed on an elephant 
and carried through the streets, induced the setrile crowd to yield 
implicit submission to his successor. Surajah Dowlah perhaps 
deserved his fate; ''yet the circumstances atten^ng it, and the'- 
persons by whom it was inflicted, rendered it an act of the basest 
treachery.' 

Meanwhile the English made all due haste to commence the 
important investigation into the contents of the Bengal treasury; 
and the result, as Meer Joffier’s minister had intimated, created 
the most bitter disappointment. To pay the stipulated amount 
of 22,000,000 rupees, there was foun in the exchequer only 
15,000,000, and it could not be entirely emptied. It was neces¬ 
sary, therefore, to be content with the immediate receipt of one- 
half, and to accept the promise of paying the rest in three annual 
instalments. Even of this half, our countrymen were obliged to 
take R third in jewels and other-precious eflects; yet there was 
paid down in cash £800,000. The ebiefo also were graciously 
pleased to accept in return for their services presents of very 
large amount,—a mode of remuneration accordant, it is said, with 
Indian ideas, though one cannot view it as particularly hoflonrable. 
Clive acknowledged to have received £160,000, while to each 
member of council there fell £24,000. As Watson did not come 
in regularly for a share, one was made for him by deducting a 
tenth from that of the others,—an arrangement with which several 
of the officers were extremely dissatisfied. 

Soon after, the government of Bengd was involved in peenliar 
difficulties. The distracted state of tbe province excited the hopes 
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of the native princes, who expected that it would fall an easy 
prey; and the eldest son of the Mogul, called the shitfazadali, 
having obtained from bis father the investiture as Sonbahdar of 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, proceeded to establish his claim bv 
arms. The force which be could command was exceedingly small; 
but he was supported by two distinguished officers, now established 
nearly as independent rulers. One was the Nabob of Onde, a fine 
province north of the Ganges, once the seat of a powerful empire. 
The other was the Soobabdar of Allahabad, a fertile region along 
the same river, the eapital of which, situated at the junction of the 
Ganges and the Jumna, is one of the largest and most venerated 
cities of the empire. Akbar made it a favourite residence, and 
erected at the angle of the currents the Chalees Saloon, a spacious 
fortress, which, having its gateways ornamented with domes and 
cupolas, exhibits one of the most striking specimens of Indian 
architecture. The interests of his country, and the treaty with 
Meer Jaffier, alike impelled Clive to aid that ruler in repelling 
the invasion. This conduct is branded by Mr. Mill as “ undis¬ 
guised rebellion;” bat when we consider that the power of the 
Mogul over all distant provinces had for a long time been quite 
nominal, and that prince merely a tool in the hands of others, who 
regarded his authority almost as little as Jaffier did, we are brought 
to view the subject somewhat differently. The English, having 
united their forces at Moorshedabad to those of the nabob, marched 
upon Patna, which was with difficulty defended by Ramnarain, 
one of ^ adherents. A very serious contest would now have 
ensued, h^ not the native chiefs, instead of forwarding the views 
of their ftaster, begun to quarrel among themselves. The Nabob 
of Oudg seized Allahabad, and t^e sonbahdar, having proceeded to 
its defence, was inveigled into the power of his enemy. The 
shahzadah. wua left without support in any quarter, and, as hlr. 
Mill observes, ” the descendant of so many illustrions Bovereign«. 
and the undoubted heir of a throne once among the loftiest on the 
globe, was so bereft of friends and resources, that he was indnoxl 
to write a letter to Clive, requesting a sum of money for his snii- 
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sictence, and offering in requital to withdraw from the province." 
It was granted, on the condition of his presently evacuating the 
district; and the British commander was thus enabled, with re¬ 
markable ease, to bring this important affair to a happy termination. 
Jaffier was so eager to testify his gratitude, that, notwithstanding 
bis necessities, he bestowed upon Clive, in name of jaghire, the 
rent due by the Company for the territory! round Calcutta. About 
his time the colonel sent a force against the Circars, which ob- 
'Sined at least their nominal submission; and having repulsed ui 
'ittack made by the Dutch, be resigned the government in Febru¬ 
ary 1760, and sailed for Europe. 

Meantime the interior was by no means tranquil. The young 
prince, who, on his father being put to death by the Mahratta: 
succeeded to the almost empty title of Great Mogul, renewed his 
pretensions upon Bengal, and was again seconded by the Nabob of 
Onde, on whom he had conferred the still imposing rank of vizier. 
Their combined forces had advanced upon Patna, and gained a 
considerable advantage over the garrison before Colonel Caillaud, 
now commanding the English army, as well as the native troops 
under Meeran, Jaffier's son, could arrive to their aid. He made 
the attack on the 22d February 1760; and though the Indian 
auxiliaries were rendered nearly useless by a very injudicious 
position, the British and sepoys alone poured in so effective a fire 
as drove the enemy off the field, and obliged them to retire to 
Bahar. Meeran, however, who had received a alight wound, re¬ 
entered Patna, and resigned himself to ease and pleasure. The 
defeated army then conceived the bold design of marching across 
the country by the shortest route to Moorshedabad, and surprising 
the nabob in his capital. It is Relieved, bad tills enterprise been 
as promptly executed as it was ably planned, that the object 
might have been accomplished; but the chiefs indulged in the 
usual dilatory habits of an oriental army, and Caillaud had time, 
by rapidly conveying troops down the river, to reinforce his ally, 
and deter the enemy fiom the meditated attack. Ketnming hastily 
by the same route, they reached Patna before the English, and, 
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uded by M. Law with a French force, reduced that city to great 
extremity. Captain Knox, bowerer, marching above two hundred 
miles under a burning sun in thirteen days, relieved it, and obliged 
the enemy to fall back. ^ 

Affairs in Bengal meantime were by no means in a satisfactory 
state. Jaffier proved an indolent, voluptuous, and tyrannical 
ruler. Instead of being able to pay up the instalments due to his 
allies, he could not find funds for his own extravagant expenses; 
and he endeavoured to Ull hie coffers by plundering the native 
chiefs, three of whom at one time rose in rebellion. The revenues 
of three districts indeed were assigned for the liquidation of the 
British debt, while the monopoly of saltpetre and other exor¬ 
bitant commercial privileges were granted; but it soon became 
sufficiently evident that he had forgotten all his obligations to the 
English, and yielded only from fear, or the impossibility of other¬ 
wise maintaining his power. On a full survey of these circum¬ 
stances, the heads of the council formed the determination of 
supplanting Meer Jaffier, or at least of placing the real power in 
the’hands of another. After much deliberation, it was resolved 
that his successor should bo his own son-in-law, Meer Cossim, 
who alone appeared to possess the energy necessary to retrieve 
the sinking affairs of the country. Mr. Yansittart repaired to 
Moorshedabad, and endeavoured to prevail upon the nabob to con¬ 
sent to an arrangement, by which he should retain the pomp and 
state of royalty, while the government would be administered by 
Cossim; but Jaffier, though he felt it impossible to resist, proudly 
refused the mere shadow of authority, and preferred to pass the 
remainder of his days in Calcutta as a private individual. 

Meer Cossim applied himself with talent and vigour to the 
duties of administration. By judicious arrangements, and by 
extracting money from the native chiefs, he succeeded in paying 
up the arrears due to our countrymen. But urgent circumstances 
soon called the allied powers to the frontier; for the emperor, 
••vStill aided in some degree by the sovereign of Onde, contrived to 
make several harassing incursions into the nabob's territory. 
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Major Camac marched to its defence, and having soon brought 
the Mi^al armj to action, completelj defeated it. The most 
remarkahle event was the capture of M. Law, who, with a handful 
of French troops, had hitherto been the chief support of the native 
armies agiunst the English. Deserted bj his men, he bestrode 
one of the gnns, and in that attitude awaited the approach of 
death. The Hindoos, strangers to any refined laws of war, were 
much surprised to see the British officers approach, coorteously 
invite him to their camp, and treat tim as an honoured and 
respected guest. The major, after the battle, sent overtures of 
accommodation, accompanied even with an offer to wait upon the 
emperor in his camp; and though ithese proposals were at first 
rejected, the prince, on mature reflection, not only received the 
victorious commander, but proceeded with him to Patna. He 
was there met by Meer Cossim, and a treaty was concluded, by 
which the latter was invested Soubahdar of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa; and in return for this he stipulated to pay the annual sum 
of twenty-four lacks of rupees, or three millions sterling. Some 
reason was even given to expect that* our countrymen might aid 
in restoring the prince to the imperial power; but the embarrassed 
state of the finances, and other circumstances now to be related, 
prevented any steps from being taken in fulfilment of that object 
The first measures of Meer Cossim’s government were prudent 
and vigorous; and, had he been left to the exercise of independ¬ 
ent power, he might have become a very good ruler. But be 
stood in a relation to his patrons which a high-spirited prince 
could scarcely continue to brook. After having twice deposed 
and set up a nabob, they not only felt themselves, btit wite viewed 
by others, as the real masters Bengal; and their most subor¬ 
dinate officers conceived that tbqr were entitled to the obedience 
of the highest native authorities. This bad feeling was fomented 
by a party in the council hostile to the governor, who not only 
soon became the majority, but, having been originally adverse to 
the elevation of Meer Cossim, delighted to thwart him in every 
possible manner. This body, mindful of the circumstances which 
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attended JafiSer's elevation, made the modest demand of twcniv 
lacks of rapees as personal presents. Cossim positively denied 
the promise, and refused payment His conduct was highly 
approved by the Company, while that of the council was strongly 
condemned,—a circumstance, it may be feared, which still farther 
imbittered their feelings against the nabob. Ellis was at the 
head of the ruling party; and being stationed with a detachment 
at Patna, obtained permission to act there as he pleased, and he 
behaved in the most domineering manner towards the prince. 
The complaints of this ruler assumed a serious shape, in conse¬ 
quence of the privileges with regard to trade which the English 
claimed, in virtue of a former grant from the Mogul. They were 
thereby exempted from those heavy transit duties which, accord¬ 
ing to the impolitic system prevalent in India, were imposed on 
a|l goods passing up and down the river, and from city to city. 
This immunity, which gave to them an immense advantage over 
the natives, was farther abused by affording the sanction of their 
name to agents, by whom the regular merchants were entirely 
driven off the field. In consequence of the heavy complaints 
lodged by the nabob upon this subject, Mr. Vansittart, at Monghir, 
concluded on agreement, according to which the same duties were 
to be paid by the Company’s servants and by the country traders. 
This judicious arrangement, after the Indian prince had somewhat 
hastily begun to act upon it, was annulled by the majority of the 
council, and affairs were again thrown into their fonner confusion. 
The nabob then determined to end the controversy by abolishing 
at once all those inland duties,—a measure salutary in itself^ but 
of which 4he English unreasonably and loudly complained, because 
it left no distinction between them and his own subjects. As the 
tide of discontent swelled, both parties began to assume a warlike 
attitude. His highness busied himself in raising money, levying 
troops, and disciplining them in the European manner. Learning 
that some boats with military stores were proceeding up the 
Ganges to Patna, he ordered them to be detained; but soon after, 
feeling this to be a qnestionable step, he allowed them to proceed. 
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JIo sooner, however, had Mr. Ellis received news of the first 
detention, than he resolved, agreeably to conditional instructions 
from the council, to attack that city, which, being ill provided for 
defence, was quickly carried. Cossim, on receiving intelligence 
of this violent measure, became exceedingly furious, and thence¬ 
forth breathed nothing but war. He was, however, soon gratified, 
by learning that the victors, having resigned themselves to secu¬ 
rity and plunder, had been surprised by the late governor, driven 
from their conquest, and, in attemptilff to escape up the river, 
had been all taken prisoners. The factory at Cossimbazar, with 
its garrison, was also captured. 

The English now again raised to power Meer Jaffier, whom the 
blind desire of governing induced to forget all his wrongs. At 
the same time Major Adams, who commanded the troops, was 
ordered to open the campaign with the utmost possible vigoi^ 
and he found Meer Cossim better prepared for resistance than any 
Indian sovereign who bad yet been encountered. The British 
bad first to defeat a strong advanced guard in front of Moorsbed- 
abad, and afterwards to storm the lines constroeted for the defence 
of the city; when, continuing to press forward, they discovered the 
Boubahdar with bis whole force drawn up on the plain of Geriah. 
The troops presented the aspect of a European army; being 
brigaded, clothed, and accoutred in the Engluh style, and sup¬ 
ported by a fine train of artillery. Their number did not exceed 
20,000 horse and 8000 foot; but to oppose this force Major Adams 
had only 3000 men. He led them on, however, to the attack, 
which the enemy withstood during four hours with great intre¬ 
pidity; atone period they had even surrounded and broken a part 
of his line, and captured two pieces of cannon. But at length the 
steady and disciplined valour of*tbe assailants carried eveiytbing 
before it; and the native warriors fled, abandoning all their artil- 
Iciy and provisions. Their prince, notwithstanding, retired to 
an intrendted camp on the Oodwa, so strongly enclosed beUreen 
the river, the mountains, and a swamp, that its reduction detained 
the army nearly*a whole montL In the end it wu surprised and 
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carried; afier which he never again attempted to face his adver¬ 
saries in the open field. Adams immediately marched and laid 
siege to Monghir, which the sonbahdar had made his capital, and 
carefhlly fortified. After nine days of regular operations the 
place capitulated, which threw the Indian chief into a dreadful 
paroxysm of rage. He sent notice, that the moment the English 
force should advance upon Patna, he would avenge himself by 
putting to death the whole garrison who had been taken in that 
city. The commanding "ofiScer, much distressed by this menace, 
addressed a letter to the prisoners, entreating them to suggest 
some expedient by which their release might be effected. Ellis 
and Hay, however, with a truly Roman spirit, answered, that 
there was no hope of escape,—that they were resigned to their 
fate,—and entreated that the march of the army should not be 
^pended on their account for a single moment. Yansittart 
wrote to Meer Cossim, at once deprecating his intended cruelty 
and threatening the most signal vengeance; but as soon as the 
troops bfgan to move, the tyrant fulfilled to the utmost his bloody 
purpose The whole garrison of Patna, consisting of fifty gentle¬ 
men and a hundred soldiers, were put to death, with the single ex¬ 
ception of Mr. FuUerton, who was spared on account of his medical 
skilL The nabob killed also the two Seits, the most opulent and 
distinguished native inhabitants of Bengal, solely for their known 
attachment to the English. By these barbarities he forfeited the 
interest which his spirited conduct and hard treatment would 
otherwise have excited. . 

The nabob’s only hope henceforth rested on Pacna, which was 
soon afterwards invested. He reinforced the garrison with 10,000 
men, and supported the defence by strong bodies of irregular 
cavalry. The resistance was vigorous; the garrison took one of 
the English batteries, and blew up their magazine; yet in eight 
days a breach was effected, and the place was taken by storm. 
Cossim then gave up all for lost, and fled into the country of 
Onde to implore the aid and protection of the sonbahdar, Snjah 
Dowlah. That prinoe had then a still more illnstrions re/ugee, 
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ill the iadividual who by legitimate descent bore the mighty name 
of the Great Mogul. At this court the fugitive viceroy was well 
received, and Sujah, probably with a view to his own aggrandize¬ 
ment, undertook to support his cause; after which these three 
distinguished personages marched with their united force to attack 
the British army, which happened then to be very ill prepared to 
sustain so formidable an encounter. The troops, composed in a 
great measure of foreigners and sepoys, complained that, after 
such a series of brilliant victories, they were left not only without 
reward, but suffering severely from the climate and scarcity of 
provisions. Their discontents broke forth into open mutiny, and 
numbers even separated from the main body. Major Camac, who 
in these circumstances assumed the command, did not feel himself 
in a condition to undertake offensive operations, but waited th^ 
attack in his camp near Patna. The soldiers, when engaged in 
battle, forgot their mutinous propensities, and behaved with the 
utmost steadiness. After a protracted conflict, they completely 
repulsed the enemy, though from extreme fatigue they were unfit 
for any lengthened pursuit. Sujah Dowlah was obliged to retreat 
into Oude, whither the English commander did not attempt to 
follow him. 

In May 1764 the command devolved upon Major Hector Monro, 
an enterprising officer, who determined to follow up the advantages 
gained by his predecessors. It appeared indispensable, however, 
to begin by completely checking the spirit of insubordination, and 
to employ for this purpose measures of imposing rigour. A 
battalion of sepoys having left the camp soon after he had joined. 
Was pursued and brought back; when, selecting twenty-four of 
the ringleaders, he ordered them to be blown from the mouth of a 
cannon,—a fate which they met with much intrepidity. No dis¬ 
position to mutiny being thenceforth manifested, Monro marched 
against Sujah, whom he found strongly intrenched at Buxar on 
the river Soane. The difficulty of attacking the enemy in this 
position was obviated by thdr advancing against the Brifadi at 

«‘ght in the morning of the 23d October; when, after a combat 

T 
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of three hours, they were defeated. They made their retreat, 
however, without being pursued to any great distance, but losing 
an immense quantity of stores, and 130 pieces of artillery. The 
emperor had already made overtures to Major Camao, which that 
officer did not think himself authorized to accept; these he now 
renewed, complaining that Dowlah treated him with indignity, 
and detained him as a mere state-prisoner. Major Monro gave a 
{avoorable answer, and only delayed the final acceptance of his 
proposals till they ehould receive the sanction of the presidency, 
which was readily granted. Even before it arrived, the Mogul 
had come over with the corps personally attached to him, and 
begun to march under the banner of his allies. 

The nabob, having retreated into the interior of his dominions, 
obtained the aid of a body of Mahrattas under Mulhar Rao, and 
of Ghazee-nd-Dien, who, as we have seen, were once the most 
powerful adherents of the Mogul throne. With these auxiliaries 
he hoped to make a stand against the victorious English. Sir 
Robert Fletcher, however, who held the temporary command, laid 
siege to Allahabad, which surrendered as soon as a breach had 
been effected. Camac, now raised to the rank of general, suc¬ 
ceeded him, and immediately advanced to attack the army of the 
vizier, which, with scarcely an effort, was completely dispersed; 
whereupon that prince was obliged to abandon all his dominions. 

The British had now certainly made one of the most splendid 
campaigns tHht occur in the annals of any nation. They had 
gained five victories against much superior forces; they had reduced 
every strong place which attempted to oppose them; they had 
vanquished the Mogul emperor and all his principal feudatories; 
and, in short, had made thenkselves the virtual roasters of the 
great central plain of India. Various opinions, however, pre- 
vmled as to the best mode of improving these important advan¬ 
tages. 

Meer Jaffier had died, partly it should seem of vexation at noi 
having been able to meet the enormous pecuniary demands of the 
English rulers. The council, after some hesitation, filled hif 
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place with his son, Nujeem-ul-Dowiah, a youth of twenty, whom 
they reduced, however, to a much more dependent situation than 
his predecessors. They took upon themselves the whole defence 
of the province, and consequently kept in their hands the entire 
military force; assuming, at the same time, an extensive control 
over the internal administration of affairs. 

Meantime tiie directors at home, amid the triumphs which had 
crowned their arms, were agitated by many anxieties. It was 
not from any impulse imparted by them that the career of conquest 
had been pursued. They do not appear indeed to have desired 
any farther possessions than were necessary for the sronrity of 
their trade. Without absolutely censuring the council for their 
proceedings relative to Meer Jaffier and Cossim, they expressed 
some apprehension lest their character for good faith and modera¬ 
tion should be thereby injured. Three revolutions had occurred 
in the course of as many years, by which their very existence in 
India had been exposed to hazard. In particular, they com¬ 
plained of the enormous and incessant expenses in which these 
transactions involved them, and which they had not been able to 
defray without reducing their dividend 25 per cent. They had 
also found extreme difficulty in answering the demand for men, 
which indeed would have been impossible, had not government 
supplied them with some rBg^ular troops; it was not even very 
easy to charter vessels for their conveyance. They soon dis¬ 
covered the reckless profusion and even gross corruption which 
prevailed among their Indian servants. A statesman of compre¬ 
hensive views and vigorous character seemed wanting iO place 
their affairs in the East on a stable and tranquil footing, as well 
as to introduce order and regularity into the various branches of 
ro extended an administration. With this view, their attention 
Was directed to the same person who had been the real founder of 
their dominions; and Lord Clive, about three years after his 
return, was proposed a second time for the supreme command of 
the British provinces in India. He refused to accept unless 
invested with the most amnle nowera anJ i- '- 
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the control of the council. This was strongly objected to, yet 
finally sanctioned by the small majority of thirteen to eleven. 

His lordship arrived at Calcutta early in the year 1765;—^bnt 
we shall reserve till another occasion our notice of his internal 
regulations, and proceed at present to record those measures by 
which he achieved the &rther extension of the Company’s terri¬ 
tory. Sujah Dowlah, though defeated in successive battles, and 
driven even beyond his frontier, still possessed energy and great 
resources. Ha'dng collected his scattered troops, and obtained a 
reinforcement from the Mahrattas, he formed an army with which 
he again ventured to face General Camac. At Calpy, however, 
he was completely routed, and compelled to flee precipitately with 
great loss across the Jumna. Considering his cause as altogether 
desperate, he repaired to the camp of the English, and threw him¬ 
self entirely upon their mercy. He had been strongly urged, and 
high offers were even made to induce this prince to bring with 
him Meer Cossim; but with a sense of honour not usual in an 
eastern potentate, he determined not to betray a person who had 
sought and received his protection. He allowed him, and a Ger¬ 
man, Snmroo, his associate in the work of blood, to seek shelter 
in the countries bordering on the Indus. Thus Camac had at 
once in his camp two princes holding the highest rank in India, 
and the direct representatives of m empire lately the most 
splendid and powerful in the world. 

Lord Clive, on receiving this intelligence, inuuedialely repaired 
to the British encampment at Allahabad, where these two illus¬ 
trious personages awaited his decision upon their fate. It had 
been determined, in consequence of the obstinate hostility dis¬ 
played by Sujah, to deprive hiiffof all his territories and bestow 
them on the emperor. But his lordship, on fijrming a personal 
acquaintance, conceived so favourable an opinion of him, and 
judged him likely to be so much more effective as an ally and 
formidable as an enemy than the young Mogul, that he resolved 
to restore him to hb dommions, by whose inhabitants he was 
greatly beloved. To the emperor, the districts of Corah and 
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Allahabad were assigned; and he agreed, that is, was compelled, 
to grant to the Company the dewannee or collection of the revenue, 
including in fact the entire sovereignty, of the fine provinces of 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa; in return for which he was to receive 
annually twenty-six lacks of rupees, which, after all, was greater 
than he had ever enjoyed. Soon after, Nujeem-ul-Dowlah, the 
nominal soubahdar of these provinces, was obliged to retire on a 
pension of forty-two lacks. Clive then boasted, that the revenues 
of the ceded territory would amount to more than 250 lacks of 
rupees, which, after the deductions now stated and the liberal 
allowance of 60 for the expenses of government, would leave 122 
of clear gain to the Company. These financial anticipations were 
very imperfectly realized; but it was difiScult for England not to he 
dazzled with a succession of such splendid victories, by which her 
possessions, that ten years before had included only an almost 
defenceless fort at the mouth of the Ganges, now extended over 
all the finest portion of that vast region. The most valuable part 
of the great central plain of India, westward as far as the Jumna, 
was either in the immediate possession or under the entire control 
of the British nation. 
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CHAPTiai XII. 

WAB WITH MTBOEE. 

Tfw maHnn of the Elnffdom oi MTBore-^InflaeDce of the Minlatera Deon^ isd Koi^enU^ 
Hydei^HU Parentage—HU early Destitution—Beglni to dlstlngoUh himself—Mode In 
which be fbnns a Body of Adherents—Commands at Dindlgol—HU Power augmented— 
Violence of Nm^er^, who U redoeed to DUtress—Hyder relleTee and then sapplanta 
him—HU own Danger—Extricates himself, and becomes complete Master of Mysore— 
Conquest of Bednore—Inrarion by the Mahrattas—Conquest of CaUcat—Hie English join 
a Confederacy agalnt him—The Mahrattas make Peace—NUam joins Hyder against the 
English—They Invade the Camatio—Threaten Madras—Battle of Trinomalee—Nlxam 
qnlta tho AUlanoe—Invasion of Mysore—Soccesses of Hyder^He ovemins the Canuttc 
—Again threatens Madras—Concloslon of Peace—Another great Inroad of the Mahrattas 
—Hyder conclades a Treaty with them, and mak^ &rther Conquests—His Resentment 
against the English-Weak Gondnct of the Madras Qovemment—Hyder invades and 
desolates the Gamatlo—Fata of Colonel Billie's Detachment—Sir Eyre Coote sent from 
Caleatta—He gains severBl Advantages—Loss of Colonel Brethwalte’s Detachment— 
Kegotiatlona—Operations on the Western Coast—Death of Hyder—Tlppoo sncceeds— 
DUsenMons in the Madras Goveriiment—Death of Sir Eyre Coote—Peace between Eng¬ 
land and France—Bednore snirenders to GeneralMathews—Betaken by the Saltan—Siege 
of Mangalore—Peece with Tlppoo. 

In the general breaking up of the Mogul empire and its great vice- 
rojalties, India was reduced almost to a state of anarchj. Anj 
bold adventurer, who could summon round him the warlike and 
predatory bands with which that region abounded, might aspire 
to rule over extensive districts, several of which were entitled to 
rank as kingdoms. Among such communities a conspicuous place 
was held by Mysore, the territory of which forms one of the most 
remarkable of those elevated table-lands that diversify the 
sontbem provinces. It stretches more than half-way from sea to 
sea, closdy approaching the Malabar coast on the one side, and 
on the other reaching to the border of the Carnatic. A cironit of 
loffy hills, forming a barrier round the country, raise its general 
snrface to the height of almost 3000 feet; a happy circnmstance, 
which secnrea for it a climate unusnally temperate and salubrious. 
The soil is generally well suited for producing the most valuable 
grains and fruits, and by a rude but careful cultivation is rendered 
extremely fertile. This kingdom, under the direction of a daring 
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soldier, rose to such power as to threaten the very existence of 
the British dominion in the East. 

Mysore, down to a recent period, had not been entirely sub¬ 
jected to the Mohammedan sway; it was still ruled by native 
princes, who paid homage, and sometimes tribute, first to the kings 
of the Deccan, and after their fall to the Mogul. In the decline 
of the latter sovereignty both these were withheld, unless when 
the imperial'lieutenant could assemble a force sufBciently strong 
to wrest payment from the local sovereign. This independence, 
however, was of little avail to the orig^inal rajahs, who, sinking, 
according to the custom of oriental princes, into voluptuous indo¬ 
lence, allowed the government to pass almost entirely into the 
hands of their ministers. When the war in the Carnatic first led 
the English into hostility with Mysore, two brothers, Deoraj and 
Nunjeraj, of whom the latter possessed the more vigorous charac¬ 
ter, had risen 'to the head of affairs. At this time, however, there 
was coming into notice a young adventurer, destined to effect a 
complete revolution in that country, and in all Southern India. 

Colonel Wilks, from native authorities, has given an account of 
the origin of Hyder with a degree of minuteness which it is un¬ 
necessary for us to follow. His family appears to have sprung 
from the northern territory of the Punjaub; they were of low 
station, and so poor, as in some instances to subsist upon alms. 
Futtee Mohammed, the father, reared by a charitable hand, en¬ 
tered the army of a Mysorean chief, and having served with dis¬ 
tinction was raised to the rank of a Natk, an officer of peons or 
foot-soldiers. A lady of some quality, whose husband had been 
robbed and murdered by banditti, being reduced to tfie utmost 
want, Was prevailed upon to gjve her two daughters successively 
in marriage to this adventurer. By the youngest he had two sons, 
named Shabaz and Hyder; but, when they had attained only the 
respective ages of nine and seven, their father and the prince his 
master were killed in battle. The mother and her boys then fell 
into the power of a rapacious chief, who not only seized all the 
property he could find, but employed the most cruel torture to 
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make them yield up their hidden possessions. The widow of 
Fnttee Mohammed, having “lost everything but her children and 
her honour,” found refuge with her brother Ibrahim, by whose 
bounty the family were supported. Hyder, accordingly, had his 
fortune entirely to make; and for some time he gave but slender 
promise of reaching any high advancement. He did not even 
learn to read or write; and, on arriving at manhood, spent his 
whole time dther in voluptuous riot or in the pleasures of the 
chase. Thus he reached the age of twenty-seven before he would 
submit to the restraints even of military service. His elder 
brother, meantime, had been more meritoriously employed in the 
army of Nunjeraj, where he distinguished himself, and was raised 
to a subordinate command; and he was at length induced to join 
him while employed in the siege of a fortress called Deonhully, 
which occupied nine months. The wild youth, having once 
embarked in this active career, soon displayed daring valour, pre¬ 
sence of mind, and all the qualities which constitute an eminent 
warrior. He received the charge of a small corps, with a com¬ 
mission to Increase its numbers by all the means in his power. 

At this time Nunjeraj, having formed an alliance with the Freneh, 
undertook the expedition to Trichinopoly, of which some account 
has been already given; and Hyder accompanied him, making 
diligent use of the opportunities which this campaign afforded, both 
to distinguish and advance himself. He soon assembled round 
him a numerous body of those freebooters with which India 
swarmed, who asked no pay, but trusted solely to the plunder 
that they might collect under the auspices of an active chieftain. 
Instead bf his giving to them, they gave to him; being required 
to contribute one-half of all the I^ty which they might succeed 
in capturing. They were doubtless very much disposed to evade 
this partition; but their leader, though unable to write the 
numerals, could boast of an extraordinary expertness in the 
operations of mental arithmetic; and he was assisted by Knnde 
Row, a Braminical accountant of remarkable skill They esta¬ 
blished a system which the operative marauders found it vain to 
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attempt eladiog; and the practices of a common London thief 
may be considered jnst and hononrable, compared with those by 
which Hyder rose to the rank of an Indian monarch. Not only 
the great and regular objects of pillage, such as convoys of grmn, 
horses, or herds of cattle, but clothes, turbans, ear-rings, the moat 
trifling ornaments taken from the persons of females, and even of 
children, were alike welcome. Nor did his friends enjoy any 
exemption, provided the theft could be executed with secrecy; 
and by these means, before he left Trichinopoly, he had collected 
1600 horse, 5000 infantry, with elephants, camels, and all the 
other appendages of a chief of high rank. Having distinguished 
himself also by his military services, he continued in great favour, 
and was appointed Fonjedar of Dindignl, an important place 
recently acquired in the country of the Polygars. Here he 
enlarged his forces and increased his wealth, not only by the 
plunder of the surrounding territories, but by the most scandalous 
impositions practised on his own sovereign, as well as on the 
commissioners sent to inquire into his conduct. He managed to 
bring his troops to what was called a cireidar muster, in which 
ten thousand men counted as 1^,000; thereby obtaining pay for 
a fictitious .number, and also at a rate much above his actual 
expenditure. Having an allowance for every wounded soldier, he 
imposed on the inspector by presenting many who were perfectly 
sound, but had their hands and feet tied with bandages dipt in 
turmeric. By these gross frauds he completely deluded Nunjeraj, 
who thought it wonderful that so great a force could be main¬ 
tained, and the war successfully carried on at an ex||enBe so 
moderate. 

Hyder had now collected so much strength, both of arms and 
treasure, and had acquired so high a reputation, that he began to 
aim at the throne of Mysore. His views were greatly favoured 
’ by the violent dissensions which prevailed at court. The young 
rajah, whom Nunjeraj kept as a convenient tool, detemuned to 
make an effort to extricate himself from this thraldom, and bad 
already secured the support of a large body of adherents; but 
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haring made a premature display of his designs, the palace which 
he had fortified was attacked and easily carried. The minister, 
after this victory, though he treated his sovereign with a sem¬ 
blance of respect, caused his supporters to be either thrown into 
chains, or, having their noses and ears cut off, to be thrust out 
into the street Deoraj, indignant at this cruelty on the part of 
his brother, abandoned his interests, and went to reside in a differ¬ 
ent quarter of the country. 

Nunjeraj himself was soon exposed to an exigency to which a 
Hindoo prince is almost always liable. His troops began to 
clamour for a large amount of arrears, and, obtaining no satisfac¬ 
tion, proceeded to the expedient of seating themselves in dhuma 
at his gate. According to this institution, which in India is held 
sacred, he could neither taste food nor drink while the claim¬ 
ants remained in that position; and the soldiers, occupying the 
entrance of the palace, took care that this rule should be strictly 
observed. In this extremity Hyder gladly took occasion to inter¬ 
pose his services. He repaired to Seringapatam, and by seiz¬ 
ing all public property within his reach, as well as judiciously 
collecting the sums due to government, obtained as much money 
as satisfied the immediate claims of the military. He bad also 
effected an accommodation betwwn the two brothers, which 
Deoraj, however, did not long survive; and thus, by appearing 
as a disinterested friend to aU parties, he became extremely popu¬ 
lar. Having raised a large force of his own, and attached to his 
views the army of Nunjeraj by his exertions for their relief, he 
soon feiyiimself to be the real master. His influence was greatly 
increased by the occurrence of a formidable invasion on the part 
of the Mahrattas, when, being apifointed to the chief command, he 
brought the contest to an issue, not triumphant indeed, but much 
more favourable than had been anticipated. He now determined 
to make his way to the supreme power on the ruin of that chief 
through whose kindness he had risen to his present elevation. 
Eunde Row, who had all along been his agent and partisan, 
opened through the medium of a dowager princess, a woman of 
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talent, a negotiation with the rajah, who, with the view of being 
enabled to resume the real authority in his own kingdom, agreed 
to concur in the removal of Nnnjeraj. Circumstances favoured 
their designs. A fresh arrear of pay having accumulated, the 
troops again established themselves in dhuma before his gate 
when Hyder, instead of studying as before to appease their dis¬ 
content, and relieve his patron’s distress, sought only to foment 
the one and aggravate the other. Nay, with a semblance of grief 
and reluctance, he concurred with them in stooping to the position 
of dhurna. Nunjeraj, thus pressed, at length agreed to retire 
with a liberal allowance of treasure and troops, and leave the field 
open to his rival; upon which the rajah, having assumed the 
government, intrusted the whole administration, civil and military, 
to Hyder and Eunde Row. It was not likely that the deposed 
minister should remain long satisfied with his altered condition. 
Retiring to the city of Mysore, only nine miles distant from the 
capital, he recruited his forces with the utmost diligence. A 
demand was hereupon made that he should discharge his troops, 
remove to a greater distance, and be content with a fixed allow¬ 
ance for his private expenses. He indignantly wrote in answer 
to Hyder:—“ I have made you what you are, and now yon refuse 
me a place in which to hide my head. Do what you please, or 
what you can. I move not from Mysore.” The other immedi¬ 
ately proceeded to besiege the city, which, after an obstinate 
resistance, surrendered; and Nunjeraj was obliged to accept the 
hard conditions imposed by the victor. 

Hyder seemed now at the height of power; yet he was soop after 
involved in the most serious peril he had ever encountered. The 
rajah and the dowager were not leng in discovering, what indeed 
they could scarcely fiul to foresee, that by this change of affairs 
they had merely substituted one sovereign minister for another, 
and were as destitute as ever of any real power. They gained 
over Kunde Row, who then watched in conjunction with them the 
opportunity of striking a blow against the man of whom he had 
been so long the devoted adherent; and it occurred sooner than 
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might have been expected with one bo conversant in all the intri* 
cades of treason. Hyder, Buspecting nothing, had dispersed his 
forces in different directions, and lay encamped with a handful of 
troops nnder the walls of Seringapatam. Suddenly, with amaze¬ 
ment and consternation, he saw its batteries begin to play upon 
him; he called for Kunde Row, his resource in every difSoulty, 
but that person was seen on the ramparts directing the operations 
of the artillery. Perceiving the snare into which he had fallen, 
he summoned all his presence of mind in thu desperate extremity. 
Having placed his men nnder the best shelter that could be ob¬ 
tained, he transmitted the most humble overtures and supplications 
to his former servant, now his successful rival; but could obtain no 
other terms than to be allowed to steal off in the night with a few 
soldiers, leaving behind him nearly all his treasures, the accumulated 
fruit of so much crime and extortion, and even his family, among 
whom was his son Tippoo, then nine years old. These last, how¬ 
ever, were received into Seringapatam, and treated with kindness. 

The expelled chief sought refuge first at Anicul and then at 
Bangalore, places under his immediate command, and of which 
the governors proved faithful even in this extremity. He soon 
collected his forces, called in his detachments, and endeavoured, 
by the reputalion of his name, to attract fresh adventurers to bis 
standard. Thus in a few months he took the field against Kunde 
Row; but that able politician, having still a superior army, 
brought on a general action, in which Hyder was defeated. His 
affairs bemg thus rendered nearly desperate, he had recourse for 
reliefjto a very singular quarter. With two hundred horse he 
hastened daring the night to the residence of Nunjeraj, presented 
himself in a suppliant posture, confessed his guilt and ingratitude, 
and entreated his former patron to resume his place, and treat 
him again as a servant. All historians express astonishment that 
the fallen minister should have been won over by protestations so 
manifestly insmoere; but we are to consider, that by dosing with 
this proposal he obtained perhaps the only chance of regaining 
his former power and dignity. 
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Upon this BucceseM stratagem Hyder foonded anotW still 
deeper. He a^xed the seal of Nunjeraj to a number of letters, 
seeming to contain a treasonable correspondence, addressed to the 
prindpal officers in Kunde Row’s army. They were sent by an 
emissary, who appeared to exercise the strictest vigilance lest they 
should fall into the hands of that chie^ yet took effectual means 
that they should be intercepted. IJiis leader, with all his expe¬ 
rience and profound policy, was completely deceived; and see¬ 
ing himself! as he imagined, betrayed by his own followers, he 
abruptly quitted the camp and hastened to Seringapatam. The 
army was thus thrown into a state of complete disorganization, 
when Hyder, attacking them unexpectedly, put them to a total 
rout, capturing guns, stores, baggage, and all the infantry, who 
were then incorporated with his own troops; the cavalry alone, 
by an early flight, effected their escape. Kunde Row discovered 
the deceit, and soon began to rally his men, when his antagonist 
had recourse to another artifice. He lay several days in apparent 
inaction, as if not intending to follow up his victory; then sud¬ 
denly, by a rapid night-march, came on his opponents at unawares, 
and gained a signal advantage. After reducing many of the 
surrounding places, he advanced against the remaining force of 
5000 or 6000 cavalry intrenched under the guns of Seringapatam. 
By entering into a feigned treaty, he lulled anew the suspicions 
of his adversaries, who suffered themselves to be again completely 
surprised, with nearly the entire loss of their horses and baggage. 
All Hyder’s enemies were now at his mercy; still he wished that 
the terms which he meant to exact should appear as if o^red and 
pressed upon him by the vanquished rajah. He sent a message, 
merely soliciting that the defeatid general should be delivered up, 
and the large balance due to himseU fi^>m the state be liquidated; 
adding that his highness might then either continue him in his 
service, or allow him to seek his fortune elsewhere. He privately 
transmitted, however, an intimation as to what he would be pleased 
to accept; and accordingly, under the impulse of necessity, the 
rajah was at length oompell^ to entreat the victor to rtlieve him 
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from the toil of gorerning Mysore, and for that purpose to draw 
all its revenues, except three lacks for his own use, and one for 
Nunjeraj; to which conditions the victor, with well-feigned reluc¬ 
tance, submitted. The sovereign and the ladies of the palace 
joined in earnest entreaty for mercy to Eunde Bow; tiie other 
replied, that he would treat him like a paroquet, by which they 
understood a favourite or pet; but he literally fulfilled bis insi¬ 
dious promise by enclosing the unhappy man for life in an iron 
cage, and sending him a daily portion of rice and milk. It is 
needless to add, that the lack of rupees was all that Nunjeraj 
obtained of the promises lavished upon him by the conqueror at 
the period of negotiation. 

Hyder, having thus become the real sovereign of Mysore, ap¬ 
plied himself to extend his sway in every direction. He made 
himself master of Sera, Chittledroog, and other districts properly 
included in that country; but whose rajahs and polygars, during 
the late troublous period, had rendered themselves in a great 
measure independent. His richest prize, however, was afforded 
by the conquest of Bednore, a territory situated on the loftiest 
crest of the Ghauts, 5000 feet above the level of the sea, where 
the profuse rains nourish magnificent forests and copious harvests. 
Its sequestered position had hitherto preserved it from invasion, 
and its rulers had applied themselves most diligently to that chief 
olyect of ambition in Incfia, the accumulation of treasure. On the 
approach of the Mysorean army, the timid inhabitants of the capi¬ 
tal, after setting fire to the palace, fled into the adjoining woods, 
leaving a splendid city eight miles in circumference entirely open 
to plnnSer. Wilks estimates the booty, we suspect with much 
exaggeration, at twelve millions cterling; though Hyder himself, 
it is said, always owned that its capture was the principal instru¬ 
ment of his future greatness. 

But this successful career soon met with an interruption. 
Madoo Rao, one of the most renowned generals among the Mah- 
rattas, entered Mysore with an immense host of cavalry. They 
(wvered the face of the country, and so completely cut off all com- 
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monication, that even the vigilant Hyder was surprised by the 
appearance of their main body, when he imagined them to be still 
at a distance. He was defeated, and after several unsuccessful 
attempts, daring a campaign of some length, to retrieve his affairs, 
was compelled to pnrchase peace by extensive cessions, and the 
payment of thirty-two lacks of rupees. That tomnltuary horde 
then retired, and left him at liberty to porsue his farther acquisi¬ 
tions. He directed his arms against Calicut, still ruled by a per¬ 
sonage entitled the zamorin, and esteemed the principal maritime 
city on that coast. Its troops opposed him with the same desul¬ 
tory but harassing warfare by which they had bafSed the attack 
of Albuquerque. The rude soldier, however, forced his way 
through these obstacles and approached the capital, when the 
zamorin, despuring of being able to prolong the resistance, came 
out with his ministers and endeavoured to negotiate a treaty. He 
was favourably received, and on his offering ransom to the amount 
of £190,000 sterling, the invader agreed to abstain from farther 
aggression. Bnt this did not prevent him from attacking and 
canying Calicut by surprise; and, as the money was produced 
very slowly, he sought to hasten payment by placing the sovereign 
and his nobles under close restraint, and even by applying torture 
to the latter. The prince, dreading that he would be exposed to 
a similar indignity, shut and barricaded the doors of the house in 
which he was confined, set fire to it, and before the flames could 
be extinguished, he had perished. Several of his attendants are 
said to have thrown themselves into the burning mansion, and 
suffered the same fate. A conquest achieved by such deeds 
of violence soon excited a fierce rebellion, which was suppressed 
only by severe executions, and^by the transportation of a great 
number of the people to a remote quarter of Mysore. 

These rapid successes, and the additional resources derived from 
them, alarmed the great powers of Southern India. Nizam Ali, 
Boubahdar of the Deccan, and Madoo Rao, the Mahratta commander, 
united in a confederacy to crush the assailant; and the Rnglish 
agreed to place an auxiliary force at the disposal of the former, 
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with the vague commissios “ to settle the ofiairs of his government 
in everything that is right and proper.” It was distinctly under¬ 
stood that they were to co-operate in the invasion of Mysore; and 
Colonel Smith proceeded to Hydrabad to arrange measures for 
that purpose. This seems to have been a very doubtful policy, 
when the Mahrattas alone were fully equal to contend with Hyder; 
so that the two parties might have been advantageously left to 
weaken each other by mutual warfare; whereas the aggrandize¬ 
ment of the one by the downfal of the other tended directly to over¬ 
throw the balance of power. 

The three allied armies began to move early in 1767, but in a 
straggling and ill-combined manner. A month before the two 
others were ready, Rao had covered with clouds of cavalry the 
high plains of Mysore; and his force alone was more than Hyder 
dared to encounter in the field. This last endeavoured to pursue 
a desultory mode of defence, causing the grain to be buried, the 
wells to be poisoned, the forage to be consumed, and the cattle to 
be driven away. Every expedient proved unavailing to stop the 
progress of these rapid and skilful marauders; their horses fed on 
the roots of grass; by thrusting iron rods into the earth they dis¬ 
covered from the sound, the resistance, and even from the smell, 
the places where com was deposited; while the cattle, to whatever 
spot they might be removed, were traced out and seized. The 
Mysorean leader, finding them already in the heart of his domi¬ 
nions, where he had no means of arresting their progress, deter¬ 
mined at any price to detach them from the confederacy. Apajee 
Ram, a Bramin, was sent, and opened a negotiation in a style 
much diSering from European diplomacy. He was received in full 
durbar by the Mahratta general, orho declared his determination 
not to treat with an opponent who held his legitimate prince in 
such unworthy captivity; and a murmur of approbation ran through 
the assembly. The envoy humbly confessed the charge, but took 
leave to add, that his master, whenever an opposite example was 
set by his betters, would immediately follow it Every one now 
recollected that Madoo Rao held the descendant of Sevajee in 
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exactly the same thraldom as the rajah of Mysore was kept by 
Hyder; the approring sound was changed into Bnppressed langhter; 
the Mahratta chief hnng down his head; and a serions negotiation 
was iihmedietely commenced. He consented, on the payment of 
thirty>Gre lacks of mpees, to quit the cotmtiy and withdraw 
entirely from the grt£d alliance. He bad gained his end; and 
when Colonel Tod was sent to nrge him to fnlfil l^is engagements, 
the whole conrt langhed in that officer’s face. 

Colonel Smith, mtetime, snpported only by the poor, ill-paid, 
and undisciplined troops of the nizam, had entered Mysore. He 
soon began to suspect that this would prore a very futile expedi¬ 
tion; and in foot it was about to assume a character much more 
disastrous than he anticipated. His Inffian ally had taken 
umbrage on various grounds at the English presidency. They 
had procured fronts the Mogul, now a merely nominal potentate, 
the grant of the valuable territory of the Northern Circars. Mo¬ 
hammed Ali, their confederate, whom they bad raised to be 
Nabob of the Carnatic, had meantime advanced pretensions to the 
dominions and rank of the nizam, which the latter suspected the 
British of secretly favouring. Hyder therefore employed Maphuz 
Khan, brother to that chief, who, actuated by the fraternal 
jealousies usually prevalent in India, had come over to the 
Mysorean interest, to open a secret correspondence with the 
soubahdar. This last was easily persuaded that he should most 
successfully realize his views of aggrandizement by entering into 
a league with Hyder ag^st Mohammed and that foreign power, 
of which he was rendering himself the insUument; and accordingly 
these two parties, who were so lately vowffig each other’s dffitruc- 
tion, united in an offensive treaty (gainst our countrymen. Colonel 
Smith, both from his own observation and from notices given by 
his foithfol ally, soon obtuned a clear perception of this change 
in the position of affisirs. It bore rather a serious aspect, con¬ 
sidering the distance to which he had advanced into the enemy’s 
territory; but,on his remonstrances the nizam concurred in the 
propriety of his retreat, only desiring that a corps of three 
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battalions sbonld remain with Mm,—a request which was verj 
onaocoimtably complied with. Yet the Indian prince, on this 
occasion, displayed hononrahle feelings very nnnsnal with persons 
of the same class. Before commendng hostilities he allowed the 
whole detachment to depart, except five companies, and afterwards 
these also, without the least-molestation. , 

Colonel Smith, seeing himself now threatened by the united 
attack of these two great powers, with an army of 43,000 horse 
and 28,000 foot, while he himself had only 6000 foot and 1000 
berse,‘mmited Ms efforts to fbrtlfying the passes of the Ghante by 
which they might be expected to descend into the Carnatic; but, 
from ignorance of the local posirions, he left undefended those very 
openings which were the most favourable for their purpose. 
Through these they very easily penetrated, and, threatening the 
rear of his column, obliged him instantly to £dl back. 'The con¬ 
federates ' attacked him near Changama, but were completely 
repulsed; though, in consequence of their horsemen having 
plundered the slender store of rice belonging to his army, thii 
victory was converted almost into a defeat, and he was obliged tc 
retreat day and night till be reached Trinomalee. The war noe 
assumed a most alarming aspect. The British officer indeed hac 
his force raised to ten thousand, for the most part regular infantry 
which gave him a superiority in the field; but his cavalry wen 
few and inefficient, while the enemy covered all the country witl 
the finest light-horse in the world, which cut off all his supplies 
and left him no command over any spotheyond that on which h' 
was actually encamped. At the same time Tippoo, son of Hyde 
Ali, ISfterwards so deitdly an enemy to the English name, thei 
only a boy «f seventeen, made ^ rapid excnrsion with 5000 hors 
to the vicinity of Madras, and had nearly surprised several of th 
European residents in their country-houses. The Indian prince 
expected to see their adversary reduced to extremity by the war 
of provisions; but this was averted by the discovery of som 
Mdden stores, which, according to national cus||pi, had bee 
buried in the earth. The nizam, imprudent and impatient, insiste 
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that they should no longer wait the slow operation of famine, but 
bring on a general action. They made the attack at Trinomalee, 
confident in their superior ntunbers and vast masses of cavalry; 
but Smith, by an able movement round a mountain, and by the 
skill with which his artillery was served, completely bafiSed the 
efforts of this great though irregular host The pursuit was marked 
by a singular occurrence. The Indian chie^ according to his 
absurd practice, had ranged in the rear a long line of elephants, 
on which his favourite ladies, seated in pomp, surveyed the battle. 
When the field was seen to be lost, orders were sent fiat this 
cavalcade should retreat at full speed; but a female voice, issuing 
from a splendid vehicle home by one of these animals, exclaimed, 
“This elephant has not been mstructed so to turn: he follows the 
standard of the empirel" The consequence was, that before the 
flag passed several of these huge quadrupeds had fallen, and the 
balls were already flying among the fair fugitives. ' 

The nizam, on witnei||hg these disasters and the disappoint¬ 
ment of all his hopes of aggrandizement at the expense of the 
English, began to waver in the alliance. Another check sustained 
near Amboor, and the invasion of his territory by a detachment 
from Bengal, confirmed him in the resolution to withdraw himself 
from Hyder, and agree to a separate treaty, which was concluded 
on the 23d February 1768. Under the pressure of such circnm- 
Btances he obtained tolerable terms; but was obliged to confirm the 
grant of the Circars made by the Mogul. There were to be paid 
to him, however, five lacks annually; not in name of tribute for 
this district, but as a friendly subsidy. Even from this there was 
to be deducted, for the expenses of the wair, twenty-five millions, at 
the rate of three every year. Nor was any opposition to be made 
to the appropriation by the Biitish of a considerable extent of 
Hyder’s dominions. 

The presidency of Madras felt now the highest exultation, and 
sent immediate orders to Colonel Smith to enter Mysore, and strike 
a blow at t^centre of Hyder’s power. That officer represented 
the impossibility of subsisting his army in the elevated and barren 
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territory arooud Bangalore, Trhich npon this plan mnat hare been 
the first object of attack. He rather proposed, in the first instance, 
to occupy the fertile country extending along the foot of the 
Ghauts, and make it the basis of future morements. The council 
adopted the reiy questionable policy of combining these two plans; 
directing Smith to march npon Bangalore, while Colonel Wood 
with a separate detachment should conduct operations in the district 
adjoining the mountains. With this scheme they coupled the very 
injudicious measure of sending two commissioners to direct and 
a8$i8t,^t more properly to obstruct the proceedings of the com¬ 
mander, while they engaged Mohammed Ali, the most unfit of all 
persons, to collect the revenue of the conquered territory. This 
plan was meantime feroured by the advance of some British troops 
from Bombay, who had reduced Mangalore, Onore, and other 
important places on the western coast Colbnel Wood was thus 
enabled to overrun all the territory against which his arras were 
directed, capturing every post of conseiri||^ while Smith arrived 
in the vicinity of Bangalore, and made preparations to besiege 
that important key of the kingdom. Thus in a few months Hyder 
had lost one-half of his dominions, and saw the centre of his power 
menaced. Having, however, in the first instance, directed his 
whole force against the western districts, he succeeded in com¬ 
pletely retrieving affairs there, and driving the English out of all 
the places which they had occupied. He then returned to the 
eastward to make head against the Madras army, which, though 
it had subdued an extensive tract of country, held it by a very 
precarious tenure. His hnmerical force was indeed much dimin¬ 
ished ^by the defection of the nizam; but the remaining troops, 
being entirdy under his own guidance, proved nearly as effective. 
The presidency incessantly urged Smith to besiege Bangalore, as 
the only Step by which the war could bo brought to a crisis; but 
he replied that it was impossible to do so without previously 
defeating Hyder’s army; and though that chief continually 
hovered round and harassed the English, he BkilfeU shunned a 
general action.' Sensible, however, of the great superiority of his 
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opponents, he showed a willingness to submit to very considerable 
sacrifices. He even o&red to relinquish the frontier district of 
Baramahl, and to pay ten lacks of rupees for the expenses of the 
war; but the leading persons at the presidency, still buoyed up 
with hopes of conquest, made such enormous demands, both of 
money and territory, as confirmed his resolution to persevere in 
arms. The councU, on pretence of consulting Smith, recalled him 
to Madras, leaving the command with Colonel Wood, who had 
gained reputation by his rapid subjection of the lower ^stricts. 
This ofiBcer, however, proved himself wholly unable tcMontend 
with Hyder. Being surprised at Baugloor, he was obliged to 
retreat with confusion and loss, and must have suffered greatly but 
for the prompt arrival of Major Fitzgerald with a reinforcement 
He was forthwith sent a prisoner to Madras, and the charge 
devolved on the officer just named. 

The British force had now been conuderably weakened by' 
remaining so long in the open field, insufficiently supplied with 
food, and exposed to the unfavourable influences of the climate. 
The Indian chie^ who had gained continual accessions of strength, 
determined on a bold movement not in front of the English, but 
by one of his circuitous marches among the hills. First his 
general, and then himself aided by their thorough knowledge of 
the passes of the Ghauts, descended suddenly into the level coun¬ 
try of Coimbatoor and Baramahl, with the conquest of which our 
countrymen had been so highly elated. He found the Company’s 
troops scattered in numerous small bodies, and occupying inde¬ 
fensible positions, which fell one after another, almost without 
resistance, while several were betrayed by the native commaflflants; 
so that in six weeks he had re-annexed to his territory all these 
boasted acquisitions. On this occasion a detachment under C||^ 
tain Nixon being surrounded by the whole force of the enemy, 
was, after a gallant resistance, almost entirely destroyed. Hyder 
then marched upon Eroad, which was under the command of 
Captain Ort^whom he invited to come to his tent under promise 
of safety, Wis officer, with a rashness which Wilks can only 
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account for by supposing that he had previously dined, went and 
placed himself in the power of his enemy. The rajah, it is 
said, always piqued himself upon not breaking faith without some 
plausible ground; but there happened to be in the English army 
a captain named Robinson, who was formerly a prisoner and 
released on his parole, which ho had not scrupled to violate. On 
this pretext he not only detained Orton, but induced him, by force 
or threats, to sign an order to Robinson to surrender the important 
fortress of Eroad,—a mandate which the latter thought it his duty 
to obe^ The same pretext was used for breaking the capitu¬ 
lations with the troops in the garrison of Caveriporam, and sending 
them to Seringapatam, where they were immured in dungeons, 
and treated with the utmost severity. 

Hyder, in his triumphant progress, now began to menace the 
rear of his adversaries; and the English, awakenii^; from their 
dreams of conquest, saw the depots and posts on which their 
military operations rested, in danger of falling into the hands of 
the enemy. Their pride was so far lowered, that they despatched 
Captiun Brooke to attempt a negotiation with the sovereign of 
Mysore. The latter received him extremely well, and seems to 
have explained his views with a candour not usual in the tortuous 
proceedings of oriental policy. He declared that it was, and had 
always been, his earnest wish to be on good terms with the British, 
an object defeated solely by themselves and their worthless ally, 
Mohammed All. He confessed that this desire was prompted by 
an enlarged view of his own interest, especially as bemg liable to 
a periodical visitation from the Mahrattas, whose usual time was 
now fSst approaching. He frankly owned to Brooke, that as he 
was quite unable to resist both ^hem and the English, he might 
^d it advisable in such an extremity to form a union with them 
against his European enemies,—an arrangement in which he would 
find little difficulty. He desired him, therefore, to assure the 
council that no time must be lost in making him either friend or 
foe. The presidency accordingly sent Mr. Andrews^^ individual 
greatly in their confidence, to the Indian camp; but still their 
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terma were too high. Hostilities were resumed, and Smith being 
restored to the command, checked the progress of the marauder, 
who, however, engaged at last in a most daring enterprise. With 
a body of 6000 chosen cavalry, and 200 picked infantry, he made 
a rapid sweep of 130 miles in less than four days, and appeared 
within five miles of Madras to the astonished council, who, then 
thoroughly awakened from their dreams of ambition, were seized 
with the deepest feelings of despondency. The British army 
could easily have returned in time to secure the fort; and they 
had only to fear the plunder of the country-seats, and pe||^p3 of 
the native town, though this last danger is considered as doubtful; 
but they agreed at once to the demands which he made, that 
Colonel Smith should be ordered to suspend his march, and that 
M. Dnprh, nominated as the future governor, should come out to 
settle the ba^ of a peace. In the present temper of the belli¬ 
gerents, the negotiation was neither long nor difficult. A treaty 
was concluded in April 1769, on the condition of placing the 
possessions of both parties, with scarcely an exception, on the 
same footing as before the war. Hyder solicited an alliance 
offensive and defensive; the English granted only the last, which, 
however, was found to involve them in all the responsibility that, 
by refusing the first, they had sought to escape. 

Having thus terminated with advantage and glory this great 
contest with the British, he felt himself better prepared to en¬ 
counter a still more formidable enemy. The Mahrattas, under 
Madoo Bao, entered his dominions with a force supposed to be at 
least double that of his army, and led by able commanders. He 
endeavoured a second time to check them by laying wsate his 
territory; but the invaders, as before, surmounted every obstacle, 
and, forming a regular plan of mnqnest, reduced successively all 
his strong places, and committed the most monstrous cruelties. 
At one fortress, which had made an obstinate resistance, the bar¬ 
barian leader ordered the noses and ears of the garrison to be cut 
off; and Be||ing for the governor, asked if he was not conscious 
of deservin^to be thus mutilated and disgraced? The other re- 
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plied:—“ The mutilation will be mine, the disgrace yoursan 
answer, the truth of which so forcibly sjtruck the Mahratta, that 
he dismisBed him uninjured. 

Madoo Rao being obliged, by severe‘indisposition, to yield the 
command to Trimbuck Mama, Hyder determined to make a stand, 
and intrenched his army in a very strong position covered by a 
range of rugged mountmns. The new general did not attempt 
directly to force this camp, but pointed against it day after day 
such a harassing cannonade, that the Mysorean chief at length 
determi|ted to fall back np(m his capital. He began his march 
early in the night, hoping before morning to be beyond reach of 
the enemy; but the rash discharge of a gun by one of the officera 
betrayed the secret, and the numerous squadrons of Mahratta horse 
were soon in full pursuit. A most extraordinary scene then ensued. 
The eritical condition of the army had not prevented Hyder from 
indulging in habits of evening inebriety, io which he bad become 
addicted, and whieh now rendered him wholly unfit for directing 
the movement of the troops. Having in this state met his son 
Tippoo, he assailed him with the bitterest reproaches; then seizing 
a thick cane, applied it to his back with such vehemence, that the 
marks remained visible for upwards of a week. The prince, burn¬ 
ing with indignation, went to the head of his division, dashed to 
the ground his turban, sword, and splendid robe, exelaiming:— 
“ My father may fight his own battle, for I swear by Allah and 
his prophet that I <draw no sword to-day.” The army, thus left 
to itself, soon became a crowd of scattered fugitives, and their 
bold leader, while the Mahrattas were busied in plunder, mounted 
a fleetjiorse, and almost alone reached Seringapatam. Tippoo, 
having assumed an humble garb, begged his way undiscovered 
through the midst of the enemy, and arrived the same night in 
the capital. 

Trimbuck Mama immediately marched upon that city, and 
seemed on the very point of putting a period at once to the career 
of the great usurper. The Mahrattas, however, Mssessed no 
skill adequate to the siege of so strong a fortress, 'ffey kept up 
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during a month a daily cannonade, which produced no efi^t, 
while the resources of Hyder were constantly recruited. He now 
proceeded to operate wi& Duocess on their rear, and, after a 
tedious and desultory waiwre of a year and a halfj prevailed on 
them to accept the terms which he offered; namely, the cession of 
a great part of his northertt dominions, and the immediate pay¬ 
ment of fifteen lacks of rupees, and fifteen more hereafter ,—a 
term of which he fully understood the value. 

The English during this war did not fulfil their engagement to 
aid the Mysorean ruler in the defence of his dominions. After it 
was concluded, the Company wrote to dieir principal officers, 
strongly condemning thmr interference in the wars of the Carnatic, 
the formation of any allianoes which might involve them in hos¬ 
tilities, and particularly the supplying arms and ships to Hyder, 
or any other native power. To en&rce these views, Sir John 
Lindsay was sent out as a sort of ministef-pl^ipotentiary, to act 
as a check upon the council. He, however, soon went much 
beyond his commission, for he formed a close intimacy with the 
nabob Mohammed Ali, whom he joined in urging that the presi¬ 
dency should embrace the cause of the invaders. They success¬ 
fully resisted so gross a violation of their treaty; but these 
opposite impulses rendered the whole conduct of the British weak 
and vacillating. The Court, on being made acquainted with the 
doings of Sir John, superseded him, and appointed in his place 
Admiral Harland, commander of the fleet, to whom such instruc¬ 
tions were given as were expected to prevent a similar coUision. 
But he, neglecting their advice, proceeded in the very same 
manner, opening treaties of his own accord, and urging to Warlike 
operations. The Court at lengt^ gave up this ill-judged attempt 
to check the council by a separate and co-ordinate power. The 
anxiety of the Company to follew a neutral and pacific system, 
and the total absence of any vrish for a farther acquisition of ter¬ 
ritory, was, however, strongly impressed upon them. 

Hyder, i^|,80on as he had extricated himself from this invasion, 
employed the most active exertions to regain his lost territory; 
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taming his attention €T8t to the Malabar coast, the communication 
with which could only be maintained throngh the intervening 
district of Coorg. He suddenly invaded that country, which he 
found almost wholly unprepared, and made a singular display of 
barbarian cruelty. He proclaimed a reward of five rupees for 
every head presented to him, and eat in state to receive and pay 
for these bloody trophies; but after seven hundred heads had been 
brought in, there appeared two with such peculiarly fine and 
handsome features, that he was moved with unwonted pity, and 
ordered the carnage to cease. Coorg was subdued; and the once 
powerful state of Calicut, distracted by internal commotions, 
scarcely made any resistance, ^is next aim was to recover the 
extensive territories wrested from him by the Mahrattas; and in 
this he was much favoured by the distractions in which that 
powerful confederacy was soon involved. Madoo Rao, their war¬ 
like chief, died in 1772, and after a short interval was succeeded 
by Ragonaut Rao, better known under the name of Ragoba, 
whose authority, however, was by no means fully acknowledged. 
The Mysorean prince, therefore, fearlessly entered and overran a 
large portion of the ceded country. Ragoba, indeed, hastened to 
its defence, but being recalled by a vioUnt insurrection, which 
ended in the overthrow of his power, he concluded a treaty allow¬ 
ing Hyder to occupy all the provinces south of the Kistna. 
Another army sent afterwards under Hurry Punt, the leader of the 
party which expelled Ragoba, penetrated into Mysore; but the 
rajah, having gained over a detachment of the Mahratta troops, 
baffled aU his attempts, and obliged him to desist. 

Imiflbdiately after the treaty with Ragoba, the indefatigable 
Hyder began operations against | number of independent chiefs, 
some of whom possessed fortresses on the borders, and others 
within the limits of his territory. Among the most remarkable 
of these was Gooty, the castle of Morari Rao, a fierce Mahratta 
freebooter, who had long acted a conspicuous part on the theatre 
of India. This stronghold consisted of numerous works, occupy¬ 
ing the summit of several rocky hills. After the lower stations 
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lad been reduced, the upper made so obstinate a defence that a 
,reatj was agreed on, granting peace on the payment of a large 
imonnt of treasure. A y^ng man sent as a hostage, being well 
mtertained in Hyder’s camj^ was induced to betray the secret 
lause of submission, namely, that there was only a supply of 
water for three days in the fort. He took no notice at the 
moment; but soon afterwards contriving to find a defect in the 
articles, he renewed the siege, and Morari Eao in the end was 
compelled to surrender (tt discretion! The most obstinate resist¬ 
ance was experienced from the Polygar of Chittledroog, who ruled 
over a warlike and fanatic tribe, called Beder. They had reared 
in the most eleyated part of their citadel a shrine to Ealee or 
Doorga, the Indian goddess of destruction, and they firmly believed 
that, so long as it was duly served, the place would never fall. 
Every Monday morning solemn devotions were performed to the 
goddess; then a loud blast with the bugle was blown, upon which 
the garrison rushed forth » desperate sally, with the object 
chiefly of procuring human heads to be ranged in pyramidal rows 
before the dread temple of the destroying deity. Although, con¬ 
trary to every military rule, they thus gave to the enemy full 
warning of the period of attack, it was made with such fiuy, and 
at such various points, that the goddess was scarcely ever defrauded 
of her bloody ofierings; and when the place fell, two thousand 
heads were 'found piled in front of her portal. Hyder was obliged 
by Mahratta invasion to abandoa the siege, which, however, he 
afterwards renewed; but it was only through treason that the gover¬ 
nor was obliged to own that the mighty spell ofKalee was broken, 
and to admit an enemy within the impregnable bulw*ks of 
Chittledroog. 

Deep discontent against the English was now rankling in the 
mind of Hyder, He had, as formerly mentioned, earnestly 
courted their alliance; for his own purposes, doubtless, but on the 
fiiir and honourable principle that the parties should mutually 
support each other against the overwhelming power of the 
rattas. Their conduct, however, in the late war, when they saw 
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Ub vtTj existence bo long endangered without making a single 
effort to relieve him, seems to have thoroughly disgusted him. 
He gave up every hope of profiting by their alliance, and even 
centred all his prospects of aggrandizement in their deatrucdon. 
The Mahrattas, agun, whose councils had undergone a complete 
change, instead of threatening further invasioff, sent proposals to 
Hyder for an alliance agiunst the British; and a treaty prepara¬ 
tory to that object was accordingly concluded. By a singular 
fatality, the views of the government at Madras had been altered 
in the opposite direction, having become sensible of the advan¬ 
tages which might be derived fixnu a union with the chief of 
Mysore. They even made overtures for a clo» alliance, with 
promises of co-operation in case of attack fi:om any foreign enemy. 
His irritation, however, seems to have been only heightened, by 
having that aid which was denied at his utmost need thus pressed 
upon him at a moment when he could maintain his own ground. 
At this crisis the war, consequent upon tiie American contest, 
broke out between France and England, and was extended to 
India. The subjects of Louis, with their usual diplomatic activity, 
immediately opened a communication with Hyder, whom they 
found moat favourably disposed towards them; and he engaged 
accordingly in that opnfederaoy to which his house so long ad¬ 
hered, and with results so fatal to their own interests. 

As soon as hostilities commenced, the English government 
formed a comprehensive plan for the reduction all the French 
possessions in India without any exception. Pondicherry soon 
feU; to which conquest no opposition was made by Hyder, who 
even pretended to congratulate them on their success. When, 
however, they announced their intention of reducing Mahfi, on the 
Malabar coast, he decidedly ol^eoted,—ni^ng, that the territoty 
around it having been conquered by him, was now included in his 
dominions. The British, not considering this argument of suffi¬ 
cient weight to deter them fbm attacking a French fort, sent a 
body of troops, who speedily reduced the place, although the 
ambitions warrior gave all the aid he could at the moment supply. 
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in order to defend it. It has been supposed tbat bis resentment 
at this step was one cause of tbe rooted enmity which be ever 
after displayed againit England; but the real motives of his con¬ 
duct probably lay deeper, and were connected with a more ex¬ 
tended view of his j^ecnliar interests. 

The government at Madras, while they adopted a more judicious 
policy in regard to the chief Mysore, unfortunately shot their 
eyes to the possibility of its fulore, and could not be convinced 
that they were in any danger from his liostility. Yet he made 
no secret of his feelingfs, and seems even to have amused himself 
by trying how far he could proceed without rousing them from 
their security. They sent to him Swartz, the Danish missionary, 
a highly respectable and amiable man, whom he received with 
kindness; and on his return intrusted him with a letter, recount¬ 
ing a long list of wrongs sustained from the English, adding the 
ominous words—‘‘I have not yet taken revenge: it is no matter.” 
Mr. Gray was afterwards despatched to him, but seemingly very 
ill provided for an Indian mission, having no presents except a 
saddle and a gun, both of bad workmanship, which were disdain¬ 
fully refused. He was lodged, or ratheg. imprisoned, in a miser¬ 
able shed near the capital, and annoyed with the impertinence of 
one of the court-menials. Ho obtained inly formal audiences j 
while Mohammed Osmftn, a confidential officer, brought to him 
messages by no means of an encouraging tenor. Hyder asked, 
“ Of what avail were freaties? Of the treaty of 1769 the English 
had broken every article; his affairs had been reduced to the 
brink of min by their refusal to aid him against the Mabrattas: 
after such an example, it was unnecessary to enumerate minor 
grievances.” As it was likewi|e evident that an expedition on a 
great scale was preparing in Mysore, Mohammed Ali represented 
to the government in the strongest manner the impending danger, 
and the necessity of taking tbe most vigorous step to prevent it. 
But his system of plicy was no longer in favour with the coundl; 
everything hostile to the rajah was disregarded as coming from 
one who had long misled them on this subject. The government 
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were therefore completely unprepared for the tremendous blow 
which was about to be struck 

Early in June 1780, after prayers had? been offered in the 
mosques, and the solemn ceremony called jd>bum performed by 
the Hindoos, for the success of the proposed expedition, Hyder 
quitted Seringapatam, and found mustered onthefirontier perhaps 
the finest army that had ever t^en the field in Southern India. 
It counted of 28,000 cavalry, 15,000 regular infantry, and 
40,000 troops of the class called pwns, many of whom, however, 
were veterans,—^in all, 83,000, besides 2000 rocket-men, 5000 
pioneers, and about 400 Europeans. In the middle of July he 
marched through the pass of Changama, and began a career of 
devastation in the Carnatic, which he covered with the moat 
dreadful suffering. A few days after, while the ruling party in 
the council would scarcely admit the existence of danger, black 
columns of smoke, mingled with fiame, were seen approaching 
within a few miles of Madras.* “ 

As soon as the first alarm of the government had sdbsided, 
they began to consider the means of resistance, which, with an 
empty treasury, disunited councils, and the impossibility of placing 
any confidence in Mohammed Ali, appeared extremely deficient. 
!nie first object was t« secure different strong places now held by 
the trolls of the nabob, who, it was not doubted, would surrender 
them to the enemy on the first attack. Several fell; but two 
were saved by the exertions of very young British officers. 
Lieutenant Flint, with a corps of 100 men, having proceeded to 
Wandewash, was refused admittance by the killedar or governor, 
who had already arranged the terms on which the fortress was to 
be given up. Flint, however, having with four of his men pro¬ 
cured access, seized the commandant, and, aided by the well-dis¬ 
posed part of the garrison, made himself master of the stronghold. 


* Colond WIOj, boireT«r, eostroterfai the idea generaOj received that the whoto eonstry 
irai rednced to aaheti Tbif would have heea ocntrair to Hyder'a object Ja pnming a jdan 
of conqneet) he merely drew nmid the capital a wide droto of deocdatlos, calcoldlng that 
4 tedlom Wockade would be necemry to reduce ao atrong a city. 
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The next object was to unite into one anny the different 
detachments spread over the country; the most numerous and 
best equipped heingteder Colonel Baillie, who had advanced far 
into the interior with a view to offensive operations. This corps 
amounted to 2800 men, the main body not exceeding 5200. Lord 
Mscleod, who luuf recently arrived in India, and held the actual 
command, strongly, and apparently with reason, recommended 
that the point of junction should be fixed in front of hduTras, not 
in the heart of a province entirely occupied by the pnenjy. Sir 
Hector Monro, the comroander-in-chief, however, undertook to 
unite the armies at Conjeveram, fifty miles distant from the capi¬ 
tal ; but Baillie, in order to reach that place, was obliged to t^e 
an inland route, in which he was exposed to the hazard of being 
attacked by the whole force of the invader. He was &tiuned ten 
days by the swelling of the river Cortelaur, and, after effecting 
his passage, was assailed by a large detachment under Tippoo, 
which he repulsed, but not without sustaining some loss. Hyder 
then, under cover of a feigned movement against Sir Hector, in¬ 
terposed his whole army between the two English divisions. They 
were then only fourteen miles distant, within hearing of each 
other’s cannon, and, could they have acted in concert, would have 
easily defeated the irregular host opposed to them. Baillie wrote, 
urging Sir Hector to join him; but this commander, conceiving 
that he would thereby lose Conjeveram with its small supply of 
provisions and stores, chose rather to send to his support Colonel 
Fletcher, at the head of 1000 soldiers,—a most hazardous move¬ 
ment across a countiy already covered by the enemy’s detach¬ 
ments. Yet Fletcher, with great skill and activity, and by 
deceiving his own deceitful gnid|8, succeeded, amid every danger, 
in joining the corps that he was ordered to assist, which he raised 
to upwards of 3700 men. Hyder burst into the most furious 
invectives against his ofScers for not having prevented this union; 
and the French, conceiving it preparatory to a combined attack 
by those two divisions, exhorted the chief, by a speedy retreat, to 
shun a general action. The rajah had formed a juster estimate of 
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those with whom he was to contend. Colonel Baillie 6nit at¬ 
tempted a night-march, bj which a great extent of ground might 
. have been gained, and where, in case of a Hattie, anperior disci¬ 
pline would hare given him the advantage; but meeting with 
some obstacles, he determined, contrary to Fletcher’s advice, to 
delay till morning. Departing at dawn, he soon found himself 
opposeUy the entire strength of the Mysore army. The English 
troops w^re at first harassed Only by flying detachments; but 
when they pame into a narrow and exposed part of the rood, 
upwards of fifty pieces of cannon began to play upon them with 
the most terrible effect. The several narratives vary somewhat 
as to the &rther issues of this dreadful day. AcoonUng to oiBcial 
and other statements, our countrymen repdsed repeated charges 
with pro4|ios of valour. Their bravery mdeed is nowhere de¬ 
nied ; but private accounts assert that Baillie, quite unaccustomed 
to a separate command, and fleeing in an agitated manner from 
post to post, took no fixed position, and did not avail himself of 
his real advantages. The grenadiers called out to be led on, and 
not exposed without the means of resistance to the destructive fire 
of the enemy. Suddenly two tumbrils exploded, spreading dis¬ 
may, and threatening a fUure of ammunition. The Mysorean 
cavalry, headed by a desperado named Scindia, made a furious 
onset, 1^ which the whole sepoy force was broken, and mingled 
with the enemy in inextricable confusion. The handful of British 
troops still kept their ground; but as no hope could be entertained 
of their being aide to withstand the whole anny of Hyder, Baillie 
advanced into fte front, waved his handkerchief, and concluded 
that fie had obtained the promise of quarter. But when the 
enemy rushed in, either disregi^Dg their pledge, or indignant 
a| a straggling fire which was still kept up by the sepoys, they 
treated the troops with the utmost cruelty, stabbing those already 
wounded, and even women and children. The only humanity 
exercised was through the exertions of the French officers Lally 
and Pimorin. The greater part of the corps perished on the field; 
all the rest, including 200 Europeans, were taken prisoners. 
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Sucli WEB this miserable catastrophe, on which Colonel Wilks 
hesitates not to pronounce, that if either of the commanders had 
followed the dictates of ordinary experience, both corps would have 
been saved; and if the two chiefs had acted well, the discomfiture 
would have been on tholide of the enemy. Sir Hector d|)proached 
within two miles of the fatal spot; but observing the firing cease 
and no return made tp his signals he withdrew; and, on learning 
the fate of the detachment, fell to Chingleput, where he was 
joined by a smaller party under Cpfenel Cosby, who had conducted 
his retreat with ability and suceeds. The prisoners were conveyed 
to Seringapatam, where they were used with the greatest inhuma¬ 
nity. AU those not wounded were put in irons, and lodged in a 
kind of open shed, with sleepbg-places at the comenjMupplied 
simply with mats. Only sixpence a-day w^s allowed i^^>od, and 
no medicine was provided under the severe maladies caused by 
this mode of life, and to which many fell victims. 

The first advantage that the ruler of Mysore drew from this 
victory was the reduction of Arcot, which, after a respectable de¬ 
fence, surrendered on the 3d November 1780. He held also in 
close siege Wandewash, Vellore, Chingleput, and other important 
bulwarks of the Carnatic. 

The intelligence of this signal disaster being conveyed to the 
chief seat of government at Calcutta, Mr. Hastings imme^tely 
took the moat active steps to repair ib Sir Eyre Coote, a veteran 
officer enjoying the highest military reputation of any in India, 
was appointed to the chief command, and sent from Bengal with 
560 European troops, while a corps of sepo]m prepared to piarch 
along the coast as soon as the rainy season should terminate. At 
the same time the governor of Madras was suspended, and his 
place in course supplied by the senior member of council, whtfsBid 
always opposed his inactive policy; but the funds for the prosecu¬ 
tion of the war were placed in the hands of the new commander-in- 
chief. 

General Coote, on arriving at the presidency, and preparing to 

take the field, found at his disposal not more than 7000 men, of 
s A 
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'fflioiu 1700 only were Enropeans. Yet with this force, so for 
from fearing, he anxiously desired to encounter in the field the 
numerous, brave, and well-commanded troops of the enemy. 
What he dreaded was the harassing warfare carried on by Hyder 
in a coun^ which he had already converted almost into a desert. 
The English army, when it left Madras, was like a ship departing 
on a long voyage, or a caravan .preparing to cross the deserts of 
Arabia. Eveiything by which life could be supported must be 
carried along with it; and the soldiers, continuing to depend on 
the capital alone for supply, were in danger of absolute. &mine. 
As they moved in a close body through this desolated region, 
never occupying more than the ground which they actually covered, 
clouds oMte enemy’s cavalry hovered round them; who, finding 
that the^id not chooA to waste thmr ammunidon on individual 
objects, even rode up to the line, and held an occasional parley, 
uttering ftem time to time a fierce defiance or an invitation to 
single combat. Dallas, an officer of great personal prowess, suc¬ 
cessfully encountered several of the Indian chie&, and bis name 
was called out by the most daring of the champions. In this 
mode of fighting, however, the natives in general had the advan¬ 
tage. 

Ha|S8Smg as such a warfare 'was, and though the Mysorean 
chief continued to refuse battle, he was obliged to raise the siege 
of every place upon which the English directed their march. In 
this manner the important fortresses of Wandewash and Permacoil 
were relieved ^d a stop was thereby put to the career of the 
enemy. The Eritish commander, however, in following the rapid 
movements of this indefatigable adversary, found his troops so cx- 
h^iStod, and reduced to such destitution, as left no prospect of re- 
li^zoept in a general action, which he scarcely hoped to aoooni- 
plisL But Hyder at length, encouraged by the appearance of a 
French fleet on the coast; and by a repnlse sustained by our 
countrymen in attacking the pagOda of ChiUumbrum, intrenched 
his army in a strong post near Cuddalore, where he at once main¬ 
tained his communication with the sea, and cut off the supplies of 
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hU opponent. This station was extremely formidable; bat Sir 
Eyre Coote skilfully leading his men through a passage formed by 
the enemy for a different purpose, drew them up in the face of 
several powerful batteries as well as of a vast body of cavalry, and 
finally carried all before'him.^ The rajah, seated on a pbrtable 
stool upon an eminence in th; rear of the army, was stmck with 
amazement at the success of the attack, and burst into the most 
furious passion; refusing for some time to move from the spot, till 
a trusty old servant almost by force drew the slippers on his l^s, 
and placed him on a swift horse, which bore him out of the reach 
of danger. ' . 

This victory enabled the English commander to relieveWande- 


eve wandfi- 
l^Pl^pi^; 


wash a second time, which was igain clos^ pressed t^piTippoo ; 
but it did not supply his argent want of money, provisions, and 
equipments. After sundry marches and coantermatches, .Hyder 
once more took- the field, and wkited battle in a position chosen by 
himself, being no other than the fortunate spot, as he deemed it, 
near the village of Polilloor, where he had gained the triumph 
over the corps of Colonel Baillie. Here General Coote led his 
troops to an action which proved more bloody than decisive; for 
though he placed them in'various positions, he found them every¬ 
where severely annoyed by a cross-fire firom the enemy; ® Mr. 
MUl's authorities even assert, that his movements were paralyzed 
by a dispute with Sir Hector Monro, and that had the Mysorean 
captain made a -vigorous charge he would hiure completely carried 
the day. But he at length yielded the ground on ^ich the battle 
was fought, and the English reached it over the dead bodies of 
their yet unburied countrymen, wh(ahad fallen in the former action. 
The natives, according to some accounts, boasted of this enconntlK 
as a complete victory; but CiSlonel Wilfa says they represented it 
merely as a drawn battle, which was not very far firom the truth. 


Neither the fame nor strength of the British army was much 
improved by this engagement The commander, however, having 
learned that the important fortress of Vellore was besieged and re¬ 
duced to extremity, determined upon a vigorous attempt to relieve 
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it; and having onderatood that Hyder was posted at Sholinghar, 
resolved upon another effort to bring him to action. On the morn¬ 
ing of the 27th September, he pushed forward with snob vigour 
as very nearly to surprise the Indians before their ranks could 
be fully formed. They rallied, indeed, and made several brisk 
charges, but were dually obliged to betake themselves to Sight with 
the loss of 5000 men, while only a hundred fell on the side of the 
assailants. General Coote was thus enabled, though-not without 
difficulty, to march upon Vellore, the siege of which was abandoned 
on his approach. 

The war continued with various fortune. Intelligence having 
been received of hostilities between the English and Dutch, Lord 
MsilArtu%, now governor of Madras, formed the design of reducing 
Negapatam, the cap&l of their settlements; and, upon finding 
Sir Eyre Coote opposed to the measure, he completed, without 
drawing any from the mun amlf, a detachment of 4000 men, 
placed under the command of Sir Hector Monro. The enterprise 
was conducted with the greatest vigour, and five successive lines 
of redoubts were carried by the besiegers with such energy and 
intrepidity, that the garrison, though consisting of about 8000, 
capitulated in fourteen days. All the other Dutch settlements on 
theBame coast fdl along with it; and even their important station 
of Trincomalee, on the island of Ceylon, was carried by storm. 

Meantime Colonel Brathwaite, at the head of 2000 men, was 
recovering for the "English their ascendency in Tanjore; though 
his corps, when the whole country was occupied by the Mysorean 
cavalry, seems to have been too small to remain with safety 
detached ftom the main army^ Hyder not only out off from the 
JBi^h all sources of accurate information, but studied to deceive 
them: all the spies who pretended tb give them intelligence were 
in his pay; and Brathwmte remuned encamped on the banks of 
the Coleroon, without a suspicion that the flower of the enemy’s 
forces were hemming him in on every side. Even when assured 
of the bet by one of the natives, he was so misled by opposite 
intimations as to think the assertion unworthy of credit, till he 
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found himself enclosed by an army of more, than ten times his 
number. All accounts agree that the resistance of this devoted 
little corps was truly gallant, afid that, during the protracted con> 
test, they repulsed repeated and desperate attacks. But at length 
an onset by the French troops broke the sepoys; the whole were 
thrown into eonfusion, and finally either killed or obliged to snr- 
. render. The French officers displayed their usual humanity, and 
even Tippoo, who commanded, did not on this occasion treat the 
prisoners with his accustomed barbarity. 

Notwithstanding this triumph, Hyder felt deep anxiety as to 
his future prospects. He learned that, through the indefatigable 
exertions made by Mr. Hastings from Bengal, the Mahratta 
government had withdrawn from hia alliance, and had even bound 
themselves to guarantee the British territory as it stoW at the 
period of their last treaty. At the same time a detachment, which 
he had sent to besiege Tellich|rry on the Malabar coast, met with 
a very unexpected resistance; they were not only unable to make 
any impression, but, on a strong reinforcement being received 
from Bombay, were beaten and compelled to surrender. So much 
depressed was he by these unfavourable circumstances, that he 
had even formed the design of evacuating the Carnatic, when 
tidings arrived of a strong body of French troops having arrived 
on the coast; and accordingly, on the 10th March,.they landed 
to the amount of 3000. These auxiliaries and their allies, regard¬ 
ing themselves now decidedly superior in the field, immediately 
laid siege to Cuddalore, which, having been imperfectly provided 
with the means of defence, surrendered almoat without resistance. 
They then proceeded to attack the important position of Wande- 
wasfa; but General Coote having presented himself, and offered 
battle for its relief, the combined army, with all its boasted 
strength, declined that issue and retreated towards Pondicherry. 
The British general followed, and defeated them with consider¬ 
able loss near Amee. At the same time he threw supplies into 
Vellore, and undertook an expedition against Cuddalore, which 
tailed only through the want of naval co-operation. Thus, even 
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after obtaiuiDg a ^powerful reinforcement from France, Hyder 
remained still nnable to face tbe English army in the open field. 

In tbe meanwhile, the latter were employing vigorous efforts to 
make an impression on the side of Malabar. After the triumphant 
repulse of the enemy from Tellicherry, Major Abingdon reduced 
Calicut; and Colonel Humherstone, an able and intelligent officer, 
landed with additional strength from Bombay, which rendered 
the British completely masters of the field. The Naira, hailing 
him as a deliverer, immediately joined their forces to his, and 
the combined troops proceeded into the interior. The enemy 
having imprudently waited their approach in a disadvantageous 
position, with a river in their rear, were totally defeated, and a 
great number drowned in the flight Yet, on advancing into the 
country, the conqueror found himself so encumbered by the diffi¬ 
culties of tbe march, and harassed by parties aiding in his rear, 
that he was obliged to commence ^ retreat This movement it 
was soon necessary to make very ^id, as Tippoo and Lally had 
hastened with a large army to retrieve tbe Mysorean interests on 
this coast The English &11 back to Paniani, where Colonel 
Macleod, who arrived to take the command, intrenched himself so 
strongly, that Tippoo was repulsed with a severe loss. This 
prince, however, was preparing with a superior force to renew 
the attack, when he was recalled by an event of the most momen¬ 
tous character, to which he very naturally considered every other 
as secondary. 

Hyder’s health had for some time been in a state of rapid 
decline, and symptoms now appeared of that severe imposthume 
calleH the rajhora, or royal boil, said to be peculiar to the country, 
and even to the higher ranks. When decidedly formed, it baffles 
the sMU of the native physicians, and invariably proves fatal. 
He expired on the 7th of December 1782, at an age not precisely 
ascertained, but believed to. have exceeded eighty. Of the numer¬ 
ous race of Indian adventurers he was perhaps the most remark¬ 
able. Destitute of the first elements of education, unable to write 
or read, he made his way to the throne of a mighty kingdom. 
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'which he governed with brilliant talent and profound political 
wisdom, though without the least tincture of honour, principle, or 
humanity. His death formed a-crisis the most alarming for the 
power which he had reared. An Indian army is held together 
by no sentiment of patriotism, public duty, or professional cha¬ 
racter, but simply by fealty to their chief, and reliance on their 
pay. When their leader disappears, his soldiers are converted 
from an organized body to a scattered crowd of individuals, who 
either disperse entirely or are formed into bands, each following 
the leader who attaches them to him by his exploits, or can bribe 
them by his wealth. This danger was great as it respected 
the family of Hyder, whose active mind was the soul of every 
movement in the court and army. His sagacity, however, enabled 
him to choose instruments who, in the hour of trial, proved faith¬ 
ful to himself and his house. 

The alfeirs of his treasap were administered by the joint 
instrumentality of Poomea* and Kishen Rao, two Bramins of 
opposite sects, speahlng different lang^ges, and serving as checks 
upon each other. These two persons, as soon as they saw Hyder’s 
last hour approaching, formed in concert the extraordinary design 
of concealing it from the army and the world. The state of his 
health had for some time prevented him from receiving any but 
his most confidential servants; to them the two treasurers, with 
awful injunctions of secrecy, communioited the fact; while to all 
the others they gave regular reports of the progress of the malady, 
which they still represented as favourable. Only Mohammed 
Ameen, cousin-german to the monarch, with another chief, con¬ 
trived the plan of raising to power his second son, a youth of 
defective intellect, as a pageant«in whose name they themselves 
might govern. But their plot was discovered; and they were 
apprehended and sent off under a strong guard, as if by the per¬ 
sonal orders of the sovereign. The instant that the rajah expired, 
his faithful ministers despatched notice to his eldest son, which 
reached him in four days. Tippoo instantly suspended his opera¬ 
tions against the English, and accomplished a march with extreme 
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rapidity across the peninsula. As he approached, and learned 
that everything was tranquil, he slackened his speed, and on the 
2 d January 1783, made a private entry into the camp, where, 
after the usual distribution of pay and donatives, he was soon 
recognised as commander of the army and as sovereign of Mysore. 
He had now at his disposal troops estimated.at 88,000 men, and 
a treasure amounting to three millions sterling, besides a great 
store of jewels and other pecious effects. 

Notwithstanding this studied concealment, the government at 
Madras received early notice of the death of Hyder. They 
immediately transmitted the intelligence to their commander-in¬ 
chief, urging him to make a rapid movement to take advantage of 
that disorganization which usually follows such a crisis in an 
Indian government But unfortunately the most violent insub¬ 
ordination and dissensioii reigned among the different members of 
the council thonselves. The dictat^jial power, independent of the 
civil government, intrusted to Sir Eyre Coote, was perhaps neces¬ 
sary under the circumstances of that period, and had been attended 
with signal advantage in the conduct of the war; but it formed a 
precedent to which future commanders were too much inclined to 
appeal. General Stuart, who had succeeded Sir Eyre, claimed equal 
authority; while Lord Macartney required the entire subordina¬ 
tion of the military to the civil administration. The former, to 
vindicate his supposed Aght, seems to have acted in studious 
opposition to the instructions issued by the presidency. He first 
expressed doubts of the death of Hyder; then said that he would 
move gt the proper time; next declared that his army was in no 
condition to march; and, in short, did not undertake anything till 
thirteen days after Tippoo wat fully established in the sove¬ 
reignty. 

This state of dissension between the civil and military autho¬ 
rities, each seeking rather to inculpate the other than to promote 
public objects, could not but be highly injurious to the service. 
The supreme govemmeut seem to have laid the chief blame upon 
that of Madras. They say, “ You &vour us with a collected 
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moBS of complaint and invective against this government; against 
the Nabob of Arcot and bis ministers; against the commander-in¬ 
chief of all the forces in India; against the commander-in-chief 
of his majesty’s fleet; against yonr own provincial commander-in¬ 
chief; and again, against this government.” It was observed, 
that the efforts of the presidency, when they had the entire 
management of the war and the most liberal supplies, had been 
altogether unavailing for the delivery of the Carnatic. Sir Eyre 
Coote was accordingly sent to resume the command, with nearly 
the same unlimited powers as before, to which Lord Macartney 
very decidedly objected. But the gallant general, overcome by 
the hardships of the voyage, suffered a renewal of some former 
disease, and expired on the 26th April 1783, two days after 
reaching Madras, and abont four months after the decease of the 
great Indian prince whose career he had checked. 

The war in the Carnatic now assumed an aspect favourable 
beyond expectation. Tippoo, from canses which we shall pre¬ 
sently notice, considering the west of India as having become the 
principal theatre of hostilities, withdrew his troops from the 
former place, in order that he might act in the latter with more 
effect. In consequence of his departure it was determined to 
attaok Cnddalore, where the French' had now concentrated their 
main strength. As this place was receiving continual reinforce¬ 
ments, it was desirable to proceed speedily to its investment; but 
the Madras government lodged heavy complaints of the tardy 
progress made by General Stuart, who performed only a daily 
march of three miles, and thus required forty days, instead of the 
usual period of twelve, to reach his destination. He was censured 
also for immediately calling Coionel Fullerton from Tanjore, an 
expedient which was understood to be reserved for a case of urgent 
necessity. The fact, however, appears to have been, that with 
every reinforcement which could be obtained, the task was beyond 
his strength. Bussy, the French commander, had under him a 
numerous and brave army, with a considerable body of native 
troops. In an attack, which took place on the 13th June, the 
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Engligh gained indeed the contested position, but with the lose of 
upwards of a thousand men. The garrison waa afterwards re¬ 
pulsed with considerable loss in a midnight sally;* yet Snfirein, 
the French admiral, having made himself master of the sea, and 
landed no fewer than 2400 men, the enemy acquired a decided 
superiority, and prepared for an enterprise which threatened the 
most disastrous consequences to the British. Stuart, irritated and 
disgusted, and considering himself abandoned by the government 
at Madras, had recklessly determined to expose his followers to 
whatever hazard the course of things might present At this 
critical moment, however, tidings arrived that peace was concluded 
between the two ^tions. Bnssy soon after suspended offensive 
operations, and even sent orders to his countrymen to withdraw 
from the service of Tippoo, offering likewise his mediation between 
the two belligerent parties; but, though some advances were 
made, they were not productive of ew immediate result. 

We shall now turn our attention to the proceedings on the 
western coast, which were rapidly rising in importance. After 
Tippoo had retired so hastily to make good his claim to the crown, 
the English became again decidedly superior; having obtained a 
very considerable reinforcement under General Mathews, who 
assumed the command. That officer received from the presidency 
of Bombay positive orders to commence operations, and push for¬ 
ward without delay, by the most direct road, against the important 
city of Bednore. Instructions thus peremptoiy, issued by a civil 
government placed at so great a distance, were manifestly inex¬ 
pedient Mathews wrote, remonstrating in the strongest manner 
agunst the danger of the course thus prescribed, and the disad¬ 
vantage of depriving him of discijetionary power; and yet, though 
there must be always some measure of discretion implied in such 
circumstances, he proceeded precipitately to carry his orders into 
effect He landed his troops at the point of the coast nearest to 
Bednore, and began to scale the steepest part of the Ghauts, 


* Berudotte, thfl Ute Kin; of Sweden, waa taken prlaoner In thii action, and treated hj 
General Wangenbeln with t haiiuuilt7 which he afterwarda cordially acknovrledgodi 
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rRgardlesg of several detachments of the enemy which were hover¬ 
ing on his flank and rear. He experienced a degree of success 
which there was little room to anticipate; everything gave way 
befora him, and Bednore itself surrendered without a blow. He is 
supposed to have found in that city a treasure exceeding £800,000, 
and was accused of appropriating to himself a considerable por¬ 
tion of it; but, from the events which followed, this charge could 
never be folly investigated. It would appear from Colonel Wilks, 
that treason, unknown to the general, had afforded the means of 
his triumph. Sheik Aydz, the governor, had been raised to a 
high command by Hyder, who was accustomed to reproach Tippoo 
with the superior qualities of this slave as contri^ted with his own. 
Hence the prince conceived the most deadly hatred against the 
favourite, who, soon after the late monarch’s decease, intercepted 
a letter from the new sultan ordering him to be put to death. 
Under this impulse, he banned to the citadel, and effected its 
delivery to the English, ^e did not, however, join in active 
warfare against his cruel master, hut contented himself on his 
approach with retiring to the coast. 

Tippoo was greatly annoyed on learning the fall of this im¬ 
portant place, and the near advance of the enemy towards his 
capital. Mathews was soon informed that successive corps were 
throwing themselves on his rear, and surrounding him with a 
force against which he would be unable to cope. He had by 
this time obtained permission from the Bombay government to act 
accerding to his own discretion; but he was now so elated by his 
easy victory, that he placed blind confidence in fortune, and even, 
according to certain statements, believed himself aided Ify some 
supernatural power. Thus, rejosing in full security, he allowed 
his communications with the sea to be intercepted, while his troops 
were surrounded by Tippoo’s whole force, aided by the science of 
Cossigny, a French engineer. The garrison were driven into the 
citadel, and, after a brave defence, were reduced to the necessity 
of capitulating, though on favourable terms, receiving a promise 
that they should be safely conducted to the coast. When the 
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Indian prince obtained admission into Bednore, be proceeded 
to the treasury; bat, to bis rage and dismay, found it empty. 
Orders were then given to search the persons of the English 
officers, on which unhappily was found a large sum both in money 
and jewels, considered always in that country as public property. 
Upon this discovery he considered himself absolved from all that 
be bad stipulated; the prisoners were thrown into irons, and com- 
nutted to the most rigorous durance in the diffierent fortresses of 
Mysore. 

The sultan immediately marching down to the low district, in¬ 
vested Mangalore, which, though a fortress of very secondary 
strength, was defended in the most gallant manner by Colonel 
Campbell. Having stood a siege of fifty-six days, it was reduced 
almost to a heap of riuns, When tidings arrived of the peace con¬ 
cluded between France and England. The French officers, Cos- 
signy, Lally, and Bondenot, then witMrew with their troops from 
the army of Tippoo,—a measure vie^ with great indignation by 
that prince, who considered them ns united to him in a personal 
alliance during the war. Indeed it was not without difficulty that 
they escaped the effects of his resentment. Having made some 
vain attempts to prosecute the siege alone, he at length agreed to 
an armistice, which was to extend over the whole coast of Mala¬ 
bar. One condition was, that a certain supply of provisions, suf¬ 
ficient to keep up the present stock, should be allowed to enter 
Mangalore every month. But, although this stipulation was 
nominally observed, its spirit was completely violated, the food 
provided being so deficient, in quantity, and of such very bad 
qualify^ that the health of the garrison rapidly sank; while 
General M‘Leod, with an exceedingly ill-timed scrupulosity, de¬ 
clined taking any effective means for introducing proper supplies. 
The consequence was, that Campbell, after sustaining a siege of 
nearly nine months, was obliged to surrender, and was so over¬ 
powered by the fatigues of the service, that he soon afterwards 
died. 

Meantime in the south, under the able direction of Mr. Sullivan, 
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the civil resident, and through the military talents of Colonel 
Lang and Fullerton, very important advantages were game . 
First Caroor and Dindigul, and afterwards Palgaut and Coimha- 
toor were reduced. The last of the above-named officers was even 
preparing to ascend the Ghauts and march upon Sennppatam 
3n he was ordered to stop, and directed to restore all hm recent 

conquests. Tippoo had applied for two English 
proLd to his camp and treat for peace; and, with a courtesy 
E Coionel Wilks considers blameable, the Madras government 
S acceded to his request. These envoys, however, on discover¬ 
ing his proceedings with regard to Mangalore, sent ^ 

Fffilerton to suspend the process of restoration. But ^tjength 
treaty was concluded, founded on the basis that each party should 
TcShs former possessions, and that the sultan 
such of his prisoners as had survived the cruelties with which they 

had been treated. 
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CHAPTEB XIIL 

CON4UE8T OF KTSOBE. 

Itowar of tlppoD—HIi Fonacntloii of tho ClirlrtHiiii, nod of the People of Coorg—Coo- 
fUerecr ocotait him—Hli Bneeemei Conclnilon of Fesoe—Ornel Treetmeot of the 
Nottnebs Oehont—Attuk go TroTUeoro-Beimlee-FInBl Booeem—Airlnl and VImn 
of Itanpua OornwalBi—He reoolToa to make -war iqHin Tlppoo—Treaty with the Nlaam— 
General Hedowi openi the Campaign—Redaction of I>lndlgal and Falgaot—Booceaathl 
Uanaarrea of TIppoo—He laya mate the Cdmatlo—Commllla aamunes the Command— 
Advanoeanpon BanfpOorei—Bednces that Fortreea—Hliarn'i Omtlngent—Advance upon 
frwHnppetem —Engagement, Diatm, and Retreat of the Kngllah—General Abercromby'a 
Advance and Betreat—Jonctlon vrlth the Hahrattaa—Redaction of several HUl-lbrta— 
Beoond Uarch on Seringnpatam—Defeat of TIppoo—Overtures from him—Terms accepted 
—The yoong Princes received as Hortagea—Dlfflcoltles—Final Conclaalon—General 
Besnlta of the Wtr—Padflc Policy of Blr John Shore-^Anlval of Uarqnla Wellesley-His 
Byatem—Tlppoo*a Negotiation vrlth the French—British Inflnenoe eetahllehed at the 
Conrt of the Nlaam—Negotlatlaaa vrlth the Bnlttn-^Army advanoes against him—He 
attacks the Troops from Bontbay—British march on Seilngapatam—Action at HalavlBy— 
Deqxmdency of TIppoo—Siege commenced—Its ^Krattons—TIppoo attempts to negoti¬ 
ate—Hla Alarm—Btormlng of Serlagapatam—Death of the Saltan—His Character—Anec¬ 
dotes—Disposal of the Kingdom of Hysom 

TiPPOO, after haviDg concluded this treaty, became the most 
prominent personage in the political world of India. Equal per¬ 
haps to his father in talents find ambition, Eometimes even dis¬ 
playing a superior military genius, he was yet,^ as already ob¬ 
served, a very different character. The former always proceeded 
in a direct course to realize h|a schemes of interest or ambition, 
from which no other object could turn him aside; but the latter 
was agitated by various passions and caprices, which disqnalified 
him firom porsning .a decided line of pdioy. Instead, too, of 
manifesting the indiftBrenee a£ Eyder on the subject of religion, 
he was inlpiied with a furious zlial in the cause of Islamism, 
whi^ prompted to the most odious and tyrannical measures. The 
issue was, that he was buried under the ruins of the empire he 
inherited, and which his predecessor, by so many arts and crimes, 
had raised out of nothing. 

His first religions persecnrion was directed against the Chris¬ 
tians on the coast of Canara, who had been converted by the 
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Portogubae. In this case, indeed, he seems to have had a some¬ 
what plaosible pretext. In his narratire he asserts, probably not 
without truth, that the Europeans had originally employed violent 
means to compel the natives to adopt the new creed. Having 
therefore collected 60,000, by his own statement, but, according 
to Wilks, only 30,000, he forcibly inflicted on them the rite of 
circumcision; then hurried them to the capital, and distributed 
them in the different garrisons; a barbarous treatment, by which 
it is said that many perished. By a strange inconsistency, ho 
represented it as the highest honour to be thus urged to the pro¬ 
fession of the Moslem faith, yet made it the punishment of rebel¬ 
lion and contumacy. The mde mountainous territory of Coorg 
had always formed a. reluctant appendage to the kingdom o! 
Mysore. The people had taken advantage of the war with the 
English to reassert their independence; holding their conquerors 
in equal abhorrence on accovst of their religion, and their disre¬ 
gard for the rights of landed property. As they now presented 
the aspect of a formidable resistance, Tippoo .was obliged to 
march against them with his whole force, when they retreated 
into the depth of their forests, which appeared almost inaccessible. 
Having, however, divided his whole army into detachments, 
which fonned a complete circle round the unhappy fugitives, and 
dosing in upon them as huntsmen do in pursuit of game, he at 
length penetrated into their most sepret haunts, and carried off 
70,000 victims to undergo the abhojtcd penalties of dreumdsion 
and captivity. Elated by these cruel, triumphs, the sultan hesi¬ 
tated not to assume the title of padsha, which our historians have 
not very accurately translated king4 It was hitherto appropri¬ 
ated exclusively to the Great iftogul, whose supremacy had till 
that period been acknowledged in Mysore; but no sooner did the 
conqueror invest himself with this high distinction, than public 
prayers were offered for him instead of Shah Allum. 

The increasing influence and lofty pretensions of this potentate 
raised against him, in 1786, a confederacy the most powerful 
that had for a long time been formed in Southern India. The 
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Mahrattas had repeatedly shaken to its foundation the throne of 
Hyder; and, though now much disunited, they were still the 
greatest among the native powers. They held possession of the 
person as well as the capital of the Mogul, and had no rivals for 
empire except in the A%han sovereigns. With the nizam, who 
ranked second in strength and dignity, they formed an alliance, 
which had for its ol^t the subversion of the new Idngdom in the 
south, and the division between them of all its possessions. So 
confident were the Mahrattas of a triumphant issue, that they did 
not even call in thw own contingents, and declined courting the 
aid of the English, lest they should be obliged to ^re with them 
the expected spmL The confederates advanced towards the Toom- 
buddra, the chief barrier between their dominions and those of 
Tippoo; they besieged and took the strong fortress of Badamee; 
and their cavalry spread themselves over the country. The sultan 
did not attempt directly to oppose this invading force; but by a 
drcuitous movement came rapidly upon Adonie, the principal 
fortress of the nizam south of the river just named, and considered 
by this ruler so strong, that he had formed in it a sort of royal 
establishment, which included the harems of his brother and 
nephew. The son of Hyder pushed the siege with his character¬ 
istic impetuosity; but having prematurely attempted to storm a 
breach, found it so bravely defended by its commander, that he 
sustained a complete repnl^. The confederate armies were thus 
enabled to come to^its re1)(|^' and obliged him to retire. But it 
was now the season of the year at which the Toombuddra under¬ 
goes jja periodical innndation, when it became necessary for the 
allies to have the whole of their armies, .their materials, and 
supplies, mther on the one side eft' on the other of that river. To. 
transport so many men and so mnch baggage to the southern 
bank, in the fkoe of an active enemy, appeared too hazardous; 
they therefore recrossed to the northern side, leaving Tippoo's 
dominions secure during the period of the monsoon. They were 
even reduced to the necessity of abandoning Adonie, after hastily 
withdrawing its distinguished inmates; and the victor on entering 
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found numerous apartments still fitted np with all the splendour 
of a royal palace. 

The sultan had now just ground to boast of his success; yet he 
aimed at extending it still farther. He caused a great quantity 
of timber to be felled in the forests of Bednore, and floated down 
the swollen stream, where it was converted into rafts and basket- 
boats for conveying his forces across. All his ofScers dissuaded 
him from the daring scheme of carrying beyond this river offen¬ 
sive operations against such powerful armies. He rejected every 
argument, and in the course of a week bad actually transported 
the whole of bis troops to the other side. The confederates, who 
could not be made to believe in any snch attempt, had neglected 
all precautions against it; and their indecisive movements soon 
showed how completely they were taken by surprise. After re¬ 
peated marches and countermarches, Tippoo, with his whole force 
in four divisions, made a midnight attack upon their camp. 
Through a want of co-operation between these detachments, the 
undertaking did not completely succeed; yet the enemy were 
thereby compelled to quit their position, and when they afterwards 
attempted to regain it, were repulsed with considerable loss. The 
general issue of the day was snch as induced them to retreat, 
abandoning to the conqueror the important city and district of 
Savanoor. Soon after, overtures were made for a treaty, which 
was concluded on the condition that the sultan should acknow¬ 
ledge the tribute stipulated by Hyder; amounting still, after some 
liberal deductions, to forty-five lacks of rupees, thirty of which 
were actually paid. He restored also Adonie and the other fbwns 
taken during the war, and was in ^tum recognised as sovereign 
of nearly all India south of the river Toombuddra. 

By this successful contest agunst such a powerful confederacy, 
Tippoo had earned perhaps the greatest military name in Hin- 
dostan; having displayed even prudence and moderation in the 
terms on which he concluded peace. He now considered himself 
the undisputed ruler of the south, and at liberty to propagate the 
Mohammedan faith by violence of every description. His first 
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movement was to descend the Ghants, into the territory of Cab’cnt 
or Malabar Proper, which, by a hard-won conquest, Hyder had 
annexed to the dominion of Mysore. Here he found a racb 
inspired with such deadly enmity to his favourite creed, that if a 
Mussulman touched the outer wall of a house, they thought it 
necessary to reduce the whole to ashes. Their religious profession, 
indeed, derived little honour from their moral conduct, since cus¬ 
tom among the Hairs, or natives of high rank, sanctioned a mode 
of living so extremely dissolute, that Tippoo did not exaggerate 
when he told them, that “they were all born in adniteiy, and 
were more shameless in their connexions than the beasts of the 
field.” But notwithstanding these habits, they possessed the 
utmost bravery, and were prepared to make the most determined 
resistance to the resolution entertained by the sultan of compelling 
them to undergo circumcision and eat beef. Even when vanquished 
they submitted to both conditions with extreme reluctance, and 
many sought refuge in the heart of forests, or in the surrounding 
mountains, till at length the whole were either circumcised or 
driven from the'r fields and homes. The victor then commenced 
a war against the religious edifices. He publicly boasted that he 
had rased to the ground eight thousand temples, with their roofs 
of gold, silver, and copper, after digging up the treasures buried 
at the feet of the idols; but there is reason to believe, that in this 
instance he greatly exaggerated his own enormities. At length 
he became so elated with these exploits, that he appears to have 
considered himself as really endued with supernatural powers, 
and Kttle if at all inferior to Mohammed himself. Being strongly 
advised by his counsellors noj to attempt passing the Ghants 
during the height of the rainy season, he replied, that “ he would 
order the clouds to cease discharging their waters until he should 
have passed.” But he had soon to encounter a mortal foe, against 
whom neither his earthly nor his celestial powers were found to 
avail. 

The little kingdom of Travancore, forming the western part of 
the most southerly extremity of India; amid the revolutions which 
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shook the greater states in its vicinity, had hitherto succeeded in 
maintaining independence and neutrality. It was protected not 
• only by a lofty chain of mountains, extending as far as Cape Como¬ 
rin, but by the more imperfect defence of a wall and ditch covering 
its whole frontier. Tippoo, however, had fixed his eyes with 
intense eagerness on the conquest of a territory which lay as it 
were enclosed within his recent acquisitions, and would complete 
their circuit. He fabricated several grounds of dissatisfaction. 
The territory of Cochin, which had now been reduced under com¬ 
plete vassalage to Mysore, happened so to intersect that of Tra- 
vancore, that the wall formed for the defence of the one surrounded 
some portions of the other; and Tippoo could complain that his 
passage to a certain part of his dominions was obstructed by this 
barrier. The Rajah of Travancore, agiun, with the view of 
securing his frontier, had purchased from the Dutch the forts of 
Cranganore and Ayacotta, which the latter had long ago conquered 
from the Portuguese. This measure was deeply resented by 
Tippoo, who remarked that these forts stood within his territories, 
and alleged, though seemingly without reason, that the Dutch had 
owned his superiority, and paid a rent for the land. Lastly, the 
refugee Nairs, fleeing from his persecution, had found a friendly 
reception in Travancore. On these, or any other grounds, the 
sultan would not have been slow to execute his purpose, had it 
not been ehecked by a defensive alliance formed during the last 
war between the rajah and the English. It was therefore neces¬ 
sary to afford explanations to the government at Madras, who 
appear to have felt the strongest disposition to preserve,pacific 
relations with Mysore. They professed themselves ready to listen 
to all reasonable grounds of coifiplaint, and proposed sending two 
commissioners who might examine and adjust the several matters 
in dispute. This did not harmonize with the design of Tippoo, 
who hastened with his whole force to attack the weak barrier of 
the Travancore lines. The extent of such a fortification neces¬ 
sarily rendered it inefficient; and accordingly, on the 29th Decem¬ 
ber 1789, while a numerous body, comprising apparently the 
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whole army, by a feigned attack on the principal gate, occupied 
the attention of the inhabitants, the saltan himself, with upwards 
of 14,000 men, the flower of Ms troops, had effected his entrance 
at an unguarded point oji the right flank. He then pushed along 
the interior of the rampart to reach the nearest gate and open it 
to his soldiers. For some time bis progress was almost unre¬ 
sisted; the inhabitants retreated from one tower to another; 
though, as reinforcements arrired, they began to make a more 
vigorous stand. They maintained their defence particularly in a 
large square building that served the joint purpose of a magazine 
and barrack; and here Tippoo, seeing his first division consider¬ 
ably diminished by successive contests, ordered it to be strength¬ 
ened by a fi^sh corps. This operation being ill understood, was 
imperfectly executed; and, as the troops were advancing in some 
disorder, a party of twenty Travaneoreans, from under a close 
cover, opened a brisk fire on their flank. The commanding-officer 
fell, upon which the whole body was thrown into irretrievable con¬ 
fusion. The mass of fugitives drove before them a detachment 
which was advancing to their support, and who again impelled 
those behind. Many of the men thrown down were trampled to 
death, and the ditch was filled with heaps of bodies. The sultan 
himself was borne along by the torrent, and some servants with 
difficulty conveyed him over the ditch, after he had twice fallen, 
and snffered such contusions as occasioned a lameness from which 
he never entirely recovered. His palanquin, the bearers of which 
had been killed in the crowd, was left beiiind; and his seals, rings, 
and other ornaments, fell into the hands of the enemy. Hasten¬ 
ing forward, at one time on foot, at another in a small carriage, 
he arrived at his camp in the moU miserable plight, after losing 
2000 of Ms men. So preoarious is the fortune with which war, 
and especially barbarous war, is often attended I 
It may be easier to conceive than describe the rage and humi¬ 
liation of Tippoo at seeing Ms fine army thus completely repulsed 
by a despised foe; and he made a vow that he would not leave 
the encampment till he had retrieved and avenged the disaster. 
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All his detachments were called in, his heavy cannon was brought 
down from Seringapatam and Bangalore; and though more than 
three months were employed in these preparations, he succeeded 
completely in lulling the suspicions of the British, and in per¬ 
suading them that he was still desirous of maintaining amicable 
relations. At length, his arrangements being completed, about 
the beginning of April 1790^^ he opened regular batteries against 
this contemptible wall, and soon made a breach nearly three 
quarters of a mile in extent. The troops of Travanoore, thus 
exposed in the open field, fled with little resistance, and Tippoo 
soon saw the whole country lying defenceless before him. Im¬ 
mediately after he laid siege to Cranganore, near which, on the 
neighbouring island of Vipeen, the English had a small force 
stationed to assist the rajah. These were reinforced by three 
battalions under Colonel Hartley, who, on finding that he could 
not undertake offensive operations, withdrew the native garrison 
from the place, and took up a defensive position, in which the 
enemy did not attempt to molest him. The Mysorean commander 
now overran a great part of the conquered territory, committing 
his usual devastations, and carrying great-numbers of the inha¬ 
bitants into captivity. Many, however, retired to their southern 
fastnesses, where they could with difficulty be pursued; and the 
season becoming unfavourable, Tippoo, who was also alarmed by 
the movements of our countrymen, returned to Seringapatam, 
after having levelled to the ground the wall which had proved so 
unexpectedly formidable. 

The Marquis Cornwallis had arrived in 1786 as governor- 
general, with a view to effect a complete reform in the system of 
Indian policy; and to avoid by every possible means war with 
the native powers was one of his leading instructions. He began, 
accordingly, by proclaiming, in a manner that has been censured 
as too full and undisguised, the resolution to engage in no hosti¬ 
lities not strictly defensive. Yet his views very early underwent 
a change; and he then considered it necessary, or at least highly 
expedient, to enter upon an extended warfare with the view uf 
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humbling completely the power of Mysore. It seems difficult to 
discover any good ground for altering his determination so entirely. 
Tippoo had no doubt shown himself very formidable; yet there 
was no reason to apprehend, while the whole of Central India was 
united by the alliance between the Nizam and the Mahrattas, 
that the balance of power would be actually endangered; on the 
contrary, it was likely to be in gre^r peril from the downfal of 
one of these parties, and the immoderate aggrandizement of the 
others. The new governor-general, in adopting this policy, was 
greatly influenced, we suspect, by the restless and violent dispo¬ 
sition of the sultan, and by an abhorrence of the cruel persecutions 
which be continued to inflict upon the inhabitants of the Malabar 
coast. 

The views of the marquis were soon developed by a treaty 
formed with the nizam. He had been instructed to take the 
earliest opportunity of demanding from this prince the cession of 
Gnntoor, one of the Northern Circars, considered necessary for 
completing the circuit of that important territory. This claim 
was founded on the agreement of 1768, originally concluded with 
a view^to offensive war against Hyder, and to a partition of his 
dominions. The pretension was somewhat exorbitant, considering 
that the treaty had been repeatedly broken; that war had since 
been waged between the two parties ; and that peace was twice 
contracted with Mysore without any regard to its stipulations. 
A military force, however, was despatched to support the claim, 
which the nizam showed a very remarkable and unexpected 
facility in granting. Hatred and fear of Tippoo had at this time 
overcome all other considerations, and he readily agreed to exe¬ 
cute the conditions of the treaty relative to Guntoor, provided all 
the others, including extensive cessions promised to him from the 
expected spoil of his enemy, were also inserted. The governor- 
^neral could not grant this to the full extent, but he acceded to 
the proposal in case future circumstances should admit of its ful¬ 
filment At the same time, agreeably to treaty, a subsidiary 
force was to be sent to the nizam, and securities were introduced 
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that it should not be employed against certain other powers. No 
such saving clause being added in reference to the sultan, the 
negotiation with respect to him bore altogether a hostile character. 

While actuated by these dispositions, Lord Cornwallis was 
probably gratified upon bearing that Tippoo, by his attack on the 
Travancore wall, had afforded a regular ground on ^hich to de¬ 
clare war. He made a most indignant reply to the presidency at 
Madras, who, expressing their opinion that this prince still desired 
peace, were themselves entering into treaty, and making no pre¬ 
paration for hostilities. In fact, the Travancore affair, though it 
called for attention, does not seem to have pressed so closely on 
any British interest that an attempt might not have been made to 
adjust it by pacific arrangements. The marquis, however, an¬ 
nounced that it ought to have been considered, and must still be 
viewed, as at once placing the two powers in a state of enmity. 
He had determined to repair to Madras and take the command in 
person, but relinquished this intention on learning the arrival of 
General Medows, in whose vigour and capacity he placed the 
utmost confidence. At the same time, he hastened to conclude' 
an alliance with the nizam and the Mahratta government, who 
each engaged to employ their whole force against the Bul||n ; in 
return for which, upon the success of the war, all their claims 
upon the territory of Mysore were tq be granted in their fullest 
extent. The former pressed earnestly for a guarantee that, while 
his troops were absent on the projected expedition, his country 
should not be pillaged by his warlike allies; but, though it was 
impossible to deny the reality of the danger; it would have been 
exceedingly ungracious, in a public document, to have supposed 
that great power capable of such » dereliction of duty and decency. 
The governor-general, however, gave private assurances of protec¬ 
tion, with which he prevailed upon the Indian prince to be satisfied. 

Tippoo seems not to have been prepared for the prompt move¬ 
ment of the English. In June 1790, they commenced the cam¬ 
paign on the boldest system of offensive warfare; their aim being 
nothing less than by the most direct route to ascend the Ghauts 
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from the south, and advance upon Seringapatara. This march 
had already been projected and considered practicable by Colonel 
Fullerton at the termination of the last war. As compared with 
the northern road through the frontier-district of the Baramahl, 
it had the disadvantage of being more remote from Madras, and 
consequently from all military supplies and stores; but it led 
through a country more abundant in forage and provisions, and 
avoided the obstacle presented by the powerful fortress of Banga¬ 
lore. It was necessary, however, to begin by reducing the strong 
places possessed by the sultan in the low country,; and General 
Medows, fixing his head-quarters at Coimbatoor, employed in this 
service Colonel Stuart, who had acquired much experience in 
Southern India. The most important of these fortresses, and that 
which was considered the main bulwark of Mysore in this quarter, 
was Palgaut, about thirty miles west of Coimbatoor, Stuart 
immediately marched against it, hut had on his way to encounter 
an unexpected obstacle. At this season the monsoon, which 
deluges the coast of Malabar, conveys only cooling and refreshing 
showers to the interior 'and eastern districts; but, in advancing 
westward, he met its full force, which rendered the country wholly 
unfit fqi military operations. After giving a formal summons to 
Palgaut, he returned, and was then despatched to Dindigul, more 
than 100 miles distant in the, south-east. Having formed a very 
inadequate Idea of the strength of this place, he had carried only 
a small stock of ammunition, which was found nearly exhausted 
after effecting only a very imperfect breach. No alternative was 
left but an attempt to storm it, in which he was repulsed. The 
enemy, however, were so struck by the spirit with which the 
assault was conducted, and so Ignorant of the deficiency under 
which he laboured, that they sent proposals of surrender, on terms 
which he was too wise not to accept. 

By the time he returned from Dindigul, the season admitted of 
his again proceeding against Palgaut. Here he had been equally 
misinformed, though to quite a different effect, having been led to 
expect a very formidable resistance. He accordingly employed 
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great efforts in sending forward a considerable train of artillery; 
but on tbe mornmg of the 21 at September, two batteries having 
been opened, the guns of the fort were speedily silenced, and 
before night a breach was effected In the curtain. The garrison 
soon made offers of submission, asking scarcely any conditions 
except that they should be protected from the fury of the Nairs 
in the British service, who were ready to vent on all that be¬ 
longed to Tippoo their deepest resentment for his barbarous perse¬ 
cution. 

While Colonel Stuart was thus employed, considerable pro¬ 
gress was made by the army towards the high land of Mysore. 
A chain of posts along the rivers Cauvery and Bahvany, namely, 
Caroor, Eroad, Sattimungnl, had been successively reduced; and 
the last of these, commanding the important pass of Gnjelhutty, 
which opened the way into the heart of the country, was occupied 
by Colonel Floyd with a force of 2000 men. By this arrange¬ 
ment the different corps were very ill connected together; for 
General Medows at Coimbatoor was sixty miles distant from tbe 
division of Floyd, and thirty from that of Stuart. The second of 
these officers pointed out the danger of his situation, and the 
intelligence he had received that the enemy was collecting jt great 
force to attack him; but the commander paid no attention to this 
warning, and ordered the detachment to continue in its present 
position. The Mysore cavalry, under Seyed Saheb, had indeed, 
in their attack, been very easily repulsed, and even compelled to 
retire behind the Ghauts; still, this failure of the advanced guard 
under a pusillanimous chief afforded no ground to judge of what 
might be expected when the whole force under the sultan hhnsel,^ 
should be brought into action. Sarly in September his horsemen 
were seen in large bodies descending the Ghauts; and as, when 
crossing the Bahvany at different points, they endeavoured to 
surround the handful of English and sepoys, the latter soon felt 
themselves in a very critical situation. They nevertheless made 
a gallant defence, and the enemy, having entangled their columns 
in the thick enclosures which surrounded tbe British positioi^ 
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were charged very effectually with the bayonet, and several squa¬ 
drons entirely cut off. The Mysoreans, however, still advanced 
with increasing numbers, and opened a battery, which did great 
execution among the native soldiers; yet these mercenaries stood 
their ground with great bravery, saying,—“ We have eaten the 
Company’s salt; our lives are at their disposal.” They accord¬ 
ingly maintained their position, and Tippoo thought proper to 
withdraw during the night to the distance of several miles: but 
the casualties had been so very severe, and the post proved so 
untenable, that Colonel Floyd considered it necessary in the 
morning to commence his retreat, leaving on the field three dis¬ 
mounted guns. The sultan, at the same time, having mustered 
his forces, began the pursuit with about fifteen thousand men, and 
after mid-day overtook the English as they retired in single 
column. The latter, repeatedly obliged to halt and form in order 
of battle, repulsed several charges; yet, as soon as they resumed 
their march, the Indians hovered round them on all sides. They 
were compelled to abandon three additional guns, and their situ¬ 
ation was becoming more and more critical, when some cavalry 
being seen on the road from Coimbatoor, the cry arose that 
General Medows was coming to their aid. This report, being 
fevoured by the commander, was echoed with such confidence 
through the ranks, that though Tippoo had good information as to 
the real fact, he was deceived, and withdrew his cavalry. Colonel 
Floyd was thus enabled to prosecute his retreat towards the main 
army, which had already marched to meet him, but by a wrong 
road; so that the two divisions found much difiSculty, and suffered 
many*hardBhipB, before they could rejoin each other. 

The English, in ^e course ofuthese untoward events, had lost 
above 400 in killed and wounded; thoir plans for the campaign 
had been deranged; the stores and magazines formed on the pro¬ 
posed line of march lay open to the enemy, and were therefore to 
be removed with all speed. General Medows, notwithstanding, 
resumed offensive operations, and had nearly come in contact with 
the army of the sultan; but this ruler, by a series of manceuvres. 
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eluded both him tind Colonel Maxwell, then stationed in Baramahl, 
and by a rapid march descended into the Coromandel territory. 
After menacing Trichinopoly, he turned northwards, and swept 
the Carnatic with nearly as little opposition as was experienced by 
his father during his first triumphant campaign. At Thiagar, 
indeed, he was repulsed by his old friend Captain Flint, whom he 
had learned to know at Wandewash; but scarcely any other place 
made even a show of resistance. He began by burning and 
destroying everything in his way; but soon considered that it 
would be more profitable to levy contriburions, and thereby to 
replenish his somewhat exhausted treasury. On approaching 
Pondicherry, he endeavoured to open a negotiation with the 
French, which was rendered fruitless by the pacific disposition of 
Louis the Sixteenth. 

General Medows in the field displayed courage and talent; but 
he had not shown himself equal to the intricate operations of an 
Indian campaign. Lord Cornwallis, therefore, determined to 
resume his original design of directing in person the course of the 
war; and having arrived at Madras, on the 29th January 1791, 
he took the command. He brought considerable reinforcements; 
and having ordered Medows to join him, resolved without hesita¬ 
tion to carry hostilities into the centre of Tippoo’s dominions. In 
weighing the advantages of the two lines of operation, the north 
and the south, by which be could penetrate into the interior of 
Mysore, he preferred the former. Probably the failure of the 
late campaign a good deal influenced his choice; he reflected also 
on the distance to which his military movements would in the 
other ease be withdrawn from their point of support at MUdras, 
and therefore decided upon braving all the difficulties presented 
by the fortress of Bangalore, and the bleak region in which it is 
situated. 

On the 6th February the governor-general began his march, 
and on the 11th passed through Vellore towards Amboor, as if 
he had meant to ascend the mountains by some one of the passes 
directly opposite to Madras. Tippoo, meantime, was lingering 
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ne*r Pondicherry, in hopes of concluding his French negotiati 
and being thereby reinforced by six thousand troops. He trusted, 
too, that with his light cavalry he might reach the passes towards 
which the English were advancing, in time to place himself in 
their front. Cornwallis, however, suddenly wheeled to the right, 
and by a circuitous march of four days attained the pass of Moog- 
lee, where he found neither fear nor preparation on the part of 
the enemy. In a similar period he entered without resistance 
the high plain of Mysore, and was now in the heart of the sul¬ 
tan’s country. This able movement, with which the commander- 
in-chief opened his career, struck his antagonist with consternation, 
and inspired the most favourable anticipations as to the manner 
in which the campaign would be conducted. 

Tippoo, taken completely by surprise, hastened to the defence 
of his dominions; but he acted on no distinct or effective plan. 
He lost much valuable time in superintending personally the 
removal of his harem from Bangalore; and, notwithstanding 
several attempts to harass the British, scarcely opposed an 
obstacle to their taking ground before that stronghold, which they 
did on the 5th March. The siege was immediately begun with 
the utmost vigour, yet under peculiar disadvantages. The fortress 
was too extensive to be invested; operations were therefore carried 
on solely by breach and battery; the garrison received all the 
reinforcements and supplies of which they stood in need; while 
the sultan, with the whole of his brave and active army, well 
skilled in desultory warfere, hovered round, making continual 
efforts to support the besieged, and to annoy their assailants. Yet 
the only serious disaster which the latter experienced was occa¬ 
sioned by the too forward valour 8f Colonel Floyd, when despatched 
with the cavalry to cover a reconnoiBarae. Being about to retire, 
he saw the enemy's rear in a position exposed to an advantageous 
attack, and could not resist the temptation. He pushed on, and 
though soon entangled in broken and irregular ground, drove 
successive detachments before him, when suddenly a musket-ball 
entered his cheek, passed through both jaws, and he fell down 
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apparently dead. The second in command being in the extrema 
left, there was no one to give orders or encourage the troops at 
this critical moment. They began a retreat^ which, as the dif¬ 
ferent corps of the enemy rallied, and a cross-fire was opened from 
the fort, was soon changed into a confused flight. The overthrow 
might have been very serious, had not Colonel Gowdie come up 
with a body of infantry, and checked the advance of the pursuers. 
The loss of the British in men was only seventy-one, but the de¬ 
struction of nearly three hundred horses was very severely felt 

Another enterprise, #hich proved somewhat hazardous, was the 
carrying of the fortified town of Bangalore, a place of very con¬ 
siderable extent and importance. It was surrounded with an in¬ 
different wall, but the ditch was good, and the gate was covered 
by a very close thicket of Indian thorns. The attack was made, 
too, without any due knowledge of the ground; and the soldiers, 
both in advancing and in endeavouring to force an entrance, were 
exposed to a destructive fise from turrets lined with musketry. 
Colonel Moorhouse, one of the most accomplished soldiers in the 
service, received four wounds, which proved fatal At length, 
when the gate was almost tom in pieces. Lieutenant Ayre, a man 
of diminutive stature, fineed bis way through it, and Medows, 
who preserved an inspiring gaiety in the midst of battle, called 
out, “ Well donel now, whiskers, try if you can follow and support 
the little gentleman I” On this animating call, the troops dashed 
into the town; though its great extent rendered the occupation 
difficult. Tippoo likewise threw in a strong corps, which renewed 
the contest, opening a heavy fire with small arms; but, when the 
English betook themselves to the bayonet, they drove the enemy 
with irresistible fury through the Itreets and lanes, and soon com¬ 
pelled them to evacuate the pettafa. Our loss, however, amounted 
to 131. 

Notwithstanding every obstacle, the besiegers by the 2 let had 
effected a breach, and though it was not in a condition for being 
stormed, yet, on considering the active movements made by the 
sultan, it was determined to make the attempt that very night. 
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It was bright moonlight,—eleven was the hour named,—and a 
whisper along the ranks was the signal appointed for advancing 
in profound silence. The ladders were planted, and a few men 
had reached the rampart before the alarm extended through the 
garrison. The killedar or governor hastened to the spot, and 
fought with the utmost bravery, hut he fell; and the assailants, 
charging with the bayonet, soon established themselves on the 
top of the walls. They spread to the right and left; columns 
descended into the body of the place; and in an hour they were 
masters of Bangalore. Tippoo had recei1<ed the intelligence, and 
was marching with his whole force to save the place, when crowds 
of fugitives announced to him the disastrous event; and he re¬ 
mained the whole night sunk in silence and stupor. It is asserted 
that he was aware of the intended attack, and had made prepara¬ 
tions to meet it; but the occurrences which actually took place 
do not seem very consistent with this statement. 

After this triumph. Lord Cornwallis was still in extreme dis¬ 
tress for provisions, and especially forage. Before making his 
grand movement upon the capital, he proceeded northward, in 
hopes of obtaining supplies, and of being joined by 10,000 horse 
which the Nizam had promised. After a long march, the expected 
contingent made its appearance; but a woful disappointment was 
felt at the very aspect of such grotesque auxiliaries. According 
to Wilks, “ it is probable that no national or private collection of 
ancient armour in Europe contains any weapon or article of per¬ 
sonal eqmpment which might not he traced in this motley crowd, 
—the Parthian how and arrow, the iron club of Scythia, sabres of 
every age and nation, lances of every length and description, and 
matchlocks of every form, metallic helmets of every pattern." 
These singular accoutrements were combined with “ the total 
absence of every symptom of order or obedience, excepting groups 
collected round their respective flags; every individual an inde¬ 
pendent warrior, self-impelled, aflecting to be the champion whose 
single arm was to achieve victory.” This corps, it was evi¬ 
dent, could never be of any use in regular operations; but hopes 
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were at first oherished that they might relieve the English 
some of the harassing duty belonging to light troops. It was 
soon found, however, that they did pothbg but plunder the 
natives and consume the stores of the camp, already almost 
entirely exhausted. 

Lord Cornwallis, though ho had been so completely disap¬ 
pointed in his allies, and though all his departments, especially 
those of conveyance, were in the most imperfect state, was yet 
anxiously desirous to bring the war to a termination, which could 
be effected only by advancing upon Seringapatam. For this end 
all possible resources were called into action; the officers were 
invited and agreed with alacrity to contribute their private means, 
and to hire from the natives accommodations, which the latter 
would not willingly have placed under the control of a public 
department. Cannon-balls were carried even by women and 
children; and thus almost without any regular equipment, the 
army was enabled to march upon the capital. This movement 
struck Tippoo with alarm; he had even made arrangements for 
conveying his harem and treasure to Chittledroog; but his mother 
represented to lum the fatal impression of despondency which 
such a step would make upon his troops and subjects. He yielded 
to her judgment, and determined to hazard all in the defence of 
his chief city. His mingled apprehension and rage were oddly 
displayed, the former in effacing from the walls of the town 
numerous caricatures with which he bad caused them to be em¬ 
bellished, representing the English in the most ridiculous attitudes, 
and the latter in the secret murder of a number of his prisoners. 
The sultan had hitherto confined himself to a desultory war¬ 
fare, endeavouring to cut off the ^British by detachments, in the 
manner which, during the last contest, had been so successful. 
But in his campaign with Lord Cornwallis, he had been unable to 
achieve any exploit of this description; and now the danger of 
his capital, and it is said the reproaches of his wives, urged him 
to hazard a general battle rather than allow it to be formally 
invested. He drew up his men with great judgment on a range 
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of heights in front of the Cauvery, which here separated his army 
from the island on which Seringapatam stood. The governor- 
general, by a night-movement, placed himself on the enemy’s left 
flank; bnt Tippoo, with great promptitode, had anticipated the 
object of his opponent by oocnpying a succession of steep hills in 
front of bis position, from the possession of which he derived a 
great advafatage. The battle was of long continuance, and main¬ 
tained with great obstinacy. The English, unable to employ 
their own artillery with any effect, suffered considerably from that 
of the enemy, and were also seriously annoyed by numerous 
flights of rockets furnished from the arsenal. Yet, on coming to 
close combat, they carried, by successive charges, one point after 
another, till the whole of the sultan’s army was obliged to seek 
shelter under the fortifications of the city. 

Lord Cornwallis, at the expense of 500 men in killed and 
wounded, had gained the honour of the day; bnt he was in snch 
a situation that only a decisive victory, and scarcely even that, 
could have enabled him to achieve his object. Tippoo had prac¬ 
tised, with the utmost diligence, his old system of laying waste 
the country around the English. They had marched through a 
desert, and in vain, by sending scouts in every direction, endea¬ 
voured to find a human being who could afford either aid or infor¬ 
mation; and the army was now suffering most deeply from famine, 
disease, and all those evils which, in a campaign, are often more 
fatal than the sword. Their means of conveyance were so deficient 
that the men were compelled, in view of the enemy, to drag the 
baggfge, and even the heavy cannon, as if they had been beasts 
of burden. In short, after several marches and counter-marches, 
the British commander felt hims'&lf under the painful necessity of 
immediately retreating, with the sacrifice of all the battering-train 
and heavy equipments with which he was to have besieged Serin¬ 
gapatam. He was obliged also to stop the progress of another 
expedition which was advancing to his support. 

Although Madras was the main centre of the English opera- 
tions, yet the war had extended to the coast of Malabar. 'There 
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Colonel Hartley held the command, with a force numerically 
small, but aided by the zealous co-operation of the natives, who 
had been thoroughly tdienated by the violence of the sultan. This 
enmity towards him rendered it impossible for his troops to carry 
on that desultory warfare in which they excelled; they were 
therefore obliged to fight a regular battle, and were completely 
defeated. Soon after, in December 1790, General R. Abercromby 
landed with a large force, reduced Cananore, and easily made him¬ 
self master of every other place held by the enemy in Malabar. 
He met with another auxiliary, who opened for him a passage 
into the midst of Tippoo's dominions. An account has been 
given of the injurious treatment suffered by the people of Coorg 
from the ruler of Mysore. Their youthful rajah, after a long 
captivity, had lately contrived to effect his return. The greater 
part of his subjects were groaning in exile; but in the depth of 
the woody recesses there was still a band of freemen, who rallied 
round him with enthusiastic ardour. By a series of exploits, that 
might have adorned a tale of romance, the young prince recalled 
his people from the distant quarters to which they had been 
driven,—organized them into a regular military body, drove the 
oppressors from post after post, end finally became undisputed 
ruler of Coorg, expelling the Mohammedan settlers who had been 
fordbly introduced. A common interest soon united him in strict 
alliance with General Abercromby, who thus obtained a route by 
which he could transport his army, without opposition, into the 
elevated plain. The conveyance of the heavy cannon, however, 
was a most laborious task, as it was often necessary to drag them 
by ropes and pulleys up the tremendous steeps, which form on 
this side the declivity of the Ghssits. At length the general had 
overcome every difficulty, and was in full march to join Lord 
Cornwallis, when be received orders to retreat, which, in this case 
too, could be effected only by the sacrifice of all the heavy artil- 
lery. 

As his lordship was retiring, in a most shattered condition, 
njmn Bangalore, the strength of the men failing for want of food, 
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and the sick being with the utmost difficulty dragged along, his 
troops were alarmed by the appearance on their left of a large body 
of cavalry, apparently the vanguard of a numerous army; but as 
they were preparing for resistance, one of the horsemen rode up 
and called oat that he was a Mahratta. This proved in fact to be 
no other than the first division of those potent allies, under the 
command of Purseram Show and Hurry Pant. These chie& had 
taken Ihe field in good time, and this unfortunate delay had been 
occasioned by the siege of Darwar, a veiy strong place consider¬ 
ably to the northward, which Tippoo had carefully fortified and 
garrisoned with his best soldiers. Purseram, seconded by a 
small detachment of English, broke ground before it in September 
1791; but our officers were almost distracted to see the manner in 
which this important siege was conducted. The Mahrattas, in 
working a battery, never pointed their cannon so as to make a 
breach in a particular spot, but aimed at random all round the 
waU. After loading a gun they sat down, smoked, and conversed 
for half an hour; then fired, re-loaded, and resumed thmr con¬ 
versation. Two hours at mid-day, by mutual consent, were set 
apart for meals and recreation. Our engineers calculated that 
seven years would be spent before a breach could be effected; and 
Colonel Frederick, an officer of high spirit, and animated with the 
most eager anxiety for the success of this important service, was 
seized with such chagrin that he fell sick and died. However, at 
the end «f six months the garrison, finding their provisions 
become scarce, and discouraged by the fall of Bangalore, pro¬ 
posed terms of capitulation, which were granted, though ill ob¬ 
served. The great Mahratta army then moved leisurely forward 
into Mysore, where, in the maixner before mentioned, they met 
with thar European allies. Had Cornwallis been aware that this 
largo force was advancing to his aid, he would probably have 
made every exertion to maintain his ground before Seringapatam; 
but the activity of the enemy’s light troops completely intercepted 
the intelligence. 

As soon as these auxiliaries arrived, the scarcity in the canton- 
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inents of the English, which previously amounted almost to 
famine, ceased, so far as they were willing to pay the enormous 
prices that were extorted fipn their necessities. Every article 
abounded in that predatory host: it exhibited “ the spoils of the 
East, and the industry of the West,—from a web of English 
broadcloth to a Birmingham penknife; from the shawls of Cash- 
mere to the second-hand garment of the Hindoo; from diamonds 
of the first water to the silver ear-ring of a poor plundered village- 
maiden;” while “the tables of the money-changers, overspread 
with the coins of every country of the East, gave evidence of an 
extent of mercantile activity utterly inconceivable in any camp, 
excepting that of systematic plunderers by wholesale and retail.” 
These allies, moreover, iutrodnced the commander to a most use¬ 
ful class" of men, the brinjarries or grain-merchants, who, travel¬ 
ling in large armed bodies with their wives and children, made it 
their business to supply all the militant powers of Hindostan. 
They distributed their corn with the strictest impartiality to all 
who could pay for it; and the general, now amply supplied with 
funds, was no longer exposed to want, and easily obtained a 
preference over Tippoo, whose pecuniary resources were beginning 
to fail. 

Although the army was thus relieved from the immediate pres¬ 
sure of distress. Lord Cornwallis did not conceive it possible to 
advance again upon the capital till the arrival of a more favour¬ 
able season, and till a fresh battering-train and other extensive 
supplies should be forwarded from Madras. In the meantime 
the troops were employed in the reduction of some of the tremen¬ 
dous droogs, or precipitous rock^ which rise like so many for¬ 
tresses in this as well as in other of the elevated plains of India. 
Among these Nundidroog, almost inaccessible by nature, had been 
fortified with every care to render it impregnable, and was placed 
under the command of one of Tippoo’s ablest officers; yet Major 
Gowdie, after some successful experiments upon minor forts, 
undertook its reduction. The only one of its faces at all capable 
of approach, had been strengthened near the top by a doable 
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wall; while the labonr of establishing works on its steep and 
craggy sides, and conveying cannon to the batteries, was exces¬ 
sive. In twenty-one days two br^ches were effected, and one 
morning, by clear moonlight, the assault was made by General 
Medows in person. The defence was vigorous; huge masses of 
granite were rolled down, with tremendous crash, from steep to 
steep; the assailants nevertheless overcame every obstacle, and 
forcing the interior gate, effected an entrance. During the whole 
siege they had only 120 killed and wounded, of whom thirty fell 
in the assault, chiefly by the stones precipitated from the summit 

The droogs being now viewed as no longer impregnable, 
Colonel Stuart undertook Savendroog, which bore a still more 
formidable character, and had been considered by the commander 
as a place not to be attempted. Yet after seven days' approaches 
and five of open batteries, it was carried by storm without the 
loss of a single life. Ootradroog, struck with dismay by these 
successes, fell with little effort; and a coup-de-main bad mean¬ 
time been attempted against Kistnagherry, the capital and bul¬ 
wark of the Baramahl. This attempt failed; Colonel Maxwell 
being only able to burn the town, that it might not serve as 
a cover to predatory inroads. The sultan, in the interval, had 
sent an expedition to the south, which succeeded, by a series of 
manceuvres, in carrying Coimbatoor with its English garrison; and, 
violating the capitulation, by which they were to be allowed to 
join in safety their countrymen at Palgaut, he caused them to be 
marched prisoners to Seringapatam. 

A^r some abortive attempts at negotiation. Lord Cornwallis, 
having completed his preparations and brought his army into a 
state of full equipment, determiAfed no longer to delay his march 
upon the capital. He was now joined by the troops of the Nizam, 
under his son Secunder Jah, which had been hitherto detained by 
the siege of Goorumconda. His followers consisted of a tumul¬ 
tuary host, closely resembling the corps already described, and 
giving little hope of an effective co-operation. Purseram Bhow, 
who at the head of his numerous Mahrattas might have performed 
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with great adrantage the services assigned to light cavalry, had 
concluded that it would be more profitable to himself to turn aside 
and plunder the rich counter of Bednore; and to this personal 
interest he hesitated not to sacrifice all the grand objects of the 
confederacy. Captain Little, who, with a body of about a thousand 
men, had been attached to the host of the Bhow, was obliged to 
second him in all these irregular pursuits; the most arduous 
services devolving upon himself and his followers. At one time 
he was urged to attack a large detachment of Tippoo’s army, 
stationed in an almost impenetrable jungle covered by a deep 
ravine. With leas than 750 bayonets he undertook the service, 
and, after a severe and even doubtful contest, dislodged the enemy 
with great loss,—an exploit considered one of the most brilliant 
by which this war was distinguished. 

By these circumstances Lord Cornwallis was reduced to depend 
on the force under his own immediate command, amounting to 
22,000 men, including forty-two battering-guns and forty-four 
field-pieces; and on that of General Abercromby, consisting of 
8400 men, which he ordered immediately to approach Seringa- 
patam. He began his march on the Ist February 1792, and 
by proceeding in three lines instead of one, with his ordnance and 
heavy baggage in the centre, his infantry and light troops on the 
flanks, he avoided much of the annoyance hitherto experienced 
from the attacks of an active enemy. 

On the 5th of the month, the English army having reached a 
range of heights, discovered the Mysorean metropolis, in front of 
which Tippoo, with his whole force, amounting to between 4Q,000 
and 50,000 infantry and 5000 cavalry, appeared strongly in¬ 
trenched. In Colonel Wilks’ Opinion, the sultan would have 
practised with greater advantage his original system of desultory 
warfare, by throwing into the city a strong garrison under a faith* 
ful commander, while he himself, with his light cavalry, might 
have endeavoured to intercept the supplies and communications 
of the enemy. It is probable, however, that he fully trusted to 
the strength of his present position, and also hoped, by maintaining 
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it, that he might weary out and finally exhaust his antagonist, in 
the same manner as Hyder, in 1767, had baffled the formidable 
invasion of the Mahrattas. His encampment was exceedingly 
strong, covered on one side by a thick bamboo-hedge and by a 
small river and canal, while the main body of his army was 
secored in front by a fortified hill and a chain of redoubts, and its 
rear by the works of the town and island, which, at the same time, 
afforded a secure retreat. This position was such as, in the opinion 
of many, and particularly of all the native officers, precluded every 
idea of attack. Lord Cornwallis, however, considered, that while 
his movements were delayed, this intrenchment would be continu¬ 
ally strengthened by new works, and that his own situation, in 
the midst of a hostile country and of allies so little to bo trusted, 
would become always more precarious. He determined, therefore, 
to make an immediate and general attack; though it appeared 
necessary, as in the storming of a fortress, to carry on his opera¬ 
tions under cover of night, when the batteries by which the 
camp was defended could not be directed with any degree of 
precision. 

The troops to be employed in this hazardous service were 
divided into three columns, under General Medows, Colonels 
Stuart and Maxwell; the commander with the reserve following 
close behind; and the whole, under a bright moon, began to move 
at eight in the evening. The operations of this memorable night 
have been very mlnntely narrated, yet they are somewhat en¬ 
veloped in the obscurity of the scene in which they were acted; 
and we should despair, without minute topographical details, of 
conveying to our readers a distinct comprehension of them. The 
officers experienced to a considferable extent the casualties and 
dangers of a nocturnal attack; the divisions of Colonels Stuart and 
Maxwell being once on the point of charging each other with the 
bayonet. Lord Cornwallis having entered the boundary-hedge, 
and searching in vain for General Medows, was attacked hy a 
greafly superior force, against which he with difficulty maintained 
Lis ground. The general issue of the contest, however, was, that 
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Ac English, when regularly brought to bear upon the enemy, 
carried all before them. The most critical moment was when the 
two dmsions above mentioned, after having found a ford, under¬ 
took to force thar way across the river. Being aided by an able 
movement of Colonel Knox, they succeeded more easily than was 
expected, though it was so deep that all their cartridges were 
spoiled by the water, and they were accordingly compelled to 
place their sole reliance on the bayonet. Tippoo, during the early 
part of the engagement, occupied a strong redoubt on the river, 
where he took his evening meal; but, on seeing the English 
divisions advance to the ford, he felt alarm as to his communica¬ 
tion with the city, and hastened to cross it before them. He almost 
touched the head of the column, and had several of his attendants 
killed before he could reach a detached work in an angle of the 
fort, where he again took a station. But morning soon dawned, 
and discovered the British army fully established on the island, 
and facing the fortress without any interposing barrier. The 
sultan lost, it is said, no less than 23,000 men, chiefly in conse¬ 
quence of the multitudes who dispersed amid the confusion, and 
returned to their homes. A body of ten thousand, with their 
wives and children, rushed along the Mysore bridge to reach the 
westenl territory. The loss on the side of our countrymen 
amounted only to five hundred in killed and wounded. 

Tippoo, on discovering the extent of his disaster, made the most 
vigorous efforts to retrieve it. By the advice of Poomea his 
treasurer, as the most effectual mode of alluring back the numerous 
fugitives, he announced that two lacks of rupees would be dis¬ 
tributed among the troops. He urged his soldiers to recover if 
possible the positions in which 4he British were not fully esta¬ 
blished; and several of their attacks, being supported by the 
artillery of the fort, were very formidable, though they were all 
finally baffled. 

It was no longer possible for the sultan to conceal from himself 
that his crown and kingdom were in the most extreme peril, and 
indeed that a peace dictated by his enemies could alone save 
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them. The English force under Comwallia had singly defeated 
his army and besieged his capital; and that force was now abont 
to be increased by the corps under General Abercromby, by 
another from the south, which had ascended the pass of Gujelhntty, 
and even by the Mahrattas under Purseram Show, who had at 
length beeu shamed or frightened out of his predatory course. 
There was nothing, therefore, it has been justly observed, but the 
general uncertainty of human things, which could leave a doubt as 
to his approaching downfah He accordingly determined to seek 
peace on almost any conditions. Two English officers. Lieutenants 
Chalmers and Nash, who had been taken at Coimbatoor, and 
made prisoners contrary to the terms of capitulation, were still 
detained at Seringapatam. They were sent for, and the first was 
asked if he was not an officer of rank, and a near relation of Lord 
Cornwallis. Notwithstanding his reply in the negative, he was 
released, and desired to convey to that commander the sultan's 
earnest wish for peace, and the proposal to send an envoy to treat 
for it. His lordship's answer, though it expressed deep dissatis¬ 
faction at the treatrnent of the captives, contained an acceptance 
of this ^erture. An officer of distinction, Gholaum Ali, arrived 
in the camp, and several days were busily spent in negotiation, 
to which the allies, though they had been so entirely useless, were 
admitted on equal terms. The following was at length fixed as 
the ultimatum to be delivered to Tippoo:—^The surrender of half 
his dominions, taken from districts contiguous to the territory of 
the confederates; the payment of three crores and thirty lacks of 
rupees (abont £4,000,000 sterling); and tiie delivery of two of 
his sons as hostages. Hard as these conditions were, they were 
' powerfully enforced by events which had occurred in the course 
of the negotiation. On the night of the 18th February, while the 
attention of the enemy was attracted to the south side of the fort 
by the operations of a flying corps under Major Dalrymple and 
Captain Robertson, the trenches were opened on the north side 
with such silence and caution, that though the fort was kept 
blazing with ^lue lights for the purpose of observation, morning 
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had arrived before the sultan discovered that this operation, so 
fatal to him, had commenced. A nullah or ravine had been con¬ 
verted into a wide and extensive parallel, where the assailants 
were placed so folly under cover, as to render ineffectual every 
attempt to interrupt their operations. This parallel was carried 
on and improved till the 21st, when it was completed; and in the 
night the line was marked out for a second. It was finished on 
the 23d, and the ground was fixed for the heavy batteries about 
500 yards from the fort, in so advantageous a position, as to 
leave no doubt of a practicable breach being speedily effected. 

As the crisis of his fate thus rapidly approached, Tippoo felt 
the necessity of coming to a prompt decision upon the proposals 
submitted by the British commander. He called bis principal 
officers to meet in the great mosque, and laying before them the 
Koran, adjured them by that sacred book to give faithful advice 
in this dread emergency. He stated the terms demanded by the 
enemy, adding,—“ You have heard the conditions of peace, and 
you have now to hear and answer my question, Shall it be peace 
or warV’ A reference made in such words, could leave no doubt 
a»to the course which he felt himself imder the necessity^of fol¬ 
lowing, and that he merely sought the sanction of his chiefs. 
They unanimously agreed that, under present circumstances, 
there remained no alternative. The scene is said to have been 
peculiarly affecting, and Colonel Wilks met with few that had been 
present who could even allude to it without tears in their eyes. 

That very night Tippoo sent off, signed and sealed, the con¬ 
ditions transmitted to him by Lord ComwaUis. Early in the 
morning orders were sent to the English troops to cease from their 
labour in the trenches, and to forlear farther hostilities. The in¬ 
junction was received with a deep feeling of disappointment 
Their enthusiasm had been raised to the highest pitch; they 
cherished the most sanguine hopes that they should triumphantly 
scale the proud walls of Seringapatam, and with their own hands 
rescue their countrymen immured in its dungeons. The com¬ 
mander-in-chief, however, issued very judicious general orders, in 
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which he exhorted them to display moderation in them present 
euccesB, and to avoid any insult to their hnmbled adversary. 

An interesting scene occurred in the fnlfilment of that article of 
the treaty which related to the delivery of the two royal youths as 
hostages. In consequence of the deep distress which was under¬ 
stood to prevail in the palace, a day’s delay was granted. Tents 
having been sent from the fort, and erected for their accommoda¬ 
tion, the general offered to wait upon them; but their father wrote 
that it was his particular wish they should be brought to his lord¬ 
ship’s tent, and delivered into his own hands. They set out at 
one in the afternoon of the 26th, the walls being crowded with 
spectators, among whom was the sultan himself. They rode on 
elephants richly caparisoned, dressed in white muslin robes, having 
round their necks several rows of large pearls, intermingled with 
valuable jewels. The marquis received them at the door, and 
taking their hands in his, led them into his tent. .The chief 
vakeel then said,—“ These children were this morning the sons 
of the sultan, my master; their situation is now changed, and 
they must look up to your lordship as their father.” Their re¬ 
ception was in fact truly paternal; they were soon relieved frsm 
all apprehension; and though the one was only eight and the 
other ten years of age, yet, having been trained with infinite care 
in everything relating to external behaviour, they astonished all 
present by the dignity and ease of their deportment, and by that 
union of politeness and reserve which characterizes oriental 
courts. 

After the hostages had been delivered, and a crore of rupees 
paid, a serious difSculty arose. The treaty stipulated the surren¬ 
der of one-half of Tippoo’s dAninions, where they bordered on 
those of the allies; but there was no specification of the actual 
territories to be ceded,—a point so essential, that it ought, one 
would imagine, to have preceded the execution of any of the 
articles. The ceded districts were to be rated according to the 
revenues which they yielded. His majesty presented statements 
by which the produce of those oontiguous to the possessions of 
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the allies were grossly exaggerated, and the others underrated; 
while the Nizam and Pnrseram Bhow were not slow to err on the 
opposite side, and hence the discrepancy became enormous. Mean¬ 
time reports were spread of suspicious conduct on the part of the 
sultan, and in particular that, contrary to treaty, he was actively 
strengthening the fortifications of Seringapatam. When remon¬ 
strated with on this subject, he replied that, if they thought proper, 
he would throw down a bastion and let the English see into the 
fort,—an answer so wild and extravagant, that it tended little to 
dispel apprehension. 

At length his vaheels produced documents which were supposed 
to he authentic, and whence it appeared that the entire revenue 
of their master’s dominions did not exceed £2,960,000. Each 
of the allies then picked out what best suited him; the Mahrattas 
extended their frontier to the Toombuddra; and the Nizam carried 
his beyond the Pennar. The English took their share in detached 
portions; on the east, the frontier-territory of Baramahl; on the 
south, Dindigul; on the west, a great extent of the disputed coast 
of Malabar, including TeUicherry and Calicut. No objection was 
made till it was observed that this last section included Coorg, 
long the subject of much deadly contest. On seeing this condition, 
the sultan hurst into a paroxysm of rage that approached to ab¬ 
solute phrensy. “ To which of their territories," said he, “ is 
Coorg adjacent? Why do they not ask at once for Seringapatam? 
They know that I would sooner have died in the breach than have 
consented to such a cession, and durst not bring it forward till 
they had treacherously obtained my children and my treasure." 
Some English authors endeavour to prove that the demand ought 
not to have been unexpected ; aril yet it cannot he denied that, 
while all the other cessions consisted of frontier-territories, leaving 
untouched the mountain-barrier which encloses Mysore Proper, 
this included a portion of its very summit, and opened a ready 
access to the capital But the truth is, that as long as Tippoo was 
eagerly intent on pouring his vengeance on its brave people. Lord 
Cornwallis could not abandon to his fury faithful allies, and a race 
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aojustJj oppressed. Upon this refusal all was again in more- 
ment,—the princes were separated &om their native attendants, 
and arrangements entered Into for despatching them to the Car¬ 
natic under an English escort,—preparations were made for re- 
nevring the siege,—the army was full of new hope and animation, 
—Purseram Show began once more to plunder. In less than 
two days, however, the sultan again felt the weight of the necessity 
which pressed upon him, and sent notice that the demand was 
acceded to. A considerable delay still intervened; but, on the 
18th March 1792, the definitive treaty was transmitted to the 
young princes, that by their bands it might be delivered. At ten 
in the morning of the 19th they waited on Lord Cornwallis, and 
the eldest presented to him all the three copies of the treaty ; but 
as the vakeels of the two allied chiefs, who did not choose to 
appear in person, soon after entered, his lordship returned their 
copies, which the boy delivered to them in a manly though 
evidently less cordial manner; and on bearing something muttered 
by the Mahratta envoy, asked what he grumbled at, hastily adding, 
“ they might well be silent, as certainly their masters had no 
reason to be displeased.” 

General DIrom calculates, that after deducting the Company’s 
share of the sum exacted from Tippoo, the extraordinary ex¬ 
penses of this war would scarcely amount to two millions sterling. 
Every department had been conducted with the strictest economy. 
Instead of the large grants that had accrued to individuals from 
the conquest of Bengal, the prize-money in three campaigns 
amounted only to £93,584, which, after Cornwallis and Medows 
had given up their shares, and the Company had added a large 
gratuity, only allowed to a coloW £1161, 12s., and to a private 
soldier £14, 11s. 9d. The losses sustained by the sultan during 
the period of hostility are estimated by the same author at 49,340 
men, 67 forts, and 801 guns. 

This celebrated treaty has been the subject of much controversy; 
Dor do the views which influenced Lord Cornwallis seem ever to 
have been fully understood. It appears to have effected either 
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too little or too mucli. The cessions extorted were' such as to 
preclude all hope of future fnendship; for they inevitably -created 
in the mind of a proud, ambitious, and restless prince, a feeling 
of deadly enmity, as well as an incessant desire to retrieve his 
lost greatness; while they left him a degree of power which 
might easily become formidable in the hands of such an enemy. 

Notwithstanding these unpromising circumstances, six years 
elapsed without any violation of the treaty; and all its conditions 
being fulfilled, the two yoimg hostages were sent back to their 
father in 1794. Tippoo saw no prospect of making war with ad¬ 
vantage; and Sir John Shore, who succeeded as governor-general, 
followed a strictly pacific system, which he was even accused of 
carrying to excess. His policy was particularly questioned in the 
case of the Nizam, when the Mahrattas, his late allies, carried into 
effect their long-cherished design of invading and plundering his 
territories. The engagements entered into with this ruler previous 
to the commencement of the Mysore war, though somewhat vague, 
were such as reasonably led him, in that event, to look for British 
protection. The new governor, however, considered himself as 
strictly precluded by his instructions from engaging in any con¬ 
test that was not purely defensive. The Nizam, in the exigency 
to which he was thus reduced, had recourse to a Frenchman 
named Raymond, who possessed no ordinary share of enterprise 
and martial skill. He succeeded also in alluring into the service 
of bis employer a great number of French officers, and -with their 
aid organized a large body of troops, who were superior to any 
native force, with the exception of the sepoys trained in the 
British army. Tippoo, meantime, was busily employed in at¬ 
tempting to improve his military system, though, from want of 
means and practical information, he met with very imperfect suc¬ 
cess. 

Such was the state of affairs, when in May 1798 the Earl of 
Momington, afterwards Marquis Wellesley, went out as governor- 
general. This nobleman, whose splendid career was destined to 
eclipse that of Clive, was sent with the most solemn injuncriona 
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to follow a, Coarse directly opposite to that which, throughout the 
whole of hU administration, he actually pursued. He was 
instructed not to engage, if possible, in hostilities with any nathe 
power; and yet he waged deadly war with every one of them. 
He was desired not to add by conquest a single acre to the Com¬ 
pany's territory, and he subdued for them all India from the 
Himalayah to Cape Comorin. Yet his adherents contend that he 
acted steadily and uniformly in the spirit of his instructions; and 
that, in deviatmg so widely from the wishes of his employers, he 
was carried along by a current of circumstances which existed 
prior to any step taken by him in the government of that country. 

He had no sooner assumed the exercise of authority, than his 
attention was roused by a most remarkable proceeding on the part 
of the sovereign of Mysore. That prince, like his father Hyder, 
had been long connected in close alliance vdth the French, as the 
power by whose aid ha hoped to subvert the dominion of the Eng¬ 
lish. This connexion was in a great measure broken by the ex¬ 
pulsion of those allies from India upon the breaking out of the 
revolutionary war; but Tippoo had listened with the utmost eager¬ 
ness to the accounts of their success against Britain and the conti¬ 
nental nations, and had been led to hope for their assistance in 
the re-establishment of his own greatness. While he was in this 
disposition, Ripaud, the captain of a French privateer, arrived at 
Mangalore, in the beginning of the year 1797, to solicit the means 
of repairing his shattered vessel. There he met with Gholaum 
Ali, whom the sultan had formerly employed on an embassy to 
France; and, finding a field open for the display of a little vain¬ 
glory, he represented himself as second in command at the Mauri- 
tius, and stated that he had coiiie to give notice of a large force 
being ready at that island to co-operate with them in driving from 
India their common enemy. Ho was immediately forwarded to 
Seringapatam, where the monarch, contrary to the advice of his 
most prudent counsellors, who assured him that this stranger was 
an impostor, received him into his entire confidence. After a 
number of little arrangements and transactions, he sent two 
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ambassadors along with Ripaud to the Isle of France, to adjust 
the terms of a treaty offensive and defensive. This mission 
arrived at the Mauritius, where they were altogether unexpected; 
but when Malartic, the governor, learned their purpose, animated 
by that desire to promote national interests which generally cha¬ 
racterizes his conntr 3 rmen, he determined to give them a cordial 
reception. They landed under a salute of artillery, were con¬ 
ducted to the government-house, and received there in state. 
Malartic expressed the utmost readiness to accede to the pro¬ 
posals of their master, which were no less than that he should 
send an army of 25,000 or 30,000 men to assist in conquering 
the English, the Nizam, and the Mahrattas, and to divide all India 
between them. The arrangement was fully completed, with the 
important exception that, to compose the powerful force by which 
these mighty projects were to be accomplished, there did not 
exist a single soldier. All that could be done was to transmit 
the plan, accompanied with strong recommendations, to the 
Executive Directory; and, in the meantime, to invite as many as 
possible of the Frenchmen and natives resident on the island to 
enrol as volunteers. With the most palpable imprudence, the 
governor issued a proclamation,' announcing the arrival of the 
ambassadors and the object they had in view, and calling upon 
all the citizens who had any martial spirit to enlist under the 
banners of the Mysorean sovereign, who made the most liberal 
ofFers of pay and allowances. They thus succeeded in levying 
exactly ninety-nine persons, — a motley group, — Europeans, 
creoles, citizens, soldiers, sailors; and with this troop, for want of 
more and better, the ambassadors were fain to depart. Tfiey 
landed at Mangalore on the 26th April 1798; when the sultan, 
though galled at the utter disappointment of his expectations, and 
the rash exposure made at the Mauritius, had still the means of 
averting the danger. He might have disowned the envoys, and 
refused their mock auxiliaries, while by secret explanations he 
might, at the same time, have contrived to keep open the com¬ 
munication with France. But he seems to have been in a state 
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of blind and violent excitation. The embassy, with their slender 
accompaniment, were welcomed to the capital, where they founded 
a Jacobin club, planted the tree of liberty surmounted with the 
cap of equality, and on the public parade hailed the bigoted 
Mohammedan as “ Citizen Tippoo." In these republican forms 
he cordially concurred, although wholly ignorant of their true 
meaning; imagining them to be the badges of a mystic associa¬ 
tion, whose members were to devote themselves to his aggrandize¬ 
ment. 

These proceedings were fully communicated to the governor- 
general, who immediately transmitted to the Court of Directors 
his decided opinion, that they were equivalent to “ a public, 
unqualified, and unambiguous declaration of war,” and that “ an 
immediate attack upon Tippoo Sultan appeared to be demanded 
by the soundest maxims both of justice and policy.” These con¬ 
clusions have been generally assented to by British officers and 
politicians; yet Mr. Mill, with his usual anxiety to escape national 
partialities, has not hesitated to assert, that the above incidents 
afforded no ground for attacking, or reason for dreading, the sove¬ 
reign of Mysore, beyond what previously existed. No doubt, it 
is said, could be entertained, ever since the last peace, of his deep 
hostility against the English, and his disposition to embrace any 
opportunity of regaining his lost territories. There was, we admit, 
the most reasonable presumption of the existence, in his mind, of 
such sentiments. Well-founded, however, as this suspicion was, 
the governor had no right to proceed upon it without some overt 
act; it. being something very different from the positive conclu¬ 
sion of a compact aiming directly at the destruction of the British 
power in India. It is argued^ moreover, that the treaty, having 
been entered into without any means of fulfilling it, might safely 
have been regarded as nugatory, and altogether neglected. This 
reasoning cannot be held conclusive, unless there were some cer¬ 
tainty that the sultan could not obtain the means of carrying into 
effect those hostile schemes in which he had so eagerly engaged. 
But it is well known that he could depend upon the co-operation 
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of the greatest military power in the world, animated, too, with 
the moat rancorous feeling towards Britain, and peculiarly desirous 
to strike a blow against her in this very quarter. The only 
security lay in the dominion of the seas, which England had fully 
established; though experience has shown that no fleet, however 
triumphant, can hermetically seal the ports of a great country, or 
even prevent a squadron from finding its way to the most distant 
regions. This had just been made evident, us Bonaparte, in the 
face of the British navy, had recently landed in Egypt a force 
sufficient to conquer it; an expedition, too, which was. generally 
believed to be undertaken with an ultimate view to India. The 
perils of a French invasion of that country were then, perhaps, 
generally overrated; now, after the event, they are probably too 
much despised; for it seems highly probable that the republican 
government, had they not been involved in a series of continental 
wars, would have attempted to transport a large army into the 
East,—and it is by no means certain that they would not have 
succeeded. 

The dangers to be apprehended from Tippoo were, moreover, 
greatly increased by the actual position of the neighbouring states. 
The only two by which his power could be balanced were the 
Mahrattas and the Nizam. The former confederacy, notwithstand¬ 
ing its great extent, was now in so distracted a state that the 
Peishwa, its nominal head, could scarcely maintain his authority 
against the turbulent chiefs who were struggling for supremacy. 
The dominions of the other were also ill organized, and his troops 
quite undisciplined. His chief military strength lay in the corps 
trained after the European manner by Raymond, which in a few 
years had been raised from 1600*to 10,000, and arrangements 
were now making to increase it to 14,000. These troops, how¬ 
ever, were so far from affording a ground of confidence to the 
English that they were felt as sure and deadly enemies. It had 
long been a fixed policy of the French government thus to employ 
their officers among the native powers, in the view of exalting 
their own influence and depressing that of their rivals. Little 
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dunbt was entertained that, if Tippoo once raised a hostile stand* 
ard, this and similar corps would soon flock round it, and make 
a formidable addition to his forces. That prince, moreover, was 
carrying on active intrigues with the courts both of Pooaah and 
Hydrabad, the fidelity of which to the British alliance was by no 
means assured. He had sent also an embassy to the Afghan poten¬ 
tate Zemaun Shah, the moat powerful of those who then held sway 
over the destinies of India, and an invasion from whom was con¬ 
sidered very probable. Thus, it was clear, a very trifling change 
of political relations might lead to the formation of an overwhelm¬ 
ing confederacy against the English provinces. 

Under these circumstances, the Marquis Wellesley considered 
it of great importance to commence immediate operations with a 
view to the attainment of certain concessions which he was sen¬ 
sible would never be voluntarily made. These included the giving 
up by Tippoo of all hb territory on the coast of Malabar, and his 
complete exclusion from the sea,—the banishment of all French¬ 
men from his dominions,—the admission of a permanent Resident 
at his court, and the reduction of his resources by making him 
pay the expense of the contest. The governor-general'hoped, by 
a coup-de-main, to have suddenly carried these objects before tbe 
Indian prince could make preparations or procure alliances. Great, 
however, was his mortification to learn that the Coromandel army, 
BO far from being adequate to such an achievement, was quite 
insufScient to the defence of the Carnatic. This arose chiefly from 
the want of cattle and other means of transport, which rendered 
it WjhoUy unable to keep pace with the rapid movements of the 
sultan, who, had he then invaded the Britbh territories, might 
have ravaged them unresisted trom one end to the other. The 
earliest period when it was supposed this deficiency could be sup¬ 
plied was three months; while Lieutenant-Colonel Close, a high 
authority, thought it would require six. On the 8th September, 
Lord Clive, then governor of Madras, considering that the season 
of action was only fimm January to May, did not think the cam- 
pugn could be opened till the beginning of the year 1800; yet 
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such activity did the marquis infiise into the conduct of a&irs, 
that in October 1798 an adequate force was assembled, and early 
next January preparations were in so advanced a state as to afford 
the prospect of its being speedily able to move. Meantime an 
important preliminary operation had been effected. 

Immediate attention was required to the strong corps formed 
under French officers at the capital of Hydrahad, and upon this 
point the governor-general determined to adopt the most decisive 
measures. Captain Kirkpatrick, Besident at that court, was 
instructed to lay before the Nizam the plan of an alliance, offensive 
and defensive, by which he was to be guaranteed against the attack 
of all his enemies. In support of this pledge, four English bat¬ 
talions, with a body of artillery, in addition to the two already 
stationed there, were to be sent to his capital; but he was informed 
that the regiments commanded by the French must be immedi¬ 
ately dissolved, and themselves dismissed. The movement of a 
large body of troops to the frontier intimated that these proposi¬ 
tions were not meant to be optional. The Nizam was involved in 
much doubt and perplexity. He is said to have been disgusted 
by the insolent and domineering conduct of the foreign officers; 
but be dreaded to see his country made the theatre Sf a contest 
between the rival nations; still more, perhaps, he foresaw that, 
by the proposed arrangement, he would become completely the 
vassal of England. At length, on the 1st September 1798, he 
signed the treaty, which was ratified at Calcutta on the 18th, and 
carried into effect with such expedition, that on the 10th October 
the new subsidiary force arrived at Hydrabad. His highness 
again relapsed into all his doubted irresolution, and endeavoured 
to evade or delay every decisive step, till Colonel Roberts, the 
commander, cutting short all discussion, marched up to the French 
cantonments, and on the 22d formed a circle round them. The 
troops, at once dreading a conflict with the English, and discon¬ 
tented on account of their arrears of pay, rose in mutiny against 
their chiefs; when, on being assured of the money due to them, 
and of future service under other leaders, they lud down their 
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ams. Thus, in a few hours, without a blow being struck, was 
dissolved a corps of fourteen thousand men, having an arsenal 
filled with military stores, and a handsome tipn of artillery. 

Wellesleji having by these means secured the co-operation of 
the Hydrabad forces, and, at the same dme, by inde&tigable 
exertions rendered his military establishment efficient, determined 
to bring affiurs to an immediate crisis. His correspondence with 
Tippoo had continued friendly till the 8th November 1798, when 
he wrote a letter, in which, after discussing some general topics, 
he observed, that it was impossible the sultan could suppose him 
ignorant or indifferent as to the intercourse maintained by him 
with the French, the inveterate foes of Britain. He and his allies, 
he added, had on that account been obliged to adopt certain 
measures of precaution and self-defence. Anxious, however, to 
suggest a plan which might promote the mutual security and wel¬ 
fare of all parties, he proposed to depute Major Doveton, an officer 
well known to the sultan (having been employed in 1794 in con¬ 
veying back to him the young princes detained as hostages), 
“ who,” said he, “ will explain to you more fuUy and particularly 
the sole means which appear to myself and to the allies of the 
Company to be effectual for the salutary purpose of removing all 
existing distrust and suspicion.” On the 10th December the 
governor-general forwarded another communication, announcing 
that he was on the point of setting out for Madras, where he hoped 
to receive his reply. 

Tippoo, apparently before receivingthefirstdespatch, had written, 
on the 20th November, an expostulation, in rather amicable terms, 
upon the military preparations of the English, and a profession of 
his own padfic disposition; but the letter of 8th November was 
followed by a long and suspicions silence. The demands of the 
governor-general would, at this time, have been very moderate, 
confined to the dismissal of French emissaries, and the ex¬ 
change of a part of the coast of Malabar for a territory of equal 
value in the Interior. But the sultan, who foresaw that some 
demands were to be made npon him, could not bring down his 
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mind to tbo necessity of submission. He still placed a yagne confi> 
deuce in destiny, in the aid of foreigners, and In aUiances which he 
hoped to form with the northern powers of India. At length, on the 
18th December, pi^bably after receiving the despatch of the 10th, 
though be did not acknowledge it, he wrote a long explanatory paper. 
He represented the French affair as only the casual arrival of a 
party of strangers in search of employment, which he had granted 
to a few; and he expressed extreme surprise that there should ba 
any idea of the interruption of mutual amity. Referring to the 
proposed mission of Major Doveton, he observed that “ the treaties 
and engagements entered into were so firmly established and con¬ 
firmed, as ever to remain fixed and durable, and be an example 
to the rulers of the age. I cannot imagine that means more 
effectual than these can be adopted for promoting the security of 
states, or the welfare and advantage of all parties.” It seems 
impossible to regard Lord Wellesley’s interpretation as strained, 
when he considered this note as implying an absolute rejection of 
the embassy, and a determination against any concession beyond 
those made by former treaties. 

In reply to it, accordingly, his lordship, having arrived at 
Madras, wrote, on the 9th January 1799, a long memorial, fully 
explaining all his grounds of complaiut He gave a narrative of 
the transactions at the Isle of France, enclosing a copy of Malar- 
tic’s proclamation, and finally inferred, that “ his Highness’ am¬ 
bassadors had concluded an offensive alliance with the French 
against the Company and its allies; that they had demanded 
military succours and levied troops with a view to its prosecution; 
that his Highness had sanctioned the conduct of his ambassadors, 
and had received into his armjf the troops which they had levied; 
that having made military preparations of his own, he was evi¬ 
dently ready, had the succours obtained been sufficient, to have 
commenced an unprovoked attack on the Company’s possessions, 
and had bn)ken the treaties of peace and friendship subsisting be¬ 
tween him and the allies.” Deeply regretting that the offered 
mission of Major Doveton had not been accepted, he still urged it 
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as a means of conciliation, but earnestly requested that not abore 
one day should elapse prerious to its acceptance. On the 16tli 
be sent another letter, enclosing one to the sultan from the Grand 
Seignior, transmitted through Mr. Spencer finith, and also that 
monarch's declaration of war against the French. At this stage 
of the proceedings attempts were made to work upon the Moham¬ 
medan zeal of Tippoo, and to induce him to resent the attack made 
hy that people upon the head of his religion; at the same time 
the reception of Doveton was again pressed. After a long sUence, 
there arrived at Madras on the 13th February 1799, without date, 
the following short and singular epistle:— 

“ I have been much gratified by the agreeable receipt of your 
lordship’s two friendly letters, the first brought by a camel-man 
the last by hircarrahs, and understood their contents. The letter 
of the prince, in station like Jumsheid, with angels as his guards, 
with troops numerous as the stars; the sun illumining the world 
of the heaven of empire and dominion; the luminary giving 
splendour to the universe of the firmament of glory and power; 
the sultan of the sea and the land, the King of Room (the Grand 
Seignior), be his empire and his power perpetual I addressed to 
me, which reached you through the British envoy, and which you 
transmitted, has arrived.—Being frequently disposed to make ex¬ 
cursions and hunt, I am accordingly proceeding upon a hunting- 
excursion. You will be pleased to despatch Major Doveton, about 
whose coming your friendly pen has repeatedly written, slightly 
attended. Always continue to gratify me by friendly letters 
notifying your welfare.” 

Thiffstrange reply might certainly have created a doubt whether 
it was not designed as an evasion, or even an insult; though 
Colonel Wilks afterwards learned from the Mysorean chiefs that 
it was meant for a real consent, though somewhat forced and un¬ 
gracious. The letter of the 9 th January had fully opened Tippoo's 
eyes to his alarming situation. He was thrown into a state of 
suspense and violent agitation, venting imprecations against all 
who had been concerned in the mission to the Isle of France, and 
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exclaiming, “ The fractured mast of Ripaud’s worthless Yessel will 
cause the subversion, of an empire.” He made, however, a re¬ 
luctant movement to the eastward, with the view of meeting 
Major Doveton; but Wellesley now considered the time as passed 
when such an arrangement could be advantageously admitted. 
The monsoon, which begins in June, would put a stop to military 
operations, so that to enter at present upon a negotiation would 
enable his enemy to gain a whole year, in the course of which he 
might hope to procure allies and reinforcements from various 
quarters. On receiving, therefore, no answer by the 3d of Feb¬ 
ruary, the governor-general had ordered the armies to advance ; 
and on the arrival of the sultan’s letter, he wrote to him on the 
‘22d February, announcing that the mission of Doveton could no 
longer be attended with the expected advantages ; that his long 
silence had rendered it necessary to command the approach of the 
troops ; but that General Harris was empowered to receive any 
embassy, and to enter into any explanations by which a treaty 
might be arranged, on such conditions as should appear to the 
allies indispensably necessary to the establishment of a secure and 
permanent peace. Tippoo, however, even before receiving this 
notice, cither suspecting that his consent had not produced the 
intended effect, or moved by his own inconsistent disposition, had 
determined to try the fortune of arms. 

The army appointed to invade the kingdom of Mysore consisted 
of 4381 European and 10,695 native infantry ; 884 European and 
1751 native cavalry, with 608 gunners; forming in all 18,319 
6ghting-men, with 104 pieces of cannon, and 2483 lascars and 
pioneers. To these were added 10,157 infantry and 600Crhorse 
belonging to the Nizam, and wlAch, under British command, now 
formed an effective body of troops. In the meantime General Stuart, 
a veteran in Indian warfare, was advancing with 6420 men from 
Malabar to join and co-operate with the main army. 

General Harris was furnished with the plans of two treaties, to 
be selected according to circumstances. The first, which was to 
be produced in the event of the army merely arriving before Ser- 
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ingapatam, required the cession to Britain of the coast of Malabar, 
and an equal extent of territory to each of the two allies; the re¬ 
ception of a resident ambassador; the expulsion of all natives of 
European countries at war with Great Britain, and the payment of 
150 lacks of rupees. In case, however, the events of the campaign 
should not open the prospect of a successful termination this season, 
these terms might be modified accordmg to circumstances; buteveiy 
effort should be made to inspire the sultan with fear, from which 
alone any concession could be hoped. If again the trenches were 
actually opened before the capital, with the prospect of its speedy 
reduction, the second treaty was to be produced, in which peace 
was to be granted only upon the cession of half his dominions. 

Tippoo, anxious to strike a blow at the commencement of the 
campaign, had the penetration to discern the advantage which he 
derived from the detached state of the invading armies proceeding 
from Malabar and Coromandel. He might thus attack the former, 
when it had just ascended the Ghauts, and taken a defensive 
position amid the hills and forests which enclose the territory of 
Coorg. Accordingly, by a rapid movement to the westward, he 
arrived, on the 5th March 1799, very unexpectedly in their 
neighbourhood; and the English, who conceived that the main 
force of the enemy was still on the opposite side of India, were 
somewhat disconcerted. General Stuart had stationed a corps 
under Colonel Montresor eight miles in advance, on the hiU of 
Sedascer, to observe any signal which might be made by, the 
Eastern army. Much surprise was felt when a number of tents 
appegred on the ground in front, which gradually swelled to several 
hundreds, and composed a fonni^ble encampment. Among others, 
belonging apparently to chiefs of distinction, there was a very 
large one covered with green, wkich was concluded to be that of 
the sultan himself; and yet so contrary was this to all previous 
intelligence, that Stuart merely reinforced the party on the hill 
with a single battalion, and waited to act according to circnm- 
stances. At daybreak, General Hartley, from a height, dis¬ 
covered an appearance of activity among the opposite troops. It 
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does not appear very clear why the commander did not imme¬ 
diately concentrate his forces, by either marching forward himself, 
or ordering the advance under Montresor to fall back. In fact, 
the Indian army penetrated through the jungle with such secrecy 
and expedition, that between nine and ten in the morning they 
had completely surrounded that officer’s brigade, attackmg it at 
once in front and tear. It maintained most gallantly an arduous 
conflict till after two o’clock, when General Stuart came up, and 
after a brisk charge obliged the enemy to retreat in all directions 
through the thicket. The advanced corps being immediately 
withdrawn, Tippoo had a pretence for claiming a victory; but the 
casualties on our side, which amounted only to 29 killed, 98 
wounded, and 16 missing, sufficiently showed that he had failed 
in his object of striking a decisive blow. Even by his own state¬ 
ment, his loss included several chiefs of rank; and this was the 
last action in which he displayed any military genius. He effected 
a complete surprise, and the destruction of the English corps was 
averted only by its own extraordinary valour, and the inferiority 
of his troops in a pitched battle. 

The sultan hastened back to oppose the main army, advancing 
against him from Coromandel. It might now have appeared evi¬ 
dent that his only resource was, by recurring to the ancient mili¬ 
tary policy of his house, to throw a strong garrison into Seringa- 
patara, to keep the field with large bodies of cavalry, and by con¬ 
tinual movements to intercept the enemy’s communications, cut 
off his supplies, and surprise his detachments. He might thus 
either have defended his throne, or have remained powerful aft^r its 
fall. His plan, however, appeaj^ to have been to contend with 
the English according to their own method, in regular warfare 
and by pitched battles. To this system he had been partial ever 
since Lord Cornwallis’s first retreat after the engagement fought 
near his capital But even there Tippoo was beaten; and the 
subsequent retreat had been occasioned solely by the want of sup¬ 
plies and equipments, produced by the desultory warfare previously 
waged. During the peace, he made great exertions to aasimilata 
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hia force to a European army, and his success had been such as 
to render him an overmatch for any of the native powers; but 
the cavalry, the instrument by which all the triumphs of his 
family over the English were achieved, had been comparatively 
neglected. 

The British were now advancing into the heart of his dominions; 
and the comprehensive mind of Marquis Wellesley instantly saw 
it to be his true policy not to detain himself with any secondaiy 
object, but to strike at once at Seringapatam, the reduction of 
which would be followed by the entire downfal of the sultan. 
All our writers agree in stating, that no army could be in a 
higher state of equipment than the one which now took the field 
under General Harris; yet the march, though he did not en¬ 
counter any serious resistance, was very slow. He passed the 
fi-ontier only on the 5th, and made the first united movement on 
the 10th March 1799, the time that had been fised as the latest 
at which he ought to have arrived at the capital. Certain 
authors speak as if in this tardy progress there were some mys¬ 
tery which could never be developed; but the delay seems suffi¬ 
ciently explained by an allusion to the ample supplies which he 
carried with him. He conveyed, by means of sixty thousand 
ill-trained oxen and careless drivers, several months’ provisions 
for his whole army, and a battering-train to reduce a fortress, the 
fall of which was expected to bring with it that of the whole 
kingdom. 

When he had reached Malavilly, about thirty miles from the 
capital, the sultan’s encampment was observed from the heights, 
and General Floyd, with the advance, having approached within 
a mile of that village, discovert their whole force posted on the 
elevated ground behind it. An attack being immediately deter¬ 
mined on, it was led by Colonel Wellesley, supported by Floyd’s 
cavalry, and directed against the enemy’s right. A column of 
their troops advanced in perfect order and with great gallantry; 
but the English infantry, reserving their fire, received that' of 
their antagonists at the distance of sixty yards, rushed upon them 
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and broke their ranks, when a resolute charge by the horse drove 
them off the field. The whole of the Indian line then gave way, 
and a general retreat ensued, which Harris, who was greatly 
inferior in cavalry and light troops, did not attempt to molest. 
The loss was not very serious on either side; but an additional 
proof was given how unable even the flower of the Eastern armies 
was to contend in pitched battle with the British. 

Tippoo made another attempt to carry into effect his plan of 
desultory warfare. He had removed or destroyed all the forage, 
and almost every blade of grass on the highway between his 
enemy’s position and the capital; and he hovered round, ready 
to fall upon their rear as they marched along this desolated 
route. But he was completely disappointed by the movement of 
General Harris, who, after leaving Malavilly, turned to the left, 
crossed the Cauvery at the fords of Sosilla, and proceeded to Serin- 
gapatam along the southern bank of that river, a resolution which, 
being wholly unexpected, no precautions had been taken to defeat. 
On seeing their last scheme thus bafded, the sultan and his prin- 
cipal officers were struck with deep dismay and despondency. 
Having assembled them in council, he said:—“We have arrived 
at our last stage; what is your determination?’’ “ To die along 
with yon,” was the universal reply. A unanimous resolution was 
formed to try again the fortune of the field, with the alternative 
only of victory or death. All present were deeply affected; one 
of the chiefs, before taking leave, threw himself prostrate and 
clasped the feet of his master, the usual sign in India of the most 
solemn farewell. The latter could not refrain from tears; his 
example quickly spread through the whole assembly; and they 
parted as men who had met for the*la8t time in this world. But 
the final crisis was not yet arrived. Tippoo had expected that 
the English commander would proceed to the eastern extremity 
of the island of Seringapatam, cross the branch of the Cauvery 
that enclosed it, and establish himself on the ground formerly 
occupied by Lord Cornwallis. But General Harris chose to make 
a circnit, which would bring his army opposite to the western 
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point of the island and fortress; thus avoiding the wasted track 
prepared for him, and, at the same time, opening a more ready 
communieation with the Bombay army under Stuart, and the fer¬ 
tile districts in the south. Besides, in that quarter he had every 
reason to expect a more favourable opportunity for attack. This 
expedient also enabled him to avoid the ground on which the 
sultan had purposed to give battle; and that chief, thwarted in 
all his measures, threw himself into the town, with the resolution 
of defending it to the last extremity. 

On the 5th April, the British took their station opposite the 
western front of the fortress, at the distance of about two miles. 
The position was strong; their right resting on elevated ground, 
their left upon the river Cauveiy; and several topes, or groves of 
trees, afforded ample materials for the construction of the works. 
The enemy still occupied a defensive line behind an aqueduct, 
on which Colonels Wellesley and Shawe made a night-attack and 
were repulsed; but, being reinforced, they carried it in open day. 
Meanwhile Floyd was detached to meet and escort General Stuart 
and the Bombay army. On the evening of the 13th, their signal- 
guns were heard; and they arrived late on the 14th, having been 
beset on their way by the whole body of the Mysorean cavalry, 
yet without sustaining any serious loss. General Floyd then 
marched to the southward in search of provisions; for an unex- 
I)ccted and alarming discovery had been made, that there was 
grain in the. camp for only eighteen days’ consumption. This 
extraordinary failure, into which Colonel Wflks mysteriously says, 
that after the lapse of nearly twenty years it was not yet time to 
inquire, did not, however, as ^supplies were obtained from various 
quarters, prove an impediment to the progress of the siege. 

Meantime deep deliberation had been held as to the point 
whence the town might be most advantageously attacked. There 
was a south-western angle, by assailing which the besiegers could 
have obtained a lodgment on the island, and been thereby secured 
from the expected swelling of the Canvery, while at the extreme 
west, the walls, extending along the very brink of that river. 
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could be reached only by crossing its channel. The fortifiMtions 
at the first point, however, appeared both strong and complicated; 
while the most western angle projected beyond the main body of 
the fortress, and was not duly flanked or protected by the other 
defences. Besides, while regularly attacked from the south, it 
could be enfiladed from the northern bank of the Canvery. The 
river, too, evidently appeared fordable, as both men and cattle 
were seen passing without difficulty; and it was confidently 
expected that before the monsoon had augmented its waters, the 
campaign would be over. In pursuance of those views, General 
Stuart crossed the stream, and notwithstanding a vigorous resist¬ 
ance, and one very brisk sally by the garrison, succeeded in gain¬ 
ing a position in which he could effectually co-operate with the 
main attack. 

On the 9th April, Tippoo wrote a letter to General Hams, in 
which he merely asked why the English had entered his country, 
and made war upon him contrary to subsisting treaties, which he 
had never violated. The general in return briefly referred him to 
- the communications of Marquis Wellesley, which had put an end 
to the correspondence. Wilks, who usuafly lets us into the 
interior of the Mysore councils, leaves us here in the dark as to 
the views by which the Indian chief was actuated. Meantime the 
trenches had been opened, and tbe works proceeded regularly and 
rapidly. On the 20th and 26th, two strongly-intrenched posts, 
which guarded the approaches to the wall, were carried by attacks 
under the direction, the one of Colonel Sherbrooke and the other 
of Colonel Wellesley. Before tbe second of these actions, ^the 
sultan, seeing his defences successively fall, and the siege quickly 
advancing to its termination, resolved again to solicit peace, 
though sensible it must be purchased with extensive sacrifices. 
He wrote, referring to the despatches of the governor-general, and 
proposing a conference of ambassadors. General Hams, in reply, 
after taking a view of recent events, announced, as the positive 
ultimatum, the cession of half his dominions, the payment of two 
crores of rupees, one immediately,*and another in six months; 
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finally, the delivery of four of his sons and four of his prindpal 
chiefs as hostages. These conditions were to be accepted in 
twenty-four hours, and the hostages and specie delivered on the 
following day; otherwise he reserved the right of extending these 
demands, till they should include even the provisional occupation 
of Seringapatam. 

These terms, certsdnly not favourable, roused in the proud mind 
of Tippoo a violent burst of indignation. He raved against the 
arrogance and tyranny of the English, and declared his deter¬ 
mination to abide the worst decrees of late, and rather to die with 
arms in his hands than drag a wretched life as a dependant upon 
infidels, thereby swelling the list of their pensioned rajahs and 
nabobs; he resolved, in short, not to give a reply. But six days 
afterwards, when the parallel had been completed, and nothing 
remained except the erection of the breaching-batteries, he again 
brought down his mind to the attempt to gain either delay or 
mitigation in the conditions of the treaty. A communication was 
received from him on the 28th, acknowledging the letter of 
General Harris as a friendly one, but adding, that as the points 
in question were weighty and not to be concluded without the 
intervention of ambassadors, he proposed to send two vakeels, or 
confidential messengers, to treat upon the subject. The general, 
however, was fully determined not to admit any such overture. 
In his reply he claimed credit for not making an advance on the 
terms already proposed, when by non-compliance they had been 
virtually declined. They were still offered; but no ambassadors 
conid be admitted, unless accompanied by the hostages and the 
treasure; and the time during^hich they would be received was 
to terminate next day at three o’clock. On perusing this answer 
the energies of his mind seemed entirely to fail. Yielding to 
despair and grief rather than rage, he sunk into a state of stupor, 
alternating with paroxysms of extravagant and groundless exul¬ 
tation. He no longer took any steady view of his danger, or 
rationally followed out the means by which it might still hare 
been averted. 
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At sunset, on the 28th, the place was marked out for the breach¬ 
ing batteries; and, as they were only four hundred yards firom the 
wall, no doubt was entertained of their speedily effecting their 
object. Two, of five and of six guns respectively, were erected, 
seventy yards distant from each other; hut as only one could be 
completed by the morning of the 30th, its shot was directed, not 
against the spot intended to be breached, which it was not desir¬ 
able the enemy should yet know, but against the adjoining bastion, 
whose fire might have taken the assailants in flank. Enfilading 
batteries were also constructed, which were expected to render it 
impossible for the enemy to remain on the walls during the 
assault. On the 2d May, the two principal batteries were com¬ 
pleted, and opened their full fire upon the part of the waU called 
the curtain. In the course of that day the works sustained ex¬ 
tensive damage, and in twenty-four hours the breach became 
nearly practicable: in which view fascines, scaling-ladders, and 
other implements of storm, were brought into the trenches. Dur¬ 
ing the previous night Lieutenant Lalor had crossed the river, 
which be found easily fordable, with a smooth rocky bottom, the 
retaining wall of the fortress being only seven feet high, and pre¬ 
senting no obstacle whatever to the passage of troops. On the 
night of the third there was a practicable breach of a hundred 
feet wide, and one o’clock on the following day was fixed as the 
hour of assault. 

The sultan, meantime, as the term of his lye and empire ap¬ 
proached, instead of employing the usual means of deliverance 
from this extreme peril, occupied himself only in superstitious and 
delusive modes of prying into fntuiity. He had recourse, in his 
despair, even to the hated and persecuted Brarains, whom he 
desired to practise, though at immense cost, their wild and mystic 
incantations. AU the astrologers, whether from hostile feelings 
to his highness, or from seeing that their credit could not be 
otherwise supported, announced the most imminent danger; pre¬ 
scribing, however, some absurd ceremonies and oblations by 
which it might possibly be averted. Under their directions be 
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went through a solemn ablution, offered a pompous sacrifice, and 
steadilj contemplated his face reflected in a jar of oil. Somewhat 
reassured by these sage precautions, and persuading himself that 
no attempt would be made during that day, he had sat down to 
his forenoon meal, when tidings arrived that the enemy were 
scaling the ramparts. He ran to meet them. 

The morning of the fourth day of May 1799 had been busily 
spent by the English in completing the breach and making pre¬ 
parations for the assault. The storming-party was composed of 
upwards of 4000 men, divided into two columns, who were 
instructed, after entering the breach, to file to the right and left 
along the top of the rampart. The command was intrusted to Sir 
David Baird, who had been nearly four years immured as a captive 
in the gloomy dungeons of that fortress Which he was now about 
to enter as a conqueror. The troops, in silent and awful expec¬ 
tation, awaited the decisive moment. A few minutes before one 
o’clock, Baird sent orders to the several regiments, desiring every 
man to be ready at an instant's notice. When the crisis came, he 
mounted the parapet, and stood in full view of both armies, in an 
heroic attitude, heightened by his noble and commanding figure. 
He then said, “ Come, my brave fellows, follow me, and prove 
yourselves worthy the name of British soldiers I” Both columns 
sprung forward like lightning; and seven minutes had not elapsed, 
when, in the face of a dreadful cannonade, the foremost assailants 
had crossed the river, leaped over the ditch, mounted the breach, 
and planted their cSlours on its summit. They were met by a gal¬ 
lant band of Mysoreans, from whose attack they suffered severely; 
but the breach was soon crowded with our soldiers, who over¬ 
came every obstacle, and esta&ished themselves on the rampart. 
Then, according to the orders received, they pushed on to the right 
and left along thO'top of the wall. The right detachment being 
supported by a powerful enfilading fire from the batteries, drove 
before them the enemy, who, scarcely making any resistance, fled 
out of the fort in g;reat numbers,—and many, letting themselves 
drop from the wall by their turbans, were dashed against the rooky 
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bottom and killed. The English thus cleared the whole of the 
Bonthem rampart, and arrired at the eastern, where their advanced 
guard came in view of the palace. 

The left column, meantime, encountered much more serious 
obstacles. On reaching the top of the wall, they discovered, to 
their surprise, a deep ditch separating it from an inner rampart, 
where the enemy, in great force, kept up a destructive fire. The 
garrison at this point, too, animated by the arrival of the sultan 
in person, gallantly defended successive traverses, formed across 
the path of the assailants. The situation of the latter now became 
critical; all the commissioned officers who led the attack were either 
killed or wounded; and Lieutenant Farqnhar, having assumed the 
command, immediately full, and was succeeded by Brigade-Major 
Lambton. Meantime, CapUun Goodall, with a detachment from 
the right, had forced his way over the ditch, seized the inner ram¬ 
part, and commenced upon the enemy a flanking-fire similar to 
that with which they had so severely annoyed his countrymen. 
The Mysoreans were accordingly driven to a spot where they 
beheld in their rear the other column which had advanced in the 
opposite direction. Seeing themselves thus completely hemmed 
in, they fled tumultuously, escaping by every possible outlet from 
the fortress, which was thus left completely in the hands of the 
besiegers. 

General Baird, meantime, after the triumphant success of the 
right column, had allowed his troops an interval of rest, when 
certain officers brought notice that they had discovered the palace, 
and seen in a species of durbar or court a number of persons 
assembled, several of whom appeared to be of high consideralion. 
The commander immediately directed Major Allan, who seems to 
have been well qualified for this delicate task, to summon them to 
an immediate surrender, in order to avert the calamities that would 
be inevitable were the royal residence to be taken by storm. This 
officer, on going towards the palace, saw several persons on a sort 
of balcony, to whom he announced his message. They manifested 
the greatest omsteVnation, and soon brought the killedar or govern 
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nor, who appeared much embarrassed, and endeavoured to gain 
dme; but the major insisted upon entering with two other officers, 
by a broken part of the walL He found a terrace, on which there 
was a numerous assemblage of armed men, before whom he laid 
his conditions, and laboured to tranquillize their minds, not only 
by presenting a white flag, but by placing his sword in their 
hands. They appeared alarmed and irresolute, positively declar¬ 
ing that Tippoo was not in the house, though his family and two 
of his sons were; but, on the major’s urging the necessity of speedy 
decision, they withdrew as if for consultation. Persons were ob¬ 
served moving hastily backward and forward through the halls, 
in a manner that caused some anxiety; but Major Allan, fearing 
to excite suspicion or betray any symptom of doubt, declined the 
advice of his companions to take back his sword. At length, on 
his urgent solicitation, he was admitted to see the princes, whom 
be found seated on a carpet, surrounded by numerous attendants. 
“ The recollection,” says the major, “ of Moiz-ad-Dien, whom on 
a former occasion I had seen delivered up, with his brother, hos¬ 
tages to Marquis Cornwallis,—the sad reverse of their fortunes,— 
their fear, which, notwithstanding their struggles to conceal, was 
but too evident,—excited the strongest emotions of compassion 
in my mind. I took Moiz-ad-Dien by the hand, and endeavoured 
by every mode in my power to remove his fears.” This prince 
concurred with the others in giving assurance that the padtha 
was not in the palace,—and, on the urgent representation of the 
English officers, he agreed, with strong reluctance, that the gate 
should be thrown open. General Baird had already approached 
with a considerable force, and instantly sent back the major with 
Colonel Close to bring out the princes. After expressing much 
alarm and many objections, they allowed themselves to be con¬ 
ducted into the presence of the British commander. The general 
was greatly irritated, from having just heard that thirteen prisoners 
had been murdered during the siege; and his feelings were pro¬ 
bably brightened by the recollection of his own sufferings in the 
same place; but when he saw these unfortunate youths led out as 
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captives, evei^ harsher sentiment yielded to that of pity, and he 
gave them the most solemn assurances that they had nothing to 
fear. They were escorted to the camp with arms presented, and 
all the honours due to their rank. 

Sir David’s object being now to obtain possession of the person 
of the sultan, he proceeded with a body of troops to make the most 
diligent search in every comer of the palace. He forehore, indeed, 
to enter the zenana, but strictly guarded every passage by which 
any one could leave it. No trace of the mdividnal he sought could 
anywhere he found; till at length, by severe threats, a confession 
was extorted from the killedar, that his royal master was lying 
wounded, as he supposed, in a gateway, to which he offered to 
conduct the conqueror. The latter immediately accompanied him 
to the spot, where he beheld a mournful spectacle: it was here 
that the fiercest combat had raged; the wounded and dead were 
lying piled in heaps over each other; while the darkness which 
had just fallen rendered the scene still more dismal. It was indis¬ 
pensable, however, immediately to ascertain the fact; torches were 
brought, and the bodies successively removed till they discovered 
the sultan’s horse, then his palanquin, and beneath it a wounded 
man, who was soon recognised as a confidential servant, and who 
pointed out the spot where his sovereign had fallen. The body 
was found, and forthwith identified by the killedar and the other 
attendants. The features were in no degree distorted, but pre¬ 
sented an aspect of stern composure; the eyes were open, and the 
appearance of life was so strong, that Colonel Wellesley and Major 
Allan could not, for some time, believe him actually dead. It 
appears that, after having issued armed from the palace, with a 
band of trusty followers, he saw tte English advancing along the 
rampart, and his men fleeing. He rallied them by the utmost 
e&rts of his voice and example, shooting several of the enemy 
with his own hand; and he thus called forth that resistance which 
had proved so formidable. At length, when the determined valonr 
of the British troops prevailed agunst all opposition, he was left 
at one time almost alone, and obliged to accompany the fh^tivea; 
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bnt, with B few resolute adherents, he maintained the combat, till,, 
being exposed to a fire from dififerent quarters, he received two 
musket-balls in the side. His horse was killed under him; and, 
becoming faint with loss of blood, he was unable to make his way 
through the crowd. He was overtaken by a party of the con¬ 
querors, when one of his attendants besought him, as the only 
means of saving his life, to make himself known; but he peremp¬ 
torily forbade the disclosure. An English soldier then made an 
attempt to detach his sword-belt, when the sultan, with bU his 
remaining strength, made a cut at him, and wounded him on the 
knee. The man presently fired, the ball entered the temple, and 
the wound proved speedily mortal. The body was carried to the 
palace, and was afterwards interred, with royal honours, in the 
splendid sepulchre of the Lftll Baug, erected by Hyder. 

Thus terminated a dynasty, which, though short, and limited 
in respect of territorial dominion, was undoubtedly the most 
vigorous and best organized of any that had sprung out of the 
wreck of the Mogul empire. It arose, indeed, from the distracted 
state of India, and rested almost entirely on the personal character 
of its two rulers, the qualities of whose minds, striking though dis¬ 
similar, we have had repeated occasion to describe. It may be 
farther noticed, however, that, while Hyder entered on his career 
unable to read or write, and remained always a stranger to these 
primary elements of human knowledge, Tippoo, amid the most 
active cares of government, retained the habits and character of a 
man of letters. He read and wrote almost incessantly, carried on 
an extensive correspondence, and became the historian of his own 
exploits. Yet the adoption of hasty and superficial theories, in 
preference to the practical good sense which had guided his pre¬ 
decessor, led him often into crude and rash innovations, which 
were followed by disastrous consequences. The absolute indiffer¬ 
ence with which the subject of religion was viewed by Hyder, 
though marking a degraded state of moral feeling, induced him 
in his administration to adopt the wise measures of general tolera¬ 
tion. His son’s mind, on the contrary, was occupied and almost 
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engrossed by bis Mnssolmon zeal, which became the chief source 
of his crimes and follies. He fancied himself a sort of militant 
apostle, who was to spread his faith over the world. Combining 
this design with his projects of ambition, he waged sacred wars on 
every aide; against the Nazarene English, against the Bramin 
Mahrattas, and against the Pagan and licentious Naira. Ulti¬ 
mately, as we have seen, he sank into the most childish supersti¬ 
tion, calling not only upon the Mohammedans, but the persecuted 
Hindoos, to practise their arts of divination. After the capture 
of Seringapatam, when his repositories were searched, along with 
treaties, state-papers, and political correspondence, there was found 
a record of his dreams and their interpretation, of which Colonel 
Beatson has preserved some curious specimens. At one time, 
when he was threatened with an invasion of the Mahrattas, he 
dreamed that a young man came up and accosted him, who in the 
course of conversation proved to be a female. Hence he sagely 
inferred that his enemy, who at first had a manly and formidable 
appearance, would in battle prove no better than women. On 
another occasion, when he was about to make war with the native 
Christians, he was favoured with the vision of a cow and a cal^ 
the former resembling a tiger in aspect and fierceness; it bad a 
slight motion in its fore-legs, but no hind-legs. He resolved to 
kill this cow, but awoke before he could accomplish his purpose. 
Hence, however, he thought himself entitled to infer, that he 
would kill the Christians as he had proposed to Mil the cow ; that 
the slight movement of the fore-legs indicated faint attempts at 
resistance, while the absence of the hinder-legs proved that they 
would have no alliances to support^hem. These lucubrations form 
a strange contrast to his display of talent on other occasions; nor 
can it be wondered that public measures resting upon such con¬ 
clusions should not always have proved very prosperous. 

This prince, owing to his long wars with the English, .his cruel 
treatment of the captives, and the imbittered enmity which he 
manifested, was regarded by them almost as a monster in human 
shape. Yet when their armies penetrated into the interior of his 
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kingdom, they found it flourishing, highly cultirated, and seem¬ 
ingly well governed. His people always showed a strong attach¬ 
ment to him, and the inhabitants of the ceded districts were ever 
ready to embrace his cause. But to the conquered nations he 
was at all times a cmel master, and rendered himself the olject 
of their inextinguishable hatred; a cause to which his downfal 
may, in a great measure, be attributed. It has been said, with 
the general approbation of British anthors, that “ Hyder was 
bom to create an empire, Tippoo to lose one;” yet it may be 
observed, that he maintained a complete ascendency over all the 
native states, some of which had matched, and even overmatched, 
his father. He fell beneath the English power, employed on a 
scale, and wielded with an ability, of which, in the course of 
Indian history, there had been no example. 

Mysore, having been thus completely conquered, was placed, as 
to its future arrangements, entirely at the disposal of the British 
government. The Mahrattas had taken no share in the expedi¬ 
tion, and the Nizam knew that he must content himself with what¬ 
ever the victors might choose to give. The governor-general 
took for the Company, in full sovereignty, the coast of Canara, 
the district of Coimbatoor, the passes of the Ghauts, and Seringa- 
patam itself, the capital and main channel of intercourse. He 
thus secured the whole sea-coast, and an easy communication 
across the peninsula. To the Nizam was assigned a large tract 
of territory adjoining to his dominions. Another portion was 
reserved for the purpose of being offered to the Mahrattas, on oon- 
didqns which, however, as will be hereafter seen, they did not 
choose to accept. There remained yet an extensive district in the 
interior of Mysore, which Marquis Wellesley judged most expe¬ 
dient not to partition, but to form it into a native kingdom under 
the protection and control of Britain. The question then arose, 
as to the .prince in whom the supreme dignity was to be vested. 
The governor-general would not have been disinclined to bestow 
it on one of the family of Tippoo; but he justly considered, that 
the recollection of the recent greatness of their house must have 
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rendered them always hostile to the power by whom its downfal 
had been achieved. It appeared, therefore, more advisable, after 
making a liberal provision for these princes, to draw forth from 
their deep humiliation the ancient race of rajahs, to whom the 
people were still fondly attached. The representative of this 
house, a minor of five years old, and his mother, were found m 
great poverty and neglect; from which, amid the applauses of 
their countrymen, they were raised to the splendour and to some 
share of the power of Asiatic royalty. 
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CHAPTEB XIV. 

XAHBATTA WAR, AND CONQUEST OF CENTRA!. aiNDOSTAIT. 

Grwt Power of the Mahrattan—Shao mccooda aa Rijab—Able AdmlolatmUoa of Balh^ee 
Wiahwanath—Be)ee Ilao eucceeda—Eiao of Holkar and Sclndla—Greet Power of the 
Polahwa—Reduction of the Pirate Angrla—Msdoo Rao becomea Petshwa—Hla able Go- 
yemraent—Ragoba—He la eipeDod by the Mlnlatera—Forma an Alliance with the 
Ooremment of Bombay—Keatlng'a EapedlUon—Proceedlnga at Bombay dlaallowed— 
Treaty—War renewed—March agalnat Poonah—Shameful Capltnlatlon—Campaign of 
General Goddard—Explolta of Popham and Camac—Mahrattaa allied with Britain— 
Incrcaaed Power of Mahadajea Sclndla—Hla Death—Death of Madoo Kao—Varlona 
InWguoa—Jealonalea of Britain—Dlaaenatona of Sdndla and Holkar—Defeat of Sclndla 
and the Pelahwa-Snbaidlary Alliance with Britain—Opening of the Campaign—General 
Wellesley entera Poonah-NegoHatlons with Sclndla and the Rajah of Borar—HosUUtlea 
commenced—Battle of Asaaye-Of Argaom—Siege of GawIIghor-Treaty with the Rajah 
of Berar-Force of the Enemy In Central Hlndostan—Battle of Cool—Capture of Allghnr 
—Rednctlon of Delhi—The Mogul Emperor—Final Defeat of the Enemy—Treaty with 
Sclndla—Rupture with Holkar—Retreat of Colonel Moneon—Siege of Delhi—Defeata 
anatalned by Holkar—Siege of Bhnrtpore—Bepnlso of the English-Treaty-Hostile Con¬ 
duct of Sclndla—Now System of Policy In Brltaln-Maninli ComwaUls comes ont os 
Goyemor-Generet—Dies, and la Bicceeded by Sir George Barlow—Treaties with Sdndla 
and Eolkat^Lord Mlnto’s Admlblstratlon. 

» 

In prosecuting, withoirt interruption, the train of British conquest 
in Southern India, wte have lost sight of the Mahrattas, except in 
reference to their relations with the government of Mysore. The 
reader, however, will recollect the steps by which that people 
raised themselves on the decline of the Mogul empire, and became 
the most powerful mstrument in its overthrow. They would even 
have occupied its place, had they not encountered the more regular 
and formidable armies of the Afghans, from whom they sustained 
two stfoh mighty defeats as would have annihilated any force 
which did not possess in itself a sfeung principle of vitality. But 
they soon recruited their strength out of the warlike and roving 
population of their mountain-districts; and as the Afghans did 
not attempt a permanent establishment in the Indian peninsula, 
the Mahrattaa acquired again a decided preponderance among the 
native states. Only Mysore, in the height of its greatness, for a 
short time disputed their supremacy; but when that throne was 
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irst shaken, and then subverted, the foreign power by which this 
riumph had been achieved became the only rival to them; and 
he question soon arose, which of the two was to rule Hindustan. 
Before coming to the decisive struggle, however, some internal 
novements of this government, and some previous transactions 
vith the English presidencies, seem to demand our notice. 

Sevajee had exercised a power nearly absolute over his rude 
ollowers, and the reverence cherished for his name enabled him 

transmit the Mahratta sceptre to his posterity. But the princes 
bom to his throne did not possess the active and daring hardihood 
necessary for treading in the steps of such a progenitor. Indulg. 
ing in ease and voluptuousness, they gradually intrusted the 
arduous concerns of government and war to their ministers and 
generals. Then followed a consequence almost inevitable in ori¬ 
ental dynasties; the minister, or still more the general, in whose 
hands the actual administration was lodged, and who had the dis¬ 
posal of all favours and ofiSces, soon became the real depositary 
of power, whom the sovereign would have sought in vain to dis¬ 
place, being in fact his master and that of the kingdom. Yet a ' 
certain veneration attached, to tee original race, and the recollec¬ 
tions connected with the history of its founder would have mode 
it unsafe actually to depose the legitimate rajah. It was much 
easier as well as safer to maintain him in ease and luxury, as a 
splendid pageant, while all the real authority was exercised in 
his name by the individual who presided in the council or army. 

This consummation, which always took place in the course of 
two or three generations, was, in the case now before us, pret^pi- 
tated by a remarkable accident, ^t the capture of Rayree, in 
1690, by the troops of Aurengzebe, the grandson of Sevajee and 
his mother, having fallen into the hands of the conquerors, were 
carried to the Mogul country, where Begum Sahib, the emperor’s 
daughter, took an interest in the young captive, and obtained per¬ 
mission to educate him under her own eye. His majesty, when 
visiting the princess, contracted a great fondness for the yonth, 
whom, instead of his proper name of Sevajee, he used to address 
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bj that of Shao, which fdluded, in an ironical manner, to the 
thicTiah vocation of his ancestors. He married him successively 
to the daughters of two considerable chiefs of his own nation, and 
celebrated his nuptials by rich presents, among which was the 
sword of his father, taken in his capital, and distinguished in the 
East under the name of Bhowanee. 

After the death of Aurengzebe, Shao remained with that em¬ 
peror’s son, Azim, who, wishing to excite divisions in the Mahratta 
nation, then carrying on a furious predatory warfare against the 
Moguls, sent home the young prince. During his absence the 
regency had been held by his cousin. Rajah Rama, and afterwards 
by the widow of that officer, Tara Bye, who felt exceedingly in¬ 
clined to continue in the exercise of her high functions; but the 
people retained such an attachment to the direct line of Sevajee, 
that she was obliged to give way, and Shao, in March 1708, was 
seated on the throne of his ancestors. During a long reign he 
displayed some ability, and did not absolutely sink from his place 
as a sovereign; yet the debilitating influence of oriental habits 
was heightened in his case by his education in the Mogul seraglio. 
He soon discovered a lively taste for pleasure, and a disposition 
to impose upon others the burdensome cares of government; but 
fortunately for himself or at least for the greatness of the state, 
he placed his chief confidence in Ballajee Wishwanath. This 
future head of the Mahratta confederacy occupied originally an 
inferior situation in the revenue department; and at his first rise 
had BO little of the adventurous character of his tribe, that he 
coq}d not sit upon horseback without a man on each side to sup¬ 
port him. His consummate talents and address, however, soon 
nuW him to high consideration with Shao, whose object was 
rather to re-establish order and cement his power by a conciliatory 
system, than to lead his countrymen in their predatory campaigns. 
By a very able negotiation, this minister extricated his master 
from a quarrel with Angria, and induced that powerful chief to 
own his supremacy. Shao was so highly pleased with him on 
this occasion, that he raised him to the dignity of Peishwa, usually 
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translated general; but which, embraflpg as it did aU the branches 
of administration, seems to have had more analogy to the office of 
vizier in the Ottoman empire, Ballajee soon engrossed the whole 
power, and ruled successfully, but rather as a legislator than a 
warrior. He contrived, by ties of common interest, to unite to¬ 
gether the somewhat discordant elements of which the Mahratta 
confederacy was composed, and to fit them for those united efforts 
that afterwards rendered them so formidable. He introduced order 
into the finances, encouraged agriculture, and brought all the 
branches of the administration into a regular system. 

After a brief government of six years, which, however, was 
found sufficiently long to effect these important objects, Ballajee 
died in October 1720, leaving two sons, the eldest of whom, Bajee 
Rao or Row, had been trained under his own eye both to business 
and arms, and had proved himself in the former equal, in the latter 
superior, to his parent and preceptor. He urged his master to 
much bolder schemes of ambition than had occupied the views of 
Wishwanath; drawing his attention to the Mogul empire, in which 
all the Indian ideas of greatness were centred, reduced now to such 
a state of weakness and disunion, that it must present an easy prey 
to the first bold assailant. Shao, though not personally a soldier, 
was dazzled by these prospects of dominion, and gave his entire 
sanction to the designs of his minister. The Peishwa, however, 
disturbed by domestic rivalry, and involved in a contest with the 
Nizam, or Soubahdar of the Deccan, could not for some years follow 
out his scheme of aggrandizement; and when at lengthy he as¬ 
sembled his forces, and began his march to the main seat of Mogul 
power, he was seized with a suddAi illness, and died on the b|pks 
of the Nerbudda in 1740, after holding office nineteen years. 
Under him two chiefs, Holkar and Scindia, who, with their pos¬ 
terity, were destined to dispute the sovereignty of Hindostan, rose 
from very low stations into considerable importance. The former, 
who sprang from the class of Sndra or labourers, had, by his mili¬ 
tary talents and spirit, collected a small party of horse, with which 
Le attached himself to the army of the Peishwa. Scindia, though 
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claiming descent from a family of the high-born tribe of Bajpoots, 
belonged to a decayed and illegitimate branch, which had sunk so 
low that he began hia career by carrying the general’s slippers ; 
yet, by the diligence and dexterity with which he executed this 
menial function, he attracted the notice of that commander, and 
laid the foundation of his own greatness. These two chiefs^ having 
distinguished themselves by several daring exploits, rose gradually, 
till at length they were intrusted with separate commands j and 
favoured by the general propensity of the Hindoos to obey only 
their immediate superiors, they subsequently acquired an indepen¬ 
dent political power. 

The office of Peishwa was now nearly established as hereditary, 
and the eldest son of Bajee Rao, who prefixed to his father’s name 
that of Balajee, after some opposition from Eaghojee Bhonslay, 
another aspirant, succeeded to that high station. The disputes 
with this last chieftain, however, and other occurrences, suspended 
the design of subverting the imperial throne. The ordinary ex¬ 
action of chotit, or a fourth of the tribute, was stipulated to bo paid 
by the Mogul, while Eaghojee made the most desolating inroads 
into Bengal. In 1749 Shao ^lied, when the dignity of rajah, 
which had been in some degree maintained by his personal 
character as well as his descent from Sevajee, sank into total 
insignificance. Ballajee even intended to suppress it altogether, 
especially as there was some doubt as to the legitimacy of the 
young prince nominated to the snccession; but after some con¬ 
sideration he determined to preserve, though with reduced state 
and^pense, this shadow of royalty. His measures were strenu¬ 
ous^ opposed by Suckwar Bye, the favourite wife of the late 
raj^ j but that lady, among other manoeuvres, had rashly an¬ 
nounced an intention to devote herself to the ficunes on the death 
of her husband. The Peishwa contrived, even while apparently dis¬ 
suading her from fulfilling this design, to bring it before her family 
and the public in such a manner as made it impossible for her, ac¬ 
cording to Indian ideas, to avoid this dreadful sacrifice. Having 
gained over Eaghojee Bhonslay, and transferred the seat of govern- 
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ment from Satara to Poonah, the Pmshwa became the sole and 
undisputed head of the Mahratta confederation. For several years 
he was involved in foreign connexions, the wars and politics of 
the Deccan and Carnatic, and the reduction of the piratical power 
of Angria. The last of these objects gave rise to certain achieve¬ 
ments of a memorable description, in which the English bore the 
most conspicuous part. 

The coast of the Concan, between Bombay and Goa, which be¬ 
longs to the Mahratta territory, has always been the seat of tribes 
who exercised in piratical expeditions those predatory habits 
which elsewhere impelled them to inroads by land. In the middle 
of the seventeenth century, during the first rise of the Mahrattas, 
and while they were carrying on a maritime war with the Mogul, 
one of their officers, Conajee Angria, conceived the design of 
founding an independent kingdom. He was greatly aided in his 
project by the barrier of precipitous rocks, which on this coast rise 
out of the sea, like the hill-forts from^he Indian plain. On the 
two insulated cliffs of Gheria and Severndroog reigned this chief 
and his successors of the same name, where they became more and 
more formidable, till at length they felt themselves able to cope 
with the greatest European powers, and even aspired to the do¬ 
minion of the adjacent seas. They made many valuable captures 
from different nations, who, through dread of their ravages, could 
not proceed along the shore without a convoy. In February 1764, 
a Dutch squadron of three ships, carrying 50, 36, and 18 guns 
respectively, was attacked, and the whole either burned or taken. 
The British then considered themselves called upon to take vigojnus 
steps for putting down this growjpg and dangerous power; and 
the Mahrattas willingly afforded their co-operation. In March 
1755, Commodore James sailed vrith a squadron against Sevem- 
droog, where Angria’s ships were stationed; but these lalst, on 
the approach of the enemy, slipped their cables and ran out to sea. 
They were of light construction, and the crews, by fastening to 
flag-staves theirrobes, quilts, and even turbans, caught every breath 
of wind, 'and completely outsailed the English. The commodore 
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then Bteered for the place itself^ which was fooed to consist of 
several forts on the island and opposite coast, the works of which 
were either cut out of the solid rook, or strongly framed of blocks 
ten or twelve feet square. By throwing in bombs, however, which 
blew up a large magazine, and caused a general conflagration in 
the principal stronghold, he spread such en alarm, that the in- 
liabitants and garrison successively evacuated the different posts. 
Rear-Admiral Watson having arrived with a much larger fleet, 
proceeded to the attack of Grheria, the capital, which Colonel Clive 
undertook to blodkade on the land-side. On the 11th February 
1756, the several ships took their positions, and next day opened 
BO tremendous a fire that the batteries were soon silenced. On 
the 13th the enemy delivered up the town, solely, as it appeared, 
through terror at this overwhelming discharge of artillery; for 
the fortifications were of such strength, that no weight of metal 
could ever have effected a breach. The treasure, vessels, guns, 
and everything constituting the strength of this piratical state, fell 
into the hands of the victorious squadron. 

The influence of the Mahratta confederation continued constantly 
to increase. Scindia and Holkar, on the invitation of the Nabob 
of Oude, had crossed the Jumna, and invaded the Rohilla terri¬ 
tory, which they soon overran, but were obliged to retire on the 
approach of the Afghan monarch. But it was not till 1760 and 
1761 that several grand expeditions were undertaken, which pro¬ 
mised at first to make them masters of the Mogul throne, and 
extend their dominion over the whole of India. Having, how¬ 
ever, provoked the resentment of Ahmed Abdalla, they expe¬ 
rienced those signal overthrows^ particularly in the battle of Pan- 
niput, which we have already noticed in tracing the fall of that 
empire. The tidings of that fatal day filled all Maharashtra with 
mourning; and the disaster pressed with peculiar wmght on 
Ballajee Rao, who, having suffered for some time under declining 
health, now sunk under a load of grief, and died in June 1761. 

As the office of Peishwa had become quite hereditary, Madoo 
Rao, son of the deceased minister, was immediately elevated to 
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lhat distlngmshed rank, under the regency of hU uncle, Bagonaut 
Kao This chie^ afterwards well known to the English under 
the famiUar name of Ragoba, had already acquired considerable 
military reputation. Four years, however, had not elapsed, when 
his young nephew showed a power and decision of character which 
fitted him for executing in person the duties of his ex^^ station. 
In 1764 and 1765 he undertook his celebrated expedition against 
Hyder, the triumphant issue of which displayed at once his own 
abiUties, and the almost inexhaustible resources of his mUitary 
system. He carried on, also, chiefly through the agency of his 
general, Trimbuck Mama, the other enterprise against the same 
ruler, which is mentioned in the history of Mysore. Finally, to¬ 
wards the dose of his reign, the Pdshwa again undertook to 
establish his supremacy in the very centre of the im^rial domi¬ 
nions. A great army under Scindia overran Rohilcund, and 
ptiyTi A Item , who inherited the mighty name of Great Mogul, 
having exchanged the protection of the English for the aid of the 
Mahrattas, enabled the latter people to seize aU that was left of 
the power which had so long been held supreme over India. 

The young ruler made considerable improvements in the differ¬ 
ent branches of the state, especiaUy in the collection of the 
revenue and the administration of justice. He could not extirpate 
the corruption so deeply rooted in all Indian goveroments; but 
he studiously afforded protection to agriculture, which, aUowtog 
for the inferior fertility of the country, was then more flourishing 
in Maharashtra than in any other part of Hindostan. The revenue 
drawn fiom the people is estimated by Mr. Grant Duff at ten mil¬ 
lions sterling, though little more tj^an seven is understood to have 
entered the treasury. The army consisted of 50,000 good cavalry, 
while the contingents of Scindia, Holkar, and other feudatory 
chiefs, raised it to about 100,000. They were foUowed to the 
field by crowds of irregular infantry, who were little better than 
camp-followers, and by bands of Pindaree horse, fit only for 
plunder, but very eminently skilled in that vocation. 

, Madoo Eao died in 1772 without issue, and was succeeded by 
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his next brother, Narrain Rao, a yonth not more than seventeen. 
He was placed in a difficult situation; for the office of Peishwa, 
after having crushed beneath it that of rajah, was itself beginning 
to lose its influence. His uncle, Ragoba, was not likely to view 
without jealousy the elevation of so young a rival j while a body 
of experienced ministers, trained under successive Peishwas to a 
thorough acquaintance with the afiairs of state, were beginning to 
contend for the supreme direction. In these circumstances, a 
temporary and apparent calm was followed by a dreadful commo¬ 
tion. On the mommg of the 80th August 1773, Narrain Rao, 
having observed some unusual agitation among the troops, 
desired one of the ministers to be on the alert; but the warning 
was neglected. The unfortunate prince had gone in the afternoon 
to repose in a private chamber, when a band of soldiers burst by 
an obscure entrance into the palace. They at first pretended that 
they came to demand arrears of pay, about which they had for 
some time been clamouring; but it soon appeared that they were 
impelled by a much darker purpose. Narrain, roused from 
slumber, ran into his uncle’s apartments, and threw himself into 
his arms, entreating that he would save him. The latter at first 
appeared to interpose in favour of his relative; but Somer Sing, 
the ringleader, said,—“ I have not gone thus &r to ensure my 
own destruction; let him go, or yon shall die with him.” He 
then extricated himself from the grasp of the youth, whom, as 
well as a faithful servant that had also clung round his neck, the 
conspirators instantly despatched with their swords. 

All eyes were turned to Ragoba, as the person by whom this 
crime must have been suggest^. For some time no proof could 
be obtained, till Ram Sastree, one of the most respectable and 
upright of the ministers, having accumulated a mass of evidence, 
brought the charge so home to him, that he at length confessed 
he had signed the order to seize the person of his nephew, but 
denied having in any degree sanctioned his death. A numerous 
body of Indian politicians still believe that such was the truth, 
and that a more criminal hand made an alteration in the writing, 
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of which traces were asserted to be Tisible. In these cases, how¬ 
ever, the strong feelings of the public always adept the darker 
belief; yet Bagoha mounted without opposition the throne to 
which he had thus deared the way, and soo^ after departed on 
an expedition against Hyder, who was in the field attempting to 
regain some of the territory lost in the former war. But nnring 
his absence on this occasion, the ministers, partly sharing the 
indignation of the public,—partly seeing the opportunity of draw¬ 
ing mto their own hands the supreme authority,—entered into a 
combination for raising to the office of Peishwa the unborn son of 
Gunga Bye, widow of the late Peishwa, who had been left in a 
state of pregnancy. The lady was conveyed to the fortress of 
Poomudnr, accompanied, it is alleged, by a number of Bramins’ 
wives in the same condition, that in the event of the issue proving 
a female, a male child might be immediately substituted. Bagoha, 
meantime, bad been completely successful in his warlike enter¬ 
prise ; but learning the dangers to which he was exposed at home, 
hastily concluded a peace, and having endeavoured, by extensive 
concessions, to conmliate the Nizam, hastened back towards 
Poonah. The ministers sent against him Trimbnck Mama, the 
most martial of their body, who confidently expected to raise his 
military fame still higher by the defeat of the Peishwa; but he 
was fatally disappointed. That ruler, though with an inferior 
army, charged in person at the head of a select corps of ten thou¬ 
sand men, and in twenty minutes completely routed the army of 
Trimbnck, who feU mortally wounded into the hands of his adver¬ 
sary. Had the conqueror proceeded direct upon Poonah, where, 
pn the arrival of the tidings, the i^tmost confusion and consterna¬ 
tion prevmled, he might probably have resumed, almost without 
opposition, his wonted power and dignity. But, on the contrary, 
he marched northward towards the Nerbudda, in hopes of being 
joined by Holkar and Scindia, who had encamped in that quarter. 
By this step he lost a fevonrable opportunity; the government ai 
Poonah recovered from its panic, and collected a force of 50,000 
men, while by intrigues and high offers they had induced the 
tr 
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Nizam to break big treaty with tbeir enemy, and to co-operate in 
their designs. To crown their good fortune, Gnnga Bye pro¬ 
duced a son, declared, indeed, by the opposite party to be suppo- 
aititiouB, but now believed to have been the genuine offspring of 
Narrain Bao. At the age of forty days, the infant was formally 
inaugurated in the office of Feishwa. 

Ragoba’s own army were ao disgusted with the course he had 
followed, that they deserted in great numbers, and, after passing 
the Nerbudda, he found himself at the head 6f only 7000 cavalry. 
At Indore, notwithstanding, he met Scindia and Holkar, from 
whom he received a cordial reception and liberal promises, and 
was empowered to recruit his thinned ranks from their territory. 
He then advanced to the banks of the Taptee, with the view of 
completing the negotiation into which he had entered with the 
English government at Bombay. 

It was at this period a very favourite object with the Company 
to secure their possession of that settlement, by adding to it the 
port of Bassein, with Salsette and several smaller islands in its 
vicinity. Permission had been given to maintain an envoy at the 
court of Poonah, who was instructed to watch every opportunity of 
obtaining these much-desired cessions; and the Bombay govern¬ 
ment, on receiving the application from Eagoba for aid to restore 
him to supreme power, determined to employ it as the means of 
accomplishing their own purposes. It was contrary, indeed, to 
the orders and policy of the Directors to interfere in the internal 
disputes of the native powers; and the support of a usurper and 
assassin was no very creditable mode of realizing their ol^'ects. 
Bui these considerations were overlooked; and, indeed, on this 
last point thar defenders assert that they were very imperfectly 
informed, and really believed the Peiahwa innocent of the murder, 
and the infant illegitimate. Even that prince, however, started 
when ho heard the enormous conditions which his new allies 
attached to their assistance, particularly the cession of Bassein 
and Salsette. But seeing that Scindia and Holkar, on whom he 
placed much dependence, had been gained over by his enemies, he 
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felt the necessity of submitting to every demand of the English, 
who, in the meantime, had taken the liberty of possessing them* 
selves of Salsette and its dependencies. In respect to their requi¬ 
sition, indeed, of a large sum of money, he was obfiged to profess, 
what his circumstances rendered exceedingly probable, an absolute 
inability to furnish it, but deposited jewels to the value of six lacks 
of rupees, and stipulated the cession of an extent of territory, from 
which the sum demanded might afterwards be drawn. 

With a view to the fulfilment of this treaty. Colonel Keating 
landed at Cambay with a force which was raised to 2500 men. 
Having begun his march, be was joined by an army, or rather 
mob, under Bagoba, amounting to about 20,000, bearing a very 
martial appearance, though quite incapable of acting with efiect 
in combination with regular troops. The Indian chief was inclined 
to delay oftensive operations; but the English urged the propriety 
of advancing upon Poonah, as the only course by which the war 
could be brought to a decisive issue. They proceeded accordingly 
as far as Arass, where they were attacked by a large Mahratta 
force, composed chiefl.y of cavalry. The enemy made several 
desperate charges, and the battle continued long with various and 
even doubtful fortune, though at length it ended in the complete 
repulse of the enemy. Keating’s loss was, however, so severe, 
amounting in his small detachment to 222, including eleven 
officers, that he suspended his intention of advancing at present 
upon the capital, and awaited at Dubboy the termination of the 
rainy season and the arrival of further reinforcements. This 
partial success, meanwhile, produced an impression favourable to 
the British and their ally. Several of the late adherents ot the 
ministry espoused their cause,—even the Nizam began to waver. 
The next campaign was therefore expected to open under very 
promising auspices, when circumstances occurred which gave an. 
entirely new turn to afihirs. 

The Company, who had hitherto left the three provinces of 
Bengal, Madias, and Bombay, separate and independent, were 
now induced, by the inconveniences which had arisen from this 
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arrangement^ to establish one central authority. They rested in 
the governor-general and council of Calcutta a controlling power 
over the two other presidencies. The latter, however, were not 
as yet much inclined to acquiesce; and that of Bombay in par¬ 
ticular had, in the late transactions, made very little reference to 
their new superiors. The supreme council, on being apprized of 
their proceedings, strongly condemned them, as unjust in them¬ 
selves, and contrary to the policy inculcated by the Company, of 
avoiding all interference in the internal concerns of Indian states. 
This step is generally blamed by English politicians, though, as 
it appears to us, without any good reason; but there does seem 
room to question the propriety of superseding entirely the Bombay 
government, and sending Colonel Upton direct from Bengal to 
conclude a fresh treaty. This had certainly the effect of placing 
the inferior presidency in a disadvantageous position, and of ex¬ 
posing it to the contempt of the native powers. It has also been 
observed, that the Hindoo courts interpret every conciliatory step 
as a sign of weakness, and immediately rise in their demands. 
Nana Fumavese, a Bramin minister, who had attained an entire 
ascendency at Poonah, assumed a lofty tone; and, indeed, as the 
English continued to demand the cession of Bassein and Salsette, 
he complained, not without some cause, that, after having frankly 
admitted the unwarrantable ground on which their claim to these 
places rested, they should still wish to retain possession of them. 
In short, the negotiation took so unfavourable a turn, that Colonel 
Upton announced to the councils, both of Calcutta and Bombay, 
that in all probability it would be immediately broken off. Sud- 
denljr, however, the Mahratta minister, seeing that the British 
authorities were really determined to renew the war, and conse¬ 
quently had in no degree been actuated by fear, yielded almost 
every point in dispute. A treaty was concluded in Poomndur, 
by which they obtained all the places demapded; while a month 
was fixed as the period within which the army of Bagoba was to 
bo reduced, and their protection entirely withdrawn from him. 

Affairs seemed amicably settled, when the wheel of events 
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brought round another remarkable change. The Court of Direc¬ 
tors at home, on being apprized of the arrangement made by the 
goremment of Bombay with that chief, were more swayed by its 
immediate advantages than by their general principles, and sent 
out a cordial approbation of the measure. Their despatch to this 
effect arrived immediately after the conclusion of the treaty of 
Poorundur, It was impossible at once to annul so solemn a trans¬ 
action ; but the council at Bombay exulted in an extraordinary 
degree over the superior presidency, which had so harshly cen¬ 
sured tlfeir conduct, and became accordingly disposed to find pre¬ 
texts for placing themselves again in a hostile attitude towards 
the administration at Poonah. They by no means withdrew en¬ 
tirely their protection from Eagoba; they even derived encourage¬ 
ment from intrigues carried on to re-establish his influence, which, 
however, were bafSed by the profound political skill of Fumavese. 
The latter received with great favour a Frenchman named St. 
Lubin, who appears to have held out to him the expectation of a 
strong mflitary force from Europe. It was concluded, on the 
whole, that Nana had shown a hostile disposition; and Mr. 
Hornby, the governor of Bombay, entered on the minutes a 
general review of Mahratta affairs, in which he concluded that 
they were fast verging to a crisis that would compel the English 
either to take some active and decisive part, or to relinquish for 
ever the hopes of improving their own condition in the west of 
India. Mr. Hastings, too, though he had concurred in the cen¬ 
sure on the Bombay government, now began to think that better 
terms might have been gained by the treaty of Poorundur. He 
granted authority to them “ to assist in tranquillizing the dissen¬ 
sions of the Mahratta state j” to promote which object he sent 
Colonel Leslie with a strong detachment to march across the 
centre of India, from Bengal to the western coast. 

The authorities at Bombay were not only highly elated by the 
sanction thus given to their schemes, but even adopted the rash 
resolution of accompHshing them with their own resources, lest 
the glory should be shared by the troops under Leslie. In vain 
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did Mr. Draper represent to them the importance of delay till 
their forces should be concentrated. Mr. Camac, who had now 
the lead in the conncil, not only carried his point of immediately 
opening the campaign, but was himself placed at the head of a 
committee to aid in the direction of military operations. The 
command, in consequence of the claims of seniority, devolved on 
Colonel Egerton, whose health was extremely infirm, and who 
had acquired all his experience, as a soldier, in Germany, so that 
an Indian war presented a scene altogether new to him. How¬ 
ever, a force of 3900 men, of whom only 600 were British* landed 
at Panwell, and advanced to attack the capital of the Mahratta 
empire. The march of an army in that country, encumbered with 
bullocks, and beasts of burden, is always slow; but the 
tardiness of this movement was altogether unprecedented. In 
eleven days they had not proceeded above eight miles. A week 
more brought them, on the 9th January 1779, to the village of 
TuUygaom, where they found in front a mass of about 50,000 
men, who began to skirmish in their usual desultory manner. 
They did not, however, venture on a serious attack; but though 
nothing had occurred which might not have been foreseen with 
the utmost certainty, Mr. Camac and Colonel Cockburn, who, in 
consequence of Egerton’s sickness, had succeeded to the command, 
formed the fatal determination, from which nothing could dissuade 
them, of immediate retreat. Such a step, in the face of a Mahratta 
host, with clouds of cavalry, was more perilous than the boldest 
advance. The English troops had scarcely begun to fall back, 
when their rearguard was assailed by the whole force of the enemy. 
Fortifhately it was commanded b^ Captain Hartley, a young officer 
of high and rising reputation, who gallantly withstood several most 
furious charges; and they were finally unable to make a serious 
impression on any part of the line. The loss, however, was very 
severe, amounting to upwards of three hundred, among whom 
were fifteen European officers. 

Alter this action, the military authorities decided that even 
aetreat was no longer practicable, and consequently that there 
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remained no resoarce but negotiation. Ibis, in such circum¬ 
stances, was equivalent to ofiering the enemy a carte blanche as 
to the terms on which the invaders should be allowed to return to 
Bombay. In vain did Hartley remonstrate against that humi¬ 
liating step, and point out a course by which the retreat might 
have been effected; in vain did Camao advance objections, which, 
however, he forbore to press; nothing could shake the pusillani- 
mouB determination of the commanders. They were even prepared 
to give up Ragoba, had not that chief made a private agreement 
to surrender himself to Scindia. The British themselves, by 
treating with the latter, obtained somewhat more favourable terms: 
still the convention of Worgaom, if not the most disastrous, was 
much the most disgraceful event which had marked the annals of 
our army in India. All the points in dispute were yielded; all 
the recent acquisitions were to bo restored; and orders were sent 
that the troops now marching from Bengal should proceed no 
farther. 

Both at Bombay and at Borne the utmost indignation was felt 
at this convention. Mr. Camao, Colonels Egerton and Cockbum, 
were all three dismissed from the service. Their conduct in the 
present instance certainly appears quite indefensible, and it is 
not a little remarkable that it formed a decided contrast to their 
characters as displayed on former occasions. Cockbum, in parti¬ 
cular, had distinguished himself by exploits of the most daring 
valour, and was considered one of the best officers in the service; 
but the qualities which had fitted him for a secondary part proved 
insufficient to guide his judgment in this higher and more arduous 
station. The treaty was immediately annulled, as having •been 
concluded without sufficient authBrity, and the arrival of Colonel 
Leslie with his detachment was alone waited for in order to com¬ 
mence offensive operations. This officer, however, had not made 
the despatch which was expected. His march being harassed by 
some of the Rajpoot chiefs, he absurdly allowed himself to be 
drawn into several petty contests, and in the course of five months 
had not proceeded above a hundred and twenty miles. Mr. 
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Hastings was obliged to supersede him, and send in his place 
Colonel Goddard, who, by passing over three hnndred miles in 
twenty days, reached Surat, having avoided the snares formed by 
the enemy to interrupt his progress. 

This commander, who, though acting on a conciliatory system 
toward the Bombay government, was invested with a jurisdiction 
nearly independent, began with an attempt to negotiate. This 
being found impracticable, on account of the lofty tone assumed 
by the cabinet of Poonah upon its recent success, hostilities were 
immediately commenced; and the English appeared no longer as 
auxiliaries to Ragoba, but as principals. On the first of January 
1780, Goddard, now a general, crossed the Taptee, and before the 
end of the month reduced Dubhoy, and carried by storm Ahmeda- 
bad, the great but decayed capital of Guzerat. Then, however, 
he received notice that Scindla and Holkar, with upwards of 
twenty thousand horse, had passed the Nerbudda, and were ad¬ 
vancing against him. The former chief opened a negotiation with 
the British, for whom he professed a warm attachment. But, as 
it was soon perceived that he sought only to gain time, Goddard 
determined if possible to bring him to a general action; and 
attacking his camp by night, he succeeded in surprising some of 
his outposts. The day, however, dawned in time to enable the 
main body to mount their horses and present themselves in order 
of battle; they even made a movement as if to charge, but being 
received with a brisk fire, they galloped off and were soon out of 
sight. The English commander, who imagined he had gtuned a 
decisive victory, soon learned with surprise that they had takeu a 
fresh'position quite entire, at a little distance. He again endea¬ 
voured to bring them to action* but on his near approach they 
merely discharged a flight of rockets, and disappeared as before. 
Wearied with these fruitless and harassing operations, he at length 
removed his army, and placed it, during the rains, in cantonments 
on the Nerbudda. 

In the course of the dry season, which commenced in October, 
the general employed himself in the siege of Bassein, while Colonel 
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Hartley cohered his operations, spreading his force over a great 
part of the Concan, whence he drew both supplies and rerenne. 
This campaign was very successful; Basaein surrendered on the 
11th December, while Hartley, taking a judicious position, com¬ 
pletely repulsed the whole combined force of the Mahrattas, which 
attempted to overwhelm him. Thus the English a&irs were 
beginning to assume a prosperous aspect, when Goddard was 
apprized of an intention on the part of government to open an 
immediate negotiation. He was directed, therefore, to hold him¬ 
self in readiness to cease hostilities as soon as intelligence should 
be received from Poonah of a corresponding disposition. This 
resolution was connected with certain events of the war in the 
south of India related in a former chapter. Hyder, having formed 
an alliance with the Nizam and the Mahrattas, had made a terrible 
irruption into the Carnatic, and was threatening the very existence 
of the British establishment at Madras. Under these circumn 
stances, it was determined to make sacrifices to a great extent, in 
order to detach the court of Poonah from thia formidable confe¬ 
deracy. The treaty, however, proceeded slowly, especially after 
tidings had arrived of the catastrophe that had befallen Colonel 
Baillie’s detachment. In these discouraging circumstances Gene¬ 
ral Goddard conceived that an advance with his army beyond the 
Ghauts, and the placing it in such a position as to menace the 
Mahratta capital, might produce a favourable effect. Accordingly, 
with about 6000 men he succeeded in penetrating the barrier of 
hills. Nana Fumavese, however, still refused to separate from 
his ally; and the general was so harassed by attacks on his rear, 
by having his convoys intercepted, and by seeing the country laid 
waste around him, that he felt at Iragth the necessity of retreating 
to Bombay. In this march he was assailed by the enemy with 
so much fiiry, that although he reached the coast without dis¬ 
honour, he sustained a loss more severe than had been incurred in 
the campaign which terminated in the convention of Worgaom. 

Mr. Hasting^s, meantime, attempted to influence the war by 
military movements from Bengal, directed towards the very heart 
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of India. Captain Pophani, with 2400 men, crossed the Jumna, 
and attacked the fort of Lahar; hot finding it much stronger than 
was expected, and labouring under the want of a battering-train, ha 
could effect only a very imperfect breach. He determined, however, 
to storm it; and, though both the officers who led the assault fell, 
the troops followed with such intrepidity that the ph^ was carried 
with the loss of 125 men. But the most brilliant exploit was that 
against Grwalior, a stronghold repeatedly mentioned as being con¬ 
sidered in Hindostan Proper the most formidable bulwark of the 
empire, though it could not rank with the impregnable hill-forts 
of the south and west. After two months of observation and con¬ 
trivance, on the 3d August 1780 a party was employed to make 
a night-assault. They mounted the scarped rock by a regular 
escalade, then ran up the steep face of the hill, and by ladders of 
rope ascended the inner wall, thirty feet high, when they found 
themselves within the place; and though some of the men gave 
the alarm by firing prematurely, they nevertheless stood their 
ground. The garrison were panic-struck; and the sun had 
scarcely risen when the British, with almost no resistance, became 
masters of this celebrated fortress. 

In pursuance of the same system, Mr. Hastings sent Colonel 
Camac to carry the war into the territories of Scindia. He pene¬ 
trated without difficulty into Malwa; but the Mahratta chief then 
hastened to oppose the invasion, and by the rapid mancenvres of 
his numerous cavalry, soon reduced the British to great distress ; 
keeping up an incessant cannonade during the long period of 
seven days. The colonel, however, by remaining for some time 
inactive, lulled the suspicions ^f the enemy, then suddenly burst 
by night into his camp, and defeated him with great loss. This 
success, although he was not able to follow it up, raised consider-, 
ably the reputation of the English, who also succeeded, by a large 
sum of money, in detaching Moodajee Bhonslay, rajah of Berar, 
from the other Mahratta leaders. Thus, after various transactions, 
a separate convention was first concluded with Scindih on the 
13th October 1781; and finally, on the 7th May following, a 
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gcnerikl peace was signed at Salbye, on terms as favourable as the 
chequered events of the war could give room to expect. The 
limits of the respective territories were fixed nearly on the same 
footing as by the treaty of Poorundur; and a monthly pension of 
25,000 rupees* was assigned to Ragoba. Thus closed the first 
Mahratta war, by which our countrymen, it must be confessed, 
had earned very little either of glory or advantage. 

From this time the relations of that people with our govern¬ 
ment were for many years those of amity and alliance; a union 
which was produced by a common dread of the exorbitant power 
and pretensions of the house of Mysore. We have seen them 
joined with the British in successive leagues, and affording s 
tumultuary aid in the contests which brought to an end the power 
of Tippoo. The ■ history of the confederation, however, was re¬ 
markably distinguished by the rise of Scindia to a pre-eminence 
which made him decidedly superior to all its other leaders. His 
territoiy being contiguous to the southern states and to the frag¬ 
ments of the Mogul empire, he added to it successively these 
different possessions. On the east he subdued Bundelcund; on 
the west he rendered tributary the warlike prinees of Eajpoo- 
tana; and at length, amid the dissensions of the imperial court, 
Shah Allum, who stiU retained the name, revered even in ita 
downfall of Mogul emperor, placed himself under his protection. 
In this manner that chief became master of Agra, Delhi, and the 
surrounding territories; while he exercised all that now remained 
of imperial power. He was so elated by these successes, that he 
ventured upon a demand of chout, or tribute, fiom the government 
of Bengal; a claim which Mr. Macpherson, then governor, repell^ 
with the highest indignation, and insisted upon its formal renun- 
dation. 

Scindia’s elevated position was in other respects precarious and 
difficult. Labouring under an extreme deficiency of funds, he 
was obliged to levy exorbitant contributions from the Rajpoot 
chiefs. That proud race rose in insurrection, and were joined by 
Mohammed Beg and Gholaum Eadir, to whom, as well as to the 
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emperor himselil the domination of the Mahratta ruler htd become 
odious. In an invasion of Eajpootana, he was completely de¬ 
feated, and though the feudal bands of that country, as usual after 
a victory, dispersed and went to their homes, he was no longer 
able to resist the power even of the Moslem princes. He was 
again worsted, and reduced to the greatest extremity, when he 
entreated, though with little success, that Nana Fumavese would 
forget all grounds of quarrel and jealousy, and aid him in the 
general cause of the Mahratta confederation. He was extricated 
by the savage violence of Gholaum Eadir himself who, having 
obtained possession of Delhi and of the emperor’s person, treated 
him, his family, and adherents, with the most wanton barbarity. 
With his own hand he used the point of a dagger to put out Shah 
Allum’s eyes; and committed other cruelties which rendered him 
the object of general horror and disgust. At length his own as¬ 
sociate, Ismael Beg (who had succeeded to Mohammed), went over 
to Scindia, who also at length obtained a reinforcement from 
Poonah. By this means he was enabled to enter Delhi, and pur¬ 
sue Eadir, who was taken and put to death; and having thus 
regained almost the entire plenitude of his dominion, the Mahratta 
chief sought to strengthen His military power by means not re¬ 
sorted to by any of his predecessors. He enlisted into his army 
the various warlike races in the north of India,—the valiant Raj¬ 
poot horsemen, the Goseins, a religious sect, whose tenets did not 
prevent them from taking arms, and even Mohammedan soldiers 
who had been thrown out of the Mogul service. But the force on 
which he chiefly relied was a corps of regular infantry, organized and 
dUbiplined in the European manner by a French adventurer named 
De Boigne. This body, at first consisting only of two battalions, 
had been rapidly augmented, till it amounted to three brigades, each 
comprising 5600 infantry, 500 cavalry, and forty pieces of cannon. 
He had besides a separate train of artillery, and was supported 
by a mass of irregular foot A considerable territory was assigned 
for the support of this corps; which included officers of all nations, 
among whom was a considerable proportion of English. 
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H&TUig thus rendered himself the most powerful among the 
Hahratta princes, Smndia’s next object was to acquire a prepon¬ 
derance at the court of Poonah. Ho proceeded thither with the 
professed purpose of conferring on the Peishwa the dignity of 
Vakeel-i-Mootlnq, or supreme deputy, which he had caused the 
Mogul to bestow; a most unwelcome visit, which Nana Purna- 
vese sought in vain to draline. He arrived at length, and was 
received with every mark of outward respect. The Peishwa, 
amid great state, was invested with this new title, which was con¬ 
sidered an addition to the splendour even of his ranlc j while the 
gallant warrior, being appointed his perpetual deputy, with the 
right of nominating a successor, acquired all the real power 
attached to the function. Besides dazding the eye of the youth¬ 
ful prince by the pomp of this ceremony, he gained his favour by 
inviting him to field-sports and other amusements, from which 
he had been in a considerable degree withheld by the austere 
maxims of the aged Bramin, his minister. In short, Scindia 
seemed about to supplant Fumavese as the arbiter of the Mahratta 
state, when he was seized with a violent illness, which terminated 
his life on the 12th February 1794. 

Mahadajee Scindia, who had been the chief instrument in rais¬ 
ing his house to be the first in Hindostan, was a person of very 
great activity and address, long experience, and of so much prin¬ 
ciple as to be supposed incapable of committing any very enormous 
crime,—a praise which cannot often be bestowed on the great men 
of India. His death at the present moment, when a danger of 
the greatest magnitude impended over the state, may pn^ablybe 
considered as the main cause of t^e ultimate decline of the Mah- 
ratta power. Dying without issue, he adopted as his successor, 
not the nearest heir, but Dowlnt Rao, his nephew, the son of his 
youngest brother; a youth not more than fifteen years of age, 
who, though possessed of talents and enterprise, was without that 
knowledge which would have been necessary to guide him through 
the difficult circumstances in which he was soon placed. 

Nana Fumavese, en the death of his rival, seemed agui m- 
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placed in the anpreme direction of affairs; but the very eagerness 
with which he clung to power soon involved him in a deeper cala¬ 
mity. While he kept Madoo Eao, the Peishwa, in very strict 
tutelage, he held also in close confinement Bajee Rao, the son of 
Ragoba, who, on approaching manhood, displayed high accom¬ 
plishments and engaging manners, which rendered him an object 
of general interest. This was particularly felt by his cousin, 
Madoo Rao. An epistolary communication was opened, and a 
romantic friendship formed by these two young men, who stood in 
a position of such deadly rivalry. In their correspondence they 
were wont to anticipate the moment when, delivered from their 
present thraldom, they might form a personal intimacy, and emu¬ 
late the great actions of(|^eir ancestors. This innocent exchange 
of sentiment, being discovered by Nana, excited his most violent 
rage. He increased the rigour of Bajee’s confinement, and, at the 
same time, loaded Madoo with the severest reproaches. The high- 
spirited youth, in a paroxysm of grief and indignation, threw him¬ 
self from a terrace in the palace, and died in two days. This was 
a most disastrous event to Fumavese; for Bajee, whom he had 
done so much to make bis enemy, was, in feet, the legitimate heir. 
The minister attempted at first to parry this fatal circumstance, 
and proposed that the widow of the deceased prince, though she 
had not reached the age of womanhood, should adopt a son, whom 
he might establish as Peishwa, and in his name conduct the 
government He found this mejjsure, however, to be quite repug¬ 
nant to public feeling; and learning that Sdndia had declared in 
fevour^f the imprisoned youth, endeavoured to make the beat of 
hi8*Bituation by employing hi| influence in raising the latter to 
the vacant dignity. Bajee Rao, on this intention being announced 
to him, was so much sniq)rised, that he obliged the messenger to 
take hold of a cow's tail, and swear by the holy waters of the 
Godavery that no stratagem was intended. He then repaired to 
Poonah, and was placed on the mnsnud. The reconciliation, how¬ 
ever, could not be durable. The court from this time became a 
Complete chaos of political intrigue, between the Peishwa, who en- 
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deavonred to exercise his own anthoritj, and Nana, Scindia, Pur- 
seram Bhow, and other chiefs, who sought to administer it in his 
name. These individuals appear in the oonfdsed scene one day 
united in close alliance, the next plotting one another’s destruction. 
We shall not now follow the thread of these intricate transactions, 
nor encumber our pages with the uncouth names of humbler indi¬ 
viduals who, amid the general confusion, contrived to thrust them¬ 
selves into notice. Some attempts were even made to employ as 
an instrument the long-imprisoned rajah, whose title was still dear 
to the Mahratta people. Nana Fumavese, after passing through 
various fortunes, and being reduced to the greatest distress, was 
restored to some share of his former mwer, but died soon after¬ 
wards, leaving the reputation of one offhe ablest and most skilful 
politicians that India had ever produced; and there remained no 
individual possessed of those comprehensive and statesman-like 
views, which were soon much wanted to direct the affairs of the 
confederation. 

Even before the death of Fumavese, the court of Poonah had 
been placed for some time in a critical situation. It was united in 
a triple alliance with Britain and the Nizam, against the power 
and pretensions of the house of Mysore, and had repeatedly co¬ 
operated, though in an irregular and unsatisfactory manner, with 
the English in their wars with that dynasty. Lord Cornwallis, 
though he had much reason to complain of the conduct of their 
army, so far from expressing a^y anger, granted to them a third, 
or equal share with the Company and the Nizam, of the ceded 
lands; and Marquis Wellesley afterwards, when he entraed ppon 
the last and decisive contest with 'Jippoo, called upon the Mahratta 
government to fulfil the stipulations of this alliance. By that time, 
however, they had begun to cherish a deep and not ill-gronnded 
jealousy respecting the rapid progress of the British power; and 
although they chose to temporize, their wishes were now com¬ 
pletely in favour of Mysore. Nana strongly shared this .feeling; 
nevertheless he decidedly oljected to any measure which might 
eominit the state in a Var with so formidable a nation. But 
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Sdndia and tiieP^hwB, those young and ardent spirits^ embraced 
with enthoBiosm the cause of the sultan; a fact which was prored 
by a correspondence found at Seringapatam, breathing unequivo¬ 
cal hostilily, and leaving no doubt, that had fortune favoured the 
son of Hyder, he would at once have been joined by these chiefs. 
They were arrested, however, by the intelligence of the fall of that 
capital, the death of its ruler, and the downfal of his formidable 
dynasty. Then, indeed, every effort was made to excuse their in¬ 
activity as allies, and to explain away every S 3 rmptom of a hostile 
intention. 

Though the Mture on the part of the Mahrattas had been un¬ 
deniable, Marquis Wellesley declined showing any resentment; 
he even set apart for thdl^ a portion of the sequestered territory. 
But he determined to avail himself of his present commanding 
position to establish if possible an effective control over this great 
and turbulent state. He tendered to them a share in the spoils of 
Mysore, ompled with the condition, that the Peishwa, on terms 
similar to those of a treaty just arranged with the Hizam, should 
receive a British subsidiary force, and cede a portion of territory, 
the clear revenue of which might be sufficient for their mainte¬ 
nance. But this proposal, after some months of delay and evasion, 
was decidedly rejected. It evidently appeared that his highness 
would never agree to any such measure, unless under the pressure 
of an irresistible necessity; and the governor-general, entertaining 
sanguine hopes that such a crisi^ might ere long occur, carefully 
watched his opportunity. He osculated, that the distractions in 
the Mahratta confederacy, as they must increase, could scarcely 
fail of compelling that prince tp have recourse to British sud; for, 
though the nominal head of the olber chieftains, and himself a man 
of spirit and ambition, he saw his power every day more and more' 
controlled by the pretensions of those military adventurers. Scin- 
dia began to act as the real sovereign of Maharashtra, command¬ 
ing a force superior to that of his master, whom he evidently 
intended to treat as a mere state-pageant. Hol&ar, too, having 
assembled round him a vast predatory almy, was not unwilling to 
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measure his strength with any riTal, however mighty. Yet these 
turbulent elements continued for some time to ferment without pro¬ 
ducing an actual explosion; and hence more than three years 
elapsed from the conquest of Mysore, before the expected crisis 
arrived. Marquis Wellesley was even preparing to return to 
Europe in January 1803, when the unexpected intelligence induced 
him to remain. The convulsion which he had long waited for 
occurred on a greater scale, and in a form more favourable to his 
views than he had ever anticipated. 

The rival houses of Sciudia and Holkar, after recently emerging 
from the lowest obscurity, had for some time ranked nearly equal; 
but after the former had once risen to greatness, his family ac¬ 
quired a very decided preponderance. %Tie power of the Holkars, 
however, revived under an illegitimate branch, Jeswunt Rao, who 
by boldness, enterprise, and a peculiar talent for predatory warfare, 
soon raised himself, notwithstanding the stain on bis birth, to be 
the head of his house, and the leader of all who fought under its 
banners. Dissensions soon arose between him and Scindia, whose 
territory he did not spare in the course of his ravages. After 
various movements, the two armies engaged near Indore, Holkar’s 
capital, when that chief was completely routed, with the loss of 
ninety-eight pieces of cannon; and his power was supposed to be 
so completely crushed, that the other very imprudently neglected 
any farther pursuit. No force is so easily or so rapidly recruited 
as that of the Mahrattas. The vanquished leader, having under¬ 
taken some inroads into the surrounding territories, soon rallied 
round him all the bold youths who delighted in plunder and'ad- 
venture; large bands even from tSe ranks of his adversary, tired 
of an inactive life, flocked to his camp. In short, he soon found 
himself in a condition to march upon Poonah. Scindia and the 
Peishwa xmited their forces to oppose him; and there ensued in 
the vicinity of that city one of the most obstinate battles recorded 
in the annals of Indian warfare. Holkar fought with the utmost 
.desperation, and led his men to successive charges with such fury, 

that the enemy were completely broken, and fled in every direo- 
s o •' 
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tioo. Colonel Close, the British Eesident, while the engagement 
lasted, hoisted his flag, which was respected by both parties; and 
next day he was asked to visit the victorioas general. He found 
him in his tent, ankle-deep in mud, wounded both with a spear 
and a sabre. He received the colonel with the utmost politeness, 
professed a cordial attachment to the English, and expressed a 
wish that they would assist in adjusting his differences with 
Scindia and the Peishwa. 

The latter prince, however, had already entered into engage¬ 
ments with the British. On the first approach of the crisis which 
had now overwhelmed him, he began to make overtures for a sub¬ 
sidiary force, though on the narrowest possible conditions. It 
was not even to enter the country, but to be posted on the fron¬ 
tier, ready to advance when circumstances might call for its ser¬ 
vices. His object evidently was, not to incur the odium and 
danger of introducing these powerful foreigners into his dominions, 
but by the mere dread of their approach to overawe the contend¬ 
ing chiefs, and restore bis own supremacy. The marquis was not, 
however, unwilling to close the arrangement, even under this 
jealous restriction; but the treaty for the maintenance of the corps 
was attended with great difficulties. An ample extent of territory 
was indeed offered, but being situated in Hindostan Proper, where 
the Peishwa had a mere nominal authority, it was really occupied 
by Scindia and Holkar, from whom it must be wrested by force 
of arms. The assignment was required of a tract of country over 
which the English could hold command; even money would bo 
accepted, notwithstanding the uncertainties of obtaining payment. 
Thus the negotiation was spun out till the very day before the 
battle, when the prince, foreseeing that whoever prevailed he 
would be reduced to a state of vassalage, signed the compact. 
After Holkar’s signal victory, he determined to throw himself 
entirely into the arms of the British. This intention he intimated 
from Singurh, to which he had fled, and was then invited to 
repair to the coast, where the arrangements could be conducted 
with security. Having repaired to Sevemdroog, he embarked 
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for Basseln, where he was met by Colonel Close; and at that 
place, on the 31st December 1802, was signed the celebrated 
treaty by which the alliance was settled on a more extended 
basis. The Company not oiHy engaged to furnish 6000 men, for 
the support of whom was assigned a territory yielding twenty-six 
lacks of rupees; they engaged, moreover, to bring forward all the 
force they could command, and which might be necessary to re¬ 
establish the Peishwa in his full rights as head of the Mahratta 
confederacy. 

In entering on the greatest war which England ever waged in 
India, and which was destined completely to establish her supre¬ 
macy over that region, it is impossible to refrain from some 
inquiry respecting the necessity and the wisdom of this eventful 
measure. Mr. Mill, in a very masterly discussion upon this sub¬ 
ject, argues, that the war arose out of the treaty of Bassein, which 
was manifestly the spontaneous act of the governor-general; and 
that the Mahratta chiefs, engrossed by their own contests for 
power, had no immediate intention or wish to involve themselves 
in hostility with the British government. The object of each was 
to obtain possession of the Peishwa’s person, and to exercise in 
his name a general control over the whole state. But an arrange¬ 
ment which altogether withdrew that ruler from the control of all 
of them, and transferred to a foreign power the whole weight of 
his name and resources, besides humbling their national pride, 
presented a common obstacle to the ambitious views of each chief, 
and was therefore to all an object of equal resentment. He goes 
on to maintain that the Company might have safely looked fin, 
and seen the different leaders waste themselves in internal con¬ 
flicts, while, courted by each, they might have secured advantages 
to themselves, and held the balance between them. This part of 
the question, however, depends upon circumstances that are 
extremely complicated; and the arguments urged on the other 
side appear to be at least equally plausible. 

It has never been denied, that a power which sees its neigh¬ 
bours engaged in war may be justified in interfering, either from 
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generosity to defend the oppressed, or from policy, lest any one 
Btate, by conquering the others, should attain a dangerous ascen¬ 
dency. But the conflicts of the Mahratta chiefs now bore much 
less the character of internal disturbance, than of regular war 
between independent princes. The common national tie served little 
more than to inspire the design and hope of a general dominion, 
—the object which, it is dear, had kindled the ambition of the 
several aspirants. There was therefore, perhaps, a strong pro¬ 
bability that ere long some one of these leaders would gain the 
supremacy, and wield the entire resources of the Mahratta power. 
It seems impossible to deny that in such a case an able warrior 
might have become very formidable to Britain, both by the great 
extent of territory which he would have commanded, and by the 
success which might have been expected from disciplining his 
troops after the European manner. He would also have enjoyed 
the prospect of being aided by the French, while the English 
would have had to dread the doubtful faith of the Nizam and other 
native princes whom they held in vassalage. 

The Marquis Wellesley, from his confidential correspondence 
recently published, evidently cherished sanguine hopes that the 
mere influence of this treaty, without any actual appeal to arms, 
would have re-established tranquillity and a due balance of power 
in the Mahratta state. Scindia, it was hoped, after so overwhelm¬ 
ing a blow, would have been happy to co-operate with him and 
the Peishwa, under the offered pledge of regaining all he had lost, 
and having its preservation guaranteed to him. Holkar’s resources 
wqre considered too unsolid and ephemeral to make any stand 
against these three united powers. The only doubt respected 
Raghojee Bbonslay, who had become Rajah of Berar, and whoso 
ancestor, as formerly mentioned, had even laid claim to the rank 
of Peishwa. He had, however, been observed to attach himself 
so very decidedly to the successful party, that ther» appeared 
little chance of his espousing a cause so desperate as that of Hol- 
kar. In fact, had these chiefs been guided by sound views of 
policv, they would have at least temporized till Scindia had 
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recruited Ms shattered forces, and till his rival, who had retired 
beyond the Godavery, and seemed disinclined to take any decisive 
step, could be induced to join the confederacy. 

These hopes, though resting on plausible grounds, were not 
fulfilled. Scindia and Baghojee felt such a hatred and dread of 
British power, as not only suspended the strongest feelings of 
enmity between themselves, but impelled them to make precipitate 
efibrts against a treaty which appeared to render the Company 
supreme over Maharashtra. Yet the former, who, after his defeat, 
had retired to Burhanpoor, where he had reassembled a consider¬ 
able force, did not at first declare himselfi Being invited to 
accede to the treaty of Bassein and to share its advantages, he 
expressed an intention to comply, only wishing previously to cor¬ 
respond with, and obtain some explanations from the Peishwa. 
Afterwards he declined acceding, but declared he would do nothing 
to obstruct its execution. Alarm was naturally excited by his 
continuing posted at Burhanpoor, which could apparently have 
no other object but that of regaining his ascendency at Poonab ; 
wherefore Collins, stationed as Besident in his camp, again pressed 
upon him the acceptance of the treaty, though intimating that his 
refusal would not be considered as a ground of ofience. In that 
case, however, it was expected he would prove the absence of any 
hostile intention, by immediately recrossing the Nerbudda, to the 
north of which his own dominions lay. He made friendly pro¬ 
fessions, but urged that his present position was necessary to 
Watch and keep in check the movements of Holkar. The Marquis 
afterwards intimated to the Besident, that if this should appear to 
be the case, he would accept any cfher unequivocal proof of pacific 
dispositions; and he continued long to cherish the hope that this 
warrior would not venture any opposition without the concurrence 
of Holkar and the Bajah of Berar. He wrote both to him and the 
rajah, assuring them of being left secure and unmolested in the pos¬ 
session of their dominions; at the same time, in allusion to certain 
unfavourable reports, he warned them, that all attempts on the part 
of any state or power to obstruct the execution of the treaty of Bas- 
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Bein, would place them in a state of hostility with Britain. The rajal 
replied, disclaiming any hostile views; though a letter was at the 
same time communicated, which he had written to a chief, Azim- 
nl-Omrah, expressing his desire to meet Scindia, and concert 
measures with him for opposing the fulfilment of the said treaty. 
Although this intention was denied, and amicable professions con¬ 
tinued, yet the movements both of Scindia’s army and that of 
Berar entirely correspnded to it. The governor-general there¬ 
fore determined to place all his armies in such positions as might 
enable them to act with the utmost vigour, the moment it should 
be determined to strike the blow. General Wellesley from 5fy- 
sore, Colonel Stevenson from the Nizam’s capital of Hydrablp, 
and some regiments under Colonel Murray from Bombay, had 
been ordered to advance upon Poonab, and after re-establishing 
the Peishwa, to be ready if necessary to act against the turbulent 
Mahratta chiefs. Lord Lake, stationed with a large force at 
Cawnpore, on the Bengal frontier, had instructions, immediately 
on learning the commencement of hostilities, to advance. His 
objects were to conquer Soindia’s territories in Hindostan Proper, 
capture the Mogul capitals of Delhi and Agra, obtain possession 
of the emperor's person, and open a friendly communication with 
the Rajpoot chiefs. At the same time, detachments were to be 
sent against Cuttack, belonging to the Rajah of Berar, and firom 
Bombay against Baroach and the neighbouring coast of Guzerat. 
The success of these last expeditions would render the Company 
masters of the whole circuit of the Indian coast, and cut of all 
connexion between their European and native enemies. 

On the 9th of March 1803, Major-General Wellesley marched 
from his position at Hurryhur, and on the 12th entered the 
Mahratta territory. Colonel Stevenson, at the same time, broke 
up from Hydrabad with the subsidiary force of about 8000 men, 
and 16,000 troops furnished by the Nizam. On the IStb April 
the two divisions united at Aklooss, abotft seventy miles south¬ 
east of Poonah. Eolkar, on hearing of the approach of the Eng- 
Lsh, determined not to involve himself in hostile proceedings, but 
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early in April retreated to Chandore, a place 130 miles to the 
northward of Poonah,—^leaving Ammt Eao, whom he had invested 
with the dignity of Peishwa, with only a small detachment in that 
capital. Sir Arthur then judged it unnecessary to lead his whole 
army to a place where it could not without much difSculty procure 
subsistence; but being informed by Colonel Close that there was 
reason to apprehend Amrut Eao would set fire to the capital, 
where part of the family of the Peishwa still resided, he formed a 
select corps of cavalry, and advanced with such speed, that in 
thirty-two hours, on the 20th April, be reached Poonah, which 
Amrut had hastily quitted without attempting any violence. The 
English power being thus established in the Mahratta metropolis, 
tho sovereign was escorted from Bombay by the detachment under 
Colonel Murray, and resumed his seat on the musnud amid the 
congratulations of the British and native armies. 

General Wellesley now paused till he could ascertain the dis¬ 
position of the other Mahratta chiefs. Though great difficulty 
was found in procuring supplies and the means of transport, no 
aid was derived from the Peishwa, who was either unable, or, as 
was strongly suspected, disinclined to command the exertions of 
his subjects for this objpct. However, by his own activity and 
the assistance forwarded from Bombay, the English leader was at 
length enabled to put his troops in marching condition. 

As the conduct of the native rulers became daily more suspi¬ 
cious, the governor-general, to avoid the delays of communicating 
with Calcutta, invested his brother on the 26th June, not only 
with the supreme military command in the Mahratta terriipries, 
but with the decision of the qilbstion 'of peace or war. In the 
first capacity, indeed, he was still inferior to Lord Lake and 
General Stuart; but the former was on an entirely different line 
of operations, and the latter, it was understood, would not inter¬ 
fere. Sir Arthur hereupon instructed Colonel Collins urgently to 
demand from Scindia an explanation of his present menacing 
attitude, and to solicit his retirement into the interior of his own 
dominions. That chief gave the most positive assurances of a 
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pacific disposition, and even of an intention to acquiesce in tbe 
treaty of Bassein; but as, in conjunction with the Rajah of Berar, 
he still maintained his menacing posture, and was understood to 
be issuing orders to his officers to hold themselves in readiness to 
act on the shortest notice, it was jidged farther necessaiy to 
require that he and the rajah should withdraw their troops to 
their ordinary stations in the centre of their respective territories, 
while a corresponding movement should be made on the part of 
the British army. To this demand, Scindia replied, that he ex¬ 
pected in a few days to have an interview with the Rajah o^ 
Berar, when the Resident would be informed “ whether it should 
be peace or war.” This hmbiguous expression, so strongly indi¬ 
cative of the latter alternative, induced the general to advance to 
"VValkee, a strong post near Ahmednugger, whence he could with 
advantage commence military operations. 

On the 3d June, the rajah arrived, and had a meeting with 
Scindia, though the principal conference did not take place till the 
8th; and when the Resident, on the 12tb, demanded to know the 
result, he was met only by delays and subterfuges. The two 
princes acknowledged themselves to be in some respects dissatis¬ 
fied with the treaty of Bassein, but declared that their troops 
were in their own territory, without any hostile intention. They 
admitted, however, that they were intending to march towards the 
Nizam’s dominions; and from this and other circumstances, the 
general formed tbe decided opinion that they were determined 
upon war, and were only desirous of waiting till thoir preparations 
should be completed, and the negotiation which they bad opened 
with Holkar brought to a concliMion. Every delay, in feet, was 
in their favour. Colonel Collins was therefore instructed to de¬ 
mand, in a peremptory manner, that tbe Rajah of Berar should 
immediately retird to his capital of Nagpoor, and Scindia beyond 
the Nerbudda, provided the state of the rivers permitted; if not, at 
least to Burhanpoor. These remonstrances, seconded by a letter 
from General Wellesley, procured for the colonel an audience on 
tho 25th July; though he obtained nothing beyond shifts and 
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excuses till the 31st, when he threatened an immediate departure. 
He was then invited to the rajah’s tent, and a proposal was made 
that the allies should retire to Burhanpoor, fifty-eight miles in 
their rear, provided the En^sh commander would withdraw his 
troops to their usual statinR at Madras and Bombay. This 
arrangement, which would have left the Mahratta territory entirely 
at the disposal of the confederates, was at once rejected; and they 
at length offered to march bach to their respective capitals, pro¬ 
vided the British army should commence a retrograde movement 
on the very same day. This proposition was judged worthy of 
being transmitted to the general. The letter, however, purporting 
to convey it, on being delivered, was found to contain no such offer, 
but merely the first and rejected proposition. The Resident then 
concluding that the sole object of the allies was to gain time, at 
once quitted the camp, and the war immediately commenced. 

Sir A. Wellesley was at the head of 7000 infantry, 1900 
cavalry, with 5400 native horse, independently of the corps of 
Colonel Stevenson, which covered the Nixam's frontier. He now 
with characteristic promptitude marched upon Ahmednugger, and 
on the 8th August 1803 summoned that fortress, which was con¬ 
sidered one of the bulwarks of the Deccan. On the first day the 
town was stormed, and on the 10th a battery was opened against 
the fort, which on the 12th was evacuated by the garrison. He 
then proceeded to the city of Aurungahad. Meantime, however, 
the confederates with their numerous cavalry had passed Colonel 
Stevenson, and appeared resolved to cross the Godavery and make 
a rapid march against Hydrahad, the capital of the Nizam. jThe 
British general, however, by a ju<Ucious movement, obliged them 
to return northwards; but as the flying warfare, which they seemed 
incbned to pursue, would have been exceedingly harassing, he 
resolved to bring them, almost on any terms, to close combat. 
With this view, the two English corps marched separately, though 
at a short distance, along the two roads by which the enemy wai 
expected to pass. 

_ The general had arranged that Stevenson and himself should 
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onite on the 24th September, and in concert attack the enem; 
bat as it was reported that their cavalry had begun to move, h 
pushed forward to reconnoitre, or to prevent their manoeuvre. Hi 
information, which in that hostile country was extremely imperfect 
led him to suppose that they were |lsted at Bokerdun, twelve o 
fourteen miles distant; but after marching six miles, he discoverei 
their whole force, consisting of 38,000 cavalry, above 18,00( 
infantry, and about 100 pieces of artillery, drawn up on the plaii 
of Assaye. He could not now retreat without being pursueo 
under a great disadvantage by their immensely superior body ol 
horse, and without greatly dispiriting his followers. He deter¬ 
mined, therefore, notwithstanding the vast disparity in the number 
of his troops, to lead them directly on to the attack. Far from 
being struck with any apprehension, they exultingly exclaimed, 
“They cannot escape us I” As they advanced, however, the 
enemy’s artillery, the best organized part of their army, opened a 
most destructive fire, which greatly thinned their ranks. The 
general, being informed by one of the officers in command that 
his guns could not he got forward, o?ring to the number of men 
and bullocks that were disabled, said, “ Well, tell him to get on 
without them.’’ The British infantry continued to move forward 
in the face of this tremendous fire with a steady pace, and bore 
down all opposition. The Mahratta cavalry, meanwhile, on seeing 
the opposite ranks so much reduced, made a desperate attempt to 
break them; when they were encountered by a most gallant charge 
of the English horse, which soon compelled them to join their foot 
in rapid retreat. The victory seemed complete, when it was for 
a moment rendered doubtful oe4ng tQ„a very unexpected incident. 
By a stratagem not unexampled in the East, a considerable number 
of Indians had thrown themselves on the ground, and been passed 
as dead by the advancing troops; they now started up, seized some 
of the captured guns, and commenced a brisk fire from behind, 
under favour of which a few of the fleeing squadrons rallied. Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, however, with his usual presence of mind, 
detached several corps, by whom this alarming resurrection was 
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toon pat down; and the whole Indian host was forthwith in¬ 
volved in one promiscuous flight, leaving on the field 1200 
dead, with 98 pieces of artillery. The loss of the conquerors 
was very severe, an]onntin|r to 409 killed and 1622 wounded. 
Much of this was oocasioned'by the mistake of an officer who led 
his corps direct against the formidable battery at the vElage of 
Assaye, instead of attacking another quarter, which being carried 
would have caused that post to fall of itself. Scindia’s infantry 
fought better than Tippoo’s, and his ordnance was so superior that 
it could be used by the British, while that taken in Mysore was 
found quite worthless. 

Such was the battle of Assaye, which established the fame of 
the greatest commander of the age, and fixed the dominion of 
Britain over prostrate India. Yet his conduct on this occasion 
has been the subject of considerable controversy, and many con¬ 
sider that he led on his troops too daringly to an unequal combat. 
The panegyrists of the general, on the other hand, argue, that he 
availed himself of this apparent disadvantage as the only footing 
upon which the enemy could be induced to engage in regular 
battle. But this plea is refuted by one of his interesting letters 
to Sir Thomas Monro, where he disclaims any intention of acting 
separately from Colonel Stevenson, and admits himself to have 
been taken considerably by surprise when he discovered the whole 
Indian army assembled on the extensive plain. He judged, how¬ 
ever, that, under existing circumstances, he could not retreat with¬ 
out disastrous consequences. Sir Thomas, rather a severe military 
critic, observes, “ If there was anything wrong, it was in giving 
battle; but in the conduct of tlfe action, everything was right. 
General Wellesley gave every part of his army its full share; left 
no part of it unemployed; but supported, sometimes with cavalry, 
sometimes with in&ntiy, every point that was pressed at the very 
moment that it was most necessary.” In regard to the result, also, 
it has been said, that the enemy suffered so little of actual loss as 
to render the battle very indecisive. But besides the capture of 
their formidable artillery, and the extensive dispersion which in 
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undisciplined armies always follows defeat, it appears probable 
that this triumph, achieved by such a disparity of numbers, pro¬ 
duced a moral effect greater than would have arisen from a much 
more decisive victory gained under ordinary circumstances. There 
is something extremely sensitive in tie Indian mind, that is acted 
upon with extraordinary force by whatever is strange or unex¬ 
pected. Such displays of valour they never fail to exaggerate, 
attaching to them a mysterious efficacy which partakes deeply of 
the supernatural. It was on the field of Assaye that the spirit of 
India was vanquished; and Hindostan, after that fatal day, was 
viewed by its people as having passed into the hands of invincible 
conquerors. 

After this defeat Scindia proceeded to make separate overtures; 
but as they were presented at first through private and unac¬ 
credited channels, which he might afterwards disown, no pro¬ 
ceeding could be founded upon them. The commander-in-chief 
directed Colonel Stevenson to reduce the great city of Burhanpoor 
and the adjoining fort of Asseerghnr, which bore the reputation 
of being almost impregnable. The town yielded without opposi¬ 
tion, and the fort after a surprisingly short resistance. The 
Mahratta chief then sued for peace in earnest, and the terms of 
an armistice were arranged for all his territories south of the 
Nerbudda. The British general next led his army against Berar, 
and found the rajah with his troops on the Plains of Argaom, 
where, contrary to the convention, he was still supported by a 
strong body of Scindia’s cavalry. He attacked them without the 
slighf^est hesitation, and, after a contest less obstinate than at 
Assaye, gained a complete victt^y, taking 36 pieces of artillery, 
and losing only 46 killed and 308 wounded. Siege was then laid 
to Gawilghur, one of those hill-forts which are esteemed the bul¬ 
warks of India. It made a more vigorous defence than any of 
the other strongholds, end severe labour was required to plant the 
cannon on its steep sides; but in a very few days a breach was 
effected, and the outer wall was carried by storm. There remained 
still an inner rampart, which for some time defeated the efforts of 
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the assailants, till Captain Campbell (now Lieutenant-General Sir 
Colin), with a detachment of light troops, carried it by escalade, 
and opened the gate to the rest of the army. 

Sir Arthur could now have advanced upon the rajah’s capital, 
and completed the extinction of his power; but a vakeel had 
already arrived in his camp to solicit a conference preparatory to 
negotiation. This envoy endeavoured to prove that his master had 
never entertained any hostile intention; and after some unprofit¬ 
able discussion on this question, asked the terms on which peace 
might now be obtained. The British commander demanded the 
cession of the maritime district of Cuttack, which was desirable for 
completing the Company’s dominion over the eastern coast; also 
the surrender of a territory on the river Wurda, the authority 
over which had hithertoibeen inconveniently shared between the 
rajah and the nizam. Some further demands were made, but 
withdrawn; and the arrangements, being hastened by the fall of 
Gawilghur, were completed on the 16th, and the treaty signed at 
Deogbaun on the 17th December 1803. 

Meantime, the central regions of Hindostan were the theatre of 
events equally memorable. Scindia’s force there consisted almost 
exclusively of the large corps formed on the European model by 
'De Boigne, who, having returned to France, had, as we have 
already stated, been succeeded by Perron. These troops were 
considered very formidable, consisting of 16,000 or 17,000 
regular infantry, from 15,000 to 20,000 cavalry, a large body of 
irregulars, and a well-appointed train of artillery. General Lake, 
having been informed of the failure of the negotiation with their 
master, moved from Cawnpoor oa the 7th August 1803; on the 
28th he passed the frontier, and next day found the whole of 
Perron’s horse in a strong position near Coel, a town in the Doab. 
He presently led his troops to the attack; when the native army, 
deemed so efficient and well equipped, after a short random fire, 
retreated with such rapidity that the English could not overtake 
them. The next object was the fort of Alighnr, the main depfit of 
the enemy. It was a very strong place, surrounded with a eood 
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glacis, and a broad and deep ditch always filled with water. Il 
would have been unassailable had the entrance been confined t« 
a drawbridge; bnt a terrace had been imprudently formed for that 
purpose, over which Lake concluded his troops might force a pas¬ 
sage. Colonel Monson, who led the storming-party, soon pene¬ 
trated across the mound and over the breastwork; bnt the wall 
was so strongly guarded by spearmen, that he could not attempt 
escalade. A twelve^pounder was brought forward to burst open 
the gate; but before it could be pointed the soldiers remained 
exposed to a most galling fire, which severely wounded and dis¬ 
abled their leader himself. Major M‘Leod succeeded to the com¬ 
mand ; and, after the first gate had been forced open, poshed his 
way through a long and intricate passage and two successive gate¬ 
ways to a fourth, against which, however, the gun was employed 
without effect. The situation of the assailants would now have 
been serious, had not the major succeeded in forcing the wicket, 
and thus opening an entrance to his countrymen, who soon became 
masters of the place. 

It being understood that Perron was discontented with the ser¬ 
vice of Scindia, Lord Lake was authorized to make large offers 
on condition of his coming over to the English, and bringing his 
troops with him. In fact, abetter was received from him on the 
7th September, requesting to be allowed to repair with his fisimily, 
servants, and property, in safety to Lucknow, bnt without express¬ 
ing any disposition to detach his army from their allegiance. His 
request was readily granted; and he afterwards stated his deser¬ 
tion to have been occasioned by the appointment of another officer 
to supersede him in the command. 

After the capture of Alighur, Lake marched directly upon Delhi, 
the imperial capital, and the residence of him who still enjoyed 
the rank and t^itle of Great Mogul. He had advanced within view 
of its walls, when he discovered the army, organized under French 
command, drawn up in a strong position to defend its approaches. 
Though he had only 4500 men to oppose 19,000, yet he deter¬ 
mined to give battle without delay; but as the enemy could not 
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without difficulty and severe loss have been dislodged from their 
present ground, he used a feigned retreat as a stratagem to draw 
them from it This delicato manoeuvre was executed by the 
British troops with the most perfect order; and the enemy, ima¬ 
gining the flight real, quitted their intrenehments, and eagerly 
pursued. But no sooner were they fully drawn forth on the plain 
than Lord Lake faced about, and in a single charge drove them 
from the field, with the loss of three thousand in killed and 
wounded, as well as their whole train of artillery; 

The British general now entered Delhi without resistance. He 
immediately requested and obtained an audience of the sovereign, 
with whom a secret communication bad previously been opened. 
He beheld this unfortunate descendant of a long line of illustrious 
princes “ seated under a small tattered canopy, the remnant of 
his former state, his person emaciated by indigence and infirmities, 
ind his countenance disfigured with the loss of bis eyes, and 
narked with extreme old age and a settled melaneholy." He is 
lescribed as deeply sensible of the kindness of Lake, on whom he 
bestowed several titles, such as, “ the sword of the state, the hero 
of the land, the lord of the age, and the victorious in war.” All 
his adherents, and especially the inh^itants of Delhi, expressed 
delight on this occasion; and the journalists, in the language of 
oriental hyperbole, proclaimed that the emperor, through excess 
I of joy, had recovered his sight. Mr. Mill derides these rather 
pompons descriptions of the ‘‘ delivering ” of Shah Allum, as he 
was in fact merely transferred as a state-prisoner from one custody 
to another; yet, besides having suffered the most barbarous usjige 
from some of the native chiefs, he*had endured from all of them 
very great neglect. The French officers seem to have been in¬ 
clined to treat him with respect; but the funds obtained from 
Scindia for his support were exceedingly scanty. The English 
did not indeed restore any shadow of his former power; still they 
maintained him in comfort, and with some resemblance of the 
pomp by which the Mogul throne had been anciently suironnded. 
In return, they obtained for all their measures the sanction of ■ 
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name still venerated throughout the empire; in fact, they were 
thns virtually seated on the throne of India. 

The conquerors now marched upon Agra, the rival capital, which 
still possessed the advantage of being defended by a strong fort, 
occupied by a large body of troops. Anarchy, however, previdled 
in the garrison, and the ofScers, being chiefly of English extraction, 
had become objects of suspicion, and were thrown into confinement. 
At the same time seven battalions of Smndia's army, having been 
denied admittance, lest they should claim a share of the riches it 
contmned, still kept their post in the town and prinmpal mosque. 
It was considered necessary to begin by dislodging them, which 
was effected, though not without an obstiuate resistance; and the 
soldiers, to the amount of 2500, immediately transferred their 
services to the victors. The Mahratta leaders meanwhile resolved 
to propose a treaty of surrender; but as the time for its ratification 
approached, they suddenly recommenced firing. The trenchM 
were forthwith opened, and a breach being effected on the 17 th 
October 1803, the enemy capitulated the same evening, stipulating 
only for the- safety of their persons and private property. The 
treasure found here, amounting to no less than £280,000, was 
divided among the troops as prize-money. 

There remained still iiAhe field a corps composed of troops 
detached from the Deccan, reinforced by fugitives from the dif¬ 
ferent armies. General Lake hastened in pursuit of this force; 
and, considering it only as a collection of runaways deserted by 
their officers, little apprehended that he was about to encounter 
the most obstinate resistance he had sustained during the whole 
campaign. This body, consisting of 9000 foot, 6000 horse, and 
a numerous train of artillery, were rapidly retreating, when, on 
the let November, he overtook them with his cavalry alone, and 
determined, by an immediate attack, to prevent their escape. The 
enemy, however, having their motions concealed by a doud of 
dust, speedily threw themselves Into an advantageous position at 
Laswarrig, which they strengthened by cutting the embankment 
of a reservoir in their front. The dragoons were led on, and had 
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guned some advantages, when they sufiered so severely by the 
fire fitnn a ntunher well-Berved gnns, that it was judged neces¬ 
sary to withdraw them, and^wait till the infantry should come up. 
That force accordingly advanced; but the 76 th regiment and a 
few companies of sepoys, having arrived earlier than the others, 
were exposed to so destructive a fire, that the general deemed it 
his wisest as well as safest plan to lead singly to the charge “this 
handful of heroes.” They accordingly carried all before them, 
though with severe loss; and when the Mahratta cavalry at¬ 
tempted to break thw thinned ranks, the British horse trium¬ 
phantly repelled the charge. The remamder of the foot soon 
appeared, and, after a desperate stand, the enemy, for the most 
part, were either destroyed or made prisoners. In short, by this 
brilliant success, the enrire army, formed and disciplined under 
Sdndia by British officers, and considered the finest possessed by 
any native power, was completely annihilated. 

Besides these achievements, the expeffidons detached under 
Colonel Woodington into Gnzerat, under Colonel Ha^nrt into 
Cuttack, and under Colonel Powell into Bundelcnnd, were all 
conducted with the most favourable results; though we have al¬ 
ready hinted our doubts whether these troops might not have been 
more advantageously employed in str^gthening the armies in the 
prineipal seat of war, and rendering the success there more prompt 
and decisive. 

Sdndia, thus vanquished at every point, deserted by the Rajah 
of Berar, and seeing his finest levies destroyed, felt the necessity 
of rdinqnishing those expedients by which, till now, he had hoped 
to avert the necessity of a humiliating peace. On the 30th De¬ 
cember 1803, a treaty was signed in General Wellesley's eamp, 
by which he ceded the Doab, or territory between the Ganges 
and the Jumna, with considerable provinces beyond the latter 
river; surrendering thereby to the British dominion Delhi and 
AgrsL, the two capitals of the Great Mogul, and with them the 
poson of the nominal emperor. He sacrificed also Baroach, vrith 
the rest of his maritime territory in Guzeiat; while on the south 
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Le yielded Alftnednngger to the Peishwa, and some extensive dig- 
triets to the Nizam. But he regained the other places conquered 
from him in'the course of the war. JPinally, pressing offers were 
made to him of a treaty on the same terms as that concluded with 
the Peishwa, by which he should admit into his territory a sub¬ 
sidiary force that would relieve him to a great extent from the 
cares of government; but this courtesy was for the present posi¬ 
tively declined. 

Meantime Holkar, while witnessing the downfal of the other 
members of the Mahratta confederacy, had maintained a very un¬ 
certain and equivocal position. At first he gave them ground to 
suppose that he would join their league; but on the actual com¬ 
mencement of hostilities ho remained inactive, and seemed to watch 
the opportunity when the other powers should have exhausted 
themselves by mutual conflict, to throw himself in and secure a 
preponderance. He was struck with consternation at the victori¬ 
ous career of the English, who proceeded with such rapid steps, that 
before he could come to any decision they had completely realized 
their object. He seems then to have shown some disposition to 
take advantage of the reduced state of Scindia, and to strengthen 
himself at his expense. That prince at least was so mnch alarmed, 
that he accepted the offer made by the Company of a subsidiary 
force of 6000 men, to be stationed, however, only on his frontier, 
while their maintenance was to be defrayed out of the districts 
already ceded. Holkar, seeing himself thus completely hemmed 
in, and all his schemes of conquest about to be checked by the 
British, seems to have hastily determined to plunge into a contest 
with them. He threatened tite territory of their ally the Rajah 
of Jyenagur; he made extravagant and even insulting demands ; 
and in a letter to Sir A. 'Wellesley, he said, “ Conptries of many 
hundred coss shall be overrun and plundered; Lord Lake shall 
not have leisure to breathe for a moment; and calamities will £sll 
on lacks of human beings in continual war by the attacks of my 
army, which overwhelms like the waves of the sea.” At the same 
time he earnestly invited Scindia, and the other princes who re- 
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Hiained still independent, to unite against the English as a com¬ 
mon enemy. 

The governor-general, i^jjboming to the resolution of opening 
the campaign against Holkar, considered it necessary not merely 
to reduce and limit, but altogether to extirpate a power whose 
existence seemed incompatible with the repose and security of all 
the other states. To display, however, the disinterested views of 
the Company, it was determined not to retain any part of the 
conquered territory, but to distribute it among those chiefs who 
adhered even formally to her alliance. Scindia was to receive 
the largest share, provided he gave cordial aid in overthrowing 
the pretensions of his rival. 

Holkar, however, was by no means a contemptible adversary. 
His cavalry, swelled by tbe wreck of the other defeated armies, 
and by numerous adventurers, amounted to 60,000, to which 
were added 15,000 well-disciplined infantry and 192 pieces of 
artillery. General Wellesley was unable to advance in conse¬ 
quence of a famine which prevailed in the Deccan; and Lake, 
after reducing the fort of Eampoora, left Colonel Monson, with 
five battalions and 3000 horsemen, to watch the enemy’s move¬ 
ments. The prudence of this arrangement may be questioned. 
Holkar, who was a second Hyder for desultory warfare, succeeded 
in bringing his whole force to act against this single detachment; 
yet it has been supposed, that, had Monson promptly led his men 
to the charge, he might have encountered with success the large 
undisciplined host opposed to him. But he resolved upon retreat, 
a movement always disastrons before Mahratta forces, whijh of 
all others are the most rapid aild vindictive pursuers. Every¬ 
thing, besides, combined to render his march unfortunate; the 
swelling of the rivers, the inundated and swampy plains, the 
scarcity of provisions, the desertion or hostility of the native 
troops, among whom was a strong party belonging to Scindia. 
These last, in the hour of distress, turned their arms against the 
British, whom they had undertaken to assist. The detachment, 
indeed, did not forfeit their honour, having triumphantly repulsed 
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ereiy attack; bnt thej lost all their artilleiy and baggage; many 
of the aick, the exhansted, and the wounded, were left behind, and 
cut to pieeea; and when, on the Slafg^ngnst 1804, they reached 
Agra, most of the regiments were in a state of total disorgani- 
aation. 

Holkar anvanced npon Mnttra and took possession of it; but 
General Lake now proceeded with the ntmost expedition from 
Cawnpoor, and haring assembled his forces at Secnndra, marched 
against the Mahratta army, which at once relinquished its posi¬ 
tion. The Indian chie^ howerer, contrived, by alternately ad¬ 
vancing and retreating with his cavalry, to occupy the attention 
of the British commander; while his infantry, by a rapid move¬ 
ment, succeeded in reaching Delhi, which they immediately 
invested on the 8th October. The city, ten miles in circum¬ 
ference, with a rmnona wall, was guarded only by a small body, 
of sepoys. Lieutenant-Colonels Ochterlony and Burn, howerer, 
led on these troops with such spirit and judgment, that all the 
enemy’s attacks were repulsed, and after seven days of persevering 
edbrts, they were obliged to raise the siege. 

Lake, on receiving intelligence of the danger of Delhi, hastened 
to that capital, which he reached on the 17 th October. Learning 
there that Holkar with his cavalry had begun a course of devasta¬ 
tion along the Doab, he set out in pursuit of him. He sent at 
the same time his infantry, under General Fraser, to attack that 
of the enemy now stationed at Deeg, a strong fort belonging to 
the Rajah of Bhnrtpore, who, on seeing the scale of fortune turn 
against the English, had embraced the opposite interest. Fraser 
found them on the 13th, skilfully intrenched under the stronghold 
just named, their front covered by a morass, and their left by a 
fortified village. The battle which followed was a repetition of 
the nsnal scene; the English rushing on in the face of a destruc¬ 
tive cannonade, and suffering severely till they came to close 
quarters, then charging with the bayonet, and carrying aU before 
them. Here there were snccesaive lines of guns, which it was 
neoessaiy to capture by repeated assaults. The general, a very 
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gallant officer, received a wound that obliged him to quit the field, 
and afterwards proved mortal; the victory was completed by 
Colonel Monson. This a^n, like that of Assaye, was distin¬ 
guished by a stratagem on the part of the Indian cavalry. 
Wheeling round and recovering several of the first line of gnns, 
they turned them on the English rear; but they were soon chased 
off the field by twenty-eight men of the 76th, headed by Captain 
Norford, who, however, lost his life in the performance of this 
memorable exploit. At length the enemy were driven to the 
walls of the fort, with the loss of the greater part of their artillery, 
among which Monson recognised a portion of that lost during his 
late unfortunate retreat. 

Meantime the gallant Lake was in hot pursuit of the Mahratta 
chief; following him at the rate of twenty-three miles a-day; and 
at length, by marching fifty-three miles in twenty-four hours, he 
came up with him on the 17th November, encamped under the 
walls of Furmckabad. The Indian horse, which never could 
stand a charge in the field, were routed, 8000 cut to pieces, and 
the rest saved only by the rapidity of their flight. Holkar then 
proceeded towards Deeg to join the remains of his infantry; and 
the British general arriving at that fortress on the 1st December, 
determined immediately to undertake the siege. Ten days, how¬ 
ever, elapsed before the battering-train could he brought from 
Agra, and thirteen days more before a breach could be effected in 
a detached work which commanded the approach. It was then 
carried by storm on the night of the 23d, and the enemy were so 
struck by the daring intrepidity of the assailants, that, in •the 
course of the two following days, ^hey evacuated both the town 
and fort, and retreated towards Bhurtpore. 

Holkar was now about to sustain a complete reverse of fortune. 
While the strength of his army was broken by recent defeats, his 
dominions, whence he might have drawn recruits and resources, 
had &llen into the enemy’s possession. Colonel Wallaoe from 
the Deccan had reduced Ghandore and the other strongholds in 
that quarter, while Colonel Murray from Guzerat, having overrun 
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nearly the whole of Malwa, and entered Indore the capital, was 
already preparing to intercept his retreat. The only point of 
resistance was Bhurtpore, the rajah «f which still adhered to his 
alliance; and the redaction of that city was therefore considered 
necessary to complete the triumph over this turbulent chieftain. 
At first sight, the place did not present a very formidable aspect 
to an army before which many of the mightiest bulwarks of India 
had fallen. It was encircled by none of those rugged steeps 
which guarded the approach to Gwalior and Asseerghur. The 
only works were a lofty mud-wall and a broad ditch not easily 
fordable; and the very extent of its walls, which embraced a 
circumference of six or eight miles, increased the difficulty of 
protecting them. But the rajah applied himself to its defence 
with the utmost skill and resolution : the kingdom of the Mah- 
rattas, he observed, was in their saddle; his was within his 
ramparts. Hitherto, in general, the reduction even of the 
strongest forts had proceeded in a sure and regular course; the 
trenches were opened, a storming-party was selected, who forced 
their way with greater or smaller loss, and were masters of the 
place. But the defenders of Bhurtpore not only fought with the 
most daring valour, but called into action means of defence and 
annoyance which our people had never elsewhere encountered, 
and for which they were wholly unprepared. They rendered the 
breach impracticable, by raising behind it stockades and other 
bulwarks; they made the ditch unfordable, by damming up the 
waters; and daring the assault, logs of wood, pots filled with 
eombustibles, and burning cotton-bales steeped in oil, were thrown 
down upon the soldiers. In ihort, the British were repulsed in 
four successive attempts, sustaining in killed and wounded a loss 
of 3203,—greater than had occurred in any two battles during 
this obstinately disputed campaign. Even their glory was some¬ 
what tarnished. The 76th, hitherto the bravest among the brave 
and the foremost in every triumph, along with the 75th, refused 
on one occasion to follow their officers, after the 12th Bengal 
sepoys had planted the colours on the top of the rampart. Being 
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bitterly reproached by General Lake for having thus caused the 
failure of the assault, they were overpowered with shame, and 
entreated to be led to a last attack, in which they displayed a 
desperate but nseless valonr. 

It was now necessary to intermit the operations of the siege in 
order to repair the losses sustained, and to bring forward more 
adequate means of attack. The rajah, however, apprehensive of 
the final issue, and seeing that certain ruin must accompany the 
fall of his capital, made very advantageous overtures, including 
the payment of twenty lacks of rupees as the price of peace; 
while, on the other hand, the situation of afiairs was such as 
induced the English general, on the 10th April, to embrace the 
conditions, and even to promise, in case of a steady adherence to 
treaty, the restoration of the fortress of Deeg. 

Holkar, during the siege, had made several exertions to inter¬ 
rupt or retard it by movements with his cavalry. He partly suc¬ 
ceeded ; but a large body of his men uqder Ameer Khan was 
entirely defeated, and some smaller detachments suffered so 
severely, that at length they fled at the mere sight of their anta¬ 
gonists. This chief, therefore, after being deserted by the Eajah 
of Bhurtpore, was reduced almost to the condition of a fugitive; 
and his situation seemed altogether desperate, when relief came 
from an unexpected quarter. 

Scindia, who had been strongly affected on witnessing the com¬ 
mencement of the war by Holkar, and the brilliant successes with 
which he had opened the campaign, evidently cherished the idea 
of seizing this opportunity to retrieve his own fortunes; but the 
indecisive character of Indian Councils caused him to advance 
towards his object only by tardy and circuitous steps. He began 
by raising his demands upon the British; he marched his troops 
towards their frontier, and when remonstrated with, delayed upon 
various pretexts to withdraw them. At length, when Holkar, 
after the peace made by the Bhurtpore rajah, was retreating in a 
shattered and reduced condition, he received him into hia camp; 
having already committed the almost unprecedented outrage of 
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plundering the abode and seizing the person of the British 
Uesident. 

Lord Lake, as the rainj season now approached, could not 
immediately follow the two hostile chie& into the heart of their 
territories. Their power, however, was so completely broken, that 
he entertained no doubt of soon reducing them to anbmission; but 
at this crisis the whole system of our polity respecting India 
underwent an important change. 

The vast scheme of conquest and subsidiary alliance, by which 
Marquis Wellesley had studied to place this great eastern empire 
under British control, had excited in the mother country a very 
deep sensation. The public were, to a certain degree, dazzled 
with its splendid success; yet a numerous body of politicians 
exclaimed that this course was contrary to all true principles of 
policy,—that it formed an interminable system of war,—that the 
Company, in seating themselves upon the throne of the Mogul, 
and endeavouring to- effect the conquest of all Hindostan, had 
entirely relinquished the basis on which th^y had uniformly pro¬ 
fessed to act. The contest with Holkar, breaking out with so 
formidable an aspect after all the others had dosed, gave rise to 
painful feelings as to the endless duration of Indian hostility. 
The Directors, strongly influenced by public opinion, and struck 
by the enormous expenditure in which the campaign had already 
involved them, determined to change entirely the system on which 
their affairs were conducted. Accordingly, in place of the Mar¬ 
quis Wellesley, who, with or without reason, had acquired the 
repqtation of a war-governor, they substituted the Marquis Corn¬ 
wallis. This nobleman had not, indeed, while in power, pursued 
a course materially different; yet his character was generally 
esteemed moderate and conciliatory, and he was understood to 
dbapprove of the extent to which conquest had now been carried. 
His instructions were to proceed on principles every way opposite 
to those of his predecessor,—to conclude peace almost at any 
price,—to form a defensive line beyond which English interferenee 
was not to extend; and to allow the native powers to treat and 
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to fight with each other as if situated at the extremity of the 
globe. 

The Cdurta of Directors and Proprietors voted thanks to the 
Marqnis Wellesley for his zeal, vigour, activity, and ability, to 
which they attributed in a great measure the brilliant snccesses 
which had crowned the British arms. They qualified the vote, 
however, by stating, that it was “ without entering at present into 
the origin and policy of that war,” This reservation was deeply 
felt by the marquis, who intimated that, while the votes of thanks 
to the commanders had been communicated in general orders to 
the ar||y, and in an extraordinary gazette, he considered it his 
doty to forego the gratification of publishing his own. These 
expressions would, he thought, convey a universal impression of 
doubt and uncertainty respecting all the recent arrangements, and 
the permanency of all treaties with the native powers. He pressed 
the question home upon the courts, by observing, “ the general 
&me of your equity and magnanimity precludes any supposition, 
that in condemning the justice of our cause, you would retain the 
fhiits of our success.” 

Admitting that the policy of Marqnis Wellesley was not quite 
so pacific as his friends contended, it was very doubtful how far 
it could now with safety, or even with justice, be thus abruptly 
relinquished. A great power can seldom be justified in withdraw¬ 
ing from all concern in the contests of its neighbours, from en¬ 
deavouring to protect the weak against the strong, and thereby 
preventing any one of them from acquiring a decided preponder¬ 
ance. It was perhaps chimerical to suppose that the principal 
native chiefs would cultivate ha^ts of sincere peace, or entertain 
a solid attachment for the British government. They were for 
the most part usurpers, who had started up amid the ruins of one 
great empire; each seeking to aggrandize himself at the expense 
of the rest, and viewing undivided dominion as a prize at which 
he might aim. They had all, however, through the interposition 
of the Company, seen their aspiring views checked or baffled, their 
armies vanquished, and some of the brightest jewels plucked from 
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their diadems. There could be little doubt, therefore, that when 
left to themselTes there would be a struggle for the masterj; and 
that either by him who should succeed in this object, or by a 
league of aU united, an effort would be made to overthrow the 
ascendency of England, and to regain the possessions which she 
had wrested from them. According to the advocates of the Wel¬ 
lesley policy, the system pursued by that nobleman was so far 
advanced towards maturity that only one effort, of easy and 
assured success, was necessary to place all India in a state of 
tranquillity, and to keep down those discordant elements which 
would otherwise lay waste the country itself. By stopp^g short 
at this point, great part of the empire was involved in calamity 
and disorder, and the foundation laid for another expensive and 
even perilous struggle. 

Lord Wellesley, owing to the state of his health, had announced 
the necessity of returning to Europe ns soon as the contest with 
Scindia and the Eajah of Berar should have been brought to a 
termination. On learning, however, the rupture with Holkar, he 
intimated his willingness to remain, and bring it also to a close: 
but the views of the government at home were different. On the 
30th July 1805, Marquis Cornwallis arrived at Calcutta; where, 
learning that the war was still going on, he determined to proceed 
immediately into the upper provinces, and make personal inquiry 
into the state of affairs. In his zeal for the public service, how¬ 
ever, and to fulfil the anxious wish of his countrymen, he had 
undertaken this duty at a period when his age and infirmities 
rendered him very unequal to its performance. Under the fatigue 
of the voyage his illness daily increased, till on reaching the vil¬ 
lage of Gazipoor on the Ganges, he was obliged to land, and after 
lingering some time, died on the 5th of October. Having been 
unable to reach his destination, while his mind as well as body 
ware impaired by indisposition, he had been little able to receive 
or consider any fresh information. His place was supplied by 
Sir George Barlow, the senior member of the supreme council, 
who had reached that station through various gradations of ser- 
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vice, which he had filled with ability and distinction. Regarding 
with the deepest respect the views of his predecessor, considering 
them as snpported by the government at home, and compelled by 
the exhausted state of the public treasury, which threatened to 
bring ail the affairs of government to a stand-still, and even to 
move our own troops to lay down their arms, he refused to listen 
to any arguments, or admit any of the modifications suggested by 
Lord Lake. 

That commander, although he disapproved of the new system, 
finding it was firmly established by the supreme power, judiciously 
sought to carry it into effect on the most advantageous footing. 
He managed, with great address, to draw the first overtures from 
Scindia; and as it had been determined to yield all the points in 
dispute, no difficulty was found in the conclusion of a treaty on 
the 23d November 1805. The Mahratta leader obtained the 
highly important fortress of Gwalior, which he made his residence 
and capital; the Chumhul was fixed as the boundary between his 
possessions and those of the British, who agreed to dissolve their 
aUiance with the Rajpoot princes and others whom he claimed as 
tributaries. This last measure was in accordance with the new 
political system; yet in the case of the Rajahs of Boondee and 
Jyepore, who on the ground of this connection had performed 
important services, it was considered scarcely compatible with 
national faith. 

Holkar, after being deserted by his ally, retreated with the 
wrecks of his army into the western provinces to seek refuge 
among the Seiks. They refused to receive him; and, being cjosely 
pursued by Lord Lake, he must tave been reduced to extremities 
had he not been saved by the new policy which the military com¬ 
manders were compelled to observe. No sooner did he ask for 
peace than it was granted, on terms so advantageous as allowed 
him to regain almost aU that he had lost during the war. 

Amid this general dissolution of defensive alliances, those formed 
on the great scale with the Nizam and the Peishwa necessarily 
came under consideration. The connexion with the latter, founded 
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on the treaty of Basseio, and out of which the late war had arisen, 
was described by the Company as one which they were desirous 
to relinquish. Yet even Sir George Barlow, when he came to 
consider the proposed measures, could not but view them as 
fraught with extreme peril. To dissolve the alliance with these 
potentates, and to withdraw the troops by which they were at pre¬ 
sent overawed, would have been to relieve the greater part of the 
powers of India from British control, while they were still ani¬ 
mated by the most hostile feelings towai:ds her; it would, in fact, 
have been to lay the foundation of a future confederacy for her 
downial. The Feishwa, likewise, notwithstanding his general 
aversion to the English, had motives, connected with the internal 
state of his dominions, which made him desirous, for the present 
at least, to claim on that ground the fulfilment of the treaty of 
Bassein. 

Sir George Barlow was succeeded in 1807 by Lord Minto, a 
prudent and intelligent nobleman, who endeavoured in his general 
system to maintain the pacific policy recommended by the Com¬ 
pany, without shrinking from vigorous and even hostile demonstra¬ 
tions, when the conduct of the native powers appeared to render 
these necessary. The great states during his administration 
retained their position nearly unaltered; but animosities con¬ 
tinued to ferment, which were destined to burst into a violent 
tempest, and to involve India afresh in a songuinai^ war. 
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CHAPTEB XV. 

FINDARBRE WAR—CONQUEST OF TBB VABBAITAS, ETC. 

Pro^reiB of tbe PLodorreea^Tbelr Ghaivcter--Ameer Ehu —Amngemezite irith ^ 
PeUhira—Trimbnckjee—He Knrdere tbe Guzerat Hliilster'->Ii delivered op to the 
£DgIl8ta~<£scapee—Conceaslons required .from the Felabwa—Uorqnls of Hastizigs arriree 
!n India—Bnptore with Nepanl—Death of General Gillespie—Saoceaeei of OchterlonF— 
Negotiations—Renewal of the War—Hnal Treaty—Alliance formed with Beraz^Irmp> 
Hons of the Ptndairees—Opening of tbe Campaign against them—Treaties with Sdndia 
and Ameer Khan—Tbe Cholera attachs the Grand Army—Rise and Dlffoslon of that 
Malady In India—Alarming Accosnta from Poenab—Operatlozui against the Pindarrees— 
The Adherents of Holkar Join them—Battle of Uehldpoor—Treaty—Final Catastrophe of 
the PlDdarrce Chleft—Movements of the Pdihwa—He attacks the English—His B^olse 
and continued Flight—Repented Defeats—Surrender—Intrignee at Nagpore—The Rajah 
attacks the English—Issue of the Contest—His Escape—Contest with Bhnrtpore—Dlstorb* 
ances in Bengal and the Ctrears—Campaign against Coorg—Troubles at Gwalior—Jond- 
pore—Jeypore—Lord Bentinck succeeded by Lord Auckland—Contest with Goomsoor— 
Succession of Onde—Cbor^ against the Be^ah—EJs DepoaiUon—Disensslons on the inh* 
Ject—Local Disturbances in India. 

In the aspect which India at this period exhibited, the most 
remarkable feature consisted in the marauding habits of the 
people bj whom so large a portion of it was occupied. A new 
power which rose without any basis to rest upon, without country 
or territory to claim for its own, and without any regular place in 
the political system, was chiefly supported by the roving tribes 
named Pindarrees, who carried to an extreme all the predatory 
usages characteristic of Mahrattas. The latter, indeed, regarded 
plunder as an essential part of their policy; still they had a country 
and a home to which they were fondly attached; and they had 
regular occupations which they fBlIowed in the intervals, uncon¬ 
nected with their more violent pursuits. Their chiefs aimed not 
merely to enrich themselves by booty, but also to attain political 
power. The Pindarrees, on. the contrary, were nothing more than 
robbers, elevated by their number into armies; and their boast 
was, not that they were able to encounter disciplined troops, but 
that they could elude them. If overtaken or surprised, the point 
of hononr was, who should flee the most swiftly. No barrier 
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arreated them; they penetrated the closest chain of military post*, 
finding a way even between the divisions of an army drawn np to 
oppose them; they desolated the countries in the rear; after which, 
making an immense circuit, they returned home by a different 
route. Their aim was, not to possess a district, but to sweep 
away all that was in it Obliged to pass with a celerity almost 
preternatural, and to employ expeditious modes of extracting 
treasure, they inflicted the most merciless tortures to compel the 
owners to yield np their concealed hoards. Eedhot irons were 
applied to the soles of the feet; oil was thrown on the clothes, 
and inflamed; the head was tied into a bag filled with hot ashes 
and dust. The proudest exploit of a Pindarree was to steal a 
horse; and this operation was conducted with a dexterity which 
might put to shame the most skilful of their fraternity in Europa 
They could carry one off from amid a crowded camp: stretched on 
their bellies they crept to the spot, and lay concealed till a favour¬ 
able moment, when they cut the cords, mounted, and galloped off 
among the bushes with a rapidity that defied pursuit. When an 
enemy was distant, they divided into small parties, moving in a 
circular direction, so as to sweep the whole country. Their num¬ 
bers were continually augmented by disbanded soldiers, and by 
persons of idle and desperate character. The leaders annually 
raised their standard on the northern bank of the Nerbudda at 
the termination of the rains, that they might be ready, as soon as 
the rivers should become fordable, to commence a general move¬ 
ment. 

The Patan and other Mohammedan troops, who, in the wreck 
of all the thrones occupied by Ifaeir countrymen, had no longer a 
sovereign in whose service to fight, afforded another source whence 
predatory squadrons were formed and recruited. Most of them 
rallied round Ameer Khan, a bold and enterprising chief, who in 
the late war had fought under the banner of Holkar. He still 
retained his allegiance to that house, and attempted to direct its 
councils; but his maiq object was, with his chosen band of about 
12,000 horse and 200 pieces of artillery, to overawe and extort 
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contributions from the Rajpoot and other petty states in this part 
of India. Though equally destitute of fixed possessions, and as 
much devoted to plunder as the Pindarrees, he acted more syste¬ 
matically, and aimed at the attainment of political influence; yet, 
in Sir John Malcolm’s opinion, the Mohammedans, from their 
tendency to sink into indolence and luxury, are less to be dreaded 
than the Hindoos, who, though they yield for the moment, pursue 
their object, on the whole, with unwearied perseverance. 

Though Ameer Khan formed a power distinct from the Pindar- 
rees, he easily attracted large bodies of them to any enterprise 
that promised to gratify their appetite for plunder. Such was 
the expedition which, in 1809, he undertook against Berar, then 
governed by an effeminate, nnwarlike sovereign; and he would 
have succeeded in subverting that monarchy, had not Lord Minto 
wisely departed from his strictly defensive system. A strong , 
detachment under Colonel Close was despatched into the territory 
of Nagpore, which, it was notified to Ameer, was under British 
protection. That adventurer made a blustering and indignant 
reply, but was soon, by a variety of circumstances, compelled to 
retreat ibto Malwa; and the governor-general, on farther consi¬ 
deration, gave -up the design which he had once entertained, of 
finally crushing him. 

The arrangements with the Peishwa, meantime, proceeded also 
in a very unsatisfactory manner. That prince began, indeed, by 
courting the English, and even soliciting the continuance of their 
subsidiary force in his territory; but his object was to regain the 
control which he had almost entirely lost over his own dominions. 
Besides the provinces possessed b/Scindia and other independent 
princes, numerous districts, especially in the south, had been par¬ 
celled out into jaghires, which, like the European fiefs in the 
Middle Ages, were held on the mere tenure of homage and mili¬ 
tary service. To make the resemblance more complete, the jag- 
hirdars, during the recent period of public confusion, had secured 
for themselves a condition of almost complete independence. The 
Company felt considerable difficulty when importuned fim aid 
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against these chiefs, with many of whom, daring the late exigen* 
cies, they had fomed an alliance; notwithstanding, they agreed 
to enforce over them the authority of the Peishwa, not as an abso' 
Inte sovereign, bnt as their liege lord. As these prond dependants, 
however, were little inclined to own even this imperfect obligation, 
they imposed on their head the frequent necessity of calling npon 
his allies to support his claims, and of declaring their possessions 
forfeited. Thus, in a few years, principally through the aid or 
fear of our countrymen, he had reduced most of these retainers, 
and enriched his treasury by extensive confiscation. Having 
completely recovered his power and provided the necessaiy funds, 
he resolved at once to shake off also the British yoke, and to re¬ 
establish his influence over the great feudatories of the Mahratta 
state. For this purpose he availed himself of the services of 
Trimbuckjee Daioglia, a bold, able, but very dissolute minister, 
raised from the lowest ranks, and entirely devoted to his master’s 
purposes. The British Besident from the first viewed with um¬ 
brage the elevation of this personage, and was soon brought into 
direct collision with him. The Peishwa, among his other plans 
of aggrandizement, had revived' certain ancient claims on the 
Oiitckwar or sovereign of Guzerat, with whom also the Company 
had formed a subsidiary alliance. As the negotiations on this sub¬ 
ject became extremely intricate, it was agreed that Gungadhnr 
Sastree, the prime minuter of that state, should repair to the court 
of Poonah, and endeavour to place them on an intelligible basis; 
having, however, previously obtained a safe conduct from the 
English. From being supposed favourable to our interests, as 
well as from some personal tanses, he incurred the enmity of 
Trimbuckjee and the Pwshwa; and to gratify their revenge, they 
prevailed npon him to accompany them to Punderpoor, where a 
religious festival of peculiar solemnity was to be celebrated. 
After their arrival Gungadhnr, though indisposed, was induced 
to repair to the temple with a few unarmed attendants. On the 
way certain persons were heard asking in a whispering tone which 
was the Sastree; to this it was answered that it was he who wore 
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the necklace; but the question, it was imagined, was prompted by 
mere curiosity. The minister, having performed his devotions, 
was returning with a diminished escort, when several men, with 
long twisted cloths used for the purpose, called aloud to clear the 
way; and the Sastree being thus left alone, they rushed upon him 
with drawn swords, and quickly pierced him with numerous wounds. 
Everything conspired to render it manifest that Trimbuckjee was 
the author of this daring crime; for the assassins, who had left 
him in the temple, were seen running back with naked weapons. 
On the most trivial pretexts, however, he declined to submit to 
any formal investigation. In short, the inquiries of Mr. Elphin* 
stone, the Resident, left no room to doubt that he was the direct 
instigator of the murder, and had obtained the full consent oJ 
Bajee Rao to its perpetration. 

The British minister, on this emergency, detennked to adopt 
the most decisive measures, and, with the view of giving effect to 
the negotiation, ordered the auxiliary force to approach nearer to 
Poonah. The Peishwa, evidently apprehensive of being personally 
charged with the deed, evaded, on various grounds, all communi¬ 
cation on the subject. At length two persons in his confidence 
waited on the Resident, apparently with a view to sound his inten¬ 
tions. Mr. Elphinstone allowed them to understand that there 
was no design of fixing the crime upon the Peishwa; indeed, 
when he made any allusion to the rumour of Bajee’s guilt, it was 
with the air of entire disbelief, and only to show the necessity of 
his disproving it by bringing the real offender to justice. It was 
demanded that Trimbuckjee, who jras openly charged with fhe 
murder, should, with his two principal accomplices, be placed in 
close confinement to await a full investigation. The prince studi¬ 
ously employed every expedient to save his favourite; sometimes 
endeavouring to justify him, and at other times declaring it beyond 
his power to effect his arrest. The suspicion thus afforded of a 
determination to screen the offender, induced the Resident, with 
the concnrrence of the governor-general, to demand that he should 
be delivered into British custody. This proposal was of course 
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Still moTe revolting to the Peishwa, who began to augment his 
troops; and it was understood that he was on the point of making 
common cause with hia minister,—^to flee with him from the 
eapital, and endeavour to raise the Mahrattas against the Com¬ 
pany. Mr. Elpb instone then considered it indispensable to order 
the subsidiary force to march upon Poonab; but Bajee Rao, when 
he saw the sword about to be drawn, lost courage, and Trimbuckjee 
was delivered into the hands of the English. This they esteemed 
an important triumph, having long foreseen that they must ulti¬ 
mately come to a rupture with this person, who had shown a 
disposition the most evidently hostile; yet to have driven him 
from power, merely because he supported his master's interests 
and opposed a foreign influence, would have been extremely odious 
in the eyes of the nation. But the crime with which he stood 
charged, beUig aggravated in the view of the natives by every 
possible circumstance, as having been committed on a Bramin of 
high sanctity, and within the precincts of one of their holiest 
shrines, threw a great degree of popularity on the vigorous steps 
taken by the Resident for its punishment. 

Our countrymen conducted their prisoner to the strong fortress 
of Tannah in the island of Salsette, and watched him so narrowly 
that they did not admit a single native into the guard. But this 
excessive precaution was perhaps the very circumstance which 
defeated their object. The vicinity was filled with the minister's 
adherents; and a groom in the service of one of the British officers, 
in passing near the terrace where the accused was allowed to walk, 
chttnted gaily what was supposed to be a Hindoo song, but which 
really communicated a plan contrived for his escape. Through a 
small gap in the wall of the edifice, he reached a stable; and not 
being missed for a few minutes, succeeded in crossing the narrow 
channel which separates Salsette &om the continent. He imme¬ 
diately hastened to the southern districts, where he began to levy 
troops, and raise the whole country against the English. 

The Peishwa disavowed all knowledge of the course taken by 
Trimbuckjee after his escape, as well as of the place of his retreat; 
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and as no proof could be obtained of tbe &lsebood of this declara¬ 
tion, the good nnderstanding between the two states was not at 
first interrupted. Bajee’s condnct, however, became more and 
more nnsatisfactory. Troops were indeed sent, ostensibly *to put 
down the insurrection; but they reported that they could not find 
an enemy; and, in fact, they held a fiiendly communication with 
the very individual whose plans they professed to oppose. The 
British Resident farther learned that the prince was in active 
correspondence with the insurgents; that be bad held an interview 
with Trimbuckjee at a village seventeen miles from Poonah; and 
had even forwarded to him liberal supplies of money; being at the 
same time employed in military preparations, with the intention, 
as was suspected, of co-operating with him. Secret negotiations 
were also carried on with Scindia, Holkar, and other Mahratta 
chiefs, for the purpose of uniting the whole confederation for the 
overthrow of British power. All remonstrances relative to these 
proceedings having been met by a positive denial, as well as by a 
refusal to adopt any of the measures demanded as proofs of an 
amicable disposition, it was thought inconsistent with sound policy 
to allow this combination to reach maturity. Mr. Elphinstone 
ordered the subsidiary force to advance upon Poonah, and gave 
notice to the Peishwa that hostilities would commence within 
twenty-four hours, unless three of his strongest fortresses, Sin- 
gurh, Rayree, and Poorundur, should be provisionally placed in 
the hands of the English, and assurance given that within a 
month Trimbuckjee would be again delivered up. Bajee Rao 
delayed some time to give any answer; but at length, with that 
infirmity of purpose which usually afipeared in the hour of danger, 
he agreed unconditionally to all these terms. The fortresses were 
surrendered, and a price set on the head of the minister. Still 
the Resident gave warning that these concessions could not be 
considered as final; and that the Peishwa, having forfeited the 
confidence of the Company, could not expect the treaty of Bassm 
to be renewed, unless under modifications, the extent of which 
must depend upon the next despatch from the govemor-generaL 
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Accordingly it was soon after announced, that amicable relations 
could only be restored on the following terms:—That the subsidiary 
force should be augmented by 5000 horse and 3000 infantry, for the 
maintenance of which, territories yielding a revenue of thirty-four 
lacks of rupees must be ceded; that in this cession the strong city 
of Ahmednugger should be included; that his highness should 
renounce the character of head of the Mahratta confederacy, and 
cease to hold direct communication with any of the native powers. 
These severe conditions the Peishwa sought by every effort to 
mitigate or elude; but as the Resident remained inflexible, a treaty 
to this effect was signed on the 13th June 1817. 

In carrying on the narrative of the transactions at Poonah, we 
have been led beyond the commencement of the administration of 
the Marquis of Hastings, who arrived in the end of the year 1813. 
The Company, in appointing to this high station so eminent a 
military character, seemed to intimate a conviction that the pacific 
or merely defensive policy on which they had for some time acted 
could not be much longer maintained. Lord Hastings in &ct 
soon indicated a disposition to resume the more active scheme of 
government so ably pursued by the Marquis Wellesley. He 
appeared resolved to suppress the growing power of the predatory 
associations; to renew the alliances with the Rajpoot and other 
minor chiefs; and generally to establish the control of the English 
over the Indian states. But his attention was for a time drawn 
off by movements in a new and somewhat unexpected quarter. 

The extensive repon which slopes downward from the summit 
of Jhe Himalayah to the plain of Hindostan has always been 
occupied by fierce and warlike tribes. Being, as described in a 
former chapter, broken into a number of narrow valleys separated 
by steep and lofty ridges, it had been parcelled out among various 
independent chiefs, never before united in such a way as to prove 
dangerous to the central kingdoms. Lately, however, the Goor- 
khas, a rude but brave race of men, led by a warlike commander, 
had conquered the valleys of Nepanl, the finest which intersect 
that magnificent range of mountains. Thither they transferred 
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the seat of their government, and having by a skilfiil policy con¬ 
ciliated the neighbouring princes, had made this acquisition a 
step to farther conquest. They accordingly proceeded to subdue 
different tracts, till their territory extended above 800 miles in 
length, and comprehended nearly the whole Alpine region of 
Northern India. They then cast a longing eye towards the wide 
plain that spreads beneath, covered with all the riches of tropical 
cultivation, and capable eff affording an ample revenue. Being 
generally superior to the native troops, both in courage and dis¬ 
cipline, they might perhaps in favourable circumstances have 
founded an empire equal to that of Aurengzebe. They had, how¬ 
ever, to encounter, not the fallen fragments of Mogul greatness, 
nor the loose squadrons of Mahratta horse, but the disciplined 
strength of that new power which had become paramount in Hin- 
dostan. The British, by the numerous victories gained in the 
late war, had extended their boundaries along nearly the whole 
line of this mountain-domain. The Goorkhas, on seeing their 
career thus checked, hesitated for some time whether they should 
commit themselves against so formidable an adversary. Meanwhile 
they appropriated certain small portions of territory, to which, by 
the vague tenures prevalent in that country, they could found 
some ancient claim. Eepeated complaints being made, they at 
length agreed that deputies from either side should meet in order 
to examine and decide the pretensions to the land in dispute. The 
commissioners assembled; but those of Nepaul, it is alleged, 
showed a singular insensibility to the clearest proof of the total 
absence of right on their part to tb^ favoured spots of which they 
had taken possession; and even where they were obliged to yield, 
the supreme authority evaded or retracted its sanction. At length 
the governor-general, considering the claim to a particular district 
most clearly established, sent a detachment, which provisionally 
occupied it, tiU these endless discussions should terminate. The 
Nepaulese did not at first oppose this movement; but as soon as 
the troops had retired during the unhealthy season, leaving only 
a small party to guard the frontier, thev advanced in ■frtwwa 
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drove them out, killing and wounding several of their nnmber. 
After this there was no longer room to hesitate as to the imme¬ 
diate necessity of warlike operations. 

Ameer Sing, the able and enterprising commander of the Ne- 
paulese, on grounds which it seems impossible fiilly to understand 
or justify, had taken post on the western extremity of their con¬ 
quests. Lord Hastings, who, in 1814, sent into the field a force 
of 30,000 men, availing himself of the position assumed by the 
enemy, formed the plan of enclosing his army, and cutting it off 
from the central territories. Generals Ochterlony and Gillespie, 
at the head of their respective divisions, marched, .the one to 
attack Ameer in front, the other to occupy the passes by which 
he might effect his retreat. The latter speedily penetrated into 
the Deyra Dhoon, one of the finest valleys which diversify the 
Himalayah, and the main channel of communication between the 
eastern and western districts. Somewhat unexpectedly he found 
this passage commanded by the fortress of Kalunga, or Nalapanee, 
rendered formidable, not by artificial bulwarks, but by its situa¬ 
tion on the top of a hill, where it could only be approached through 
a thick and entangled jungle. That gallant officer, however, 
perceiving that it formed the key of the territory, hesitated not to 
commence an attack He divided his army into four detachments, 
which, advancing from different points, were to meet at the summit, 
and engage in a common assault. Such a plan is at first view 
imposing; yet it appears founded on false principles, and in prac¬ 
tice is likely to prove extremely perilous. The chances are many 
that the different corps will npt aU reach their destination at the 
same moment; and if one arrive before the others, it will have to 
encounter the united resistance of the enemy’s force. Such was 
the case now; one division, making their way through every diffi¬ 
culty, arrived in front of Kalunga before they could be supported 
by the rest of the army. The general then came up, and seeing 
his troops thus exposed to the whole fire of the besieged, led them 
at once to the assault, hoping, with this corps alone, to carry the 
place. They accordingly dislodged the outposts, and arrived 
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under the very walls; but were twice driven back by showers of 
grape-shot, arrows, and destructive missiles peculiar to Indian 
warfare. Gillespie, nevertheless, determining to carry the fort 
or die, placed himself at the head of the storming-party, and 
cheer^ them on, waving his hat, and pointing with his sword 
to the gate. At this moment a ball pierced his heart,—he fell; 
and all hopes of success were at once abandoned. The arrival 
of another division served merely to cover the retreat of 
the former. Colonel Mawbey, however, who succeeded to the 
command, felt deeply the importance that this first and great 
military operation should not be finally abortive; but he was 
obliged to delay his meditated attack till a battering-train was 
procured from Delhi. Three days afterwards a breach was 
effected, and an assault commenced, under the command of Major 
Ingleby; but the resolute defence, and formidable fire of the 
garrison, again bafSed every effort The batteries, notwithstand¬ 
ing, continued to play till the walls, which were by no means 
lofty, were reduced almost to a heap of mins; and the natives 
then evacuated the place which they had so gallantly defended. 
General Martindale, who now took the command, advanced to 
attack the enemy stationed at the strong fort of Jytuk; but hero 
again the British troops, through their too impetuous valour, were 
thrown Into confusion, and obliged to fall back with considerable 
loss. At tbe same time, the army which was attempting to pene¬ 
trate direct into Nepaul through the district of Sarun had two of 
its detachments surrounded and cut off; on which account operas 
tions on that side were completely paralyzed. • 

These events produced an alarming sensation at Calcntta, while 
they were received with the highest exultation in all the native 
courts, which werp watching for an opportunity to effect the down- 
M of British power in India. Movements were made by Scindia 
and other princes, which seemed to call for an increase of the 
corps of observation stationed in their territories. Yet &e Marqms 
of Hastings, judiciously considering that to obtain some decisive 
success over the Nepanlese and compel them to sue for peace was 
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the only mode by which the evil could be remedied, augmented 
and concentrated his force already stationed on the theatre of war. 
General Ocbterlony, hitherto checked by the losses of the division 
that was to act in combination with him, began vigorous opera¬ 
tions on the offensive. He had already compelled Ameer Sing to 
retire from the heights of Ramghur to those of Malown, which 
were also exceedingly strong. He had likewise reduced Ramghur, 
Bellaspore, and the other fastnesses that commanded this mountain- 
region. At the same time the province of Kemaoon being left 
unprotected, a detachment was sent under Colonel Nicolls, who 
besieged, and, on the 25th April 1815, took Almora, its capital. 
Ameer, now closely confined to his fortified post at Malown, was 
obliged to capitulate, though ou honourable terms, being allowed 
to join the main army vrith the troops under his charge. 

The government of Nepaul were so deeply discouraged by these 
reverses, that notwithstanding the opposition of several chiefs, and 
particularly of Ameer Sing, who proposed even to seek support 
from the Emperor of China, they determined to open a negotiation. 
The terms demanded by Lord Hastings were high,—including 
the cession of all the provinces conquered in the west, and also of 
the Teraee or border of jungle which extends along the base of 
the mountains. This last article formed the chief obstacle to the 
treaty, not so much ou account of the actual value of the territory, 
as because most of the principal chiefs at court had in it assign¬ 
ments of land from which they derived their income. The mar¬ 
quis, considering the point to be of little consequence, had made up 
his mind, and given directions that it should not stand in the way 
of an adjustment. The Nepaulese ambassadors had, in fact, agreed 
to the terms and signed them; but when transmitted for ratification, 
the court was induced, on the grounds just stated, to refuse its 
consent. In such circumstances, there appeared no longer room 
for the intended concession; and no alternative was left but the 
renewal of war. This was attended with considerable inconveni¬ 
ence, since, in confident expectation of peace, the preparations had 
not only been relaxed, but even part of the military stores sold 
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off; howerer, extraordinary exertions were made, and the army, 
in January 1816, was again ready to take the field. 

The enemy had intrenched themselves in the strong pass of 
Chereea-ghatee, which formed the entrance into their mountain- 
territory ; but General Ochterlony, by a skilful though laborious 
march, turned this position, and penetrated to Mnckwanpoor, in 
the vicinity of which they had erected several forts and stockades. 
Two successive defeats convinced them of the folly of their attempt 
to contend with British troops; they made overtures for a fresh 
negotiation, in which all the points in dispute were yielded; and 
in March a definitive treaty was concluded. The governor-general 
was then with a good grace able to grant, as a matter of favour, 
most of the districts for the possession of which they had been so 
extremely solicitous 

The contest with Nepaul having been brought to a successful 
termination, the Marquis of Hastings turned his views to that new 
system of policy which he was desirous to establish with regard 
to the central powers of India. It consisted partly in the renewal 
and extension of subsidiary alliances with the native princes, 
partly in the extirpation of the predatory states which had arisen 
in the heart of the empire. In the former view, overtures from 
Bhopal, when threatened by Scindia and the Rajah of Berar, were 
at first well received; but amid the distractions occasioned by the 
Nepaul contest, it became necessary that they should be cour¬ 
teously evaded. A negotiation was opened with the Rajpoot prince 
of Jyepore, who had made heavy complaints of having in 1806 
been deserted by the English, and exposed to the depredations of 
the Holkar famUy and other plundering tribes. The treaty for 
some time proceeded with promptitude ; but the very knowledge 
that he was about to be supported by the British having overawed 
his enemies and averted the present danger, the deep-rooted jea¬ 
lousy always cherished by the native sovereigns respecting the 
admission of foreign troops soon revived. A powerful p&rty ex¬ 
claimed against the ministers by whom the treaty was conducted, 
as betrayers of their country; and they thought it expedient, by 
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advancing conditions that were inadmissible, to prevent its final 
conelnsion. 

This disappointment was compensated by a more fortunate oc¬ 
currence in another quarter. Raghojee Bhoonslah, rajah of Berar, 
died, leaving a son, Pursajee, so infirm both in mind and body as to 
be incapable of moint^ing even the semblance of royalty. In 
these circumstances, Appa Saheb, his cousio and also presumptive 
heir, assumed the anthorily of regent, to which he seemed to possess 
a legitimate claim. Another chiefs however, Dhnrmajee Bhoonslah, 
having formed a powerful party, rendered it doubtful whether 
Appa would be able to maintain himself without foreign aid. The 
latter, therefore, made overtures to the British for a subsidiary 
alliance, coupled with the condition of supporting him in the ad¬ 
ministration. This, in the present temper of the councils of Cal¬ 
cutta, was most readily granted. The stipulated force was to consist 
of six battalions of infantry and one regiment of cavalry, partly 
attached to the regent’s person; for the maintenance of which 
the annual amount of seven and a half lacks of rupees was to 
be received in money-payments, instead of the invidious mode of 
territorial cession. This treaty, according to Mr. Prinsep, was 
viewed at the presidency with the highest exultation, as an ar¬ 
rangement by which the state of- Berar was finally detached from 
the Mahratta league, and fixed in our interests; and not as what 
it really was, a mere expedient for the attainment of personal 
objects, and to be thrown aside as soon as these were accom¬ 
plished. 

Thp occupation of Berar afforded great facilities for operations 
against the predatory powers, whose main rallying-point was in 
Malwa, the hUly province to the northward of the Nerbudda. The 
governor-general, however, had not yet obtained permission to 
root them out of that strong country, and was obliged to content 
himself with drawing a cordon along the southern bank of the 
river, by which he hoped to prevent them from agmn penetrating 
into the Deccan. Unfortunately for themselves, Cheetoo and 
other chiefs had at this time acquired a considerable increase of 
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strength. They had been kft several years nearly unmolested; 
and bad even received secret assurances of support from the prin¬ 
cipal Mahratta chieftains, who were meditating a fresh attempt, 
with the aid of the Pindarrees, to subvert the ascendency of 
Britain. They were, however, considerably alarmed by the ap¬ 
pearance of the force stationed on the Nerbudda ; but seeing it 
remain inactive, wbUe they themselves had mustered 23,000 
cavalry, they conceived it possible to penetrate at some point the 
extended line along which the English were posted. Accordingly, 
with 10,000 horsemen, they crossed on the extreme right with 
such rapidity, that our infantry were unable either to arrest or 
overtake them. They then separated into two luhhurs or plunder¬ 
ing bands, one of which proceeded due south into the country of 
the Nizam, and reached the banks of the Grodaveiy. The other 
marched eastward, and/entered the Company’s territory of Gan- 
jam, where in the course of twelve days during the preceding year 
they had killed and wounded nearly 700 persons, and carried off 
or destroyed property to the value of £100,000. A third party 
crossed at Burhanpoor, and overran the dominions of the Peishwa 
to some distance beyond Poonah. 

The Pindarrees had thus eluded the regular force appointed to 
check their inroads; yet though they Were still liable to be 
attacked by several detached corps that were scouring the country 
in different directions, they never stationed sentries, nor took any 
similar precaution against an evil to which they were always 
exposed. While the large body who had reached the Godavery 
were deliberating on their future course. Major M‘Dowal, ijith a 
party of light troops, came upon*them so unexpectedly, that they 
had received a discharge of fire-arms before almost a man of them 
was mounted; and they were obliged to flee, abandoning nearly 
all their horses and plunder. One bold chieftain, with 260 
•troopers, crossed the Peninsula, swept along the western shore, 
and, ascending the Taptee, reached his home with less indeed 
than half his original number, but all of them carrying in their 
saddles a rich booty. Major Lushington, again, learning that the 
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other band had passed Poonah, made a march of fifty miles, came 
upon them while busied in cooking, and gave them so complete a 
defeat that only a few escaped. In Ganjam, too, they met with 
several surprises, in one of which Lieutenant Borthwick beat up 
their camp with only fifty men. They abandoned their attempt 
to penetrate into the territory of Cuttack; and learning that a 
plan was formed to intercept their return, they endeavoured to 
effect their object by a circuitous route through Bundelcund, in 
the course of which Colonel Adams and other ofiBcers inflicted 
upon them very severe losses. 

Although this campaign had been in some measure successful 
and even triumphant, it afforded reason to apprehend that India 
could never be secure from the inroad of these marauders, so long 
as they should have a place of safe retreat. Upwards of 30,000 
troops had been employed against them, a number adequate to a 
regular war, and involving an immense expenditure; yet these 
desperate freebooters had penetrated through a strong line of de¬ 
fence, while their subsequent failure was occasioned only by an 
undue security, which they would probably learn to correct. The 
permission granted by the government at home to prosecute the 
war against them was far from being unlimited; but the marquis 
trusted that the events which had occurred during this campaign, 
and the success which he hoped would still attend his measures, 
would procure for him the sanction of the Company. 

About the middle of the year 1817, the governor-general put 
in motion the most numerous and efficient host that had ever 
perhaps taken the field in India. Its entire amount is estimated 
at about 81,000 infantry and 10,000 cavalry; of which 57,000 
advanced from the Deccan and Guzerat, and 34,000 from Bengal 
through Hindostan Proper. To the corps from the Deccan were 
attached 13,000 irregular cavalry, and to that from Bengal 10,000 
of the same force, many of them good troops. The main body of 
the Bengal army, under the immediate command of the Marquis 
of Hastings, ass^bled at Secundra, and proceeded to cross the 
Jumna near Calpy. Another corps was instructed to pass that 
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river at Agra; while two smaller sections were to act on the 
flanks, and to connect this with the other armies. The Deccan 
force was to advance in two divisions under Generals Hislop and 
Sir John Malcolm ; Colonel Adams led the regiments from Berar, 
while Generals Doveton and Smith took post in the rear, ready 
either to support the main body, or to suppress any commotion 
that might arise at Poonah or Nagpore. General Keir meantime 
led the army of Guzerat into Malwa. All these divisions formed 
a complete circle around the Pindarree positions, closing in upon 
them as to a common centre. This system of tactics, which in 
contending with disciplined forces is accompanied with the danger 
that the enemy, availing himself of his central position, may suc¬ 
cessively attack and beat the different corps advancing against 
him, was attended with no such hazard when directed against 
troops who never encountered an adversary in pitched battle,— 
whose sole aim was escape, and to whom flight was victory. It 
was by such a movement only that they could be enclosed and 
finally crashed. 

There was one circumstance attending this campaign which 
could not be regarded without some degree of alarm, namely, that 
it led our army into the territories of princes who viewed with the 
most rancorous jealousy the height to which the British power 
had now attained. All of them, seeing in its success the downfal, 
of their own ambitious hopes, and even of their independence, 
anxiously watched the favourable moment for striking a blow. 
Even the courts of Nagpore and Hydrabad, notwithstanding the 
treaties by which they professed to be bound, could not by any 
means be relied upon. Besides, the Pindarree war was to be 
carried on in the dominions of Scindia and Holkar, the most 
deadly foes to the British name. Of the former Sir John Mal¬ 
colm justly observes that he never could be expected to forget the 
loss of empire sustained through Britain :—“ All his habits, his 
prejudices, his wishes, are against us; we have nothing in our 
favour but his fears. His faith and his promises^cannot be relied 
on for a moment.” It appears indeed that Cheetoo, the principal 
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leader of the Pindarrees, had made urgent applications that he 
would allow to him a place where his family might be secured 
firom danger; adding, “ that thereby my heart may be set at 
ease, and I may face the English with confidence. Then for once, 
by the blessing of God and the fortune of the exalted, the tumult 
shall be spread to the environs of Calcutta, the whole country 
shall be consigned to ashes, and to such distress shall they be 
reduced, that the accounts will not fail to reach you; but 
sent this must be delayed for want of a place of refuge.” To this 
Scindia’s ministers replied, that they could not take such a step 
without an immediate rupture with the British government; but 
that Cheetoo might depend on their utmost aid in secret. In these 
circumstances Lord Hastings considered it indispensable, before 
leaving Scindia’s dominions behind him, to extort his consent to 
such a treaty as might withdraw from him the means of a hostile 
interposition in the approaching conflict. Colonel Close, the Resi¬ 
dent at Gwalior, was instructed to demand that he should place 
his troops entirely at the disposal of the governor-general; that 
he should furnish a contingent of 5000 horse, and supply funds 
out of which they might be supported; finally, that he should 
provisionally deliver up the forts of Hindia and Asseerghur, on 
which, to save his honour, his flag would continue to fly. There 
.was even to be a private understanding, that while the contest 
lasted he should not quit his capital. Scindia manifested the 
most violent opposition, first to the English entering his domin¬ 
ions at aU, and then to the terms attached to that movement; nor 
was it till Lord Hastings fiem one quarter, and General Donkin 
from another, were each within a day’s march of his frontier, that 
the treaty was reluctantly signed. 

A negotiation was next opened with Ameer Khan, and, as be 
was a principal member of the confederation, it was made a pri¬ 
mary article that he should disband the whole of his turbulent 
corps. This demand was severe, for he must thereby lose every¬ 
thing on whichjiis importance and power had been founded; but 
in return he was oflfered the gfuarantee of the territories held by 
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him under grants from Holfcar, and of which his tenure was other¬ 
wise very precarious. Having submitted to the terms, the treaty 
was signed by bis agent at Delhi, on condition that a month 
should be allowed previously to ratification; but the stipulated 
period had elapsed, and a British army was surrounding him on 
every side, before he would affix his name to it. His troops being 
then disbanded, he seemed thenceforth to place his hopes of ag- 
gran^^ment solely in the English alliance, and cordially exerted 
himself in promoting its objects. 

The Pindarree chiefs could not view this immense force, espe¬ 
cially when it began to close in around them, without the deepest 
alarm. While the rainy season still suspended operations, they 
held frequent conferences on the state of their a&irs. Their only 
hope, they were convinced, was to quit their present haunts and 
seek a temporary home in some remote quarter of India. But it 
was difficult to find a secure place in which to deposit their pro¬ 
perty and their families ; for even amid their wandering life they 
were stiU susceptible of the strongest domestic attachments. This 
embarrassment and the violent dissensions which bad long reigned 
between their two principal heads, Kurreem and Cheetoo, caused 
them to break up without having formed any definite plan. The 
invading armies began to move as soon as the rains had abated, 
and while the swelling of the rivers might yet impede the rapid 
movements of their adversaries. 

The opening of the campaign, meantime, was retarded by two 
very unexpected circumstances :—^The first was the appearance in 
the main army of that terrible epidemic, usually denominated the 
cholera spasmodica, which, after creating desolation and dismay 
in the greater part of India, spread through Persia into Russia, 
and thence all over Europe, occasioning a very considerable loss 
of life m the British empire, and then reaching even to the Ameri¬ 
can continent.* 


* In Its ftrat progress, this tremendoiu pestilence rtruck the world ns a new end onbeird- 
of TliltatloQ; but Author researchei bare established that the same lyseaae has from ttmo 
to time appeared In the East. Andent wiitlngi, la the languages of Sontbem Tadlai do* 
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This disorder first showed itseli^ in August 1817, in the zillah 
of Jessore, about sixty miles north-east of Calcutta, in the marshy 
districts which form the Delta of the Ganges. The whole of the 
tract extending along the lower course of that river is intersected 
by numberless branches of its stream, whence are derived canals 
and tanks that diffuse the benefit of irrigation almost to every 
field. These artificial channels, however, are often in bad repair 
and filled with stagnant water, while even the river itsel^jjjllt cer¬ 
tain seasons has not current sufficient to preserve its salubrious 
qualities. Added to this, the extreme violence of the heat in 
summer, and of the rains in winter, renders the whole of this part 
of Bengal liable to fevers and other climatic disorders. When 
any of these atmospheric phenomena occur in an extraordinary 
degree, and especially when, by injuring the cultivated fields, 
they render the grain scarce and bad, epidemics of the most 
malignant description are fiequently generated. The years 1815 
and 1816 were distinguished by very striking peculiarities of sea¬ 
son and weather. In May of the latter year, the heat became most 
intense, the thermometer rose to ninety-eight degrees in the shade, 
and various persons, both European and native, fell down dead in 
the streets. A deficiency in the periodical rains was also appre¬ 
hended till the beginning of September, when there poured down 
a complete deluge, causing a more extensive inundation than was 
recollected by the oldest inhabitant. This was followed by attacks 
of low typhus fever, and of malignant sore throat,—a disorder 
formerly unknown in that region, but believed on this occasion to 
be qpntagious. 

The year 1817 was fi^m the first uncommonly moist, and the 


aciflie It rerf dtaUnctly nnder the names of Sitanga or Vlahilchl. ExtendTe nnga are 
reproBented to have been commlttod by It In Bengal In 1763; In a division of troops which 
In 1781 were marching throngh the diitriot of Ganjam; and In 1783, during the annual 
festival at Hurdwar. In 1787, a malady, the symptoms of which clearly establlah its Iden¬ 
tity, prevaUod at Vellore and Arcot on the coast of Coromandel. It had not, however, 
during a long period, aaenmed any formidable aspect; and In the comprehensive tables 
published by the Hodlcal Board at Madras, the column fbr c/ialen ipatmodtea In ISIS tad 
the two following years exhibits nearly a continued blank. 
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annnal rains began on tbo 25th May, abont three weeks before 
the nsnal period. They fell to a depth greater by one-third than 
in ordinary years; so that, before the middle of August, nearly 
• the whole district composing the Delta of the Ganges was one 
sheet of water. It was during the distempered state of the air 
thus produced, that the malignant cholera broke forth on a scale 
hitherto quite unprecedented. The disease, either in its common 
or Ti<|pit form, appeared nearly at the same time in diderent parts 
of Bengal. But it was in Jessore, situated in the tract called the 
SunJerbunds, covered with thick jungle and surrounded by stag¬ 
nant waters, that it assumed its most alarming aspect. At Cal¬ 
cutta, during the month of August, many cases of common cholera 
had occurred; but at the beginning of September it appeared in 
that city under ita most malignant type; though whether it was 
imported from Jessore, or rose spontaneously under similar cir¬ 
cumstances, U a question not yet decided. It spared Europeans 
for a few days, but began to attack them on the 5th, though with¬ 
out committing the same dreadful ravages as in the native town; 
yet the register of one of the life insurance societies exhibited a 
proportion of deaths four times as great as in several preceding 
years. The malady was diffused almost simultaneously through 
the different cities of Bengal, rapidly ascended the Ganges, and 
spread even to the west of the Jnmna; sparing, however, the 
comparatively elevated territories of Oude and Rohilcnnd. 

In the beginning of November, in consequence, as is supposed 
by some, of the arrival of a detachment from the lower province, 
this disease in its moat virulent form broke out in the army uader 
the immediate command of the Marquis of Hastings. Troops on 
a march are observed to be peculiarly liable to its attack, which 
is imputed to the extreme heat of the tents, doubtless combined 
with the great exposure to the atmosphere. The cholera appeared 
while they were slowly marching through the low and unhealthy 
distnct of Bundelcnnd, which labours under a singular deficiency 
of good water. For abont ten days it converted the camp into a 
large hospitaL All the public establishments being engrossed by 
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the care of the troops, the numerous camp-followers could not be 
accommodated except in the tents of their masters, who formed 
also their only attendants. The route over which the army 
moved was strewed with the dead and dying; the bazaars were 
deserted; even those persons whose health was good sudered 
under severe depression of spirits; so that during the whole 
period the efliciency of this fine body of men was completely de¬ 
stroyed. The usual bustle and hum of a crowded can^ was 
changed into an awful silence, broken only by the groans of the 
sick and lamentations over the dead. In the European patient 
death usually followed from six to twelve hours after the attack, 
while the sepoy was carried off in about half that interval. The 
malady raged with its utmost fury from the 15th to the 23d 
November, when it ceased almost at once; so that the army hav¬ 
ing reached a more salubrious camp, at Erich on the Betwa, 
became rapidly convalescent, and by the comme^ment of De¬ 
cember were prepared to enter on the duties of the campaign. 

The loss sustained during this most gloMy crisis was very 
greatly exaggerated. It has been -represeffled even by good 
authorities as amounting to three, five, or even eight thousand,* 
out of the whole division of ten thousand men. More precise 
statements by Mr. Prinsep and Mr. Kennedy, derived from per¬ 
sonal and official knowledge, prove this inaccuracy to have arisen 
from the not taking into account the vast crowd of camp-followers, 
who, in an Indian army, always greatly outnumber the soldiers. 
When the proper distinction is made, it appears that the deaths 
among the troops amounted only to 764; while the loss among 
the camp-followers was about 8000, which did not however exceed 
a tenth of their entire number. 

We cannot here follow in detail the progress of this severe 
malady, which made its way in every direction. After having 
spared in its first progress the provinces of Onde and Rohilcund, 
it reached them in April and May 1818, and in the following 


* Blnet HairUiis' Hiitory of Cholera, p. 169. 
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months penetrated to Catmandoo, Almora, and other very elevated 
positions on the chain of Himalayah. 

The natives, instead of using any rational means of cure or 
prevention, sought to avert the pestilence only by pompous and 
crowded visits to the temples, which increased the danger of com¬ 
municating the disease; or by sanguinary proceedings against 
certain persons who were suspected of producing it by witchcraft. 
In the course of the year 1818 it spread through every part of 
India, The report of the Medical Board at Madras contains an in¬ 
teresting map, showing its track through the Deccan and the south 
by an irregular course, sometimes along the high roads, sometimes 
in cross directions; but, in the end, leaving scarcely any point of 
importance untouched. It reached Nagporo on the 15th May,— 
Bombay by way of Poonah on the 14th August,—Hydrabad on 
25th July,—-Madras on 8th October,—am^ finally the extreme 
stations of T^l^deram and Palarocottain January 1819. Through¬ 
out these provinces it manifested itself in various degrees of inten¬ 
sity. In genera^however, this dreadful disease seemed to be 
marked rather b^s fatal effects, than by the great number who 
were actually attacked.* 

Another unexpected crisis arrested Sir Thomas Hislop with the 
army of the Deccan, just as he had arrived on the frontier of 
Malwa. Intelligence then reached him that Bajee Rao bad taken 
up arms and attacked the British residency at Poonah; upon 
which Sir Thomas judged it necessary to fall back, that he might 


* See Report of Madras and Bombay Medlgd Boarda The entire amount of caeea oo- 
cnrrlnff is the army of Fort St George doilog 1618, the most severe year, was 1087 otzt of 
1(^653 Europeans, and 3814 oat of 38,764 natives. Of the former 2S2, and of the latter 664 
died. In the island of Bombay, which contains a iwpulation of abont 310,000, the ascer¬ 
tained cases were 16,943, of which 14,631 were medically treated, and the deaths among 
these were only 938, or per cent, —perhaps the smallest proportion of mortality that has 
anywhere b^ observed. Instances, however, are given of single corps, particnlarly on 
a march, soffering mnch more severely The 3d battalion of the 30^1 regiment of native 
infontry was proceeding to Hydrabad, when of abont 1130 men 200 were attacked, and 73 
died. The 1st battalion of the 1st regiment, on its road from Kagpore to Hydrabi^ out of 
1010 men had 167 attacked, of whom 64 died. Eli majesty'i 34th raglment, on thwfr 
from Hadru to Bangalore, had 130 out 683 attacked, and 34 died. 
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support the reserve corps, and aid in the suppression of this in* 
surrection. General Eeir, who had advanced from Gnzerat, was 
induced hy the same information to retreat. But Lord Hastings 
justly considered that the fortune of the campaign must ultimately 
depend upon the prompt success of the operations in Central India, 
and conceiving Smith’s force, with another under Pritzler, quite 
snfiScient at present to overawe the Feishwa, ordered these com¬ 
manders to return withont delay to the scene of action. 

The Pindarrees, as soon as they saw themselves completely en¬ 
closed by the advancing corps of the British, made no attempt at 
resistance, and studied only how to escape. One party succeeded 
in penetrating into the rear of our army in Bundelcnnd, where 
they began to commit serious ravages, and were not dispersed 
without some difiBculty. Cheetoo, with nearly 8000 men, effected 
a march westward into the territory of Mewar, where he was as¬ 
sured of support from several quarters, and had th^flKrong moun¬ 
tain-fort of Eumulner as a refuge for his family. The escape of 
the Findarree chiefs, when so great a forcq^urronnded them. 
Colonel Blacker explains by a reference to th "efective means of 
conveyance possessed by the British; to their having, in the 
dread of encountering a Mahratta army, encumbered themselves 
with ordnance; and, above all, to the agility of the native horses, 
which can pass over the most rugged roads and uneven ground 
with great speed. Eurreem, with one of his associates, attempted 
to push his way to Gwalior, where he hoped to find support from 
Scindia. All the passes in this direction, however, were most 
strictly guarded; and a strong corps was appointed to watch the 
motions of that ruler, whose secret enmity to the British was so 
fully understood. The first that came up with this body of Pin¬ 
darrees was General MarshalL who easily drove them before him. 
They escaped without much loss, but were obliged to change their 
direction and march for the territory of Jeypore, where they hoped 
to be joined by some of the disbanded troops of Ameer Ehan. 
On their way thither they were surprised by General Donkin, who 
gave them a complete overthrow, capturing the wife of Eurreem, 
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with all his state-elephants and kettle-drums. His army, there¬ 
fore, no longer attempted to preserve any appearance of regularity, 
but broke into detachments, and sought for safety by fleeing in 
various directions. The greater number endeavoured to reach the 
corps of Cheetoo; and, accordingly, the final destruction of that 
warrior appeared all that was now necessary to finish the Pin- 
darree contest, when there started up another head of the hydra 
which the English were labouring to vanquish. 

The councils of the house of Holkar had been involved for some¬ 
time in the utmost confusion. Jeswunt Bao, who had raised that 
family to power, after the unfortunate issue of the war with the Brit¬ 
ish, became deranged, and died in a few years. His heir, Mnlhar 
Bao, was a mere boy, and the administration during his minority 
was agitated by the most violent dbsensions. The chief parties 
were, on one side Toolsee Bhye, widow to fie late Holkar, who 
had been in^ted with the office of regent; and on the other the 
Patan chiefs, who were strongly attached to the predatory system. 
The lady, with tljj||^direct view of maintaining her influence, made 
secret overtures to the English for receiving a subsidiaiy force. 
This measure was firmly opposed by the leaders just named, whose 
sentiments were shared by the military in general; and the weight 
of their opinions was so strongly felt by the regent, that she did 
not venture to proceed with the negotiation. The chiefs, how¬ 
ever, being suspicious that something of that nature was still in 
progress, were fired with such indignation, that they seized her 
person, carried her down to the river, and put her to death. War 
was then only delayed till the completion of the necessary*pre- 
parations. Troops, especially infantry, were collected with the 
utmost diligence, and their movements assumed so formidable an 
aspect, that Sir John Malcolm judged it advisable to &11 back 
upon the corps of General Hislop, who, as already mentioned, had 
begun a retrograde movement, but was again advancing towards 
Poonah. These commanders having effected a junction, proceeded 
together, and found the native army strongly posted at Mehid- 
poor, with a steep bank in front, at the foot of which flowed Aa 
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river Soopra, passable only by a single ford. Although this position 
might have been turned by a circuitous march, Hislop considered 
such an advantage more than counterbalanced by the impression 
which would be produced by pushing on promptly and directly to 
the attack. This mode of proceeding, it has been often observed, 
is better suited than more scientific manoeuvres to the genius of 
English troops. A scene then ensued, similar to that which 
usually took place in Mahratta battles; the British regiments 
rushing forward with the most daring intrepidity in the face of a 
numerous artillery, by which they severely sufiered, and at length, 
when they came to a close charge, carrying all before them. 
They lost 174 killed, and 604 wounded ; there being among the 
former three, and among the latter thirty-five European officers. 
The Mahrattas, though they left 3000 on the field, retreated with 
a great part of their army entire: but they abandoned all the 
artillery; their courage and confidence were gone:| and though 
their numbers were not greatly diminished, they were no longer 
a regular force. The chiefs therefore at once accepted the offered 
terms; namely, that young Holkar should be placed under the 
protection of the Company, who were to msdntain an auxiliary 
force, and to have a contingent of 3000 men at their disposal; 
and that certain districts of moderate extent should be ceded, not 
for the purpose of being possessed by the conquerors, but distri¬ 
buted as rewards to those allies who had remained faithful during 
the present contest. 

After losing the support of the Holkar family, the Pindarrees 
found an unexpected asylum with Jeswunt Rao, one of Scindia’s 
generals, who occupied several strong camps in the neighbourhood 
of Rampoora. After several fruitless remonstrances. General 
Brown attacked this chieftain, reduced his intrenchments, and 
obliged him to flee with only a handful of followers. 

The hopes of the marauders were now reduced to the lowest 
ebb. Flight, they knew not whither, became their only resource. 
They had obtained Kumnlner and other fortresses in the Rajpoot 
territoiy; but these being quickly invested, were, after a short 
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resistance, all given up. Major Clark? having overtaken the 
party under Kurreem during the night, and finding them plunged 
as usual in profound security, delayed the attack till morning, that 
they might derive no advantage fi'om the darkness. He divided 
his corps into two bodies, with one of which he made the charge, 
while the other occupied the only road by which the enemy could 
retreat. They sustained, accordingly, a complete overthrow, and 
were dispersed in every direction, leaving several of their chiefs 
dead on the field. After suffering some farther disasters, their 
whole body was reduced to a state truly miserable. Cheetoo and 
his adherents sometimes slept with their horses saddled, and the 
bridles in their hands, that they might be ready for instant flight. 
At length an intimation was circulated, that, in case of uncondi¬ 
tional surrender, their lives would be spared, and the means of an 
honourable subsistence secured for the chiefs in some remote dis¬ 
trict. One aflpr another submitted upon these terms; and at length 
Kurreem, after wandering for some time on foot through the 
jungles, gave himself up, on the 15th February 1818, to Sir John 
Malcolm. Cheetoo opened a negotiation; but, on learning the 
small allowance which was to be granted to one whom he thought 
entitled to a jaghire in his native country and a place in the 
British service, he hastily took his departure. He afterwards en¬ 
countered a variety of distresses, which ended in a manner equally 
dismal and appalling. While lurking in the forests of Asseer- 
ghur, he was devoured by a tiger. His fate excited sympathy 
among our officers, who admired the spirit and intrepidity with 
which he had on all occasions braved the deepest reverses of 
fortune. * 

While the performances on the main theatre of Indian warfare 
were thus brought to k successful close, two separate dramas of a 
subordinate though eventful character were acted on other stages, 
of which the most remarkable occurred at the court of Poonah, 
The Peishwa, ever since the last treaty which he was compelled to 
sign, had eagerly sought deliverance from a yoke which now 
pressed heavily upon him; and the employment of the British 
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forces in the Pindairee campaign offered a tempting opportunity to 
reassert his independence. A little consideration indeed would 
hare shown him that this contest could not engage his enemy be¬ 
yond a very short period; after which they would find it easy to 
crush such resistance as he' or any other of the Mahratta states 
could create. But the Peishwa, like many other Indian princes, 
though possessed of talent and address, and skilled in pursuing 
the ordinary objects of Eastern policy, was incapable of taking a 
comprehensive view of his actual situation. He was encouraged 
by the hatred of the English which he saw prevalent among his 
own chiefs, and by the general disposition of all the other leaders 
to unite in a confederacy againl^hat people. 

For a considerable time he threw an impenetrable veil over his 
hostile designs. On intimation being given of an intention to go 
to war with the Pindarrees, he professed his cordial concurrence in 
the object, and his desire to co-operate by all the means in bis 
power. So great, indeed, was his address, that Sir John Mal¬ 
colm, an intelligent and veteran politician, after living at his court 
several days, was completely deceived, and communicated his 
opinion that nothing hostile was to be apprehended from the 
Peishwa. But Mr. Elphinstone, the official Eesident, entertained 
from the first an opposite opinion, which was soon fully confirmed. 
He saw that the utmost activity was employed in collecting troops, 
under the pretext of aiding in the projected war, though for a pur¬ 
pose directly opposite. At the same time, the jaghirdars, who 
had been studiously depressed and humbled, were courted and 
conciliated; while Bapoo Gokla, an officer of distinguished ability, 
who had hitherto been kept in d species of disgrace, was invested 
with the supreme direction of affairs. A numerous camp was 
formed close to the British cantonments, around which the Mah¬ 
ratta horsemen were seen riding in menacing attitudes. The bri¬ 
gade commanded by Colonel Burr, the amount of which had been 
fixed with a very undue confidence in the friendly disposition of 
the prince, did not exceed three sepoy battalions, with a European 
regiment not yet arrived from Bombay. As the hostile intentions 
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of the court became more and more manifest, it was judged advis¬ 
able to withdraw the troops into a strong defensive position formed 
near the city by an angle of the river Moola; but Mr. Elphinstone, 
anxious to avoid the imputation of being the aggressor, resolved 
not to quit the residency till he should be driven away by force. 
Threatening notes began to be exchanged; and on the 5th November 
1817, so sadden an attack was made that the Resident and his 
suite had scarcely time to mount their horses, when his mansion 
was plundered, and all the property, including his books and papers, 
was either carried off or destroyed. 

General Smith, though placed in the rear of the grand army, 
had agreed, if a single day shoiw pass without his hearing from 
Poonah, that he would conclude the communications were inter¬ 
rupted, and hasten thither with his whole brigade. A week, how¬ 
ever, must necessarily elapse before his arrival, and to keep the 
sepoys in the meantime cooped up in a narrow space, harassed by 
the enemy’s artillery and light horse, would, it was feared, damp 
their courage, and promote that tendency to desertion which had 
already been strongly manifested. Hence the ofScers determined 
to march out with their small corps and attack their foes, who, to 
the amount of 26,000, were already stationed in front. This move¬ 
ment was executed promptly, and with such vigour, that though 
the enemy’s horsemen made some desperate charges, and reached 
several times the flanks of the English brigade, the latter finally 
remained masters of the field. They had not indeed done much 
damage to their adversaries; but the intrepidity of their attack, 
and the amount of their success against numbers so vastly snptrior, 
changed decidedly the moral position of the two armies. When 
General Smith, therefore, on the 13th November, after fighting 
his way through the Peishwa’s cavalry, arrived at Poonah, and 
prepared to attack the Mahratta camp, that prince at once com¬ 
menced a retreat. He continued it upwards of six months with¬ 
out intermission, ranging over the wide extent of the Deccan; at 
one time approaching Mysore, at another proceeding nearly to the 
Nerbndda, always distancing his pursuers by the skill and rapidity 
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of hie march, and even passing between corps advancing from 
opposite quarters. At one time be made himself sure of cutting 
off a division of 800 men destined to reinforce Colonel Burr; but 
Captain Staunton the commander, taking post in the village of 
Corygaum, repulsed with desperate valour, though with severe loss, 
all his attacks, and he was at length obliged to desist. This was 
considered the bravest exploit performed in the whole course of 
the war. The Peishwa, finding himself now a hopeless fugitive, 
and learning the triumphs of his enemy in other quarters, made 
overtures for a treaty; hoping to be allowed to retain, though in 
a reduced condition, his rank a^ sovereign. But the governor- 
general, on considering his course of hostility, and the 
treacherous attack made at so critical a moment, had determined 
to erase his name from the list of Indian princes, and that there 
should be no longer a Peishwa. Britain was to exerdse the 
sovereign sway in all the territories which had belonged to him; 
though, in order to soothe in some degree the irritated feelings of 
the Mahratta people, the Eajah of Satara, the descendant of 
Sevajee, still deeply venerated even after his long depression, was 
to be restored to some share of his former dignity. To follow up 
this purpose, General Smith laid siege to Satara, which surrendered 
after a short resistance. The interval afforded a brief respite to 
the Peishwa, and lulled his vigilance; so that when this officer 
had pushed on by forced marches, at the head of a division of light 
horse, he arrived unobserved within hearing of the Mahratta kettle¬ 
drums. Concealed for some time by the brow of a hill, he appeared 
on ifs summit to the astonishment of the Indian leaders. The 
fallen prince forthwith left,the field with his attendants; but 
Gokla determined to hazard a battle rather than sacrifice nearly 
the whole of his baggage. He made the attack with the greatest 
vigour, and had succeeded in throwing part of the cavalry into 
some confusion, when he fell mortally wounded. His death was 
regretted even by the English, since his enmity to their nation 
and zeal for the independence of his own, had been tempered with 
honour and humanity. The whole army immediately fled, and the 
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British obtained possession of the person of the Rajah of Satara, 
who had before been a prisoner in the hands of his rival. 

Bajee Rao still continued his retreat, of which he assumed the 
solo charge; and gave out every morning the direction in which 
the troops were to move, having concealed it till that moment from 
his most confidential ofGcers. After much and long wandering, 
he moved northward to the borders of Borar and Malwa, where 
he partially recruited his strength by collecting the remains of the 
beaten armies'. But he soon found himself hemmed in still more 
closely; and in pursuing his march, in the absence of proper infor¬ 
mation, he met Colonel Adams at^e head of a considerable force, 
and could not avoid a battle. itPwas defeated, with the loss of 
most of his infantry and all his artillery, saving only his horse 
and light troops. He then made an effort to reach the capital of 
Scindia, hoping for aid, or at least protection, from this most 
powerful of the Mahratta chieftains; but all the passes were 
strictly guarded. His distress became greater every day; his 
followers deserted in vast numbers ; and the English drew their 
nets round him so skilfully that he could not hope long to escape. 
He then opened a correspondence with Sir John Malcolm. After 
some discussion, it was agreed that he should surrender, and that, 
)n being secured in a pension of eight lacks of rupees (about 
£100,000), he should renounce the dignity of Peishwa, with all 
liis claims as a sovereign; spending the rest of his days in some 
holy city at a distance from the seat of his former dominion. The 
sum was regarded by the Marquis of Hastings as too large; 
though, considering it as the final adjustment with a prince^s’ho 
■anked in authority and power above all others at that time in 
India, it does not appear very extravagant. The apprehension 
•hat his revenue would be employed by him as an instrument for 
regaining his political influence has not been realized. He imme- 
liately resigned himself to voluptuous indulgences, to which, it is 
said, he had been always addicted, and sought to drown in them 
tvery recollection of his former schemes and greatness. 

'While the territory of Poonah was agitated by these violent 
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commotions, a scene almost exactly similar was passing at Nag- 
pore. Appa Saheb had invited the British troops with the sole 
view of maintaining his own situation as regent; and so long as 
he judged them necessary for that object he remained faithful. 
At length he got rid by assassination of the young prince, and 
placed himself on the guddee, as the seat was called, to which the 
dignity of rajah was attached. He then considered himself inde¬ 
pendent of foreign aid, and began to regard it with the dislike so 
generally felt by all persons in his condition. He was thus led 
to enter into that confederacy against the British power which 
was formed among the Mahrato chiefs in consequence of the Pin- 
darree war; and was observ^Blso to carry on an active corre¬ 
spondence with the Peishwa while the latter was maturing his plans 
of aggression. The first treaty which that prince was compelled 
to sign greatly abated the courage of his ally, which w’as revived, 
however, by the intelligence of his having again taken up arras 
and attacked the English subsidiary force. The subsequent retreat 
of Bajee Rao threw him into much hesitation and uncertainty, 
though at length it resulted in the hazardous determination to 
follow his example. On the 24th November 1817, Mr. Jenkins, 
the British Resident, was invited to see his highness invested with 
a dress of honour; having assumed the juree putha, or golden 
streamer, an emblem of high command, both of which had been 
transmitted by the Peishwa. Our countryman declined attend¬ 
ance, not without expressing indignation at the Rajah’s acceptance 
of these honours at such a moment; and, indeed, it seems to have 
bee* an imprudent and premature insult, by which the Company’s 
servants were warned of approaching danger. 

The subsidiary force then stationed at Nagpore was very small. 
It consisted only of two battalions of native infantry, with detach¬ 
ments of cavalry and artillery; and the whole, being much reduced 
by sickness, did not amount to 1400 men. The Rajah’s army, on 
the contrary, comprised 10,000 cavalry and 10,000 infantry, in¬ 
cluding 3000 or 4000 very brave Arab troops. The residency 
was situated outside the town, and separated from it by a ridge 
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rising at each extremity into low hills, which were hastily occu¬ 
pied as defensive posts. At sunset the piquets were fired upon 
by the Arab infantry, and soon after a general discharge of artil¬ 
lery was opened upon all-the positions, particularly those on the 
smaller eminence. This was continued till two in the morning 
with considerable effect, the first officer in command on that station 
being killed, and the second wounded. The English, during the 
remainder of the night, made the best preparations in their power 
against the more serious attack which was anticipated in the morn¬ 
ing ; and accordingly, at daybreak, the charge was renewed with 
increased fury. At ten a tumhijl burst on the lower hill, which 
threw the troops into some conffiRn; the Arabs rushed on with 
loud cries, the sepoys were seized with panic and fled, abandoning 
the guns and the wounded, who were immediately put to the 
sword. The enemy then began a heavy fire on the larger hill, 
when several officers fell, and among them Mr. Sothehy, the Resi¬ 
dent’s assistant, a young man of distinguished merit, while he was 
endeavouring to rally and restore the courage of his men. The 
dismay of the troops, the cries of the women and children, the 
vast numbers and increasiog||ponfidence of the enemy, seemed to 
portend the most fatal result. Yet, even then, resources were 
found in British firmness and courage. Captain Fitzgerald, who 
had withdrawn the cavalry within the residency-grounds, seeing 
the critical state of the infantry, and the fire already extending to 
his station, felt that affairs could be retrieved only by one of those 
bold attacks which a native army can scarcely ever resist. He 
accordmgly led his few horsemen to the charge, drove eveiytWng 
before him, took two guns and turned them against the enemy. 
The troops on the other hill, animated by this example, resumed 
courage, and, raising loud shouts, opened a brisk fire on the assail¬ 
ants. A party dashed across to the smaller elevation, from which 
the Rajah’s followers were driven in their turn, and about noon 
were repulsed at every point. Yet the British had lost a fourth of 
their number, and their ammunition was nearly expended, so that 
had Appa persevered, he must have finally succeeded in cutting 
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off the detachment,—an event which would have prodnced the 
strongest sensation over all India. Bat he remained inactive, 
while reinforcements poured in to his antagonists from every 
quarter. On the 12th December, for example, Doveton arrived 
with the strong reserve under his command, and it then became 
impossible for Appa Saheb to hope for success; he had already 
obtained an armistice, and now inquired as to the terms on which 
a final accommodation might be effected. Mr. Jenkins replied 
that nothing would be accepted short of entire submission,—the 
disbanding of his troops, the delivering up of all his forts and 
artillery, and his own presence as a hostage at the British resi¬ 
dency. It was, however, intiiftted, that, on his complying fully 
with these requisitions, he would be restored to nearly his former 
condition, being required only to maintain a subsidiary force, and 
submit to a certain degree of control. When the troops, however, 
marched into Nagpore to take possession of the ordnance, they 
were saluted with a hot fire, and suffered some loss before they 
could seize the guns and compel the Arabs, who took the chief 
part in this resistance, to retire within the fort. As they refiised 
to surrender, a siege was immedi^ly commenced, and a prac¬ 
ticable breach appeared to have been made in the gate; hut when 
the assault was given, it was found to be so secured by interior 
walls, that the English were obliged to retreat with considerable 
damage. Preparations were then made to invest the place on a 
more regular plan; but the garrison, satisfied with the display of 
valour which they had already made, capitulated on condition of 
beiag allowed to march out with their baggage and private property. 

As none of these transactions could be brought home to Appa 
Saheb, he was not made responsible for them; wherefore on the 
surrender of Nagpore he was liberated, and received notice of the 
terms on which he might retain his seat on the gnddee. These 
consisted in his being placed entirely on the same footing with the 
Nizam; having his military force subjected to the control of the 
Company, and even his ministers appointed by them. The Rajah 
only so for expressed his dissatisfaction as to offer to retire al- 
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together on a liberal pension,<—a proposition which was not con¬ 
sidered admissible. He therefore began forthwith to intrigne, 
with the view of shaiing off this hated dependence. Troops were 
levied, the governors of fortresses and the mountain-chiefs were 
instructed to muster their forces, and give every possible annoyance 
to the enemy; finally, a secret correspondence was discovered with 
Bajee Rao, who, being invited to join his army to the standard 
of the Peishwa, had actually taken steps for that purpose. Mr, 
Jenkins hereupon deemed it indispensable to call upon Appa to 
resume his place within the residency; and this not being complied 
with, a party was sent who effected his arrest, fortunately without 
having recourse to violence. It tf less difficult, however, to seize 
Indian princes than to keep them: the Rajah being mildly treated, 
and access procured to him by several of his adherents, a plan was 
arranged for his escape in the disguise of a sepoy. He went off at 
two in the morning, and the discovery was not made till daylight; 
so that, relays of horses having been provided, all pursuit was 
vain. But as the Pindarree war was now terminated, and Bajee 
Rao reduced to the last extremity, he was unable to do more 
than excite desultory hostiliti^ in the mountainous districts. The 
English were thus able, on their own terms, to seat on the guddee 
Bajee Rao, a grandson of Raghojee Bhoonslah, while the adminis¬ 
tration was placed entirely under their own control. 

In the beginning of 1822, the Marquis of Hastings was induced 
by certain femily circumstances to intimate his wish to retire 
from the high situation which he had filled for nine years. The 
Court of Directors passed a. unanimous vote of thanks for^the 
unremitting zeal and ability with which he had discharged its 
functions; and this was subsequently confirmed by the Court of 
Proprietors. In the subsequent October, Lord Amherst was 
nominated his successor, and arrived at Calcutta on the 1st August 
1823. The principal event of his administration was the war 
with the Birman empire, which, after some vicissitudes, was com¬ 
pletely successful, and the Company acquired a considerable 
addition of territory on the eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal 
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As this contest, howerer, was carried on entirely beyond the limits 
of India Proper, it does not belong to the subject of the present work. 

But in 1825 an important event occurred in the interior of 
India. After the death of the Rajah of Bhurtpore in that year, 
his legitimate heir, Bulwnnt Singh, being dethroned by Dooijun 
Sill, his cousin, applied for aid to Sir David Ochterlony, then 
Resident at Delhi. That officer embraced the prince’s cause; but 
his conduct in doing so was disavowed by the governor-general, 
who, at this crisis, showed a disposition to proceed upon the old 
principle of non-interference. Farther information, however, in¬ 
duced him to change this intention, and Lord Combermere was 
ordered to march upon the city and expel the usurper. This able 
commander, accordingly, with 25,000 men and an ample train 
of artillery, proceeded to attack that celebrated stronghold. The 
siege was begun on the 23d December; but it was soon found 
that cannon-shot could not penetrate mud-walls sixty feet thick, 
and that it would be necessary to employ mining operations. 
By means of these a breach was effected on the 17th January 
1826; the assault was given next rooming, and after a gallant 
defence of two hours, in which many veterans who had trium¬ 
phantly fought in the former siege took an active part, the place 
was carried. Dooijun was made prisoner; and there remained no 
longer in HLndostan a fortress that had successfully defied the 
British arms. While this conflict lasted, a general ferment was 
observable among the surrounding principalities; and Bishop 
Heber doubts not, that had the attack failed, the whole country 
westward of the Jumna would have risen in arms, at least so far 
as to resume the predatory system of warfare. This triumph, 
however, checked the disposition to revolt, and completely con¬ 
firmed the supremacy of Britain. 

Lord Amherst’s conduct both in the Birman and Bhurtpore 
contests, was the subject of severe criticism at home, especially 
by the Liberal party, who had by that time acquired great influ¬ 
ence. They particularly complained of his having continued the 
severe restrictions on the press introduced by Mr. Adam, during 
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his temporary possession of power in the interval after Lord 
Hastings’ departure. Influenced by these and other motives, the 
Company, in 1826, determined to recall his lordship, who left 
India in the following year. Having ultimately afforded much 
greater latitude to public discussion, and being in his general con¬ 
duct very amiable, he had acquired considerable popularity. He was 
created viscount and earl, and the Courts of Directors and Pro¬ 
prietors passed votes of thanks to him by large majorities, though 
not without some warm discussion. 

In July 1827, Lord William Bentinck was sworn in as the 
new governor-general. His election was peculiarly acceptable to 
Mr. Canning, then premier, but who died before his departure. 
His lordship was understood to go out with the intention of intro¬ 
ducing a liberal and economical system, which was now con¬ 
sidered desirable. He arrived on the 2d July 1828, and soon 
after set out on a tour to the upper provinces, in order to survey 
the state of affairs, and endeavour to cement the relations of amity 
with the neighbouring independent prinoes. A visit was paid to 
Srindia’s family at Gwalior, and some time was spent at Ajmere, 
where the Eajpoot chiefs were invited either to visit him, or to 
send ambassadors. Extensive military reductions were made, 
particularly on the field-allowance called batta, which excited a 
great deal of discontent among the officers, who were affected by 
the new regulations. No general conflict took place during Lord 
Bentinck’s administration, but some partial disturbances agitated 
the ruder borders of our Indian posseseions . 

In 1832 and the following year^ considerable annoyance u^s 
sustained from a tribe named Chooars, inhabiting the jungly tracts 
on the eastern limits of Bengal. An extensive contraband trade 
in salt, favoured by this situation, gave them the habit of acting 
in large bodies, which they soon improved into an extensive and 
organized system of plunder. Individuals of high distinction were 
strongly suspected of exciting and supporting them; though this 
could not be legally proved. The ostensible leader was Gnnga- 
narain, chief of a small village in a bill-pass, whose honse was 
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only a clay edifice, surrounded by sheds covered with grass. The 
depredations were at length committed on so great a scale, and 
with such impunity, that it became necessary to enter into an 
avowed war against them. Four regiments and a large body of 
irregulars were at one time employed, yet found much difficulty 
in putting down these marauders. Gnnga-narain, who never 
appeared at the head of more than 400 men, was repeatedly 
defeated; the Chooar fortresses were successively taken and de¬ 
stroyed ; yet the pillagers BtUl lurked under the thick cover of 
their entangled forests. At length their daring captain was killed 
in a casual encounter with another tribe, after which his foUowers 
mostly dispersed, and did not again muster in any formidable 
numbers. 

About the same time, the hill-country behind the Circars be¬ 
came the scene of some serious disturbances; for in those rugged 
tracts, bands of robbers had begun to assemble and plunder the 
lower districts. Gradually they were organized into two great 
bodies called Fittooiydars, assuming the aspect of an insurrection, 
which was understood to be fomented by some great zemindary 
families. The first detachment sent to attack their principal 
stronghold was repulsed with the loss of about fifteen men killed 
and wounded. Reinforcements having been brought up, the 
insurgents evacuated the fort; and they were then hunted fiwm 
place to place, being dispersed chiefly by surprises, to which their 
incautious system rendered them always liable. At length several 
of their leaders being taken and executed, the district was restored 
tOpS state of tranquillity. 

In 1834 a more serious ebntest arose on the borders of the 
Madras presidency. The Coorg Rajah, as wo had formerly occa¬ 
sion to mention, was an attached ally of the British, and had 
given material tud in the conquest of Mysore; but the sceptre 
had now descended to his son, a violent and tyrannical youth, who 
had exercised such excessive cruelties in his own family, that his 
sister and her husband were obliged to flee to the English for 
protection. The Rajah demanded, in the most peremptory manner, 
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that they should be given up, and on this being refused, addressed 
letters of an insulting tenor to the Madras presidency and the 
governor-general. One of the company’s servants being sent to 
treat with him, was put under confinement, and his release refused. 
He was accused at the same time of having assumed an attitude 
of hostility against us, and of receiving and encouraging our 
avowed enemies; on which grounds a proclamation was issued on 
the 1st April 1834 from Calcutta, deposing him from the office 
of rajah, and announcing that a force was about to enter and take 
possession of his territory. 

This country, as to its capacity of coping with the British 
power, might, from the small amount of its population, have been 
considered as utterly contemptible. The extreme difficulty of the 
ground, however, composed altogether of lofty mountains, covered 
with the thickest and most entangled jungle, defended by a race 
of determined valour, gave to it a somewhat serious character. A 
force of 6000 men was placed under Brigadier Lindsay, in whom 
was vested the supreme command of the expedition; and march¬ 
ing from Mysore with the main body, he entered Coorg on the 1st 
April. The troops were harassed by the difficulties of the road, 
which were much increased by large trees cut down and laid 
across it, so that they could scarcely accomplish above five miles 
in fourteen hours. The enemy, however, did not venture to 
encounter him, and all the stockades were found deserted. On 
the 6th the army entered without resistance Mudakerry, the 
capital, on which the British 'flag was displayed. The campaign 
thus seemed to have been easily and triumphantly terminated; a^id 
yet it acquired a somewhat disastrous character, from the opera¬ 
tions of three other detachments which entered the territory at 
different points. Owning that we may not have full means of 
judging, we yet cannot help calling in question the policy of send¬ 
ing so many separate and unconnected bodies into the heart of so 
difficult a country. There was every ground to presume that the 
reduction of the capital would carry with it that of the whole dis¬ 
trict, as it actually did; and even had it been otherwise, these 
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inbordinate posts could scarcely have &iled soon to follow the fate 
of the leading one. 

Colonel Foulls, marching from Cananore, on the western coast, 
approached, on the 2d April, the entrance of the Hugul Ghaut, 
the principal opening from this side. The enemy had fortified it 
with three successive stockades, as well as with breastworks and 
felled trees at every hundred yards. Their posts were driven in, 
and on the 3d, at sis in the morning, the attack began. The first 
stockade was carried with trifling loss; but from that time till 
four in the afternoon, a series of very hard conflicts was main¬ 
tained in carrying the successive barriers, which the enemy 
defended with vigour, carrying on at the same time a continued 
skirmishing from the wood. The last stockade was only captured 
by attacking it in reverse as well as in flank. Next day, as the 
colonel continued to advance, a flag of truce appeared bearing a pro¬ 
posal from the rajah for a suspension of arms. He replied, that if 
the Coorg troops did not fire, his would also abstain from doing so; 
but that nothing should prevent him from passing through the 
Ghaut. He accordingly effected this march without opposition, and 
on the afternoon arrived at Hugul. His service was now completed, 
with the loss of twelve killed and thirty-six wounded; but among 
the former was Lieutenant Erskine, a very promising young oflioer. 

At the same time, Colonel Waugh, from the north, advanced 
upon a fortified position named Buck, seated on the brow of a 
steep ascent, and accessible only by a narrow defile through a 
dense jungle. The assailing party was divided into two, who 
wpre each to make a detour and take the stockade in flank; 
but being misled, it is said,‘by native guides, they both met in 
front of that barrier. With characteristic valour they rushed 
forward to the attack; but the place was so strong and so 
vigorously defended, that all their efforts were vain, and their 
ranks were thinned by a most destructive fire. Upon encounter¬ 
ing this resistance, the commander directed Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mill to send part of his force to support the storming-party; and 
immediately that officer, inspired by a too-ardent valom-, led them 
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on himself, and was followed by the whole detachment. An 
impetuous assault was then commenced against the stockade; but 
being in a great measure built of stone, it baffled erery attempt, 
while a most murderous fire issued from it against our country¬ 
men. Mill was shot dead on the spot, and sereral, while vainly 
attempting to rescue his body, fell around him. Major Bird then 
determined to withdraw the party, and, with little additional loss, 
brought it under cover. In this most unfortunate aflhir about 
forty-eight were killed, including three officers, and 118 wounded. 

Another column, tmder Lieutenant-Colonel Jackson, advanced 
from Mangalore upon a position named BnUary Pett; and this 
officer, learning that there was a strong stockade five miles in 
front of him, sent Captain Noble with a detachment to reconnoitre 
it. The latter made his way through a narrow and winding path, 
till he arrived in front of the barrier; and having completed his 
reconnaissance, he began his return, when a running fire was 
instantly commenced from among the bushes. His party con¬ 
tinued exposed during the whole of their retreat to this assault 
from an invisible foe, whom they could neither elude nor repel; 
and the casualties amounted to thirty killed and thirty-six wounded. 

Colonel Jackson, after considering this loss, and the reported 
strength of the position, thought it impossible to attempt carrying 
the stockade without further reinforcements, and fell back upon 
Coombla. This transaction was at first made a subject of official 
inquiry, but was ultimately decided to have arisen from inevitable 
circumstances, without any reproach on the commander. 

The war, as formerly observed, was already decided by the 
primary movement of the main body upon the capital, where the 
Bajah, in no degree emulating the courage of many of his subjects, 
did not even attempt resistance. On the 11th April he entered 
Mudakerry in pomp, with about 2000 attendants, mostly unarmed, 
and fifty palanquins containing his female establishment. Ha 
then surrendered himself^ in the hope probably of being reinstated 
on certain conditions. But the British had already formed their 
determination; his territory was annexed to their dominion; and 
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the Rajah, receiving only an allowance fitted to support a suitable 
household, was removed to Bangalore. Prize-money to the amount 
of thirteen lacks of rupees was distributed among the army. 

It is necessary now to turn our attention to another part of the 
country. Gwalior being the moat powerful of the independent 
states now remaining, its interior movements were regarded as of 
considerable importance. Dowlut Rao Scinfiia having died, left 
the regency in the hands of his widow, the Baiza Bye; and that 
lady, to ensure a male successor to the throne, as none had been 
left by her husband, adopted a youth under the name of Jhnndkoo 
Rao, and the title of Maharaja. This young man, on coming of 
age, aspired to the actual possession of the supreme power, which 
the Bye was by no means inclined to grant; while he, without 
any regard to his obligations to that lady, determined to use every 
means of enforcing his claim. When the-govemor-general visited 
the capital, he solicited his aid to place himself upon the musnud. 
Lord William, however, intimated, that Gwalior being an inde¬ 
pendent state, the British government could by no means inter¬ 
fere; then reminding him of what he owed to his patroness, 
advised him to pay the utmost deference to her, and await the 
time when she might be willing to place the government in his 
hands. But he was by no means disposed to follow this advice, 
and in July 1833 made an attempt to seize the reins of power. 
This being frustrated, he repmred to the mansion of our Resident, 
who, unwilling to interfere, had left it fast locked. The young 
prince sat the whole day in the court of this official dwelling 
without food, and under a bunpng sun ; but having at last obtained 
an audience, and being refused all support, he made his submis¬ 
sion to the Bye. Meantime, however, a large body of the mili¬ 
tary, impatient of a female government, discontented with Baiza, 
and perhaps desirous of change, applied a ladder to the Maharaja’s 
apartment, brought him out, and proclaimed him their sovereign. 
The lady took refuge with some troops who still adhered to her; 
but they were unequal to contend with the opposite party, who 
were more numerous, and possessed all the artillery. An agree- 
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nent was made, onder tlie mediation of the Eesident, that Jhand* 
koo Rao shoold be placed on the mnsnnd, and acknowledged by 
Britain; while the regent should retire unmolested to Dholapoor. 
There she still attempted to make a stand; but being closely 
invested and reduced to great distress, she at length surrendered, 
was allowed a revenue of ten lacks of rupees, and took up her 
residence near Puttyghur. The Company in this case proceeded 
on the principle of non-interference, and of acknowledging the 
sovereign de facto, whoever he might he. Yet this conduct was 
criticised by some, who considered the change unfavourable to our 
interests, from a female ruler of pacific habits, to a military 
government with a violent and ambitious young man at its head. 
In fact, some serious disturbances followed, both in the durbar and 
army, in which British interests and wishes were not much re¬ 
garded ; however, Jhundkoo displayed a degree of vigour which 
enabled him at last to establish an uncontrolled authority. 

An afiair of a more serious aspect soon after arose with Maun 
Sing, rajah of Joudpore, who had been restored to power by the 
governor-general on the footing of a subsidiary and dependent 
ruler. He was considered, however, to have by no means duly 
fulfilled the conditions of his tenure; and having absented him¬ 
self from the congress of Rajpoot princes, who assembled at 
Ajmere in 1832 to meet Lord William Bentinck, he could not be 
viewed as showing a friendly or respectful disposition. Besides, 
he had allowed the tribute to fall more than two years in arrear; 
he had given shelter to bands of marauders, and had refused, 
when called upon, to assist in putting down others. Whqp re¬ 
monstrances were made against these proceedings, his answers 
indicated no desire to comply or act according to his professed 
obligations; and it was therefore determined to march against 
him a force which might either compel unqualified submission, or 
dethrone him. For this purpose 10,000 men were ordered to 
assemble at Nusserabad on the 20th October 1834; but he had 
no sooner learned that matters were commg to so serious a crisis, 
than he sent a deputation of thirty persons, with a numerous 
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attendance, to Ajmere, to treat with the residents there, Major 
Alves and Captain Trevelyan. The envoys made lavish profes¬ 
sions of their master’s attachment to Britain, and regret at having 
given offence. When informed, however, that no declarations 
would be esteemed of any value, unless followed up by certain 
specific actions, namely, the immediate delivery of the refugees, 
and payment of a large sum of money, they made many apologies, 
and showed an extreme anxiety to avoid compliance. But on 
inquiring what alternative awaited the Rajah, and being informed 
that be would be forthwith dethroned, they showed the utmost 
consternation, and solicited a delay of at least two days. At the 
end of that time, after some farther attempts to parry the blow, 
they finally yielded an unqualified submission; and the storm 
which threatened the peace of Western India was thus averted. 

A part of the force prepared for this expedition was immediately 
after employed against the Shekhawattees, a rude tribe occupying 
the almost desert territory westward of Rajpootana. A number 
of these petty chiefs has been accustomed to subsist by plundering 
the neighbouring districts, and when these were held by native 
powers this was regarded as a matter of course. Having now, 
however, come into contact with the Company’s territory, they 
continued towards it the same system of indiscriminate marauding, 
and yet when the British force under General Stevenson marched 
into the country, no attempt had been made for an organized re¬ 
sistance. The forts of the freebooters were rased to tbe ground, 
the district of Sambhur was retained as security for the expenses, 
and t detachment left to overawe the rude natives. 

The Rajpoot state of Jeypore was soon after the scene of a tra¬ 
gical and distressing event. The Rajah, a thoughtless and volup¬ 
tuous youth, had left the whole administration in the hands of 
Jotaram, originally a banker, an able man, but believed to bear 
that unprincipled character too common among Indian statesmen. 
The prince died suddenly, leaving an infant as the heir; and as 
the inspection of his body was refused to the public, a strong 
suspicion arose that the minister, finding bis master about to shake 
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off his influence, had secretly murdered him. Amid the ferment 
thus occasioned, the British Besident interposed, and procured 
the removal of Jotaram, and' the transference of the government 
to a regency,—measures which appeared entirely accordant with 
public feeling. Soon, however, a jealousy was entertained that 
public affairs were placed entirely under the dictation of a few 
foreigners, and a feeling of enmity arose, which broke forth fatally 
on the following occasion;—On the 4th June 1835, Major Alves, 
the Resident, with Mr. Blake, Cornet Macnaghten, and Lieutenant 
Ludlow, had an interview with the Myesafaeb or dowager-princess. 
After taking leave, as the first-mentioned gentleman was mount¬ 
ing his elephant, a man rushed out of the crowd with a drawn 
sword, and inflicted three wounds, one in the forehead; but these 
being immediately dressed, he was placed in a palanquin, and 
conveyed home in safety. The assassin having been seized, Mr. 
Blake undertook to conduct him to the place of confinement; but 
as he proceeded, the cry was raised, “ The Feringees have shed 
blood in the palace 1 ” A crowd instantly assembled, who are 
said to have been joined by mitny of the police; stones were 
thrown, and attempts made to stop Mr. Blake by maiming his 
elephant. He reached, however, the city gate, which was found 
shut, whereupon he turned back, and sought shelter in a mnndnr 
or temple, which was then fastened on the inside; but the multi¬ 
tude burst in, and he fell pierced by numerous wounds. He is 
said to have been a very promising officer, and generally popular 
among the natives. Macnaghten, by galloping in another direc¬ 
tion through the crowd, though,assailed by stones and ether 
missiles, reached the residency in safety. The government dis¬ 
owned all knowledge of this outrage, though five individuals, 
whose guilt was clearly proved, were condemned and executed. 
Suspicion, however, soon fell upon Jotaram, the late minister, 
and after long preparation, he and several grandees connected with 
him were brought to trial before a native jury. Being found guilty 
of instigating and abetting the crime, sentence of death was pro¬ 
nounced upon them; but it was commuted to exile and imprisonment. 
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A strong sensation was caused in March 1835 by the assassi* 
nation of Mr. Fraser, commissioner and agent of the governor- 
general at Delhi. As he was riding out late one evening, a man 
rode up as if to speak to him, rapidly discharged three balls 
through his body, and galloped off. After some time, through 
the evidence of an accomplice, the crime was brought home, not 
only to Kurreem, the actual murderer, but to a native chieftain, 
the Nawab of Ferozepore, by whom he had been employed. Both 
were condemned, and underwent the extreme sentence of the law. 
The execution of the former was attended by a vast concourse of 
natives, who, though kept in awe by an armed force, displayed 
a decided sympathy in his favour. It is somewhat unpleasant to 
learn that he was then in a manner canonized by them; that his 
grave was visited by great numbers, who sang songs and strewed 
flowers over it. The Kajah was executed without the gates, which 
were shut, and any large attendance of the people was thereby 
prevented. 

In the course of the year 1834, Lord William Bentinck was 
obliged, from the state of his health, to make known to the govern¬ 
ment at home the necessity of resigning his high office, and in 
March 1835 he embarked for England. His departure was the 
subject of very general regret; for his administration had been 
marked by economy, a pacific spirit, and one of mildness and 
indulgence towards the natives. His system was considered by a 
party, especially among the military, as having been carried some¬ 
what too far; but it was conformable to his instructions, and 
prompted undoubtedly by theibest motives. His efforts to im¬ 
prove internal intercourse by the establishment of steam-vessels 
between the difierent Indian ports, and the formation of extensive 
lines of road through the interior, commanded universal applause. 
He favoured also the diffusion of education and knowledge among 
the Hindoos, and his views were seconded by the amiable and 
benevolent exertions of Lady Bentinck. A statue of his lordship 
was erected by subscription. His place as governor-general was 
supplied in the interim by Sir Charles Metcalfe; and on receiving 
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intelligence of Lord William's resignation, the Court of Directors 
unanimously nominated Lord Heytesbury, a choice which was 
cordially sanctioned by Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, then ministers. The proceedings in Parliament, however, 
soon led to their resignation, and the accession to power of the 
Whig party, who, deeming it important to have a governor-general 
whose views accorded with their own, annulled the appointment. 
The Directors, though they expressed some dissatisfaction at this 
change, finally concurred in the nomination of Lord Auckland, who 
was entirely acceptable to ministers. On the 4th March 1836 his 
lordship landed at Calcutta, and assumed the reins of government 

About this time another mountain-struggle occurred in a terri¬ 
tory named Goomsoor, inhabited by a peculiar race named Khonds, 
who had remained nearly independent. Their Rajah having shown 
a refractory spirit, a considerable force was despatched against him; 
and the troops, on reaching the summit of the Alpine chain, were 
surprised to see an extensive and fertile tract of country covered 
with fine villages in romantic situations. Little serious resistance 
was encountered; Goomsoor and the principal forts soon fell; the 
Rajah, and afterwards his son, submitted; yet a number of detached 
chieftains, exercising a sort of feudal power over vassals devotedly 
attached to them, kept up for a time a desultory resistance. In one 
skirmish two British officers were killed. The prolongation, too, of 
the war in a country filled with jungle and marshy cfistricts, caused 
severe sickness among the troops, and two campaigns elapsed 
before this bold tribe could be brought under full subjection. 

A considerable sensation was axcited in 1837 by the succession 
to the throne of Oude, the most important dependency of the 
Bengal government; an event the prospect of which had for some 
years attracted attention, as the king’s infirmities indicated that 
the throne would soon become vacant. That weak prince had 
acknowledged as his sons two youths, Kywan Jah and Moonah 
Jaun; but the general belief was, that he had acted under the 
influence of certain females, and that they were not his children. 
He himself finally made a declaration to that effect, and, after a 
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good deal of consideration, the British authorities determined to 
set them aside, and to support Nusseer-ood-Dowlah, his majesty's 
eldest surviving uncle, who, according to the peculiar tenor of 
Mohammedan law, was considered the legal heir. But the Padsha 
Begum, or queen-mother, a bold and ambitious princess, had, in 
the meantime, adopted Moonah Jaun, and was determined to 
espouse his cause. 

On the night of the 7th July 1837, Colonel Low, the Resident, 
received a message that the king was taken suddenly ill, and 
believed to be dying. This officer, having ordered his troops to 
be in readiness, oboyed the summons, when he found that his 
majesty had just expired. Having in this crisis obtained from 
Nusseer-ood-Dowlah an engagement to sign such a treaty as the 
governor-general should dictate, he led him to the royal residence, 
where preparations were made for his immediate installation. Sud¬ 
denly, however, a great noise was heard, and it soon appeared that 
the Padsha with an armed force of about 2000 men, was approach¬ 
ing the palace, which, as our soldiers were not yet come up, was 
very slightly guarded. In spite of a warm remonstrance, the 
natives burst open the gates, filled the edifice with shouts and 
clamour, seized both the prince and the Company's servants, in 
presence of whom Moonah Jaun was placed on the throne, the 
Begum being seated in a palanquin beneath him. The insur¬ 
gents, after some violent proceedings towards the Resident, allowed 
him to retire, when, upon finding bis men assembled, he sent 
repeated messages to the Begum, calling upon her to surrender. 
As she returned evasive answe^iB, a battery was opened, and in a 
short time she and her minions were made prisoners. The old 
prince, whom, thougli he had endured many insults, they found 
safe, was immediately seated on the throne, and his accession 
announced by a royal salute to the inhabitants of the capital. 

All these proceedings were approved by the governor-general; 
but of the promise extorted from the king relative to a new treaty, 
it appears that no advantage has been taken. 

Claims were advanced by two nephews, sons of a deceased elder 
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brother, who urged that, as their father, if alive, would have suc¬ 
ceeded, they ought to inherit in his stead. This question, however, 
had early attracted the attention of the Indian government, who, 
after much consideration and reference to high authorities, as well 
as precedents (among which was that of the present King of 
Delhi), had concluded that, according to the principles of the 
Soonee sect, a son cannot succeed to rights or property to which 
his father was heir, if he died before coming into actual possession. 
In this case, the inheritance goes to a brother. A curious contest 
also arose between the two princes as to which was the elder; 
though, as both were excluded, there was no need to discuss this 
question. One of them spent a considerable time in England, 
but without being able to obtain any attention either from Parlia¬ 
ment or the Company. 

Another political change, somewhat similar, excited a great 
interest in India. The Eajah of Satara, lineal descendant of 
Sevajee, the warlike founder of the Mahratta dynasty, had, as 
formerly mentioned, been drawn from the prison into which the 
Peishwa and the other chiefs had thrown him, and invested, not 
indeed with the wide dominions of his house, but with a certain 
extent of valuable territory. He held it, however, under the 
avowed stipulation of paying tlj,e greatest deference to the advice 
of the English Resident, and holding no intercourse with foreign 
states through any other channel. For several years he gave 
the highesl; satisfaction, showing the most cordial attachment to 
the British government, and exerting himself with dili g eo cB, 
unfortunately not usual among Indian princes, to promoje the 
prosperity of his subjects. At tcngth he began to show strong 
symptoms of an intriguing spirit; and about 1836, the charges 
against him assumed a definite form, being resolved into three 
heads;—1. That he had been guilty of an attempt to seduce cer¬ 
tain native officers from their allegiance to the Company. 2. 
That he had carried on a treasonable correspondence with Appa 
Sahib, then a refugee at Joudpore. 3. That he had maintjuned 
a similar intercourse with the Portuguese governor of Goa. After 
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long inTOBtigation, Sir Eobert Grant, governor of Bombay, became 
thoronghly convinced of his guilt; and Lord Auckland, after a 
good deal of hesitation, acquiesced in the same judgment. 

Sir Robert died, and was succeeded in 1839 by Sir James 
Camac, who went out, it is said, with a strong prepossession in 
the prince’s favour. He soon, however, became convinced that 
there was ground for the charges against him, but obtained the 
approbation of Lord Auckland to an amnesty, by which past 
offences were to be buried in oblivion, on securities being given 
to adhere strictly in future to the treaty by which he had been 
placed on the throne. He was also required to dismiss his 
favourite minister, and not allow him, without our permission, to 
reside in his dominions. Sir James, on a visit to him, presented 
these proposals, but they met with a peremptory and indignant 
rejection. His friends admit that he was “ proud, overbearing, 
strong in the assertion of his rights, impetuous, in short, a regular 
Hotspur.” It is added, on the other side, that the idea had been 
instilled into him, that the Company would not proceed to ex¬ 
tremities, and great confidence was placed in extensive agencies 
maintained in England, Bombay, and Poonah, at an annual 
expense of above £35,000. The governor, in four successive 
interviews, sought in vain to change his resolution, and in depart¬ 
ing on the 28th August, left instructions with the Resident to 
forward any communications he might receive. The Rajah re¬ 
maining inflexible, a proclamation deposing him was issued on 
the 6th September, and on the 7th December he was removed to 
Benares, to be entered on the list of pensioned princes. The 
vacant seat was bestowed on hiS brother, who was placed on the 
gnddee on the 18th November 1839. Among his first proceed¬ 
ings was the abolition of Suttee, which was followed by other 
measures decidedly calculated for the public good. 

A portion, meantime, of the East India proprietors, actuated by 
honourable motives, considered these measures oppressive, and even 
injurious to the British character. A spedal court being called on 
12th February 1840, upon the requisition of nine of their number. 
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Sir Charles Forbes moved, that they should recommend to the 
Directors and the Board of Control to withhold their sanction to 
the measure till after a full and fair investigation of the charges. 
This motion was opposed, until the subject should be considered 
by the Directors, and the proper documents laid before the Pro¬ 
prietors; which being done on the 6th May, and a sufficient time 
afforded for consideration, the court again met on 14th July 1841, 
when a very long and animated debate ensued. Generals Robert¬ 
son and Lodwick, who had been Residents at the prince’s court, 
took a very decided part in his favour. They urged, that none 
of the charges were confirmed by anything in his own handwriting, 
or had been brought personally home to him; alleging that his 
agents and officers, especially the Bromins, cherished in many 
cases hostile feelings towards his person; that his brother, hoping 
for the succession, had an obvious interest in proving him guilty; 
that the very idea of defying British power by the md of the 
Governor of Goa and the imprisoned Rajah of Nagpore, was 
ridiculous, and could never have been entertained by a prince who 
was admitted to possess ability; and at all events, that he was 
entitled, like every accused person, to a fair and open trial. In 
these views they were supported by others. It was answered, 
that the inquiry had been most impartial; that due allowance had 
been made for the defects in the evidence, much of which had been 
given by persons who had no interest in proving the Rajah’s guilt; 
that even his advocates, Robertson and Lodwick, had addressed 
severe warnings to him on his intriguing disposition, and the 
consequences which might follow; that there had certainly^been 
some correspondence with Goa an^ the Nagpore Rajah, which alone 
was a breach of the treaty placing him on the throne; and that 
though possessing ability, he was not a politician, and might easily 
form chimerical expectations &om distant quarters. The public 
trial of a prince in his own dominions, it was admitted, was liable 
to many objections; but the charges had been stated to him, and 
no satisfactory explanation given. Finally, the terms on which 
continuance in power had been offered were extremely lenient. 
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making no material difference from his position when first raised 
to it. The motion was finally negatired by 31 to 13, and several 
attempte made to revive it were unsuccessful. 

At Hydrabad, a somewhat serious conspiracy was formed among 
thirty or forty leading men, headed by the Nizam’s brother, a 
proud and daring chief; but being discovered, it was ba£3ed, and 
the prince conveyed to the fort of Goloonda. Daring the investiga¬ 
tion which followed, the Nabob of Eumool, a place situated about 
120 miles farther south, was found implicated. A force being 
immediately marched to reduce the ■•wn, it was entered without 
opposition; and the Nabob, who had oeen carried away by his own 
troops, was pursued and captured after a sharp conflict. Within 
the fortress, however, were found a numbc'- of well-constructed 
furnaces, in which cannon and shot had been cast on a large scale, 
and in forms fitted not for defence only, but for active proceedings 
in the field. These preparations had been secretly carried on for 
a considerable time. 

The Rajah of Joudpore, after yielding in 1834 to all the demands 
of the governor-general, had constantly evaded their fulfilment, 
and now showed himself more than ever refractory. Six regiments, 
with aome cavalry and artillery, were sent against him, on whose 
approach he abandoned the stronghold, which was entered without 
resistance, only one British ofiScer being wounded. Thus the 
troubles which had arisen in so many quarters were crushed, and 
our ascendency more fully than ever established throughout 
Hindostan. 

WJiile these movements were taking place in the interior, a 
most extensive and serious con^t was waging on the western 
frontier. Although Afghanistan, its theatre, is not strictly part 
of India, the two regions have always been very closely connected, 
and sometimes united; and the events in question deeply affect the 
interests of our Eastern empire. The succeeding chapter is, 
accordingly, devoted to the history of the memorable transactions 
in Afghanistan, which seemed for a time to threaten the overthrow 
of British empire in India. 
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CHAPTEE XTI. 

THB AFGHAN WAR. 

Bcrnhidonf 0/ C^bnl—Doti Mohiinmed—Expedition of Shah Si^ab—^Intrlgnea of Htusla 
asd PenlA—Siege of Herat—Treaty to reatore Shah SnJah—March of the Army—Sobmla' 
ilos (rf the Ameera—Arriral at Candahar—Capture of Ohnxni—Flight of Dost Moham¬ 
med—Death of Rnrijeet Slag—Troubles to Afghanistan—Inraslon by Dost Mohammed— 
^ Deflsat and Surrender—Distnrbances In Tarions Qaartere—March of General Sale- 
Great Insorrection at Cabnl—Various Conflcte—■Treacheroni Negotiations—Disaatrons 
Retreat—Fall of Qbiuni—Tranaactlons at Candohar—Gallant Exploits of General Sale— 
Genen! Pollock passes the Eyber Defile—Repnlso of General England—Death of Shah 
Sidah—Lord EUenboroogb Governor-General—His Policy—TransactlonB at Jellalabad— 
Vlctorlee of Genenl Pollock—He airlTCS at Cabal—General England's Return—General 
Nott*i March os Ohnxnl and Cabnl—Return of the Prisoners—Capture of Istalif—Pro* 
eeedtogs at Cabul—Return of General PoDock—Conclndon. 

Thb kingdom of Cabnl, under Ahmed Abdalla, had, towards the 
end of the last century, become one of the most powerful in Asia; 
and after his victory over the Mahrattas in the battle of Panniput, 
in 1761, the Mogul throne seemed completely within his grasp. 
He had the moderation or prudence, however, to content himself 
with the rich provinces on the Indus, and the fine valley of Cash¬ 
mere. Having added Balkh, Herat, and Sinde, be formed a 
powerful monarchy, estimated to contain above fourteen millions 
of inhabitants; and this dominion Mr. Elphinstone, on his mission 
to Peshawur in 1808, found still entire in the hands of his succes¬ 
sor Shah Sujah nl Mulk. But it was then on the eve of a great 
revolution; and in a few months afterwards, that prince was driven 
out by his brother Mahmoud, whose successes, however, jrere 
mostly achieved by his vizier Futtlh Khan, of the Barukzye tribe. 
That minister, having incurred the jealousy of his master, was 
deposed, blinded, and subsequently cut to pieces,—a cruel deed, 
which roused the vengeance of his numerons offspring. The 
usurper was driven from all his territories except Herat; and, after 
some vicissitudes, Cabnl, Ghuzni, Candahar, and Peshawur, were 
partitioned among members of the Barukzye house, the first two 
falling to Dost Mohammed, the most powerful of their number. 
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Amid these distractions, Ronjeet Sing, having acquired absolute 
authority over the warlike race of the Sikhs, made himself master 
of the provinces eastward of the Indus, to which he added Cash- 
mere. Balkh was seized by the sovereign of Bokhara; the chiefs 
of Sinde threw off their dependence; while the fine territory of 
Herat was occupied by Kamran, son to Mahmoud, the only branch 
of the house of Ahmed Abdalla to whom anything now remained. 
In this manner, a monarchy, lately so great, was parcelled out 
into a number of disjointed fragments. 

Shah Sujah, after his expulsion, resided at Loodiana, being 
allowed by the British government a monthly pension of 4000 
rupees. He kept a long;ing eye upon his lost kingdom, and was 
encouraged by various chiefs of Afghanistan and Khorassan to 
attempt its recovery. With this view he made proposals, in 1831, 
to Runjeet Sing; and, after some difficulties, concluded a treaty 
with him on the 12th March 1833. The British agreed to give 
an advance of four months’ allowance, but declined taking any 
farther concern in the enterprise. Hence the exiled prince could 
not begin his march till the season was somewhat advanced. He 
passed first through the territories of the Rajah of Bahawulpore, 
from whom he received only an old gun and 1000 rupees; and 
then, with the consent of the chiefs of Sinde, he crossed the Indus, 
and established himself at Shikarpore. Those leaders, however, 
turned a deaf ear to his applications for money; and the Shah, who 
had assembled a considerable force, determined to take that aftair 
upon himself, demanding from the city a contribution of three lacks, 
and^ seizing all the crops in the surrounding districts. The 
Sindians thereupon levied a forde, and marched to attack him; but 
being completely defeated, they agreed to the payment demanded, 
and even eonsenteAto send an auxiliary force. The conqueror, 
thus supplied, advKsed, in February 1834, upon Candabar, and 
was joined on the road by numerous adherents. He defeated a 
force which attempted to oppose his progress, entered the city, 
and laid close siege to the citadel Tl)e Barukzye brothers re¬ 
treated upon Cabul, and, as disunion was understood to prevail 
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between them, the complete and speedy success of the undertaking 
was anticipated. But Dost Mohammed, by indefatigable exertion, 
assembled an army, and marched upon Candahar, the chiefs of 
which sallied forth from the citadel, and an engagement ensued, 
in which the army of Shah Sujah was totally defeated and dis¬ 
persed. Ha himself at the head of only 200 men fled in the 
direction of Herat, but afterwards regained India, though mortified 
by the total fitilure of this attempt to recover his crown. The 
“ Lion of the Punjaub," however, succeeded on his part in captur¬ 
ing Peshawur, and annexing it to his dominions. 

Dost Mohammed, elated by his victory, and indignant, not with¬ 
out reason, at the conduct of Eunjeet Sing, who certainly had acted 
without any provocation, became eagerly desirous of recovering 
the lost territory. Sensible that his own power was inadequate 
to the undertaking, he hoped to accomplish it by a general con¬ 
federacy among the powers of Central Asia; and the one fiom 
whom he could look for the moot effective aid was the sovereign 
of Persia. 

The empire just named has been involved in a continued series 
of revolutions. The last century in particular was marked, first 
by the conquest of the Afghans, then by their expulsion on the 
part of Nadir, and the splendour to which he raised the mon¬ 
archy ; after his death, a long anarchy ensued, out of which she 
was raised by Aga Mohammed, great grandfather to the reigning 
prince. Under him and his son, Futteh Ali Shah, she was sup¬ 
ported in a respectable position, but having to contend against the 
advancing power of Bussia, with whose numerous and disciplined 
troops hers could not cope, she w%s stripped of some of her finest 
provinces between the Caspian and the Black Sea. In this situa¬ 
tion the government applied for assistance to England, which, 
jealous of the progress of the Czar, suppUlft some pecuniary aid 
and experienced officers to discipline the Shah’s troops. Nothing 
more was meant, however, than to maintain him in a purely de¬ 
fensive position, and with this view he was dissuaded from all 
schemes of war and conquest^- 
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An alliance thns founded on mutual interest, seemed to promise 
permanency; but a change gradually came over the councils of 
Persia. Although her improved discipline could not enable her 
to contend with Russia, it gave to her arms a decided superiority 
over the rude tribes of Khorassan and Afghanistan. The former 
country, long held by brave and turbulent chiefs, was, after a 
desperate struggle, reduced to submission. The adjacent province 
of Herat was next aimed at, and after its conquest, there appeared 
no impediment, in the present distracted state of Afghanistan, to 
the extension of the Persian sway to the Indus. To these schemes 
the old king, Futteh Ali, unwillingly assented, chiefly on the im¬ 
pulse of his son, Abbas Meerza, whose younger brother he had 
made governor of Khorassan. In 1834 he died; and as Meerza 
had previously deceased, his son Mohammed now succeeded. 
This young and aspiring sovereign, who had actually led an ex¬ 
pedition against Herat, embraced with ardour the new and ambi¬ 
tious system of policy. To carry it on successfully, the acquies¬ 
cence of Russia was indispensable, while her aid might prove of 
the greatest advantage. England, on the contrary, had always 
opposed schemes of conquest, and would doubtless view with pecu¬ 
liar jealousy those carried in the direction of her own frontier. It 
might scarcely have been expected that Russia would favour the 
aggrandizement of an old enemy, from whom she had wrested so 
many valuable provinces, which there was doubtless an eager 
desire to recover. Yet there was in her cabinet a powerful party 
who urged the adoption of these views. They considered that 
attemjjts at distant conquest would only increase the dependence 
of Persia on so powerful a neighbour; and they had probably other 
views to be forwarded by such profound diplomacy. 

The question, wither Russia contemplates the conquest of 
British India has lAi much canvassed, and in most cases with 
imperfect local knowledge. Her route is presumed to lie across the 
' vast, almost desert regions of Turkistan, and then through the 
tremendous passes and eternal snows of the Indian Caucasus, by 
which it is argued that the complex apparatus of a modem army 
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could never be conveyed. This was indeed the course followed 
by Alexander and Timur; but the former was obliged to pursue 
Darius into Bactria, while the latter came firom Central Asia. 
There is, however, another route leading through Persia and Af¬ 
ghanistan, and along the southern verge of the great chain, which is 
beset with no peculiar difficulties; and this has been usually fol¬ 
lowed by the conquerors of Hindostan, the Ghisnevide, the Patans, 
Baber, and Nadir. At the same time, though Bussia could send 
by this track 40,000 men, we imagine her too politic seriously to 
think of such a step. By employing, however, or even promising 
a much smaller auxiliary force, she might acquire a preponderat¬ 
ing influence in Western Asia, and might hope to overawe Britain 
by exciting alarm for her Indian possessions. 

By communications from Mr. Ellis, our envoy in 1835, it appears 
that both powers were strongly actuated by these views. The Per¬ 
sian court openly avowed its claim not only upon Herat but upon 
Candahar and Cabul; and great preparations were making for an 
expedition agamst the former city, the immediate prosecution of 
which was eagerly urged by Count Simonich, the Eussian am¬ 
bassador. In April 1836, a deputy arrived from the chiefs of 
Candahar proposing an alliance offensive and defensive, even offer¬ 
ing themselves as feudatories, and holding out the hope that 
through their aid the Shah might follow the steps of Nadir to 
Delhi. He was received with great favour, and the aUianco agreed 
to, though the Persian minister, in his communications with 
Ellis, represented such language as that of a madman. Mr. 
M'Neill, who succeeded that gentleman, reported, in September 
1836, that the Shah had actu^ly marched against Herat. At 
Astrabad, the dearth of provisions and the insubordination of the 
troops reduced him to great distress; yetj^e Bnssian minister 
continued to urge even a winter campaig^n. Lord Durham being 
hereupon instructed to represent these particulars to the Russian 
cabinet. Count Nesselrode answered, that if Simonich had really 
acted in the manner alleged, it had been in direct opposition to his 
orders. Letters were afterwards shown from the ambassador, as- 
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BBrting that he had used all his ioiuence to dissuade the Shah 
from the expedition; yet Mr. M'Neill declared, that his informa¬ 
tion was confirmed by all the Persians with whom he conversed, 
the prime minister not excepted. Preparations were avowedly 
making for a fresh expedition, when an envoy arrived from Kam- 
raa, offering not only the redress of all positive complaints, hut 
an annual tribute, and the aid when required of a military force. 
Our agent strenuously urged the acceptance of these terms, inti¬ 
mating that otherwise the intenddns of Persia would evidently be 
conquest, which would give decided umbrage to the British 
government. The prime minister replied, that Herat was a pro¬ 
vince of their qmpire,—that the object required was submission, 
which would include all the other conditions, while the bare use 
of the term Shah by its chief was expressive of disobedience. The 
entire conquest of Herat was thus openly contemplated, and with¬ 
out any regard to the remonstrances of our ambassador, Moham¬ 
med began his march. When he was near Meshed, a messenger 
employed by the British representative was seized, stripped, and 
carried to the camp, where he continued to be treated with indig¬ 
nity, even after the remonstrances of Colonel Stoddart. Mr. M'Neill 
had no doubt the object was to show contempt for the English, 
and remove the unfavourable impression derived from their op¬ 
position. The Persian ruler meantime reached, and in ten days 
reduced, the frontier fortress of Ghorian, which had been consi¬ 
dered very strong. Elated with this success, he proceeded to 
besiege the capital, where Kamran, having concentrated his forces, 
had b^n a vigorous defence; yet the general opinion in Western 
Asia was, that he could not long*' resist the formidable force now 
brought against him. 

The British govenwent in India, on receiving this intelligence, 
instructed our ministOT to use his utmost exertions to mediate a 
peace between Persia and Herat He accordingly set out for the 
latter place, and, after many difScnlties, succeeded in persuading 
the Shah, who began to suffer from want of provisions, to enter 
into a negotiation, which seemed even in a fair train, when Count 
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Simonich arrived at head-quarters. Then the views of Mohammed 
were entirely changed, and the treaty was suspended; for the 
Russian not only supplied money, but aided with his advice the 
operations of the siege. As, however, it advanced slowly, the 
Shah, ten days after, sent for Mr. M'Neill, and offered to close with 
Eamran’s proposal, provided the ambassador would pledge the 
guarantee of Britain. The latter felt this somewhat beyond his 
powers, yet, on considering the very great importance of the 
object, he at last gave his consent; upon which the other altered 
his tone, advanced new demands, and resumed the siege. 

The cause of this change was soon understood to be the arrival 
of a messenger from Kohundil Ehan, ruler of Candabar, express¬ 
ing the most friendly sentiments, and a disposition to co-operate 
against Herat. It was known, in fact, that about four months 
previously. Captain Vicovich, a Russian oflSoer, had proceeded to 
that city through Persia, having been received on his way with 
distinction, and supplied with money. The result of this mission 
forthwith appeared in a treaty, by which the Shah agreed to cede 
the town to the chiefs of Candabar and to defend them against 
attack from any quarter; in return for which he was to receive 
allegiance, peesh-cush (tribute), and military aid. This treaty 
was sanctioned in the name of Russia by Count Simonich; upon 
which Mr, M'Neill, defeated in all his views and scarcely treated 
with common decency, quitted the camp on the 7th June 1838. 

Meantime, uncertainty reigned as to the views of Dost Mohammed 
at Cabul. Lord Auckland sent thither Captain Bumes to negotiate 
for the fteo commerce of th^Indus, and if opportunity occurred, to 
endeavour to restore peace between him and Runjeet Sing.* T^ 
former prince received the envoy well, and soon introduced poli¬ 
tical subjects, endeavouring to gain the support of Britain. He 
was assured, by a lettef from the goveiior-genera], that she 
would readily interpose her good ofBces to negotiate a peace with 
the Sikh chief) who had accepted her mediation, and ho might 
thus be secured in all his actual possessions, though he must not 
expect aqy more; for even this was only on condition of his re- 
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Bouncing all political connexion with the powers to the westward. 
These terms were by no means equal to his expectations, so that 
Vicovich and a Persian envoy having arrived with great boasts 
and promises, he was induced to prefer their alliance. Captain 
Bumes was then allowed to depart, bearing with him a very am¬ 
biguous letter to Lord Auckland. 

This situation of affairs was considered by the governor-general 
as calling for the most serious consideration. The ultimate fall 
of Herat appeared still inevitable, all means of relief being appa¬ 
rently out off by the Candahar treaty. The whole of Western 
Asia would then be united in one vast confederacy, under the in¬ 
fluence of Eussia, which would thereby be able to disturb at will 
the repose of India, where there were doubtless many princes eager 
to shake off all dependence on Britain. Under these circum¬ 
stances, the system of non-intervention, hitherto pursued, was 
thought no longer practicable, nor even safe. Shah Sujah pre¬ 
ferred a claim of legitimacy to the throne of Cabnl; and he had in 
his favour a strong party, which Major Wade reported to be decid¬ 
edly superior to that by which the Barukzyes were maintained 
in authority. He had formed an intimate alliance with Eonjeet 
Sing, then engaged in hostilities with the ruler of Cabul. It 
appeared that Britain, by a union with these two powers, could easily 
replace the exiled monarch on his throne, and thus render the strong 
country of Afghanistan friendly, and a sure bulwark against aU 
attacks from the westward. In pursuance of these views, a treaty 
between the three parties was signed at Lahore, on the 26th June 
1838; and a considerable force wa^marched from the Bengal 
provinces upon the Indus, wherj it was to be joined by all the 
disposable troops of the Bombay presidency. 

Mohammed Shah continued to prosecute the siege, and on the 
23d June made a general assault, plannM by Count Simonich, who 
complained, however, that his directions had not been attended 
to. The Persians attacked with much bravery, but were repulsed 
with great slaughter, the Afghans pursuing them sabre in hand 
across the ditch. Yet as the blockade was continued, and the 
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difficulty arising from want of provisions appeared to be in a great 
measure removed, on the 10th July Mr. M'Neill sent Colonel 
Stoddart with a notice that its farther prosecution would be 
considered an act of decided hostility towards England. The 
message was doubtless rendered weighty by the prince’s know¬ 
ledge of the triple alliance, and the approaching march of British 
troops into Afghanistan. On thp 14th August he announced 
his unreserved assent; but it was not till the 9th September that 
he took his departure, and without attempting to negotiate the 
treaty with Kamran on the terms formerly stipulated. 

In October 1838, Lord Palmerston presented a remonstrance to 
the Russian government, reminding them of their professed desire 
to maintain Persia in a pacific state, and asking whether their 
policy was to be judged of by the declarations of their cabinet, or 
by the acts of their ministers? Count Nesselrode, in two successive 
papers, reiterated the same pacific professions, particularly disclaim¬ 
ing any designs upon India, as impracticable and inconsistent with 
any sound and reasonable policy. Yet, by a singular course of 
reasoning, he defended the conduct of those officers, not excepting 
Simonich’a active share in the siege of Herat, representing it as 
merely aiding a friendly power in distress, while the Candahar 
treaty had been a purely defensive one. It was, however, an¬ 
nounced that both officers had been recalled, and the place of 
ambassador filled by General Dnhamel, “ so weU known for the 
moderation of his character, that his nomination alone may be 
held as the surest proof of the line of conduct which he is instructed 
to follow.” The emperor had also refused to ratify the treaty of 
Candahar, however harmless, as beitig “beyond the limits which he 
had fiLxed to his policy,” and took no part in the civil wars of the 
Afghan chiefs. As this was written on the 5th March 1839, when 
the British expedition was fully known, it amounted to an engage¬ 
ment not to oppose that measure. Lord Palmerston, therefore, while 
declining to give any assent to the reasonings contained in these 
despatches, expressed entire satisfaction with the result 

The British force was in motion by the end of 1838; and for 
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various reasoDB, chiefly political, it marched not through the Sikh 
territory, but by way of Sinde and Beloochistan. The troops from 
Bombay, under Sir John Keane, embarked on the 21st November 
for the Indus, on the banks of which they were to be joined by 
Sir Henry Fane, the commander-in-chief, with the force from 
Bengal. On the 3d December, the former disembarked at the 
branch of the river named Hujamree, and by difScult marches 
arrived on the 28th at Tatta, the ancient Patala, which, though 
much decayed, still presented some vestiges of its former grandeur. 
Here negotiations were opened with the Ameers, resident at Hy- 
drabad, to whom, on the 13th January, two officers were sent with 
an ultimatum, which included the free navigation of the Indus, the 
admission of a British force to be stationed at Tatta and other 
points, together with the payment of 170,000 rupees, in part of 
arrears due to Shah Sujah. The mission returned on the 25th, 
reporting the entire rejection of these terms, describing the city as 
filled with large bands of warlike Beloochees, and stating that 
active measures had been taken to strengthen the fortifications. 
They advised, therefore, to defer the attack till after the arrival of 
the Bengal force. Sir John, however, on the 3d February, took 
post on the opposite side of the river; while Admiral Mait¬ 
land, with the Wellesley seventy-four, moved upon Kurachee, a 
large seaport west of the Indus, and communicating with it by 
a navigable channel. The governor at first showed a bold face; 
but as soon as a breach had been made the garrison fled, and the 
place was occupied without reristance. On receiving this intelli- 
gei^ and seeing the British army, most of the Beloochees broke 
up from Hydrabad, and the .^eers at once agreed to the terms 
demanded. 

Sir John now marched up the banks of the Indus, and on the 
21 st February reached Sebwun, where he met Sir Henry Fane 
with the Bengal army. These last had crossed at Bukknr, having, 
by a great exertion of skill and activity, thrown a bridge of boats 
over the river, here 490 yards broad. A long conference was held 
between the two officers; but the latter was obliged by severe ill- 
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ness to return to Britain, so that the chief command devolved on 
General Keane, and the second on Sir Willoughby Cotton. Mr. 
Macnaghten, who acted as envoy, having urged an immediate ad¬ 
vance, progress was resumed on the 22d; the whole force, accord¬ 
ing to Major Hough, being 19,350 men, with 6000 of the Shah’s 
contingent. Having reached Larkhann on the 5th March, and 
halted there nine days for refreshment, they quitted the Indus, and 
struck into the interior. They had then to perform a march of 
500 miles to Candahar, through a most difScult country, being 
partly the same in which Alexander, on his return from India, so 
severely suffered. Great part was quite a desert, and the heat so 
excessive, that Major Dennie reports two ofiBcers and fifty or sixty 
men in his division to have died from the action of the deadly 
simoom. The Bolan pass, through a range of mountains stretch¬ 
ing from north to south, and at its head, according to Major Hough, 
5793 feet above the sea-level, is in its nakedness and desolation 
almost unparalleled. The Afghan princes certainly showed a 
great want of foresight in not bringing forward their main force, 
defending the strongest positions, and attacking the invader at 
every assailable point. Even without such opposition, the army 
was not a little annoyed by desultory attacks from the Beloochees 
and the Kakurs, tribes inured to plunder, who not only carried away 
camels, provisions, and other property, but murdered all whom they 
found straggling, or could entice by false promises to quit the main 
body. The distress became extreme from the want of water, the 
enemy having filled up the wells and diverted the mountain- 
streams. A pestilential air filled the close valleys, and ,a noisome 
stench arose from the numerous bofies of camels, and even men, 
that lay strewed on the ground. But through all these obstacles, 
they, on the 4th May, arrived without any serious loss, though in 
a very exhausted state, at the ancient city of Candahar. The 
chiefs, who at first came out to meet them, were seized with panic, 
quarrelled among themselves, and left the place, which was 
entered without even a show of resistance. It could not, it is true, 
have stood twenty-four hours against a British army. On the 
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Sth, Shah Sujah was crowned with every circumetanoe of pomp 
and external honour; but he was wOloomed with little cordiality 
by the native inhabitants of Western Afghanistan. 

The army remained six weeks at Candahar, and received from 
its fruitful plain tolerable supplies of provisions. They then 
inarched through the valley of the Tumuk upon Ghuzni, the cele¬ 
brated capital of Mahmoud, and stiU esteemed by the Asiatics an 
impregnable fortress. The British, indeed, when they arrived on 
the 21st July, found it considerably stronger than their informa¬ 
tion had led them to expect, and which had even induced them to 
leave behind their battering-train. The town is situated on high 
ground, the walls were lofty and in good repair, surrounded by a 
wet ditch, reported to be unfordable. This position was considered 
very unfavourable either for mining or escalade; and yet rapidity 
of operation was of the utmost importance. Captain Thomson, the 
principal engineer, after a careful survey of the whole circuit, re¬ 
ported that the Cabul gate could be approached, and suggested the 
expedient of forcing it by an explosion of gunpowder. General 
Keane having approved the plan, a party, consisting of three 
officers and twenty-one men, advanced, carrying 900 pounds of 
gunpowder in twelve sand-bags. On the 23d, at early dawn, they 
made their way unperceived to the spot, deposited the train, and, 
setting it on fire, hastily retired. It presently burst with a tre¬ 
mendous explosion, by which the gate was shattered entirely to 
pieces; the storming-party, directed by Colonel Sale, and headed 
by Colonel Dennie, rushed in; the garrison, struck with astonish¬ 
ment and dismay, made a brisk but irregular resistance; and in a 
sh^rt time the whole works Mvere in our possession. A number 
had kept up a fire at particular points, and fi’om houses, exulting 
even in death if they had slain an infidel; whence our loss amounted 
to 17 killed and 165 wounded. 

Dost Mohammed, trusting that the siege of Ghuzni would have 
occupied the invaders a considerable time, had an army prepared 
to operate, according to opportunity, against the besiegers; but on 
receiving intelligence of what had taken place, he endeavoured 
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throagh one of his brothers to open a negotiation. Being informed 
that the only terms which would be accepted were resignation of 
the crown and residence within the Company’s territories, he re¬ 
fused compliance; but, deserted by his best troops, he did not 
attempt to defend even the strong passes leading to Cabul; his 
artillery was captnred on the road; and the British entering his 
capital without resistance, he retreated by Bameean over the 
mountains into Torkistan. Haji Khan, a native chief who had 
deserted his cause, was employed to pursue him with 2000 men 
and an escort of 100 English troops under Major Outram; but he 
performed the task carelessly and even treacherously, so that the 
fugitive prince without difficulty escaped. The whole country then 
submitted, excepting a few grandees who held strong positions In 
the Ghilzie territory, whom Outram obliged successively to yield. 

In the end of 1339, an event took place which threatened a 
serious commotion. Rnnjeet Sing died, leaving a kingdom formed 
by himself, and supposed to be kept together almost solely by his 
talents and energy. Kurmk Sing, his eldest son, was understood 
to be well disposed, but devoid of such vigour and determination 
as were necessary to control the turbulent elements over which he 
must preside. Rnnjeet’s abilities were in some degree inherited 
by Shore Sing, another son, whom, through certain feelings of 
jealousy, he had refused to acknowledge. Yet, as that prince 
grew up, and displayed eminent military qualiti^, he was received 
into favour, and even invested with the government of Cashmere, 
where he is said to have ruled tyrannically. Kurmk, being un¬ 
doubtedly the legitimate beir, and on that ground supported by 
Britain, was at once placed on the*mnsnnd. He ventured, how¬ 
ever, to transfer bis confidence from Dbian Sing, the active minis¬ 
ter of his father, to another chief named Cbeyt Sing. Yet Dhiaa’s 
influence being still paramount, he brought about the death of the 
new favourite; and placing Kurmk under restriction, lodged all 
the power in the bands of his son. Now Nebal, said to be a prince 
of spirit and talent On the 3th October, 1840, the deposed 
prince died, after a lingering illness, not without strong suspicion 
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of pouon; and at the foneral ceremony Now Nehal was killed bj 
the falling of a beam, which was also beliered to have proceeded 
from preconcerted design. Both these gniltj deeds were ascribed 
to Dhian, who immediately after sent for Shere Sing, and placed 
him on the mnsnad; but one of the widows of Now Nehal declar¬ 
ing herself pregnant, her cause was espoused by the mother of that 
prince, a person of determined character, and Shere, finding her 
inflnenoe at Lahore too strong for him, resigned his pretensions 
and left the dty. His only object, however, was to master his 
adherents, who held a species of feudal sway over different dis¬ 
tricts of this turbulent domain. He soon obtmned ample assur¬ 
ances of support, and though commencing his return to the capital 
at the head of only 500 followers, he approached it with fair pros¬ 
pects of success. Dhian having joined him with a numerous band, 
completed his triumph; and the queen, though she still made 
some attempts to resist, was soon obb’ged to yield, on the promise 
of safety and honourable treatment. • 

During this strange series of events, the British government 
kept a strong cordon of troops on the frontier, and carefully 
watched every movement; but there appeared no ground for in¬ 
terference, which conld not indeed have been attempted without 
taking actual possession of the country. Agitations and alarms 
continued to be felt; but the dread of British hostility restrained 
Shere Sing for a time, while objects of more immediate interest 
engaged the attention of the British government. 

On the west of the Indus, even after the conquest of Afghan¬ 
istan, another serious contest was waged. Mehrab, Khan of Eelat, 
whose dominions lay on the^left fiank of the British in their 
advance, had shown a very unfriendly spirit, and actively directed 
against them his predatory bands. It was judged necessary to 
chastise this conduct, and General Willshire, in November 1839, 
marched against his capital. He rejected all overtures, and the 
army arrived on the 12th before Kelat, which was found defended 
by three heights, each covered with infantry, and guarded by a 
parapet-wall. As nothing decisive could be' effected till these 
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troops were driven from that position, the general ordered three 
columns to advance, who found when they reached the eminences 
that the enemy had been dislodged by the fire of the artillery. 
Hopes were entertained of reaching a gate before it was closed 
upon the fugitives. This could not be efiected; but, by some 
well-directed discharges of heavy shot, one was nearly demolished, 
and the pursuers rushed in. The garrison, after making a gallant 
and determined resistance, retired into the citadel; but its gate 
being reached before it could be fully secured inside, was burst 
open. Mehrab and several of his chiefs fell fighting sword in 
hand, before the final surrender. The contest was more severe 
than that at Ghuzni, the loss amounting to 31 killed and 107 
wounded. 

The fort was now placed under Shah Niwaz, another Beloochee 
prince, who, with a party of thirty men, under Lieutenant Love- 
day, undertook its defence. Nusseer, however, heir to Mehrab, 
having assembled a considerable band, threw himself between that 
place and Quetta, the British head-quarters; and the force there 
being too much reduced to dislodge him, he cut off several small 
detachments. He then directed his march upon Eelat, which he 
closely invested. The defence was spirited; but extensive treach¬ 
ery bebg discovered within the walls, Shah Niwaz judged it 
necessary to submit. Loveday, who was thus made prisoner, was 
very harshly treated, and at last barbarously murdered. Nusseer 
then advanced upon Dadur, an important British post, which he 
took, and plundered its magazines; but Major Boscawen came up 
next day and obliged Mm to retreat. Larger reinforcements 
arriving soon after. General Nott Ibok the command, and marked 
upon Eelat, wMch he reached on the 3d November, but found it 
abandoned by the enemy. At length, on the 1st December, 
Colonel Marshall from Eotra succeeded in surprising the enemy’s 
camp, and routed and dispersed his force. 

Another troublesome contest soon afterwards arose. The Mnr- 
rees, a brave tribe of BeloocMstan, owned some allegiance to the 
Ehan of Eelat, but were, it is said, not at all disposed to take 
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^ with him agmnst Britain. By way of security, however, 
Captain Brown, with a detachment, occupied Kahun, their prin- 
cipd hill-fort.^ No resistance was made at the time; but their 
feeling of patriotic independence being soon roused, they assem¬ 
bled in large bodies, cut off several detachments, and closely in¬ 
vested the pla^ Brown was thus placed in a critical situation 
and Major Clibbom, who was sent with a party to relieve him' 
found the pass of Nufoosk very strongly guarded. He endea’ 
voured to force it; but this being the hot and diy season, his 
troops were overpowered by thirst and fatigue; and though he 
gam^ considerable advantages, and a number of hostile chiefs 
fell, he could not clear the ravine. A party sent for water were 
entirely destroyed; he lost in all 150 men; and, through the de- 
fection of the camel-drivers, was obUged to abandon stores, artil¬ 
lery and baggage. After this disaster, there seemed no hope left 
for the detachment at Kahun. Brown, however, by dexterously 
deceiving the enemy as to the extent of his ryjsources, succeeded 
m obtaining a treaty, which allowed him to return unmolested 
It was honourably fulfilled, and no farther disturbance has been 
experienced from that quarter. 


The interior of Afghinistan, meantime, remained- in a state of 
somewhat precarious tranquiUity. Sir John Keane returned with 
a portion of the army into India, not through Sinde, but by the 
route of the Punjaub, crossing the Indus at Attock. It was found 
^ssaiy however, to leave stiU a considerable force under Sir 
oughby Cotton; for although all regular resistance had ceased, 
thei| wero clear symptoms of the unpopularity of the newgove^ ’ 
ment, and especially of its foi^ign supporters. The conduct of 
the Shah, too, as well as of his sons, is represented as neither 
prudent nor conciliatory. Officers and men found straggling were 
murdered; several of the mountain-chiefs openly resisted, and 
were not reduced without some difficulty. The most serious affair 
was at Pushoot, where Colonel Orehard's attempt to blow up the 
ga^ as at Ghuzni, Med through the bad quality of the powder, 
an he was finally beaten off with the loss of sixty-nine hilled and 
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wounded. The fort, however, with the adjacent one of Ehatke, 
was then evacuated. 

In May a general insurrectionary movement took plaw among 
the Ghilzies, a tribe occupying the high mountain-territory between 
Candahar and Cabul; who, accustomed to a wild independence, 
brooked ill the stricter rule under which they were now held. 
Captain Anderson, marching against them with 1200 men, was 
attacked by more than double that number, who fought with such 
bravery as to render the contest for some time doubtful; however, 
they were at length repulsed with great loss. Colonel Wallace 
also took by surprise the fort of a leading chief; and the two corps 
having joined, composed a force which the insurgents could not 
face. The brother of Mohammed Khan, the leader of these 
revolted chieftains, then came into camp, and efiected an accom¬ 
modation. 

Dost Mohammed, after his retreat beyond the mountains, being 
favourably received by the chiefe of Khoolloom and Eoondooz, 
had proceeded to Bokhara, hoping to obtain aid from that most 
powerful of the states in Central Asia. The Khan, however, not 
only refused his request, but placed him under confinement. In 
August 1840, the fugitive made his escape; and, being still favoured 
by the border princes, found no difiSculty in raising among the 
Usbeck tribes and his own former subjects a very considerable 
force. The Wallee of Khoolloom even took the field along with 
him, and they advanced through the mountain-defiles upon Cabul. 
That capital, only about fifty miles from this great barrier, became 
seriously exposed. Dost Mohamgied marched upon the firofttier 
town of Syghan, then held by an Afghan corps organized under 
the eye of the British, and commanded by Captain Hopkins. On 
the approach of the enemy, they fell back on Bameean in a 
mutinous and disorderly state, several companies having deserted. 
Colonel Dennie, who, with about 2000 men, was then sent to 
encounter the invader, anticipated him in crossing the Irak pass, 
disarmed Hopkins’ corps, and advanced from Bameean. He 
learned, on the 18th September 1840, that the enemy ware 
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Rdvancin^ in great force from Syghan; and, being deairons to draw 
tbem on, anapended his movements. Being informed, however, 
that a party, supposed to be their advanced guard, had attacked a 
fortified post which claimed his protection, he pushed on with about 
a third of his troops. On arriving, he was surprised by seeing the 
whole of the Boat's army in front, estimated by him at 10,000; 
but finding his men full of ardour, and dreading the efiect of halting 
or retreating, he promptly decided on an immediate attack. The 
enemy, who at first made a somewhat vigorous stand, seeing the 
steady advance of the British, lost courage after a few volleys, and 
fled in confusion into the pass, through which they were pursued 
by the cavalry four or five miles. Dost Mohammed and the Wallee 
of Khoolloom fled with only 200 followers. 

Meantime, one of the sons of Dost Mohammed had occupied the 
strong defile of Ghorebund in Kohistan. General Sale was sent 
against him, and on the 29th found him stationed in a village 
covered by a garden-wall, and defended by a chain of forts. A 
column of attack was formed, and pressed forward with such 
energy, that, on its advancing within fifty paces of the wall, the 
enemy abandoned all their positions, apd fled with precipitation 
into ground where the cavalry could not follow. The loss of the 
assailants did not exceed six wounded. The general, then learning 
that several rebel chieftains had sought refuge in a fort at Julga, 
sixteen miles to the north-east, succeeded on the morning of the 
3d October in completely investing it; but from the state of the 
road, the artillery could not be brought into action till four in the 
afternoon. By three next day, a breach had been effected, and 
considered practicable; upon %hich Colonel Tronson, with a 
detachment, undertook to storm it. They reached the crest of the 
breach, but were encountered by a close fire from the houses, which, 
after a desperate struggle, obliged them to retire under cover of a 
neighbouring ravine. The only use, however, which the enemy 
made of this advantage was to effect a safe retreat out of the fort, 
to the great regret of the British commander, who took immediate 
possession of it The loss amounted to thirty-four killed and 
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wounded. About the same time, Colonel Wheeler, stationed at 
Kudjah, stormed the castle of a chief in the Wuazeree valley, who 
had shown decided proofs of a hostile spirit. 

Meanwhile, Brigadier Bennie, after his victory at Bameean, 
advanced and occupied Syghan, but did not think it prudent to 
pursue the fugitive leaders in their retreat over the mountains. 
The Wallee, however, follou'ing the Asiatic rule of adhering 
always to the fortunate side, made overtures, and requested an 
officer to be sent to arrange the basis of a compromise. A con¬ 
ference accordingly ensued between him and Dr. Lord, and a 
treaty was concluded on terms securing to him a considerable 
accession of territory, which was carried to the very summit of the 
Caucasus, called here Dundan Shikun. He declined to give up 
Dost Mohammed, but promised to afford no aid or protection, and 
even to advise him to surrender. 

That prince, thus left to himself^ hoped still to effect something 
by advancing into Kohistan. He was preceded by his eon with 
a considerable force, and himself arrived about the middle ot 
October. General Sale, to oppose his progress, hastened to 
Purwaii, where he learned that the Afghan chief, with about 4000 
men, was in the vicinity, and preparing to march upon the Ghore- 
bund pass. He made arrangements to attack them; and, on the 
suggestion of Dr. Lord, sent forward the 2d native cavalry to skirt 
the eminence on which they were posted, with the view of cutting 
off their retreat. When they had advanced about a mile. Dost 
Mohammed rushed down upon them with 200 horse. This corps, 
which ha(^ hitherto maintained a distinguished character, were 
seized wit^ a sudden panic; Aey first faltered, and then gave 
way at all pints. The officers were left alone to meet the charge 
of the enem^-; their bravery was unavailing; Dr. Lord, Lieutenants 
Broadfoot apd Crispin, were killed. Captains Fraser and Ponsonby 
severely wounded. Sale, however, pushed forward his infantry, 
who successilrely dislodged the enemy from all the strong positions, 
and drove thpm to a distance, though without being able to keep 
up a long pupiit. 
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The ex-ruler of Cabnl, notwithstanding the partial success now 
gained, soon found himself reduced to great extremity. His troops, 
discouraged by so much ill fortune, were no longer disposed to 
follow his standard; a victorious army was pressing upon him, 
and he had no retreat but into the territory of allies by whom ha 
had been deserted. We are indeed informed by Colonel Dennie 
that he claimed refuge from the Wallee, who, however, refused :o 
receive him; and in this extremity be determined to throw him¬ 
self upon the clemency of his foe. Setting out with only me 
companion, be rode undiscovered through the camp, and arrired 
at Cabnl, where he surrendered to the British authorities. Byhis 
orders his son, who still remained in arms, gave himself up ilso. 
He was thence conveyed into Hindostan, and his residence fiially 
fixed at Loodiana, with a pension of £20,000 a-year. 

For some time afterwards only partial outbreaks occured. 
Anktur Ehan, a chief on the extreme western frontier, had TOisted 
the Shah's general and assembled a considerable forct; but 
Captain Farrington hastened up, defeated him, and captuod his 
fort. Another movement took place in the Nizian vally, near 
Jellalabad, studded with eighty-four strongholds, which Bigadier 
Shelton reduced one after another, yet with the loss of ifty-two 
killed and wounded. 

Sinde was still unsettled, Nusseer declining to place hmself in 
the power of the British, and hovering about the hills. A rude 
tribe named Eujuks refused to pay the Shah’s tribute, inder the 
plea of inability, which does not seem to have been duly onsidered. 
Colonel Wilson marched against them, but was repulsid, himself 
and some other ofSeers being wSunded, and Lieuteont Creed, 
who led the storming-party, killed. Affairs confnned thus 
unsettled till September, when it having been madi known to 
Nusseer Ehan that the governor-general had deternined to re¬ 
place him in his khanate, he came to Quetta, and satters were 
amicably arranged. By this prudent step Sinde wai restored to 
tranquillity. 

Meantime, in Western Afghanistan, the insinection was 
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becoming more formidable. Auktur Eban was again in arms, 
and fanatical moollahs were proclaiming a religions war against 
the British. Colonel Wymer defeated a large force near Kelat-i- 
Ghilzie, but had not strength sufficient to pursue the fugitives to 
any distance. On the 17th August, Captains Woodburn and 
Griffin encountered about 5000 men under Akram and Auktur 
Khan, whom they totally defeated, though with the loss of nearly 
130 killed and wounded. In October, a force of Ghilzie insur¬ 
gents occupied in great force the valley between Cabiil and Jella- 
labad. As they held the strong pass of Eoord Cabul, which 
interrupted the communications. General Sale was sent from 
the capital, with the 13th and 35th regiments, to clear the 
pass. He found the enemy stationed behind a breastwork, which 
they quitted on the approach of the assailants, but kept up a 
well-directed fire from the rocky heights on each side. Sale was 
wounded, and obliged to quit the field; but the troops under 
Brigadier Dennie drove the enemy from all the cliffs except the 
very highest, whither, as the object was only to clear the pass, it 
was thought needless to follow them. The Afghans, then retreat¬ 
ing to Tezeen, occupied the surrounding heights, but were driven 
successively from all whence they could cause any annoyance. 
The chiefs sent proposals of negotiation, making friendly profes¬ 
sions, and promising no longer to annoy the march of the column; 
but their sincerity was rendered more than doubtful by the con¬ 
tinued molestation which the troops experienced. After passing 
Jugduluk, they entered a long winding pass, overhung by terrific 
eminences, every one of which w^s held by men showing the most 
obstinate determination to dispute their progress. An advance 
could only be effected by the arduous operation of scaling the 
heights, while from above a heavy fire was still maintained. A 
single company, however, having dashed through the defile, found 
its main outlet unguarded. The whole then passed, but their rear¬ 
guard continued to be harassed till their arrival at Gundamuk. 
Bespecting this long march, the commander generally observes, 
“each succeeding morning brought its affair with a bold and 
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active enemy, eminently skilful in the species of warfare to which 
their attempts have been confined, and armed with jezails, which 
have enabled them to annoy ua at a range at which they could 
only be reached by our artillery." This march had doubtless a 
fatal influence, inasmuch as it showed to the natives the mode of 
warfare by which they could inflict upon us the most extensive 
injury. 

General Sale remained at Gundamnk; but the Ooloos, or armed 
tribes, crowded round him in increasing numbers, while many of 
them in his own service showed symptoms of disaffection, or went 
over to the enemy. In these circumstances, he found it impossible 
to maintain himself in a mere cantonment, and had no choice but 
to push on to Jellalabad. He broke up on the 11 th November, 
when the Inhabitants mshed in, and blew up the magazine in such 
haste, that a number of themselves were killed. During that day, 
our troops were harassed only by predatory attacks; but on the 
12th, a body of 2000 or 3000 pressed behind, and were joined by 
the whole population of the country. Colonel Dennie, command- 
ing the rear-guard, for some time considered it sufScient to beat 
them of^ but on coming to a level tract, contrived to allure them 
on, then suddenly attacked, and put them to flight with great 
slaughter. After this the army, with little molestation, reached 
Jellalabad. 

This place was found by no means defensible, surrounded 
merely by a weak wall, with a narrow rampart and insufScient 
parapet; while, on the north angle, trees and old buildings 
affordSd excellent cover for the anemy within pistol-shot. They 
soon assembled in great force on all sides, and particularly on this, 
whence they succeeded in burning a cantonment erected at a heavy 
expense in 1840, and kept up a harassing fire of musketry. It 
being deemed necessaiy to dislodge them from this position, a 
considerable body of horse and foot was placed under Colonel 
Monteath. That ofiScer, after reducing three posts which might 
have harassed his advance, pushed forward against the great mass 
of the enemy who occupied the heights in front. On his approach, 
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the whole Buddenlj gave way, and fled to a considerable distance, 
suffering severely from a cavalry charge by Captain Oldfleld. 
The divisions on the other sides of the city being then attacked, 
made off with equal rapidity and in great consternation; there 
was soon scarcely an armed Afghan to be seen in the vicinity of 
Jeilalabad. Advantage was taken of the interval to repair and 
strengthen the defences, so as to render them secure against any 
Asiatic force, Unaided by siege artillery; also to collect grain 
from the adjacent villages. To guard both against flsmine and 
internal insurrection, it was judged necessary to remove all the 
inhabitants except the shopkeepers. 

Meantime Cabul became the theatre of scenes most deeply 
eventful, which have indeed no parallel in the whole of our Indian 
history. The expedition into that country had, as we have seen, 
been undertaken, not with a view to its conquest, but under the 
belief that the exiled monarch, once replaced on the throne, had a 
party strong enough to maintain him in power. It now appeared, 
however, that he was solely supported by the arms of the British, 
who thus became the real masters of the country. The Afghans 
were perhaps the bravest and proudest people in Asia; from the 
time of Mahmond of Ghuzni down to that of Ahmed Shah, they 
had made several victorious expeditions into India; they had 
founded its two greatest dynasties,—the Patan, which reigned more 
than three hundred years, and that which, though called Mogul, 
was established by Baber with native troops. They now saw 
themselves a conquered people, compelled to acknowledge the 
superiority of a distant nation, ^f strange language, religign, and 
manners. That in such a situation they should have felt at once 
indignant and vindictive, can excite no wonder; nor could we 
have avoided, in some degree, sympathizing with them, had 
they sought deliverance by legitimate means; but assassination 
and breach of feith cannot be palliated even by a good cause.'!'. 

Notwithstanding the explosion at Koord Cabul, the country was 
generally in a state of seeming tranquillity; though there Were not 
wanting circumstances calculated to inspire apprehension. Strong 
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diBcontent had arisen among the Ghilzie leaders, owing to a 
reduction of their stipends, ordered by Lord Auckland from 
motives of economy. Alarms were also spread among the princi¬ 
pal chiefs, that they were to be seized and carried prisoners to 
London. Major Pottiuger, who acted as envoy in Kohistan, 
reported the state of that rude territory to be such, that unless 
reinforcements were sent, a serious insurrection might be appre¬ 
hended. British ofScers, when met singly, were insulted, and 
attempts made in some cases to assassinate them. These, how¬ 
ever, were looked upon as only the ebullitions of private discon¬ 
tent or personal jealousy, not as the symptoms of a universal 
antipathy. 

Sir Alexander Bumes, though intimately acquainted with the 
country and people, was so far deceived by a feeling of security 
that he did not hesitate to take up his residence at a house in the 
town, detached from the English quarters. On the 2d November 
1841, it was attacked by about 300 Afghans; yet his confidence 
was such, that he refused to leave it, and attempted to appease 
the assailants by haranguing them from a high gallery. They 
soon, however, forced an entrance, overpowered all resistance, 
and mercilessly slew him, lus brother, and Lieutenant Broadfoot, 
a promising young officer. General Elphinstone, on receiving 
this report, and seeing flames issuing from that part of the city, 
ordered Brigadier Shelton to march and occupy the Bala Eissar, 
or citadel-palace, where the Shah resided. Captain Lawrence, 
who was sent to announce this intention, was attacked by a large 
band, and with difficulty escaped. Lieutenant Sturt, coming with 
anothdr message, received three wounds. The Shah immediately 
ordered his guard, with some other troops, to attempt the restora¬ 
tion of tranquillity; but they were repulsed with great slaughter. 

The standard of insurrection was thus openly raised; and the 
Emrlish, from the emergency being so wholly unforeseen, were 
litTO prepared for the events which now pressed upon them. 
Their force was divided into two parts, one in the Bala Eusar, 
the other in a cantonment about two miles distant, separated by 
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tbe Cabal rirer and bj a broad canal. Tbe situation was low, 
commanded by adjacent bills and buildings; while tbe numerous 
camp-followers rendered the extent too great for tbe number of 
troops appointed to defend it. An error still more seiiooi bad 
been committed in making a weak fort at some distance tbe 
depository of all tbe commissariat stores. 

General Elpbinstone, tbe commander-in-cbiei| is described as 
an amiable and intelligent ofScer; but declining health bad in- 
dnced him to obtain leave for his immediate return. He appears 
to have been peculiarly deficient in decision and promptitude, tbe 
qualities now most urgently required. Having under him about 5500 
troops, it can scarcely be doubted that a brisk attack on tbe dty 
would bare been so successful as to have crushed the immediate 
rising. A dilatory and defensive system was adopted; orders 
were sent to General Sale to rejoin him, and to General Nott to 
send two regiments from Candabar. A farther reinforcement was 
despatched to the Bala Hissar; but Major Swayne, in attempting 
to lead two more companies thither, was obliged by the heavy fire 
of tbe enemy to fall back. 

The most urgent object of attention was the commissariat fort, 
separated from the cantonment by the Shah Bagh or royal garden, 
which afforded large cover to the enemy. Captain Swayne, on 
the 4th, attempted to penetrate thither with two companies of the 
44th, hut was exposed to so severe a fire from a fort in possession 
of the enemy, that he himself and another officer were killed, and 
the troops driven hack with great loss. A party of the 5th light 
cavalry were equally unfortunate. Captam Boyd of the comyis- 
sariat, however, represented so foretbly the extreme importance of 
this post, that a stronger detachment was prepared, but delayed 
till next morning; when Ensign Warren, who held the fort, came 
in with the garrison, stating that the enemy, by forming a mine 
and setting fire to the gate, had rendered it untenable, 
failure in an object so essential, and seemingly so easy, produced 
a fatal effect on the spirit of both parties. The enemy became 
greatly emboldened, and were joined by many who had been 
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hitherto our fnends; while the British troops were deeply mord- 
fied, and ceased to display that courage which usually so much 
distinguishes them. 

To retrieve this disaster, Major Swayne was sent on the 5th to 
attack a fort which commanded the one lost; and some success 
was at first gained; but not being duly followed up, the detach¬ 
ment was recalled. On the 6th, a stronger and more regular corps 
was employed, when the artillery having succeeded in making a 
practicable breach, the place was carried by storm. An attempt 
was also made, but without success, to occupy the Shah Bagh; 
when the enemy brought up large bodies of cavalry, hoping to 
intercept our retreat; but they did not ultimately make the at¬ 
tempt. Hence the general result of this day was somewhat 
favourable. 

On the 9th, Brigadier Shelton was recalled from the Bala 
Hissar. But the hope that he would revive the drooping energies 
of the troops was not realized. He had early formed the opinion 
that they could not hold their ground at Cabul, and advised, there¬ 
fore, an immediate retreat to Jellalabad. Sir WUliam Macnagh- 
ten, on the contrary, conceived the army bound to maintain their 
position, for which their power, if vigorously exerted, seemed to 
him quite sufficient. This opinion prevailed to the extent of mak¬ 
ing them remain; but the brigadier, retaining his own judgment, 
was disposed to preserve an attitude purely defensive, and was 
urged only by the strong remonstrances of the envoy to any active 
measures. Either a vigorous attack or an immediate retreat would 
probably have saved the ann;g,; but amid confiicting councils, a 
middle course was adopted, which could produce only the very 
worst results. 

On the 10th, the Afghans, with large bodies of cavalry, occupied 

« e surrounding hills, and took possession of several forts. One 
these, called Rika-bashee, somewhat conunanded the canton¬ 
ment, and interrupted the supply of provisions, which became now 
extremely scarce; the envoy, therefore, by urgent representations, 
obtained from the commander-in-chief an order that Shelton should 
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attack It next day. The storming-party then bant open what 
appeared to be the gate, but which proved a mere wicket, admit¬ 
ting only two or three at once. The first who entered suffered 
severely; but when a few had forced their way, the garrison were 
struck with panic, and evacuated the post. Meantime a body of 
cavalry had charged the British, who, deserted by their usanl 
courage, precipitately fled. Shelton, however, who was always 
conspicuous for valour in the field, twice rallied them, and at last 
carried the fort, which the enemy had reoccupied. Unhappily, 
during their temporary possession, they had killed almost nil 
the little party who first entered; only Lieutenant Bird and a 
sepoy maintained their ground in a stable, till relieved by their 
countrymen. Our object was indeed gained, four other sta¬ 
tions being evacuated, and a supply of grain procured; yet 200 
men were lost in killed or wounded. On the 13th, the enemy, 
occupying in force the adjacent heights, fired with some effect 
into the cantonment; when the envoy, by earnest entreaty, 
prevailed on the general to send a body of troops against them. 
They made an obstinate resistance, and at first repulsed the 
assailants, but by some skilful movements of the artillery and 
cavalry, were finally driven from the position. Our soldiers, 
however, under existing circumstances, could never hold any 
ground which they had gained, but were obliged to return to the 
cantonment, while the enemy, having rallied, pressed closely be¬ 
hind them. 

On the 15th, Major Pottinger arrived from Chareknr, in the 
mountain-territory of Kohistan, no{th of Cabul, which he hadsde- 
fended at the head of 800 Goorkhas. He and some other officers 
occupied a small adjacent fort, when they were invited to a con¬ 
ference, and Captain Rattray, being inveigled to a little distance, 
was suddenly shot dead, while the major with difficulty escaped, h 
vast number of insurgents then assembled, who were at first 
pulsed with great slaughter; but their force increasing, and th( 
post being untenable, the troops withdrew to Charekur. Hert 
they mmntained themselves for nine or ten days, amid continual 
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assaults from an ovetwhelming body, and the most severe suffer 
ings from want of water. No lesouroe then appeared but to cu 
their way to Cabul, amid incessant hardships and attacks. A1 
the troops either perished or were dispersed, and only the Majoi 
and Lieutenant Haughton, passing during the night through th( 
city, succeeded in reaching the cantonment. 

A proposition was now started, and even urged by the envoy, 
that the force should quit the cantonment for the Bala Hissar, 
where the whole would be united in a much more defensible 
position. The military authorities, however, decided that this plan, 
including an extensive conveyance of stores, could not be accom¬ 
plished without ruinous loss. The measure of retreat was then 
agitated, and would now really seem to have been the wisest course; 
but the envoy still urged a delay of eight or ten days, in the hope 
of some favourable occurrence. On the 22d, Mohammed Akbar, 
second son of Dost Mohammed, arrived at Cabul, and was invested 
with the command of the hostile army, to whose movements he 
gave an augmented energy. He had already distinguished him¬ 
self by his military talents, having been employed by his father 
in defending the frontier against the Sikhs. 

The village of Beh-meru, lying to the north of the cantonment, 
on the road leading to Kohistan, was now the only quarter through 
which, at high prices, supplies of provisions were procured; and 
the enemy, by marching out in great force every morning, and 
occupying it during the day, much narrowed this resource. It 
appeared indispensable to take possession of the place; and on 
th^22d Major Swayne moved thither with a strong detachment, 
but found it so well garrisoned and the entrance so blocked up, 
that he considered it impossible to force a passage. He kept up 
1 fire some hours, while his troops suffered severely, but without 
my result 

^ On the 23d, Shelton was ordered out, with a considerable force, 
to storm the village of Beh-meru. He marched at two in the morn¬ 
ing, occupied the brow of the height, and threw the enemy into con¬ 
siderable confusion, but with doubtful prudence delayed the attack 
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till dajligbt. Major Swayne then effected an entrance; but, as it 
proved, only throngh a small wicket, admitting merely a few, who 
could not long secure their post against a heavy fire. The natives 
then poured out from the city large bodies, estimated at 10,000 
men, and covered all the surrounding heights. The British troops 
were led against them, and maintained a long contest with various 
fortune, suffering most severely from the jezails, whose range the 
musket could by no means equal Yet the other party, having 
sustained several checks, and being discouraged by the fall of 
Abdoolah Khan, one of their greatest chiefs, began a retreat to¬ 
wards the city, abandoning a gun which they had captured. The 
cavalry were then called upon to pursue them; but that body, 
having been for a long time kept in an injudicious position, ex¬ 
posed to the enemy’s fire, shrunk back, and would not obey the 
summons. This the Afghans no sooner perceived, than they 
renewed the assault with augmented courage and energy. The 
square of British infantry was broken; panic spread throngh the 
troops; all attempts to rally them were vain; and finally the 
whole rushed in confused and tumultuary flight to the cantonment. 
The spirited efforts of one or two corps prevented the enemy from 
entering along with them. 

On this fatal day, the loss both of men and ofBcers was immense; 
and the spirit of the army was completely broken. The proposal 
of removing to the Bala Eissar was renewed, but again rejected. 
On the 24th, a letter was received from Osman Khan, a chief be¬ 
lieved friendly, boasting, seemingly with truth, that he had spared 
our troops in the preceding day’s pmsuit; and declaring hhnsjlf 
earnestly desirous of terminating the war, on condition of our 
quietly evacuating the countiy, leaving it to be governed by a king 
and laws of its own. The general, on a reference from Sir William, 
strongly advised negotiation. Accordingly, on the 27th, an inter¬ 
view took place at the eastern gate with several Afghan leaders 
but their demands were enormous, amounting to the unconditional 
surrender of the British force, with only a hope that their lives 
niight be spared. These terms were indignantly rejected,—the 
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envoy declaring that he must “ again appeal to arms, leaving the 
result to the God'of battles." 

Some days elapsed without any important event; but the English 
were pressed continually closer. An important post was sacrificed 
through the cowardice of the garrison; and the scarcity of provisions 
approached to famine, being only relieved by precarious supplies 
from the Bala Hissar. On the 8th December, the general strongly 
recommended negotiation, as the only alternative left. On the 
Ilth, Sir William had an interview with a number of chiefs, 
among whom the Khans Osman and Akbax took the lead. Their 
deportment was courteous; and it was finally agreed that the 
British should evacuate all Afghanistan, on being not only allowed 
to retire unmolested, but furnished with provisions and the means 
of transport Shah Sujah was to be granted a pension, with the 
option of remaining at Cabul or accompanying the retreating army. 

In pursuance of this treaty, the force in the Bala Hissar was 
on the 13th and 14th removed to the cantonment, not however 
without annoyance from the Afghans. Yielding to successive de¬ 
mands, the adjacent forts, hitherto maintained, were evacuated, and 
several English officers delivered as hostages. Yet the promised 
supplies indispensable to the march of the army were still, on 
various pretexts, withheld; and it became evident that, seeing the 
weak and desponding state of the invaders, the barbarians had de¬ 
termined to treat them as entirely in their power. 

Under these circumstances, Akbar formed the scheme which 
brought afiairs to a fatal crisis. Captain Skinner, who happened 
to Joe in his power, was sent to the envoy with a proposal to unite 
with him in seizing AmenoSllah Khan, the chief second in in¬ 
fluence to himself. Shah Sujah was then to be acknowledged 
king, with Akbar as his vizier; the English would be allowed to 
remain till next spring, and then to depart under circumstances 
|hat would save their honour. Sir William caught with a fatal 
facility at this delusive proposition; his mind, owing to the late 
reverses, was in an excited state; and when warned by his officers 
of the danger, he declared that it appeared to present the only ray 
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of hope, and that death would be preferable to the life he had 
lately led. He agreed to go out and meet the chiefs in an open 
space near the cantonment; and though a strong guard was 
ordered, it was very imperfectly furnished. About noon of the 
23d, he proceeded thither, accompanied by Captains Lawrence, 
Mackenzie, and Trevor; and, on approaching the spot, he walked 
on with them, leaving the soldiers behind. The chiefs then came 
up, and opened the conference in the most friendly terms. It 
being remarked that numerous armed Afghans were coming up, 
and drawing a circle round then;, Akbar said they were in the 
secret. Presently, however, he grasped the left hand of the envoy, 
while Sultan Jan seized his right; and a fierce struggle ensuing, 
the former chief drew out a pistol, and shot Sir William dead. 
This cruel action appears to have been prompted by the dread of 
his escape and the excitement of the moment, as it would have 
been better policy to have secured him as a hostage. The body, 
however, was instantly seized by the fanatic Ghazees, who cut it 
in pieces, and exposed the head to the people in the great bazaar. 
Captain Trevor also fell into their hands and was murdered on. the 
spot; but other chiefs caused Lawrence and Mackenzie to mount 
on horseback, and conveyed them to Cabul, protecting them even 
at the hazard of their own lives. They were there thrown into a 
fort, where the multitude made furious attempts to break in and 
put them to death. 

After this dreadful scene, it might have been expected that all 
the generous feelings of the troops would have been roused; that 
they would have been impelled to some deed of decisive and des¬ 
perate valour;—at all events, that they would have ceased to pface 
my faith in Afghan promises, and hoped for a safe retreat only 
From their own efforts. It is mortifying, however, to think how 
nuch the highest qualities depend upon circumstances. That 


British spirit, which was elsewhere making such lofty display^ 
lere entirely failed. Major Pottinger, now appointed envoy, aloni 


irged vigorous measures; all the others insisted on yielding to 
he humiliating terms offered b^ the enemy. They were to leave 
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behind most of their guns and treasure; bills were drawn on India 
for fourteen lacks of rupees (£l40j000); and four additional officers 
were given as hostages. 

Delays were still interposed till the 6th Januaiy, when the 
army at length began its inauspicious march. It consisted still of 
690 Europeans, 2840 native infantry, and 970 cavalry; in all, 
4500 fighting-men. There were, besides, 12,000 camp-followers, 
who rendered the preservation of order almost impossible. A 
straggling marcb,amid deep snow and many obstructions, prevented 
them from advancing more than five miles; and it was two in the 
rooming before the last reached the place of encampment. The 
Ghazees, as soon as they saw the cantonment empty, rushed in, 
filled it with exalting shouts, and commenced a work at once of 
plunder and destruction. The troops during the night, being very 
ill supplied with clothes and shelter, suffered extremely from the 
cold, which to some proved fatal. Next day they resumed their 
march, formmg a mingled mass of soldiers, followers, and beasts of 
burden. The enemy soon began to harass them with a fire of 
jezails; and though bravely repulsed at several points, obliged them 
to abandon some guns and much baggage. Captain Skinner, learn¬ 
ing that Akbar was at hand, appealed to his sense of honour and 
humanity. The latter declared the attack to have been made against 
his wiU, but offered a safe conduct to Jellalabad, on condition of 
their stopping till the morning, and giving six other hostages. 
Next day, however, they were again assailed, and upon making a 
fresh appeal to the chief; were required to yield Major Pottinger 
and 4wo more officers before he would renew his promises of protec¬ 
tion. In this way, no doubt, they obtained a respite, and reached 
the entrance of the tremendous pass of Eoord Cabal; but the frost 
had BO disabled even the strongest men, that only a few hundreds 
remained fit for service. 

:8IThey now entered the defile, five miles long, overhung by high 
cliffs, with a torrent dashing through it; and, contrary to every 
pledge, the Ghilzies crowned the heights, pouring down a de- 
BtTootive fire. The only safety lay in rushing rapidly through the 
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pass, abandoniDg almost all their baggage and supplies. The 
females happily escaped unhurt, except Lady Sale, who was 
slightly wounded. They passed the night at Koord Cabul; but 
the spow was falling thick, and, from the loss of almost every 
equipment, their sufferings were much more severe than before. 

On the 9th, the army was about to renew its march, when 
Akbar, by plausible though treacherous promises, persuaded the 
general to halt. This step deeply discouraged the men, who con¬ 
ceived their only hope to be in the most expeditious movement; 
and the native troops began to desert in great numbers. About 
noon, Captain Skinner arrived with a proposal that the ladies 
with their husbands should place themselves under the protection 
of the Afghan chief The hardships endured by the former were 
indeed so excessive, that there appeared no other hope of saving 
their lives, and the general accordingly consented. The soldiers 
marched on, and spent another night of intense cold,—^all the 
promises of food and fuel being unfulfilled. 

On the 10th, the army resumed its progress, though the fighting 
men were reduced now to a small number. They were unmolested 
for about two miles, when they came to a narrow gorge between 
two precipitous hills; but here the Afghans had occupied all the 
heights in great force, whence they directed a most murderous 
fire. The native troops, throwing away their arms and adcoutre- 
ments, sought s^ety in flight, when the enemy rushed down, 
sword in hand, and commenced a general massacre. Nearly the 
whole force disappeared during this fearful march, at the end of 
which it was found that, of the 4500 who had proceeded ftcm 
Cabul, there survived only 270 Europeans, with indeed a consider¬ 
able number of the 12,000 camp-followers. Akbar, who now 
appeared in the neighbourhood, made an offer, that if the former 
would place themselves entirely under his protection, he would 
escort them safely to JeUakbad; but all the others must be lelf 
to their fate. The general humanely rejected such terms, and his 
people went on amid fresh losses, till they reached, at four o’doek, 
an encampment in the Tezeen valley. Another attempt was made 
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to treat, but with the same reeult. Their only hope then appeared 
to he in making a night march of twenty-two miles to Jugdnlnk; 
when, under cover of the darkness, they might penetrate safely 
through that terrible pass. They eagerly pushed onward; but, 
through delays occasioned by the followers, when daylight had 
arrived they were still ten miles from their destination, while the 
enemy began to occupy the surrounding hills. They had now to 
encounter much suffering and loss, though Brigadier Shelton, 
redeeming somewhat his former errors, led them on with sigral 
valour. At three in the afternoon, they were at Jugduluk, where 
the miserable remnant posted themselves in an enclosure, which 
afforded only imperfect shelter from the enemy's fire. Captain 
Bygrave, with fifteen brave men, drove the latter back, but they 
soon returned. The wretched resource was again tried of nego¬ 
tiating with Akbar, who demanded that General Elphinstone 
should come to a conference, while Shelton and Captain Johnson 
should be delivered as hostages. All was acceded to; the officers 
were courteously received, and refreshments supplied. At nine 
next morning, a meeting was held, when a number of the chiefs 
inveighed bitterly against the English, while Akbar pretended to 
plead their cause; but in this discussion the day elapsed without 
any decisive arrangement. Brigadier Anquetil, who had been 
left'in command, then saw no hope but to push in the dark through 
the next pass, two miles in length. Having taken the Afghans 
somewhat by surprise, the troops moved at first with little molesta¬ 
tion; but at the summit found two barriers strongly formed of 
brushwood, which could npt be removed without much difficulty 
and some delay. The enemy then came up, mixed with the fugi¬ 
tives, and committed dreadful havoc among them. Anquetil and 
eleven other officers fell; only about forty men, half of whom had 
lost their arms, advanced to Gnndamnk, hoping there for security. 
They reached it about daybreak, but found themselves so beset, as 
to be obliged to leave the road, and take a defensive position on a 
height An attempt was made to negotiate, but Major Griffiths 
and Mr. Blewitt, who proceeded for the purpose, were detained. 
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Hoptilitaes were then renewed, and the little band, overpowered by 
numbers, were successively cut down, only Captain Souter and three 
men being made prisoners. A separate party of twelve, among 
whom were seven officers, pushed on for Jellalabad; but they fell, 
one after another, victims to the fury and treachery of the inha* ** 
hitants, except Dr. Brydon, who reached that town, where he gave 
the first direful tidings of the fate of the army. Sergeant Lissant 
and four others, also seeking to escape individually, had been 
made prisoners. The captives on the whole w'ere about seventy; 
an unknown proportion of the native troops and followers had 
gone over to the enemy; but by far the greater part of the 16,500 
who left the cantonment at Cabul had miserably perished. This 
retreat may be considered without a parallel, if not in the extent, 
at least in the completeness of its calamity.* 

While this tragical drama was in progp:e8S, minor scenes were 
acting in different quarters, too much in accordance with its charac¬ 
ter. We have already related the adventures and narrow escape 
of Major Pottinger. In the same quarter. Lieutenants Maule and 
Wheeler, commanding a detachment about twenty miles .north¬ 
west of Cabul, were deserted by their men and barbarously 
murdered. 

Pesh Bolak, a fortress which commands the passes between 
Jellalabad and Peshawur, was held by Captain Ferris, with 250 
native troops belonging to the shah; and there several officers 
halted, the roads in front being reported impracticable. On the 
13th November, the piquets began to be attacked, and skirmishing- 
parties to appear, who, though al^first easily beaten off, gradually 
increased to 5000, when they surrounded the post with wild yells 
and furious gestures. A gun placed in the centre bastion kept 
them at bay; but the sad discovery was soon made that the 
ammunition was on the point of being exhausted, and moreover 


• Thlf relAtlon of erenla At Oaliiil, and doring the retreat, baa, in tiie ahaenoe d! eMM»i 
dooamenti, been drawn np chiefly on the anthorUy of Lieutenant l^re, wboaasntattfaof 

** Mnitaiy Operations*' (London, Mnrrar, 1B43) appears IstelUgeet and candid. Th» wm- 
tlTca of Dr. Biydon and Sergeant TJnant have also been connlted. 
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that tiiere was treason within the walls. No hope then appeared 
but to cut their way through; and accordingly, on the night of 
the 16th, a column was formed, consisting of the armed force, in 
the centre of which were Mrs. Ferris and her sister dressed in 
men’s clothes, with all the civilians of the garrison. A brisk fire 
was kept up till the moment of departure, when they rushed forth. 
The enemy at once took the alarm, and made a furious attack; 
but some vigorous discharges of musketry obliged them to retire. 
'The party hastened to Lallporah; but observing the sinister looks 
of the people, and hearing that the Khyber Pass was closely 
•guarded, they induced, by large gifts, one of the khans to lead 
them by a mountainous path to Peshawur. The ladies were 
obliged to travel about 150 miles, clambering a great part of the 
way on their hands and feet. 

The great rising at Cabnl was accompanied by one equally 
determined at Ghizni. Captain Woodbnrn, with about 100 men, 
moving thence to the capital, was surrounded by a numerous body, 
and his little band almost entirely destroyed. The insurgents 
soon assembled in great force, and closely Invested this celebrated 
fortress. Colonel Palmerf who commanded, not having quite 1000 
men, was unable to prevent their entering the city, but maintained 
himself in the citadel, and in some outposts. Here be continued 
during the depth of winter; and hopes were entertained that he 
would be able to remmn dll relieved. In February, however, 
seemingly after the destruction of the Cabnl army, the besieging 
force was greatly increased in numbers and courage. They are 
said son one occasion to have l^en repulsed with great loss; but 
his despatch of the 1st March states that they bad established 
themselves under cover, within fifty yards of the fortress, and that 
the troops were exhausted by constant duty and the extreme 
cold,—the thermometer being 14“ below the freezing point. Above 
all, water, which bad long been scarce, was about to fail altogether, 
as the surrender of the outposts would, in forty-eight hours, enable 
the enemy to command the only well, and the whole garrison 
would in a few days inevitably perish. These reasons, if not 
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exaggerated, appear anffioient; yet it is very curious to find him 
adding, as a further justification, that he had received a letter 
from General Elphinstone and Major Pottinger, desiring him to 
take this step on the arrival of Bohilla Ehan, an Afghan chief; 
and he refers even to similar instructions from Sir W. Maonaghten. 
It would appear, indeed, that such a letter had been sent during 
the calamities of the army; but Generals Sale and Nott, who 
received similar ones, did not, under the circumstances, think 
themselves authorized to obey them. The governor-general, on 
receiving the intelligence, ordered a court-martial to be held as 
soon as convenient on the conduct of Palmer. He had obtained 
the promise of honourable treatment and a safe march to Cabul; 
but in consequence of thousands of Ghazees being in the city, 
these terms were very imperfectly fulfilled. 

General Nott, commanding at Candahar, on learning the crisis 
at Cabul, sent Colonel Maclaren, with a brigade, to ppport the 
British cause. That officer, however, on approaching Ghizni, 
found the snow so deep, and the animals with him perishing so 
fast, that he was obliged to retrace his steps. Candahar itself 
was threatened by a force of 5000 men under Mohammed Atta, a 
fanatical chief, and Prince Sutler Jung, a younger son of Shah 
Sujah. The general marciied with a strong corps, totally routed 
and dispersed them, with the loss on his own side of only three 
killed and between twenty and thirty wounded. By this season¬ 
able success that important capital was for the present secured. 

Candahar was well supplied with provisions, but the public 
money was exhausted, and ammjinition had become scarcei To 
supply these wants. General England was sent from Sinde with 
about 4000 men, escorting a numerous train of camels, with the 
requisite frmds and stores. They marched in three divisions, of 
which two, on the Ifitk March, arrived at Quetta, 147 miles firom 
Candahar; whence, as the country in front was occupied by insur¬ 
gent bands, the commander advanced with a considerable force to 
clear the way and obtain forage. He seems not to have been duly 
apprized of the enemy's strength, and hence his vanguard, on 
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nJscAiag the sammit of a hill, were assailed by an ambuscade, and 
compelled to retreat, leaving Captain May and sixteen men dead 
on the field. The corps, in descending, were charged in the rear 
by a strong body of cavalry, when Major Apthorp of the 20th was 
mortally wounded; but having formed themselves into a square, 
they repelled all farther attack, and fell back upon Quetta. Their 
loss is stated at twenty-seven killed and seventy-one wounded. 
The Afghans bad received large reinforcements from the north, 
under a resolute chiefs Mohammed Sadig, and became so strong 
that General England was obliged to throw up intrencbments for 
the defence of the station he now occupied. 

We have seen that General Sale at Jellalabad repulsed all 
attacks down to the 14th November; but it could not be expected 
that the triumphant operations at Cabul would not encourage the 
enemy to renew their assaults upou him. Accordingly, the tribes 
again began to muster, keeping up a fire which interrupted the 
defensive works, and they even threatened mining operations. It 
appeared necessary to drive them to a greater distance; with which 
view, on the 1st December 1841, a column was formed within the 
Cabul gate, which was then thrown open, and Colonel Dennie led 
out the troops with such impetuosity that the enemy speedily took 
to flight. Our loss was trifling. They now retired about twelve 
miles, feeling that they could not make another attempt without a 
strong reinforcement of cavalry. 

After the catastrophe of the Cabul army, however, they returned 
in increased numbers, commanded by Akbar Khan in person, 
who had formerly, as we mention^, been governor of Jellalabad. 
Me made the most strenuous efforts to establish a rigorous blockade: 
the ravines, hollows, and remains of mud-forts, were filled with 
skirmishers, who kept up an incessant fire on the parapets. On 
the 10th March, operations were pressed with particular ardour on 
the north side, and a report was received that they were driving a 
mine in that direction. It being highly important to ascertain this 
fact. Colonel Dennie next day, with 800 men, sallied out by the 
gate leading to Peshawur. Leaving Captain Oldfield with the 
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cavalry to occupy the enemy’s attention there, he swept round to 
the north quarter, which, beyond expectation, was found quite 
unoccupied. Only one picket held a spot of rising ground, from 
which it was soon driven by Captain Broadfoot. Full opportunity 
was thus given to ascertain whether any mining operation was 
going on, but neither shaft nor gallery was found to have been yet 
commenced. Akbar's camp was now seen in full movement, and 
masses of cavalry and infantry advancing: as, however, the object 
of the British was not to give battle, they returned in good order, 
and without loss, into the city. On the 1st April, General Sale, 
having observed some flocks of sheep grazing in the vicinity, sent 
out the cavalry and light infantry, who, driving off the covering 
parries, secured an opportune supply of 500 of these animals. 

About this time various rumours began to thicken. General 
Pollock, who had been selected by the supreme government to 
command the troops despatched primarily to the relief of Jellala* 
bad, was said to have been repulsed in an attempt to penetrate the 
Khyber, and a feu de jots fired in the army of Akbar was under' 
stood to celebrate that event. The latter chief was also reported 
to be about to despatch part of his force to assist in defending the 
pass, while other accounts bore that he was preparing to retreat to 
Lughman, and even that a revolution had broken out at Cabul. 
Little reliance could be placed on any of these statements; but^ 
upon a general survey of affairs. General Sale concluded that a 
victory over Akbar would at once relieve the pressure upon him¬ 
self, and aid the operations of General Pollock; and though that 
chief commanded 6000 men, he hoped for success. He therefore 
formed his infantry, 1360 strong, into three columns, under Colonels 
Dennie and Monteath and Captain Havelock, while Captains Abbot 
and Oldfield led on the cavalry and artillery. On the 7th April, 
at daybreak, they issued forth by the Peshawur and Cabnl gates, 
and saw the enemy drawn up in regular order to receive them, 
having their left resting on the river. Captain Havelock sooa 
drove in the advance; while the central column attacked a strong 
fort, which covered that part of Akbar’s line. They were repulsed. 
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and in the attack Colonel Dennie received a mortal wound. They 
contrived, however, to pasa this work on the left, and form the 
army on the opposite side. A grand general attack waa then 
made, the artillery advancing at the gallop, and the three columns 
of infantry rushing on in concert. The enemy gave way imme¬ 
diately at all points, his left being dislodged from its posts on the 
river, and some men and horses pushed into it. Vigorous attempts 
were made to rally, particularly by masses of cavalry, while a bat¬ 
tery, screened by a garden-wall, was directed, it was supposed, by 
the sirdar himself. By seven in the morning, however, the whole 
army was in full retreat towards Lughman; the camp and tents 
were involved in a general conflagration, and their artillery cap¬ 
tured, including four pieces taken from the CaDul army. The 
victory was complete, and only alloyed by the fall of Colonel 
Dennie, whose heroic exploits in this war we have repeatedly com¬ 
memorated. General Sale, while deploring it as a public calamity, 
felt it must be a consolation to his friends that he fell while most 
gallantly performing his duty. 

Meantime, as soon as the first disasters were known, all the 
troops that could be spared from the north of India were pushed 
forward into Afghanistan. Oar rendezvous was at Peshawur, now 
belonging to the Seik government, who simulated a readiness to 
afford us every assistance, whilst their officers were in reality 
exerting themselves to embarrass our movements. Early in 
January several regiments had been mustered there; but the fort 
of Ali Musjid, about twenty miles in advance, and on the road 
to Jcllalabad, was announced |o be in great distress. Colonel 
Moseley was sent forward with two regiments, which, by a night- 
inareb, succeeded in reaching the place. Brigadier Wild, on the 
19th, attempted to penetrate with two more; but he was repulsed, 
himself wounded, and the whole party obliged to retreat with con¬ 
siderable loss. In Ali Musjid, meantime, the provisions were so 
completely exhausted, that the colonel was obliged to quit it on 
the 25th, and push back to Jumrood, having suffered a loss of 175 
killed and wounded, including several officers. 
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ReinforcemeDts, however, continued to arrive; and General 
Pollock, whose conduct, under the most trying circumstances, fully 
justi6ed the choice made of him, was appointed to command them 
and all the troops west of the Indus. He arrived in the end of 
January, hut before attempting the formidable operation with 
which the campaign must open, he judged it necessary to await the 
accumulation of a considerable force. Other circumstances also 
compelled him to delay the advance. By the beginning of April, 
it had been raised to about 8000, and though this was scarcely 
adequate, and 4000 more were expected, the urgent state of affairs 
in Afghanistan made him determine to attempt the passage of the 
Ehyber, and on the 5th he advanced. This tremendous defile 
was defended by about 10,000 brave mountaineers, thoroughly 
skilled in this species of warfare. They had raised a strong 
breastwork to defend the narrow entrance, and their bands covered 
ell the rocky and precipitous heights on the right and left, whence 
they conld take sure aim against the small column, which alone 
could march on the road beneath. To have penetrated through 
this passage, exposed to so terrible a fire, would have been scarcely 
possible, and certainly not without dreadful carnage. The general 
saw that the only means of securing success was to send troops to 
scale the heights, and dislodge the enemy posted upon them. This 
was a most formidable operation; but British soldiers, when brought 
into close contact, had shown themselves able to vanquish the 
enemy under almost any circumstances. Two columns were there¬ 
fore formed, of twelve companies each, and placed, the one under 
Colonel Taylor and Major Anderson, the other under Colonel 
Moseley and Major Hnish; while 400 of the native troops called 
Jezailchees, were led by Captain Ferris. Both columns, in the 
face of I determined opposition, which they overcame in the most 
gallant style, succeeded in expelling the enemy from the crest of 
the hill. In this achievement they were much aided by Captain 
Alexander of the artillery, who threw in shrapneU shells where- 
ever opportunity offered. The assailants continued to drive the 
opposing force from height to height till they had cleared the 
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whole range as {Su* as All Musjid. Awed bjr the saccess of these 
masterly operations, the enemy abandoned the barrier at the month 
of the pass, and the army, with treasure, ammunition, and baggage, 
marched through without opposition. This grand achievement was 
attended with the incredibly small loss of 14 killed, 104 wounded, 
and 17 missbg; the first including one, and the second three 
officers. 

On the 6th, Ali Musjid was attacked, and posseasion taken, after 
a slight resistance. A full command was thus obtained of the 
Ehyber Pass, and the route lay open to Jellalabad and into the 
interior of CabuL 

Meantime, active operations were proceeding in the west, where 
the enemy omitted no exertion to dislodge the force with which 
General Nott occupied Candahar. Prince Sufter Jong, a son of 
Shah Sujab, seconded the hostile chiefs in plundering the villages, 
and exciting the people to rise against the British. After con¬ 
tinuing these movements during February, they began early in 
March to press close upon the city; when the general, finding it 
necessary to push them to a distance, left 2600 men under Major 
Lane for its defence, and with the main body dashed out against 
the marauders. Though possessing a strength of 12,000, of whom 
one half were cavalry, well mounted, they hastily retreated, passed 
the rivers Tumuk and Urghnndab, and carefully shunned all 
contact with the pursuing infantry. On the 9th, General Nott 
approached so near that his artiUery could open upon them with 
effect, when they were completely broken and dispersed, being only 
•avei^from destruction by bis defect in horse. After accomplishing 
this object he returned, without* sustaining the slightest loss in 
men, baggage, or camels. 

While the commander was engaged in this expedition, a strong 
detachment of Afghans, making a wide circiut, and favoured by 
their knowledge of the country and affections of the people, oame 
suddenly upon Candahar. Major Lane, seeing their assemblage 
in the forenoon of the 10th, caused every preparation to be made 
for resistance, and the gates to be secured by bags of grain piled 
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inside. The enemy, however, about eight in the evening, whea 
completely dark, succeeded, by combustibles secretly ignited, in 
setting fire to the Herat gate. The governor lost no Ume in rein¬ 
forcing this post, and opening upon them a destructive fire; yet 
in the face of the havock thus made, dense masses kept up an 
incessant and heavy discharge, while eight or ten even tore down 
the burning fragments, and, scrambling over the bags, effected an 
entrance. They were soon despatched; and about midnight, after 
four hours of incessant attack, the assailants withdrew. A similar 
attempt to fire the Shikarpore gate entirely failed, as did a feebler 
one on that leading to Cabul. The enemy then retreated with 
such diligence, that when day broke not one of them was visible; 
but the ground was strewed with dead bodies, while the British 
had not sustained a single casualty. 

Though the Afghans were thus severely checked at every 
point, they continued to lay waste the country, carrying away the 
forage, and turning aside the supplies of water. Colonel Wymer 
was sent out to check these movements and to collect supplies. 
On the banks of the Urghundab he saw large bodies of cavalry 
grazing their horses; and on emerging from a pass a considerable 
force was observed to be forming in his rear. He marched back 
and obliged them to retreat; while Colonel Maclaten dislodged 
another band from a village in front But, at the same time, an 
overwhelming body, which had collected on the right flank, gained 
a temporary advantage, several officers being wounded. The 
commander hastened to their aid; and the skirmish terminated in 
the enemy being driven in confusion across the Urghundab, vfjbile 
the convoy was completely secured. 

We have already mentioned that General England, in the 
middle of March, had been repulsed in his attempt to convey stores 
to Candahar. Being reinforced, he advanced again in the end 
of April, and on the 28th found the enemy in considerable atiwigth, 
strongly posted in front of the village of Hyknlzie. Ho attacked 
them with such vigour, that, notwithstanding a spirited defbnee, 
they were soon broken and dispersed; his loss bein'g only ten 
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wonnded. On the other side he found Colonel Wymer, who had 
come to aid him; and the united corps proceeded without opposi¬ 
tion to Candahar. In the end of May, Suiter Jung, being joined 
by Anktur Khan with 3000 men, advanced upon the capital, where 
the force was weakened by Wymer having been sent with a 
detachment into the Ghilzie country. They took post on some 
steep rocky hills about a mile from the city, imagining the com¬ 
mander would not have strength enough to attack them in the 
field. Yet he without hesitation sallied out; all their positions 
were gallantly carried; and they were driven with great loss across 
the Urghundab. The strong fortress of Kelat-i-Ghilzie had been 
maintained with great difBculty during the winter, surrounded by 
a hostile people, who early in spring formed lines of circumvalla- 
tion, and closely blockaded it. Unable to effect any impression, 
they retired; but now again, on the 21st May, made an attack, at 
four in the morning, in two columns, each of 2000 men, with 
thirty scaling ladders. After an hour’s contest, they were com¬ 
pletely beaten off. 

Meantime, Cabul itself, on the departure of the English, became 
the theatre of most violent dissensions and revolutions; but the 
train of these events, and the motives of the barbarous actors, are 
involved in much obscurity. Shah Snjah, having at that crisis 
remained behind unprotected, might have been expected to fall a 
victim to the excited fury of the people. On the contrary, he retained 
possession of the Bala Hissar, exercised a powerful influence, and 
was even courted by the different parties. The odium attached to 
himf it thus appears, had been^ chiefly reflected from the foreign 
aid by which his cause was upheld. As all parties united in this 
sentiment, the Shah evidently deemed it expedient to dissemble 
whatever attachment he might feel for the British; nor is there 
wanting ground to suspect, that he joined with apparent cordiality 
in schemes for their entire expulsion. One of the two factions into 
which the country was rent obtained, it is said, his consent to 
place himself at the head of a force levied for that purpose. On 
this destination he left the Bala Hissar; but the hostile party vi 
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the Barnkzye sirdare, strongly attached to Dost Mohammed and 
Akbar, determined to seize so favourable an opportunity for grati¬ 
fying their enmity. They placed in ambush a body of skilful 
musketeers, who, when they saw the monarch coming to the spot, 
sprung forth, and discharged against him a shower of balls. Two 
of them took effect in a vital part, when he fell down and expired 
almost immediately. Several of his attendants were also slain; 
his crown and jewels were seized; and he left his family in as 
distracted a state as his kingdom. 

We Lave seen his son Sufter Jung raising aU the western tribes 
against the British power; while another, Futteh Jung, was un¬ 
derstood to be animated by quite opposite sentiments. The latter, 
being on the spot, obtained possession of the Bala Hissar, and 
assumed the reins of sovereignty. Akbar, however, who had 
been absent during these transactions, and whose power was 
seemingly much reduced, now hastened to Cabnl; and by his 
talents, influence, and address, regained the complete mastery of 
that capital. He then turned his arms against the Bala Hissar; 
and having effected a breach, compelled it to surrender. Yet he 
did not proceed to extremities against Futteh Jung, but acknow¬ 
ledged him as Shah, upon the understanding that he himself, under 
the title of vizier, should exercise the whole authority. The 
prince at first consented; but not brooking this mere shadow of 
royalty, and being in fact treated as a kind of state-prisoner, he 
made his escape, and presented himself in the camp of General 
Pollock, who had made several marches towards the capital. 
Akbar was thus left undisputed master of the country, sand 
the only enemy with whom that commander had now to con¬ 
tend. 

The British counsels, at this era, underwent an important 
change; for in September 1841, Sir Bobert Peel and his friends 
came into power, in no degree pledged to the Indian policy of 
their predecessors. They do not appear to have intended to recall 
Lord Auckland; but that nobleman, feeling himself in a delicate 
situation, and the usual term of his oflice being nearly expired. 
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solicited permission to resign. This was granted; and, amid very 
opposite opinions as to the Afghan policy, his departore elicited a 
high tribute of regret and respect, on account of his strict atten¬ 
tion to the duties of his office, generous patronage of merit, and 
real for the promotion of every object tending to the prosperity oi 
the great country over which he had presided. In his room, the 
ministry appointed Lord Ellenborough, who had bestowed parti¬ 
cular attention on the affairs of India, and had, in consequence, 
been placed at the head of the Board of Control. To this nomi¬ 
nation the East India Company gave their cordial concurrence. 
His lordship having set out on the 8th November, arrived at Cal¬ 
cutta on the 28th February following; and a^r remaining there 
some weeks, he proceeded to Allahabad, and afterwards to Simla, 
the military headquarters in the west. He evidently came at once 
to the conclusion, that no attempt ought to be made to perpetuate the 
occupation of Afghanistan, or to control the people as to the choice 
of their government and ruler. After a correspondence, however, 
with General Pollock, it was finally settled that this commander 
from Jellalabad, and Nott from Candahar, should march upon 
Cahnl, display the superiority of the British arms in open warfare, 
expel Mohammed Akbar, compel the restoration of the prisoners, 
and level with the ground all the strong fortresses by which the 
country could be defended in case a future expedition should be¬ 
come necessary. • 

Pollock having, in the manner above related, forced all the 
barriers opposed by the Khyber Pass, arrived on the 16th April at 
JeUitlabad, where the two victorious armies united, and hailed each 
other with loud and enthusiastic cheers. Early in May they were 
reinforced by a brigade under Colonel Bolton, who was met on 
the way by Colonel Monteath. Captain Mackenzie, one of the 
prisoners, arrived from Akbar, followed soon afterwards by the 
dead body of General Elphinstone, who had fallen a victim to 
disease and anxiety. He bore also proposals from the Afghan 
ruler, understood to relate to the ransom of the captives and the 
rdease of Dost Mohammed; but he returned without being able to 
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conclude any agreement On the 13th July, Captain Troup, 
with several native chiefs, brought fresh proposals, and having 
returned to Cabul, came hack on the 3d August j but all these 
negotiations proved fruitless. The English leader had proposed 
a general exchange of prisoners, which would have included Dost 
Mohammed, father to Akbar; but farther demands were made by 
the latter. It soon became apparent that negotiations could not 
be brought to'a successful issue. The army were ready and eager 
to advance; and it was obvious that, without advancing upon the 
capital, the brightness of our military reputation could not b* 
effectually restored. 

In the meanwhile, detachments had been sent out to keep open 
the passages, to overawe as well as punish refractory chiefs; 
and on these occasions, the most turbulent generally retreated 
without hazarding a combat. Some of the booty taken from the 
Cabul army being discovered in the village of Ali Boghan, the 
troops plundered and set the place on fire, without any authority 
from their officers, by whom this conduct was much disapproved. 
On the 20th June, twenty-five forts of the Goolai tribe, a desperate 
race of freebooters, were found deserted, and a considerable sup¬ 
ply of provisions procured. The Shinwarees, another fierce band, 
who boasted that no conqueror had ever entered their valley, 
refused tribute, and seized all opportunities of giving annoyance. 
On the 24th July, they attacked a detachment, and drove it with 
lose back into the camp; upon which Brigadier Monteath, com¬ 
manding in this station, resolved to give them a serious lesson. 
On the 26tb, leaving the baggage in camp, be pushed forward 
with his light troops into this supposed inaccessible valley. On 
his approach, a long range of forts were abandoned, and, to the 
number of thirty-five, were set on fire, filling the whole atmos¬ 
phere with fiame and smoke. All the men retreated to the castle 
of their principal chief, Secunder Khan, seated on a high moun¬ 
tain. Major Skinner, with the advance, obliged them to evacuate 
it, and drove them from successive posts in its vicinity. Our loss 
was three killed and twenty-three wounded. They were supposed 
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to hare suffered severely, and their chief immediately afterwards 
intimated his willingness to pay the revenue. 

General Pollock remained at Jellalabad till nearly the end of 
August, apparently with the view of maturing his plans, and con¬ 
certing with General Nott a joint movement on the capital. On 
the 20th, he left these quarters, and on the 23d reached Gunda- 
muk; the enemy occupying the village and fort of Mam moo Khail, 
only two miles distant, with a strong body. To dislodge them, 
he marched on the 24th, and found them stationed in an orchard 
with some enclosures, having their front covered by field-works 
of loose stones. From these positions they were driven into the 
village, where they made a show of resistance; hut on the British 
coming up they abandoned it, retired into the fort, and barricaded 
the gates. The assailants, by mounting on each other’s shoulders, 
entered a shattered bastion eight feet high, when they saw the 
defenders going over the walls on the other side, but were unable 
from fatigue to pursue. The right wing, under General M‘Ca8kill, 
advanced upon Eookhi Khail, another hamlet two miles distant, 
held also by hostile troops, who then abandoned it, but took post 
upon the adjacent peaks of the great range called Soofaid Koh. 
From several of these they were dislodged, but from others main¬ 
tained a heavy fire with the long muskets called jezails, which 
obliged our men to retire from some of the points they had gained. 
General Pollock, not considering it an object to push farther, 
burned the remoter village, while in the nearer one he established 
his camp, lest the enemy should boast of having driven him 
thei^. His loss amounted to seven killed and forty-nine 
wounded. The success had no! been quite complete; yet it was 
BufiScient to secure the British flank, and deter the barbarians 
from any further attempts to molest his position. 

The general spent about a fortnight in this place collecting his 
troops, and making arrangements for their farther advance. On 
the 6th September, he began his final movement upon Cabul; next 
day reached Soorkab; and on the morning of the 8tb, approached 
the terrible pass of Jugdnluk. Here the enemy, nearly 5000 
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strong, under the standards of different chiefs, had crowned the 
amphitheatre of hills on the left of the road, whence they were 
separated by a deep ravine. They opened a formidable fire on 
the advancing column, when Captain Nugent, a highly promising 
young officer, was wounded, and died almost immediately. Our 
guns were well served, and shells burst among them with power¬ 
ful effect, yet not so much as to shake their determination or slacken 
their fire. It was found that the heights must be sealed; for 
which purpose. Captain Broadfoot was directed to move on the 
enemy’s extreme left, while Colonel Taylor with his regiment, and 
Sale with the 13th light infant^^arged a large body of the 
enemy who occupied the centre in^vance. This force, in rushing 
up the steep ascents before them, raised an animated and enthn^stio 
cheer, on hearing which, the enemy, struck with panic, fled down 
the opposite declivities. Captain Lockwood, with the dragoons, 
nearly reached their cavalry, who, however, saved themselves by 
flight Captain Broadfoot also completely succeeded on the left; 
but the fugitives from both points rallied on the top of a very 
lofty mountain, where they planted their standards, and seemed to 
consider themselves unapproachable. To dispel this idea. Captains 
Wilkinson and Broadfoot were sent outVith the 13th light infantry 
and the sappers, covered by the gnns of Captruns Abbott and Back- 
honse. As soon as the Afghans saw them approach, they hastily, 
took to flight, abandoning this last stronghold, and carrying off 
their standards. They included the most powerful of the hostile 
tribes—those among whom the insurrection had arisen—and who 
were led by numerous chiefs, ^ut neither Akbar Ehan %or 
any other of the first rank was present. Our loss amounted to 
six killed and fifty-eight wounded, among which last was General 
Sale. 

Pollock now proceeded with the utmost diligence, and on the 
11th arrived at Tezeen, where, finding the men and cattle much 
fiiftigued, and being necessitafed to wait for the arrival of General 
M’Caskill’s division, he halted on the 12th, before entering into the 

still more formidable passes which lay before him. The barbarians, 
s p 
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imputing this pause to timidity, commenced an attack upon th( 
outposts on the left, which it was necessary to send Colonel Tayloi 
with 240 men to repel. The enemy then retired to the crests ol 
the neighbouring hills, whence they kept up an obstinate fire; bul 
the colonel, haring made a circuit nnperceired, took them in flank, 
and drore them down with severe loss. Soon after, however, 
they came suddenly upon a picket on the British right, under 
Lieutenant Montgomery, which was driven in, with the loss of four 
killed and seventeen wounded, before a reinforcement could arrive 
to strengthen the post. They eontinued similar attempts through 
the night, but found every point completely guarded. Major 
Skinner, wbo had been detached with a party in the evening, 
succeeded in dislodging a body of the enemy from the heights in 
front of the camp. 

On the morning of the 13th, the army entered the pass of 
Tezeen, and found mustered there the whole Cabul force, estimated 
at 16,000 men, under the personal command of Akbar, Ameenoolah, 
and other great chiefs attached to his cause. They had most 
carefully improved the naturally great strength of the position, 
and manifested a determination to defend it to the last extremity. 
When, therefore, the British troops ascended the heights, they 
found them, contrary to custom, advancing to the contest, which 
was maintained with desperation, and in many instances decided 
only by the bayonet. It was peculiarly obstinate before they 
were dislodged from the numerous positions on the lofty eminence 
of the Huft KothuL The resistance was indeed protracted during 
a |reat part of the day; bntjat length British valour overcame 
every obstacle, and our troops, with three cheers, established 
themselves on this mighty summit. The enemy then fled in 
every direction, losing their guns and three standards. A strong 
body had attacked the rear-guard, with the view of hemming in 
the army on both sides, or at least of capturing the baggage; but 
they were gallantly repulsed by Colonel Richmond, who commanded 
in that quarter. 

The general now marched on to Koord Cabul. The dreadful 
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pass of that Dame still lay before him, and troops were sent to 
crown its heights; hat the enemy, dismayed and disorganized hy 
their recent orerthrow, had made no attempt to secure them. On the 
14th, Pollock arrived at Bootkhak, and nest day encamped on the 
race-ground at Cdbnl. On the morning of the 16th, with his staff 
and a detachment, he entered the Bala Hissar, on whose summit, 
amid the anthem of “ God save the Queen,” the British colours 
were hoisted. Futteh Jung was allowed to accompany them, and 
placed himself on the throne, but without any co-operation or 
guarantee on our part. The strictest orders were issued to the 
oCBcers and troops not to injure in any shape the city or its inhabi¬ 
tants, nor even to enter it without express permission. 

Meantime, as early as the beginning of June, General Nott 
had been making preparations to evacuate Candahar, after dis¬ 
mantling its fortified positions. Colonel Wyraer, who had marched 
upon Eelat-i-Ghilzie, demolished its strongholds, and withdrew 
the garrison. A similar course was followed in respect to Ghirisk, 
long held by Bulwunt Sing, a steady adherent of England. Alt 
the stores in the capital which could not he carried off were de¬ 
stroyed; and on the 10th August, the city being evacuated, the 
army divided itself into two portions. One under General Eng¬ 
land, composed of the troops recently arrived from Bombay, and 
removing with them all the heavy baggage, commenced their 
return by Quetta and Dadur to the Lower Indus. On the 16tb, 
he reached the entrance of the Kojuck Pass, where he had been 
informed that the Afghans were preparing to make a most desperate 
effort to intercept his artillery and supplies, including nenrly 
10,000 beasts of burden. He saw, however, that the highest 
mountain pinnacles were not yet occupied, and though the troops 
were fatigued by a night march of twenty-four miles, he lost no 
time in sending a light detachment to take possession of the most 
important ridge, and the peaks commanding the principal passes. 

This proved a most judicious precaution; for, next morning, 
the enemy began to appear in small bodies, their numbers con¬ 
tinually increased, and repeated attacks were made, but rendered 
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fraitleas by the want of any commanding position. The loss sn8> 
tained was only two killed and eight wounded. The army then 
marched in two columns by Quetta to Dadur, which it reached on 
the 9th October. In traversing the Bolan Pass, the heat was 
extremely severe, and some slight annoyance was experienced from 
the natives. 

On the 10th Angust, also, General Nott quitted Candabar, 
leaving it to be occupied by Prince Sufter Jung and his adherents. 
On the general reaching Naunee, however, about twenty miles from 
Ghizni, Shumshoodeen Khan, governor of that capital, met him 
on the 30th with 12,000 men. He marched out with only a part 
of his force, when the enetny advanced boldly, opening a hot Bre 
from small anna and two well-served guns. The British columns, 
however, steadily advanced, and, after a brisk but short contest, 
completely dispersed them. Their guns, tents, and ammunition 
fell into our hands, end the darkness alone saved them from being 
entirely cut up, their commander fleeing with a train of no more 
than thirty horsemen. Our loss, however, amounted to thirty- 
eight killed and sixty-six wounded. 

On the morning of the 5th, the general arrived at Ghizni, which 
he found defended by strong bodies of troops, reinforced by Sultan 
Jan, one of the leading actors in the scene of assassmation. They 
had occupied not only gardens and ravines in front of the walls, 
but a long range of mountains stretching to the north-east. The 
first object being to reconnoitre the place, and the party thus 
employed being briskly attacked, it was necessary to send addi- 
tioiKil companies to their support. It was judged requisite to 
begin by driving the Afghans from the heights, which the troops 
effected in gallant style, carrying successively every point. The 
village of Bullal was then chosen as a convenient site for erecting 
a battery; and before daybreak on the 6th, one of four eighteen- 
pounders was coiutmcted and advanced towards the walls. It was 
then, however, discovered that the enemy had evacuated the place; 
md arrangements were immediately made for the demolition of 
this celebrated citadel, as far as could be effected in two days. 
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The loss in these operations consisted of three killed and forty- 
three wounded. 

General Nott now marched directly northward upon Cabul; but 
on approaching Mydan, be again encountered Shumsboodeen and 
Sultan Jan, with a force as large as before, occupying a range of 
strong mountain-posts. The 14th and 15th September were spent 
in driving them successively from these eminences, which was done 
with the usual success, though not without a hard resistance, costing 
a loss of four killed and fifty-nine wounded. The army then pro¬ 
ceeded to join General Pollock at Cabul. 

^n auspicious result now followed the triumph of the British 
arms. As soon as Akbar saw his victorious enemy advancing, he 
despatched the prisoners under a strong guard to Khoolloom in 
Turkistan, where they were either to be thrown into dungeons or 
given as slaves to the principal chiefs. In this fearful predica¬ 
ment, they of course looked round for all means of deliverance. 
The escort was commanded by Saleh Mohammed, who had deserted 
from the British cause, and might therefore not be incorruptible. 
A tender was repeatedly made to him of a lac of rupees (£10,000), 
on condition of enabling them to reach the English camp. He 
evaded these propositions, evidently doubtful which side wonld 
gain the ascendency. On their arrival at Bameean, however, he 
came and announced that orders had been received for their imme¬ 
diate departure for Khoolloom; but that General Pollock had in¬ 
timated through another channel a readiness to bestow £2000 and 
a monthly pension of £100, in case of his effecting their deliverance. 
This he engaged to do, provided they should enter into a bond gua¬ 
ranteeing the offer just made. Four officers signed the obligation, 
the other prisoners engaging to pay such sums as might hereafter 
be demanded from them for fulfilling it Saleh then dismissed the 
escort, and changed the governor of the fort for one on whom he 
could rely. Dreading lest the Afghan army, even in its retreat, 
should take this direction, they made indefatigable efforts to put 
the stronghold in a state of defence. However, on learning the 
victory at Tezeen, and anticipating the entry of the British forces 
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into Cailul, they conceived it possible to effect their deliverance by 
their own efforts, trusting to co-operation from that quarter. In 
fact, General Pollock, immediately on arriving there, had made 
arrangements for the departure of 700 Kuzzilbash horse, accom¬ 
panied by Sir Richmond Shakespeare, to whom he advanced 
10,000 rupees; and soon after General Sale followed, with a corps 
of 2000 men. The prisoners departed from Bameean on the 16th, 
and next day crossed the Ealoo mountain-range, 13,000 feet 
high, being little inferior to Mount Blanc. After descending, they 
were filled with joy by meeting with Sir Richmond and the 
Kuzzilbashes, and on the 19th with General Sale. The meelkig 
of that officer with his heroic lady and daughter may be more 
easily conceived than described. His mission proved by no means 
superfluous, as Sultan Jan was in full pursuit, and would perhaps 
have been up in twenty-four hours. They arrived in camp on 
the evening of the 2let, when their arrival was celebrated by a 
royal salute and the most heartfelt rejoicings. They included 
General Shelton, Colonel Palmer, Majors Pottinger and Griffiths, 
twelve captains, three surgeons, nine lieutenants, three ensigns, 
twenty-eight non-commissioned officers and soldiers. The females 
were Ladies Maonaghten and Sale, besides the wives of five officers 
and of three privates. There remained only Captain Bygrave, 
who had been detained by Akbar; hut he, too, arrived on the 
27th, with a despatch from that chief. 

The Afghans, after so many disasters, retreated into the moun- 
tain-torntory of Kohistan, immediately north of Cabul, where 
they hoped to find a present refuge and a point whence they might 
return upon the city. General Pollock, however, determined to 
dislodge them, and, if he could not capture, at least drive them to 
a distance. The grand rallying point to which most of the chiefs 
had conveyed thdr property and their wives, was Istalif. This 
town, with 15,000 inhabitants, consists of clusters of houses and forts 
built on the slope of a mountain, having in its rear still loftier 
eminences, that shut in a defile leading to Turkistan. It could 
be approached only across ranges of hills separated by dark 
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ravines, and covered with gardens, vineyards, and orchards, en¬ 
closed by strong walls; all the heights being occupied by the 
Jezailcbees, those formidable sharpshooters. After careful exa¬ 
mination, it was determined to make the attack on the right, 
though the quarter naturally strongest; bnt from this very cause, 
the enemy had been induced to place on the left their guns and 
the most efficient of their force. The troops, formed into two 
columns, under Brigadiers Tulloch and Stacy, advanced in the 
face of a heavy fire from the gardens, and then united in a joint 
attack on the village Ismillah, considered the key of the position, 
which they stormed with distinguished gallantry. Pressing on, 
and leaving the enemy not a moment to rally, they carried suc¬ 
cessively all the enclosures, forts, heights, suburbs, and finally 
the town. The singular spectacle was then presented of the 
women and children hastening up the mountain-side to effect their 
escape, which no attempt was made to intercept. As armed 
bodies, however, were seen rallying on some very lofty heights, 
guns were conveyed up by some narrow paths, and soon caused 
their dispersion. The British loss was six killed and forty-five 
wounded, considered very small in carrying so strong a position. 
The place was found filled with property conveyed thither for 
security, and in great part taken from our army in 1841. After 
removing everything that could be useful, arrangements were 
made for the entire demolition of the fortress. 

No further operations were undertaken against the enemy. 
Akbar and other chiefs, on whom it might have been desirable to 
let fall our resentment, had Bed beyond the frontier and sought 
refuge in Turkistan. The speeJy approach of winter gave warn¬ 
ing to lose no time in executing the resolution of evacuating a 
country which had been the scene of so much glory and disaster. 
Futteh Jung, as already mentioned, had seated himself on the 
throne, but without British sanction. It proved that the Kuzzil- 
bashes, and other friendly chiefs, chose rather that it should be 
occupied by Shah Poora, his younger brother, a mere lad, hoping, 
it is probable, to govern in his name, and taking advantage of 
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the respect with which his family were still regarded. General 
Pollock, who had resolved to refrain from dictating on thb subject, 
tacitly acqniesced in these proceedings, bnt left uninjured the 
Bala Hissar, with a store of artillery for its defence. The elder 
brother accompanied our army to India. It was, however, con¬ 
sidered indispensable that, before departing, a severe lesson should 
be given to the Afghans as to the hazards which must always 
attend a war with Britain. The great bazaar, erected under 
Aurengzebe by the celebrated architect Ali Murdan Khan, was 
esteemed the most spacious edifice, and the chief seat of trade in 
Central Asia. It was 600 feet long, and contained 2000 shops; 
and here had been exposed to public insult the remains of the late en¬ 
voy. It was therefore determined to reduce it to ashes; and Colonel 
Richmond, with a party of sappers and miners, and a detachment 
of troops, were employed two days in completing its destruction. 
The army marched on the 12th October in three divisions, com¬ 
manded respectively by Generals Pollock, M'Caskill, and Nott, 
General Sale, with a light corps, went in advance to clear the 
right flank, and crown the heights of the Koord Cabul Pass. 
Through these good arrangements General Pollock’s division 
arrived at Jugduluk on the 16th, without any serious attempt to 
molest it. The second, under General M'CaBkill, snfiered some 
annoyance and loss. General Nott’s rear was much retarded by 
the exhaustion of the baggage-cattle, of which advantage was taken 
by large hordes of Ghilzies to make several brisk attacks. They 
were gallantly repulsed, yet with a loss on our side of twelve 
killed and forty-nine wounded. From Jugduluk, the divisions, 
for the convenience of march, proceeded separately, each at a 
day’s interval. On the 22d, 23d, and 26th, they sncceasively 
arrived at Jellalabad. Three days were employed in destroying 
the military works of that celebrated fortress. On the 27th, the 
first division left it, followed on the 29th by the others. They 
proceeded with all expedition through the passes, and though con¬ 
stantly harassed by the Khyberees, sustained no serious loss 
except on the 3d November, when General M'Caskill’s division 
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was attacked with great fury, and a contest enaned, in which two 
officers and a considerable number of men fell. Two guns were 
taken, but recovered next day. On the 6th, the last, under 
General Nott, emerged from the pass at Jumrood, and the whole 
were soon united in the vicinity of Peshawur. On the 10th, they 
marched in four brigades; on the 17th, crossed the Indus at 
Attoek, and, proceeding through the Pnnjauh on the 18th, passed 
the Sutledge to Ferozepore, where the governor and commander- 
in-chief joyfully received them. On the 25th October, Lor|J 
Ellenborough had announced in a proclamation, that with a view 
to terminate as early as possible all the evils arising out of the 
war, the several Afghans now in the power of the British govern¬ 
ment would be set at liberty. In this number Dost Mohammed, 
his wives and family, and also those of Akbar Khan, were included. 

Such was the termination of this long contest, diversified by so 
many events at once glorious and tragical. It was doubtless a 
subject of rather painful reflection that the only result should be 
the restoration of all things to their previous state, and the renun¬ 
ciation of every object for which the war had been undertaken. 
Yet few, we think, will deny, that the resolution thus to close it, 
as announced by Lord Ellenborough, was highly judicious. The 
expedition had, as formerly shown, been projected by Lord Auck¬ 
land, under the belief that the deposed monarch would be wel¬ 
comed by his former subjects, and that the secure possession of 
the throne in his hands would form a barrier to our Indian 
possessions. It has indeed appeared that the people were not 
without some attachment to the |ncient family, but as soon*Bs it 
was proved that he could not be maintained in power except by a 
British force, alljiope of holding this proud, brave, and turbnlent 
people in willing subjection, necessarily vanished. We might, 
indeed, by good management, have held a number of fortified 
positions in a besieged state, but could never have possessed the 
country. It must have been what Spain was to Napoleon, and 
what Algiers now is to France,—a source of weakness, inasmuch 
as it would have proved a continual drain both of men and treasure. 
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CHIPTER Xm 

THE WAR IN SINDE AND aWAUOR. 

B^olcliigi on Uu tennlDfltion ol the AlighAn War—Daslre fi>r the oanmniiarii^ cf the 
RrltUb poeeesrioni la India—Dlstarhaocei in SInde—HosUle of the 

Ameer»-£lr Charlee Kapler BMomes the command in Sinde—FalthleasproceedlnEBOfthe 
Ameen—Attack on the BrltLsh Recent—Battle of UjdenlMul—Defeat of the Mnriiiin 
and Beloocbee forcea—Important eSecU of the \lctory—Battle of Dahba—Strong por¬ 
tion of the Enemy—Dedalve Vlctoiy—Inaalnhilty of the Climate—Dlstnitaneei on the 
Kortbem Fronllera—Dleordered state of Affhanlrtan—BeTDlationilntbeX*nit]aid>—Army 
of Obaerratton on the Sntledge—DUtnrhancea at Ovralior—Battiee of MaharqJpocB' and 
Panniar—DedalTe effects of these Victories—BecaU of Lord EUenborongb—Lord Bar« 
dlnge appointed Coremor-General—Change of Pol!(7^ontlnned Dlstorbancea In the 
Pu^anh—Discnsalons to which they gare rise. 

The year 1842 closed, both in India and at home, with gratula- 
tions and rejoicings for the successful termiuation of Eastern 
warfare. A succession of disasters had attended the British arms, 
such as had scarcely before been matched in its history. Dis- 
hononr, defeat, and flight, had disgraced the British standards 
beyond the Indus, and already boding prophets, both in England 
and on the Continent, were anticipating the overthrow of our 
whole Indian empire. Events the most tragical and disastrous 
had, however, been followed by triumphs no less glorious, and 
the temporary bumiliatiou of British arms had only helped more 
thoroughly to show their superiority, in the long ran, against any 
power that Asia can muster against them. All parties, however, 
were thoroughly convinced of the necessity imposed upon Eng¬ 
land* to accept of the great lytural barrier which the Indus 
appears to offer as the north-western boundary of her Eastern 
possessions; and the establishment of peace on a.firm and lasting 
basis was confidently anticipated as the result of this definite line 
of policy. There remained, however, another enemy still bent on 
hostility. 

The kingdom of Sinde, which occupies both banks of the Great 
Delta of the Indus, immediately to the south of Afghanistan, 
altogether differs in climate and natural features from that rugged 
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hill country which the British arms had so recently conquered, 
only to return into the hands of its turbulent native possessors. 
It was at the very close of 1842, that Lord Ellenborough com¬ 
pleted the arrangements for the renunciation of Afghanistan, and 
restored to liberty the last of the Afghans still remaining in his 
power. Ahnost immediately thereafter, his attention was directed 
to various acts of the Ameers of Sinde in contravention of their 
existing engagements, as well as to decided manifestations oi 
hostile intentions. During the temporary disasters in Afghan¬ 
istan, whieh threatened to destroy the prestige acquired by British 
I valour in India, the Ameers had displayed an evident desire ot 
avail themselves of the first favourable opportunity for setting at 
naught all existing treaties, and thereby almost as effectually 
favoured the Afghans as if they had raised an army to co-operate 
with them against the British. Decided symptoms of hostile 
intentions became speedily apparent. Early in August a letter 
describes the surrounding tribes as little better than in a state of 
insurrection. Chiefs were moving about with armed bands, en¬ 
deavouring to enUst followers, and availing themselves of every 
opportunity to plunder. In the Bombay Gazette of 9th Sep- 
tember, it is remarked:—“ ^Vith regard to the Ameers of Sinde, 
we think there will be ample grounds for sending them to 
Benares.” The movements of British troops speedily afforded 
indication that the governor-general was resolved to adopt sum¬ 
mary measures for suppressing any hostile movements on the 
part of the Sindeans. The force under General England, amount¬ 
ing to about 3500, was ordered to move from Candahar, towards 
Sinde, and other bodies of troops soon followed them, increasing 
their number to above 5000 men. 

General England’s forces experienced little interruption in 
their progress towards Sinde, excepting that which arose from 
the excessive heat The temperature in the Bolau Pass is de¬ 
scribed as almost unbearable. Eight men died in the course of 
two days from its effects. The last portion of General England’s 
forces left Quettab on the first of October, and proceeded without 
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intemiption for the first two marches into the Bolan Pass. Bat 
as they threaded a difficnlt portion of the defile on the 3d, an 
attack was made on the column, and skirmishing kept up for 
some hours, during which the rear-guard sufiered considerably. 

On the 4th of October, Sir Charles Napier arrived at Sukker, 
and assumed the command of the forces in Sinde. On his way 
he had left with the Ameers Lord EUenborough’s ultimatum, and, 
a few days after. Major Ontram was commissioned to demand an 
equally definite reply. It was then confidently anticipated that 
when they learned the complete success of the British arms in 
the north, there would be little difSculty in negotiating with 
them. In this, however, the governor-general was disappointed. 
Negotiations were indeed carried on for above four months, with 
considerable hopes of a satisfactory termination; and new provi¬ 
sions, which Lord Ellenbqrough deemed indispensable, in conse¬ 
quence not only of tbeir manifestations of a hostile disposition, 
but of various acts in direct contravention of existing engage¬ 
ments, received the assent of the Ameers of Sinde. 1116 usual 
difficulties, however, were experienced in dealing with native 
powers. It was obvious, notwithstanding their adoption of the 
prescribed terms, that no reliance could be placed on their good 
faith. Of this abundant evidence was speedily afforded. The 
new treaty, which had been proposed and agreed to, received the 
signature of the Ameers on the 14th of February 1843, and on 
the very day thereafter, they made a sadden attack, at the head 
of a large force, on the residence of Major Outram, the British 
oommbsioner. Unexpectedly svdden and undisguised as this 
treacherous assault was, the commissioner had been warned to 
place little faith in their sincerity. On leaving the durbar the 
previous day, where the whole body of the Ameers had formally 
affixed their seals to the treaty, Major Outram and his companions 
were exposed to great peril, and were only rescued by the 
Ameers’ guards from a hired band of assassins. But on tbe fol¬ 
lowing morning, the Major’s residence was attacked by a body of 
8000 troops, headed by several of the Ameers and principal 
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chiefs. The small force under his command maintained that 
post with the utmoat gallantry, and had it not been for the terror 
of the camp-followers, who were employed to remove the property 
on board a steamer that lay in the river, the assailants would not 
have obtained possession of any portion of it. 

Major Ontram writes to Sic Charles Napier on the 15th: “My 
despatches of the last few days will have led you to expect 
that my earnest endeavours to effect an amicable arrangement 
with the Ameers of Sinde would fail, and it is with much regret 
I have now to report that their highnesses have commenced hosti¬ 
lities by attacking my residence this morning, which, after four 
hours’ most gallant defence by my honorary escort, the light 
company of Her Majesty’s 22d regiment, commanded by Captain 
Conway, I was compelled to evacuate, in consequence of our 
ammunition running short. At nine a.u. this morning, a dense 
body of cavaliy and infantry took post on three sides of the Agency 
compound (the fourth being defended by the Planet steamer about 
500 yards distant), in the gardens and houses which immediately 
commanded the enclosure, and which it was impossible to hold 
with our limited numbers. A hot fire was opened by the enemy, 
and continued incessantly for four hours; but all their attempts to 
enter the Agency enclosure, although merely surrounded by a 
wall varying from four to five feet high, were frustrated by Cap¬ 
tain Conway’s able distribution of his small band, and the admi¬ 
rable conduct of eveiy individual - soldier composing it, under the 
gallant example of their commanding officer and his subalterns 
Lieutenant Harding and Ensign^ennefather; Her Majestyl 22d 
regiment; also Captains Green of the 2lBt regiment native infantry, 
and Wells of the 15th regiment, who volunteered their services, 
to each of whom was assigned the charge of a separate quarter; 
also to your aide-de-camp Captain Brown, Bengal Engineers, who 
carried my orders to the steamer, and assisted in working her 
guns and directing her flanking fire. Our ammiinition being 
limited to forty rounds per man, the officers directed their whole 
attention to reserving their fire, and keeping their men dose under 
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coyer, never showing themselves or returning a shot, except when 
the enemy attempted to rush, or showed themselves in great num¬ 
bers; consequently great execution was done with trifling expen¬ 
diture of ammunition, and with little loss.” Major Outram had 
held out in the hope of obtaining reinforcements and a supply of 
ammunition from the Satellite steamer, which was hourly expected; 
hut in this he was disappointed, and they were at length compelled 
to evacuate the place, which they did, says Major Outram, “covered 
by a few skirmishers, as deliberately as on parade.” The com¬ 
missioner joined Sir Charles Napier at Hala, and immediately on 
learning from him of the commencement of hostilities, ho pnt the 
whole forces at his command in motion, to oppose the united 
armies of Upper and Lower Sinde, which were already in the field. 
On the 16th, Sir Charles reached Muttaree, where he learned that 
the Ameers had taken up a position at Meeanee, about twelve 
miles distant, at the head of a force of 22,000 men, while the 
number then with him did not amount to 6000. At eight o’clock 
on the following morning, his advanced guard came in sight of 
their camp at Meeanee, within sight of the towers of Hyderabad. 
The position occupied by the Sindeans had been chosen with great 
skill, and their immense superiority in point of numbers allowed 
them to turn it to the utmost advantage. Both flanks were pro¬ 
tected by thick woods, which seemed calculated to baffle any 
attempt to turn them, while the whole length of their front was 
effectually secured by the dry bed and steep banks of the river 
Fnlaille, one of the branches of the Indus. So soon as the British 
force* came within range of the enemy’s guns, a battery of fifteen 
pieces of artillery opened upon them with deadly effect. The 
whole artillery on the side of the British consisted of twelve small 
field-pieces, which Sir Charles posted on his right, while some 
skirmishers and a body of native cavalry were ordered to advance, 
in order to make the enemy show his force. The main body then 
advanced from the right in echelon of battalions, moving rapidly 
across the open plain, which was swept by the enemy’s cannon. 
The British fire of musketry opened at about 100 yards from the 
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bank of the river, and in a few minutes the engagement became 
general along the whole line. The Sipdeans, however, made 
good use of their well-chosen position, and for above three hours 
the combatants struggled for mastery along the banks of the 
river, fighting with the most deadly fuiy man to man. The 
Beloochees, who formed an imfprtant branch of the Sindean army, 
are celebrated as bold and skiliul swordsmen, and they fought in 
this engagement with the most desperate fury. Rushing on to 
the top of the embankments, they discharged their matchlocks and 
pistols at their opponents, and then dashed into the midst of them 
sword in hand. 

The nature of the ground almost completely precluded the ordi¬ 
nary manoeuvres of a disciplined force, and from the vast superio¬ 
rity of the enemy in point of numbers, it appeared for a time im¬ 
possible that the British could hold their ground. Fast as one 
wild band of desperate assailants fell before their cool and resolute 
defence, another band, equally numerous and fearless, sprung into 
their place. On seeing the perilous state in which the main body 
in his front was placed, after maintaining their ground for above 
three hours against a foe which seemed to spring up before them 
anew as fast as they were struck down or driven back. Sir Charles 
sent orders to, his reserved cavalry to force the right wing of the 
enemy. This movement was most gallantly executed. In the 
first charge, the 9th light cavalry took a standard and several 
pieces of artillery, and another body of native cavalry obtained 
. possession of the enemy’s camp, from whence a large body of their 
horse were slowly driven, figh%g every inch of ground at they 
withdrew. They were pursued for upwards of two miles, until 
they were effectually broken and scattered in hopeless disorder. 
This gallant charge decided the fortunes of the day. Though the 
main body of the enemy did not immediately give .way, their re¬ 
sistance slackened as soon as they saw their wing turned and the 
chief body of their cavalry driven from the field. The 22d, the 
23d, and the 12th regiments then successively charged up the 
bank with muskets and fixed bayonets, which in the hands df 
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British soldiers have rarely been withstood. They forced the line 
of the enemy at all points, the last regiment capturing several 
guns, while the Sindeans gave way in all directions and fled from 
the field, leaving the whole of their artillery, ammnnition, stand¬ 
ards and camp, with considerable stores and some treasure, in 
the hands of the victors. Not swingle prisoner, however, was 
captured by the British,—a fact to which Sir Charles Napier made 
special reference at a later period. In the barbarous system of 
warfare to which the Beloochees had been accustomed, no quarter 
is ever given to an enemy; and the consequence was, that antici¬ 
pating the same treatment from their British victors, the wounded 
refused all quarter, and continued to strike at every one that ap¬ 
proached them, until they were bayoneted where they lay. On 
taking possession of Hyderabad, considerable treasure fell into the 
hands of the British, and.further discoveries afterwards greatly 
augmented this, so that a total amount of specie was nltimately 
reported in the hands of the victors, amounting to above three 
millions sterling. 

This victory was not secured without considerable loss on the 
side of the British;—256 are reported in the despatch of the 
general as killed and wounded, including an unusual proportion of 
oflScers. But the loss of the enemy was immense,- amounting, it 
is believed, to more than twenty times that of their opponents. 
In referring to the unavoidable absence of certain British officers, 
and the loss of others during the engagement. Sir Charles Napier 
remarks in his despatch to Lord EUenborough: “I hope your 
Lordihip will pardon me for sa^ng, that the want of European 
officers in the native regiment at one period endangered tbe suc¬ 
cess of the action. The sepoy is a brave and excdlent soldier, 
but, like all soldiers, he expects to be led on in certain moments, 
and, as he looks to his European officer, if he misses him, the 
greatest danger arises: three times I saw them retreat, evidently 
because the officers had fallen, and when another appeared and 
rallied them, they at once followed him boldly. This, my Lord, 
accounts for the -great number of European officers killed and 
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wunnded in proportion to the whole.” The policy indicated in 
thu Bnggestion of the general has since been acted npon by the 
goTemment at home, and the staff of British officers for the Indian 
army, and especially for the natire troops, has been permanently 
enlarged to a considerable extent. 

Mach satisfaction was naturally experienced at the news of a 
viototy of so brilliant a character, gained under unexpected cir¬ 
cumstances, and against such rery considerable odds. Whatever 
doubts might have been entertained of the good faith or friendly 
intentions of the Ameers of Sinde, the British general might have 
been excused had he been found unprepared for so sudden and 
treacherous an attack as that which immediately followed the 
signing of the treaty. Still the disasters of the first Afgbap war 
had not been entirely effaced from recollection, even by the de¬ 
cisive character of the victories of the second campaign. It was 
perhaps felt by some of the native powers, little inclined to appre- 
date any far-sighted course of policy, that the British had 
neither accomplished the object for which the war in Afghanistan 
was originally undertaken, nor had they enlarged their Indian 
empire by retaining possession of the conquered territory. Vic¬ 
tory beneath the walls of Hyderabad might therefore be said to 
be indispensable to secure the prestige of British superiority, 
against whatever odds it bad to be achieved. This the military 
skill of the leader, and the valour of the forces under his command, 
had accomplished, and their victory was welcomed with corre¬ 
sponding gratulations. By ^espatch, dated from the palace of 
Agra on the 5th of March^^ Lord Ellenborough conveys the 
thanks of the government and jfeople of India to their gallant 
defenders. In referring to the first act of hostility by t^e enemy, 
he remarks: “ The governor-general cannot forgave a treacherous 
attai^ upon a representative of the British government, nor can 
he forgive hostile aggpression prepared by those who were in the 
act of signing a treaty. It will be the first object of the governor- 
general to use the power victory has placed in his hands in the 
manner most conducive to the fieedom'of trade, and to the pros- 
*Q 
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perity of the people of Sinde, so long misgoverned. To reward 
the fidelity of allies by substantial marks of favour, and so to 
punish the crime of treachery in princes as to deter all from its 
commission, are further objects which the governor-general will 
not fail to effect. To Major-General Sir Charles Napier, and to 
the brave troops he commanded, the governor-general offers the 
tribute of his own admiration, and of the gratitude of the govern¬ 
ment and people of India. The bravery of the enemy against 
whom they were engaged has enhanced their glory—the most 
decisive victory has been gained upon the best fought field.” 
The policy, however, which is indicated in the despatch of the 
governor-general, as to the use which was to be made of this 
important victory, was not yet to be carried out. The Ameers of 
Sinde must have been well aware that when they drew the sword 
under such circumstances they flung the scabbard away, as all 
further friendly treaty was vain with princes who had availed 
themselves of the very time of completing amicable negotiations 
to break through even the common courtesies of hostile nations. 

Notwithstanding the very severe loss sustained by the enemy, 
they were still greatly the superior in point of numbers to their 
opponents, and were headed by chiefs who could not hope for any 
satisfactory terms from the conqueror. The foremost of these was 
Hoche Mohammed Seedee, one of the Beloochee chiefs, who, along 
with Meer Shere Mohammed, the chief of Meerpoor, was looked 
upon as the great promoter of the war. The deeply-rooted im¬ 
pression which had been left on the public mind by the disasters 
in ^tfghanistan, was manifest from the exaggerated and dubious 
rumours that speedily superse'ded the rejoicings with which the 
news of# the defeat of the Sindean army, under the walls of 
Hyderabad, had been received; so that, on the departure of the 
May mail from India, an ill-defined rumour was prevalent, that 
in a second engagement the British army under Sir Charles 
Napier had sustained a decided defeat. 

The small number of the forces under Sir Charles's command, 
amounting only to about 6000 men in all, prevented his occupying 
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sny extended positions beyond the walls of Hyderabad, which he 
had taken possession of immediately after the victory at Meeanee. 
The British commander, accordingly, learned, towards the middle 
of March, that the enemy were once more mustering in numbers 
not greatly inferior to the force he had already defeated after so 
arduous a struggle. On the 23d of March, the British general 
writes from the camp at Hyderabad, announcing to Lord EUen- 
borough the junction of Major Stack, on the previous day, with 
the 3d cavalry, the 8th native infantry, and Major Leslie’s troop 
of horse artillery. This reinforcement sufficed to supply the losses 
sustained in the previous victory, and to restore confidence to the 
British army, in the prospect of again encountering the same 
determined foe. Sir Charles, accordingly, states in the same 
despatch to Lord Ellenborough, that the enemy then lay within 
six miles of his camp, in such force that they had already begun 
attacking his camels, and he was resolved to go in pursuit of them 
on the morrow, and attack them wherever they might be found. 

Tbe Sindeans had posted themselves in a strong and well- 
.selected position, little more than four miles distant from the 
British camp—a strong evidence of the very restricted operations 
to which the British general had been reduced, in consequence of 
the smell number of his available forces. The position of the 
enemy was nearly similar to that which had formerly proved so 
difficult to surmount. They had again posted themselves on the 
banka of the Fullalie, whose dry channel m the previous engage¬ 
ment afforded them such valuable protection. But they had im¬ 
proved not only on the experience^cquired in the former defeat, 
but strengthened their position with a degree of skill never before 
manifested by them in their wars, and which was considered as 
affording undoubted indications of the presence of European coun¬ 
sellors in their army. 

Sir Charles put his forces in motion early in the morning, and 
by the time they had advanced about two miles, they descried the 
enemy about a mile and a half in advance. Approaching within 
twdve hundred yards of their position, the troops were drawn up 
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in order of battle, and advanced in echelon of regiments to the 
attack. About nine o’clock, the British guns opened their fire on 
the enemj’s position, producing considerable confusion in their 
centre, where considerable bodies were observed to move to the 
left, apparently unable to snstmn the cross fire of the artillery. 
The position of the enemy was nearly a straight line. The nullah 
which formed its front consisted of two deep parallel ditches, one 
twenty feet wide and eight feet deep, the other forty-two feet wide 
and seventeen feet deep, further straightened by banks and escarp¬ 
ments of the most formidable character. These dKlful 'prepara¬ 
tions, however, proved altogether ineffectual in arresting the vic¬ 
torious career of the British army, manned though they were by 
defenders immensely outnumbering them, and inferior in courage 
and daring to no native force which had yet attempted to with¬ 
stand the British arms. When the centre of the enemy was seen 
to give way under the severe fire of the British artillery, Major 
Stack, at the head of the 3d cavalry, supported by a body of native 
horse, charged them on their left flank, crossing the nullah, and 
bearing down upon them with such determined valour, that they, 
gave way before them, and were pursued for several miles with 
great slaughter. 

Sir Charles Napier thus describes the action in the centre and 
on the left, at the period when the cavalry on his right charged 
the left flank of the enemy, and drove them from the field 
“ While this was passing on the right, Her Majesty’s 22d regi-' 
ment, gallantly led by Major Poole, who commanded the brigade, 
and Captain George, who cojnmanded the corps, attacked the 
nullah on the left with great ^lantry, and, I regret to add, with 
considerable loss. This brave battalion marched up to the nullah 
under a heavy fire of matchlocks, without returning a shot till 
within forty paces of the intrenchment, and then stormed it like 
British soldiers. The intrepid Lieutenant Coote first mounted the 
rampart, seized one of the enemy’s standards, and was severely 
wounded while waving it and cheering on his men. Meanwhile 
the Poonah horse, under Captain Tait, and the 9th cavalry, under 
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Major Story, turned the enemy’s right flank, pursuing and . cut¬ 
ting down the fugitives for several miles. Her Majesty’s 22d 
regiment was well supported by the batteries commanded by 
Captmns Willoughby and Hutt, which crossed their fire with that 
of Major Leslie. Then came the 2d brigade, under command of 
Major Woodbum, bearing down into action with excellent cool¬ 
ness. It consisted of the 25th, 21st, and 12th regiments, under 
the command of Captains Jackson, Stevens, and Fisher, respec¬ 
tively. These regiments were strongly sustained by the fire of 
Captain Whjjjey’s battery, on the right of which were the 8th and 
1st regiments, under Majors Brown and Clibhome; these two 
corps advanced with the regularity of a review up to the intrench- 
ments, their commanders, with considerable exertion, stopping 
their fire on seeing that a portion of the Sinde horse and 3d 
cavalry, in charging the enemy, had got in front of the brigade. 
The battle was decided by the troop of horse artillery and Her 
Majesty’s 22d regiment." The enemy stood their ground well, 
and defended themselves with the utmost bravery, insomuch so 
that the victory has been pronounced by experienced officers as 
perhaps the most sternly contested of any in which British troops 
nave ever been engaged in India. The 22d regiment, which had 
to bear the brunt of the fight, alone lost six officers and 145 men, 
out of about 300 British killed and wounded. It is in the 
despatch, in which Sir Charles Napier announced this victory to 
the governor-general, that he refers to the capture of some pris¬ 
oners (only eight in all) as a subject of congratulation, since it 
affords some indications of amelioration in the barbarous and exter¬ 
minating mode of warfere which \heir enemies had forced upon 
them. The reference to this apparently trivial circumstance, in 
the flush of victory, is a pleasing and honourable trait in the gal¬ 
lant British leader. “ It gives me,” says he, “ great satisfiiction 
to say that some prisoners have been taken, and though the num¬ 
ber is small, it is still some advance towards a oiviliaed mode of 
warfare; for I cannot help thinking that the desperate resistance 
generally made by wounded Beloochees has arisen from their own 
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system of warfare, which admits of no quarter being given in action.' 
We are at present employed in collecting the wounded Beloochees 
within our reach, in order to render them medical assistance.” 

Many acts of intrepid valour were displayed in this severe con¬ 
test. The general exposed himself during the whole fight, moving 
with the utmost coolness where the enemy’s shots were flying 
thickest, and his example was not lost on his officers. Eleven 
pieces of ordnance and nineteen standards were taken, lloche 
Mohammed Seedee, and three other chiefs, fell in the battle, the 
Beloochee force was entirely routed and dispersed i|||ievery direc¬ 
tion, and Meer Shere Mohammed fled into the desert, taking his 
family with him, and attended by only forty followers, whom he 
could attract to his service. By the 5th of April, Sir Charles 
Napier announced to Lord Ellenborough that the important for¬ 
tress of Oomercote had opened its gates to a British force sent 
against it. 

The termination of the Afghan war had been characterized by 
a practical manifestation of the policy repeatedly dictated to the 
governor-generals of India by the Home Directory, to refrain from 
all further augmentation of the vast possessions of British India. 
The conquests in Sinde, however, which so speedily followed our 
victories in Afghanistan, showed how little reliance can be placed on 
theories of policy, however well grounded they may appear to be. 
It is only in the characters of individual men that we can find 
any certain guarantee for the preservation of peace. Lord Ellen¬ 
borough, having inscribed the words Pax Asix resUtuta on a 
medd, proceeded to make war upon Sinde. The gallantry of 
our troops soon humbled the prfde of the Ameers, and a stroke of 
the pen reduced their country to a British province. The acqui¬ 
sition has proved politically advantageous to us; but financially 
it has been disastrous. Our advanced position has doubtless ren¬ 
dered us comparatively indifferent to the vicissitudes of Central 
Asian politics; but the revenues of Sinde have never paid, and 
are not likely to pay, the expenses of its civil administration and 
its military defence. 
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• Conaiderable annoyance was experienced fkitn the proceedings 
of sneh of the Ameers and Beloochee chiefs as were still at large, 
and especially from those of Shore Mohammed, who was making 
the most determined exertions to bring another array into the 
field. Meanwhile the conduct of the chiefs, who had been con¬ 
fided in as friendly to the British, was even more alarming than 
the threatening position assumed by the, defeated leaders. Ali 
Moorad, who had received repeated marks of favour from the 
British occupants of Sinde, when put in possession of Kyrpoor, 
appears to l^ve concluded that whatever other territories the 
British wrested from the Ameers, would in like manner be trans¬ 
ferred to him. As a further evidence of favour, the guns captured 
at Meeanee had been made over to him, and so soon as he found 
that his extravagant expectations were not to be realized, be sur¬ 
rendered the artillery captured by our forces to Shere Mohammed. 

The near approach of the hot season, when Europeans are ex¬ 
posed to such severe sufferings if forced to take the field, led to 
much anxiety as to the movements of that chief. The most extra¬ 
vagant and contradictory rumours were afloat. Shere Mohammed 
was said to be already mustering a more numerous force than 
either of those which had sustained such complete defeat; while 
great and well-grounded apprehensions of sickness were enter¬ 
tained within the camp at Hyderabad, where the troops were 
hemmed in by low marshy grounds and the river, in a situation in 
which any of the native epidemics could hardly fail to prove fear¬ 
fully destructive if it should break out among them. By letters 
from the camp in the month of May, Shere Mohammed is said to 
be at Snkknrind, at the head of 40,000 men, and a large park of 
artillery; marauding parries of the Beloochees were moving about, 
and committing great depredations on the live stock, so that great 
fears were entertained of a scarcity of provisions. Most of these 
rumours, however, proved to be grossly exaggerated. A despatch 
of Sir Charles Napier’s, dated 17th June 1843, announces an 
attack on Meer Shah Mohammed at the head of 2000 men, in 
which that leader was captured, and his whole forces totally 
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routed. So complete was their panic, that the British forces suf¬ 
fered much more from the heat than from any opposition offered 
by the edemy. In order to take them by surprise, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Roberts, who commanded the detachment sent against the 
Ameer, moved without any camp-equipage, and the sufferings con¬ 
sequent on their exposure to the heat are described as very severe. 
“ The heat,” says Colonel Roberts, “ after nine o’clock, became 
most awful, and the whole detachments were mnch distressed.” 
Two European artillerymen died of coujp de soleil while on the 
march. In a despatch, dated two days later, tha commander 
refers to the sudden change to extraordinary heat, and reports the 
death of a lieutenant, five sergeants, and forty-four men, by the 
same sudden and terrible stroke. 

While Lieutenant-Colonel Roberts proceeded against Meer Shah 
Mohammed, other parties had been sent out to attempt to surround 
Shere Mohammed, where he kept the field at the head of a force 
of about 10,000 men. The Ameer, finding that several strong 
columns were advancing on him from different quarters, attempted 
to strike a sudden and decisive blow by'attacking Captain Jacob, 
who, at the head of a comparatively small force, had been sent to 
intercept him, in case of his attempting to retreat to the desert. 
The whole of the Ameer’s forces were totally routed and broken, 
dispersing in every direction, and leaving their guns and standards 
in the hands of the victors. Meer Shere Mohammed fled with 
only ten horsemen; but though intercepted in his attempt to gain 
the desert, he succeeded in effecting his escape. 

T^e apprehensions as to the great danger to be dreaded from the 
effects of the climate, and position of the troops in Sinde, were 
speedily realized. Every account brought more alarming intelli¬ 
gence of the ravages of disease, insomuch so that before the cold 
season began to set in, there was a period of about six weeks, 
during which it is doubtful i^ out of a force of 10,000 men, 3000 
oonld have taken the field had any sudden attack occurred; and 
the whole outposts in the country, exposed to the mountain Beloo- 
checB in front, and effectually cut o£^ by the Indus and the desert 
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beyond it, from resources in tbe rear, were in such a condition, 
that a sudden and well-directed descent upon them by the scat¬ 
tered tribes of Beloochees, might have destroyed them to a man. 
Fortunately, before this deadly enemy had prostrated for a time 
the conquerors of SInde, the point of danger had been removed to 
an entirely different scene. 

Tbe letters brought home by the Indian mail of October 1843, 
announced the satisfactory intelligence that our Eastern empire, 
which had been for many months the object of such lively and 
painful interest, had ceased to furnish any inmdents worthy of 
comment or discussion. The Bombay Tima, of 6th September, 
remarks:—“ Letters are now received with as much punctuality 
from Snkknr and Hyderabad, as from any of the most tranquil 
quarters of our empire. The tidings brought by them are stale, 
flat, and unprofitable; no fighting, no adventure, no stir of any 
description, and even rumours of danger have died away. The 
chiefs, it is said, are daily coming in, and the country becoming 
pacified with most unexpected celerity.” Accounts, however, 
from the north continued to indicate a very different state of 
things. Afghanistan furnished frequent reports of distraction and 
threatened outbreaks. Cabul was in the most disturbed state. 
Dost Mohammed Ehan was stated to be exercising a most arbi¬ 
trary and despotic sway, and directing his acts of oppression in an 
especial manner against such of the native chiefs as had mani¬ 
fested any firiendly feeling towards the British during their occu¬ 
pation of that country. Ameenoollah Khan had been imprisoned 
and put in chains, and upwards of twenty of the chief ^q^en of 
Cabul were reported to be helci in durance by the same chief. 
At Candahar, Softer Jung was stated to be in close confinement 
with chains, while his adherents and advisers were everywhere 
seeking safety by flight. In all this, however, British interests 
were no further concerned than in so far as there might be any 
risk of the disturbances extending to the provinces under our con¬ 
trol. The wise line of policy dictated to Lord Ellenborongh bad 
happily freed Britain from the necessity of interfering in these 
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intestine quarrels, though it could not hut be felt that it was more 
difScnlt to throw off the responsibility of having to a great extent 
occasioned such division and strife among that brave but turbulent 
race. 

Another country, beyond the northern boundaries of our Indian 
empire, was, however, already furnishing cause for apprehension. 
In the extensive regions comprehended between the Sutledge and 
the Indus, considerable symptoms of disturbance were already 
apparent, and we find official correspondents, early in the follow¬ 
ing year, giving expression to congratulations that the affairs of 
British India were in such a tranquil state, as to permit the 
attention of the governor-general and his council to be devoted to 
the crisis which seemed to be approaching not only in the Punjaub, 
but also in the Mahratta country, of which Gwalior was the capital 
So early as the month of August, the whole troops in the Agra 
district received orders to keep themselves in readiness to move at 
a moment’s notice. The immediate object of the movement was 
known to be the snppression of the dangerous civil war then 
raging at Gwalior; but it was known that the Mahrattas and the 
Sikhs had been corresponding in a tone unfavourable to our 
interests; and it was reported, as indeed it had often been reported 
before, that the army would eventually move upon the Sutlej. 
The time had not yet come for this movement, but already we 
saw before us the “ beginning of the end." The struggle might 
be deferred: it could not be prevented. The causes which 
finally led to a sanguinary revolution in the Punjaub, may be thus 
briefly recapitulated; Upon the death of Runjeet Sing, in 1839, 
his favourite wife—after she had hscended the funeral pile, where, 
along with three others, she was burnt with his corpse—called to 
her Eurmck Sing, the deceased rajah’s son and heir, along with 
Uhian Sing, his favourite minister, and placing the dead rajah’s 
hand in that of his son, she required the latter to swear to protect 
and favour his father’s minister, and by the like solemn oath 
bound the minister to be faithful to his new master. Eurmck 
Sing immediately ascended the thrpne. He was well-affected to 
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the British govemnient, but possessed none of the talent or energy- 
requisite for so difficult a post He had not occupied the throne 
four months when he died, as has been stated in a previous 
chapter, not without strong suspicions of poison, and his son and 
heir. Now Nehal Sing, who should have succeeded him, was killed 
by the falling of a beam, as he returned from the funeral pile on 
which his father’s corpse was consumed. These successive deaths 
were both ascribed to the intrigues of Bunjeet Sing's favourite 
minister; and, after some difficulty, chiefly arising from the 
opposition of one of the widows of the latter prince, he succeeded 
in his long-cherished project of placing Shere Sing on the throne. 
During the frequent agitations and alarms that ensued, the British 
government continued to watch their proceedings -with some 
anxiety; but after a time, the affairs of the kingdom, which 
chiefly owed its formation to the abilities of Bunjeet Sing, seemed 
to acquire some degree of order and settlement, and ceased to 
attract special attention from the government of India, occupied 
as it soon was with objects of more pressing interest. Meanwhile 
causes of mutual difference and dislike were springing up between 
the new rajah and his ambitious minister. Various reasons are 
assigned for these. The Hon. Mr. Osborne, who describes Shere 
Sing as a fine, manly-looking fellow, adds that he had become 
especially obnoxious to his minister in consequence of his attach¬ 
ment to European manners, and his friendly inclinations toward 
the British, whom Dhian regarded with rancorous hate. This, 
however, was probably only one of the causes of dissension, 
sufficing to indicate their disagreement on all questions of general 
policy. It is stated that the raj&h had abandoned himself to the 
indolent and dissolute habits which have so frequently been the 
min of the native dynasties of India, and that during the frequent 
dissensions which prevailed between Shere Sing and his powerful 
minister, the latter went so far as to reproach him in open durhar 
with his dissipation and excesses. 

Whatever might be the ostensible grounds of dispute, however, 
the previous character of the minister leaves little room to douU 
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that the real gronnd of offence was the interference with his 
policy, and the curtailment of his power. He accordingly organized 
a conspiracy for the assassination of the rajah, in which he enlisted 
several of the chief sirdars of the court His influence with the 
army is sufficiently apparent, from the time chosen for executing 
his base design. The rajah bad appointed a general review of his 
troops at the Dusserah festival, and Ajeet Sing, a mild-Iookfng 
man, was selected as the assassin. Various accounts of the fear¬ 
ful tragedy, in which the faithless originator of it perished, the 
victim of his own plot, have been given to the public. Perhaps 
the following, culled from various sources by a trustworthy 
Indian journal, may be accepted as an approximation to the 
truth:—“ Dhian Sing made the arrangement by proposing to the 
rajah to inspect Ajeet Sing’s troops, which be said he would do 
the following morning, and orders were accordingly issued. On 
the rajah’s arrival on the parade-ground, he found fault with the 
appearance and condition of some horsemen, purposely placed to 
attract attention, when Ajeet Sing became saucy, words ran high, 
and, drawing a pistol &om his bosom, he shot Shere Sing through 
the head, the ball having entered his right temple. General 
Ventura and his party attacked the murderer, but being opposed 
by a powerful body of troops, were defeated. Ajeet Sing cut up 
the rajah’s body, placed his head on a spear, and on entering the 
town met Prince Pnrtaub Sing’s (Shore’s son) suwarie, which was 
immediately attacked, and the prince killed; the palace was taken, 
and Dhulleep Sing, the only remuning son of Bnnjeet Sing, a lad 
ten y^B old, proclaimed to the thron& The treasury was thrown 
open, and the troops paid up their arrears. Troops were sent off 
to guard all the ghauts, and all the opposite party (except Ventura, 
who escaped) were made prisoners. Ajeet Sing, after having 
killed Shere Sing, was returning to the fort, and met Dhian; he 
told him he had done the deed, and asked him to return; he got 
into Dhian’s carriage, and when they got near the gate of the 
fint, Ajeet Sing stabbed Dhian, and sent his body to his brother 
and son, Soochhet and Heera Sing. These two individuals sur. 
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rounded the city with their troops, and the people within continued 
plundering all night In the morning, Heera Sing having entered 
the fort, seiaed Ajeet Sing, Lena Sing, and others, and having 
put them to death, exposed their heads in the plain, and threw 
their bodies into the bazaar. Dhnlleep Sing has been put on the 
guddee, and Heera Sing made vizier. Six hundred men were 
slaughtered on both sides.” 

This barbarous deed was enacted on the 15th September 1843, 
and by means of it the nominal authority was vested in Dhnlleep 
Sing, a child of ten years old, while the real power, which the un¬ 
principled minister destined for himself,'bad passed into the bands 
of Heera Sing, wbo was now both commander of the army and 
vizier, and was therefore actual ruler, so long as he could retain 
the fidelity of the troops. 

Meanwhile the aflairs of the court of Gwalior, which had so long 
occasioned anxiety and distrust, were at length brought to a crisis. 
Confusion and anarchy prevailed there, one party deposing another, 
and successive chiefs struggling for power, while the country was 
left at the mercy of licentious and undisciplined troops. The 
British government being bound by its treaties with the late 
rajah to protect his successor, and preserve his territories nnvio- 
lated, the governor-general could no longer overlook the fact that 
the conduct of the authonties of Gwalior involved a virtual viola¬ 
tion of the treaty. Lord Ellenborongh accordingly immediately 
ordered the advance of troops, sufficient, as be said, “.to obtain 
guarantees for the future security of its own subjects on the com¬ 
mon frontier of the two states, to protect the person of thg rajah, 
to quell disturbances within bis highness’s territories, and to chas¬ 
tise all who shall remain in disobedience.” This was rendered 
the more imperative by the tender age and helpless position 
of the Maharajah, which exposed him to the double danger 
of being made a tool in the hands of his enemies, and the 
nominal source of wrongs to hb fnendly allies. Notwithstanding 
the preparations which had been made for such an emergency, 
the commander-in-chief, Sir Hugh Gough, was met by a much 
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Stronger and more determined opposition than he had antici> 
pa ted. 

The army had left Agra betwixt the 12th and 18th December, 
and continued steadQjto move on. On the 17th, Gieneral VaUant, 
with the advance, arrived at Dholpoor. On reaching the ghaut 
opposite Eentree, the Dholpoor rajah paid a visit of ceremony to 
the governor-general, who accompanied the army, and his visit 
was returned by Lord EUenborough and the commander-in-chief 
on the following day. On the 22d, they moved, with the head¬ 
quarters of the 4th brigade, on Eentree Ghaut, and the advance, 
under Sir J. Thackwell, crossed to the right bank of the river. 
On the 23d, the second division crossed the Chumbnl, and pro¬ 
ceeded seven miles in the direction of Hingonah, where the 
advance was encamped. The road was extremely difficult, wind¬ 
ing through a steep ravine scarcely more than twenty feet wide, 
which a determined enemy might for a time have obstructed 
almost with impunity. Here for five days the force halted to 
take rest and counsel. Bappoo Seetoleah had been despatched 
from Gwalior on the 22d, and on the following day had an audience 
with the governor-general, when it was believed in camp that 
everything was settled—the Maharanee and the Sirdars having, 
it was said, agreed to the terms proposed. On the 24th, the 
Gwalior Vakeels had a further interview of some duration with 
the governor-general. Many of the more respectable inhabitants, 
who came from Gwalior on a visit to the camp, conceived the 
idea of resistance out of the question. Preparations were made to 
receiver the Maharanee, who was ^expected in camp on the 2Sth, 
with sufficient pomp and circumstance for the rank she held, and 
audience to which she was about to be admitted. The governor- 
general, who had originally been moderate in his demands, re¬ 
quiring the restoration of the Mama Sahib and his friends—the 
surrender of the Ehasjee WaUa, and dismissal of his partisans—' 
the exchange of certain portions of country, so as to improve the 
condition of the mutual frontier—and the disbanding of the 
mutinous portion of the troops—finally demanding the entire 
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leviaion of the military establishment, and the surrender of the 
park of artillery, brought into existence about forty years since by 
Dowlut Bao Scindia, and regarded as the palladium of the state. 
This was looked upon as implying the entire destruction of the 
army, and surrender of the independence of the nation. There 
is every reason, however, to believe that, throughout, the profes¬ 
sions of the Mahratta durbar were hollow and insincere—that so 
soon as it was found that their earlier and delusive propositions 
were insufficient to arrest our progress, it was resolved to offer the 
most determined resistance. Further negotiations appear to have 
been resorted to, merely to gain time. 

It must always, indeed, form one of the greatest difficulties in 
the diplomatic intercourse between civilized and semi-barbarous 
nations, the difficulty of knowing what dependence can be placed 
on the most solemn asseverations and professions of good faith. 
Among highly civilized nations, the value of national credit and 
unblemished honour is so thoroughly appreciated, that it is rare 
indeed for the most unprincipled diplomatist to set it at defiance; 
but among the native princes of India, such faithless proceedings 
have been too frequent to excite very great surprise. The formid¬ 
able character and position of the Mahratta army, however, had 
not been anticipated, from the vaciUsting character of their 
councils. The country generally exhibits features offering great 
natural obstacles to the operations of disciplined forces, being 
intersected with numerous deep and almost impassable ravines 
and gullies, affording great facilities for the irregular tactics of an 
undisciplined army. It was only by the unceasing labonr8iK)f the 
sappers that a practicable passage was effected for the army 
under Sir H. Gough; and after passing the Koharee river in 
three columns, at points considerably distant from each other, the 
whole British army took up their position by eight o’clock on the 
morning of the 29th of December 1843, about a mile in front of 
Maharajpoor. The Mahrattas had occupied the ground during the 
previous night, taking up their position with such skill as com¬ 
pelled the commander to alter the disposition of his forces. Seven 
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regimenta of Mahratta isfaniry were ranged in front, each corps 
having £)ur gnns attached to it, which opened on the advanced 
forces of the British as they took np their ground. The 39th 
regiment of British infantry advanced gallantly to the charge, 
supported by the 56th native in&ntry. The Mahrattaa stood 
their ground with great bravery, and the British forces sustained 
a severe loss, their guns doing great execution as they advanced. 
But no native force has ever been able to withstand the determined 
charge of the British bayonet. They drove them from their guns 
into the village, hut there the Mahrattas again rallied, and a most 
sanguinary conflict ensued. After discharging their matchlocks, 
they flung them from them, and fought band to hand with the 
most determined courage. Meanwhile General YaUant had led 
on his brigade, and succeeded in taking Maharajpoor in reverse. 
Twenty-eight gnns were captured by this combined movement, 
but the Mahrattas stiU stood their ground; nor was their strong 
position taken till nearly every one of its defenders had been left 
dead on the spot. The same determined resistance was experi¬ 
enced at every point. They had thrown up intrenchments, and 
planted their gnns with great skill, and in nearly every case the 
gunners were bayoneted at their posts, without attempting to fly. 
The consequence was, that the loss of the British, both in officers 
and men, was unusually great. “ I regret," says Sir H. Gough, 
in his despatch to the governor-general, “ I regret to say that our 
loss has been very severe, infinitely beyond what I calculated on; 
indeed, I did not do justice to the gallantry of my opponents. 
Theii;^ force, however, so greatly exceeded ours, particularly in 
artillery, the position of their guns was so commanding, they were 
so well served, and determinedly defended, both by their gunners 
and their infantry, and the peculiar difficnlties of the country 
giving the defending force so great advantages, that it could not 
be otherwise.” As usual, where the native forces have displayed 
peculiar steadiness and skill, it was found that they had had the 
benefit of more experienced assistance; though they required no 
aid to give effect to their undisciplined courage and gallant daring. 
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There was found to have been a considerable number of the 
Company’s discharged native infantry, as well as one or two Euro¬ 
pean deserters among the Mahratta troops. One of the latter, it 
is stated, named Berry, from the 2d European regiment, had, when 
he fell, his lighted port-fire in his hand, and fired off his gun, 
sweeping away fifteen men. 

At the same time that the commander-in-chief crossed the 
Mahrat^ frontier, Major-G|peral Grey led an auxiliary force 
towards Punniar, twelve miles south-west of Gwalior, to co-operate 
w'ith the main body, and place the Mahratta army between two 
forces, acting in concert. The immense excess of the Mahrattas 
in point of numbers over the British forces, however, was such as 
enabled them to counteract this plan of mutual co-operation. A 
body of 12,000 men, with a large complement of guns, &c., was 
detached to arrest the progress of Major-General Grey, whose 
whole force did not amount to a fourth of that number. The two 
armies met on the 29th of December, in the vicinity of the forti¬ 
fied village of Mangore, near Punniar, where the Mahrattas had 
taken up a strong position, and were able to begin the attack at 
considerable advantage, by assaulting the cumbrous baggage- 
trains which necessarily accompany an Indian army. Towards 
four o’clock, the commander observed the enemy taking up a strong 
position on a chain of hills to the east of his camp, and resolved 
on an immediate attack. By a judicious disposition of his forces, 
the enemy were assailed simultaneously on the centre and left, 
and completely broken. The whole guns, twenty-four in number, 
were captured, and all their ammunition, with a portion of treasure, 
were taken. The action did not close till nightfall, which pre¬ 
vented the pursuit of the enemy, and enabled them to carry off 
many of their killed and wounded. Their loss, however, had 
been very severe, and the occurrence of two such decisive victories 
on the same day, as those of Maharajpoor and Punniar, effectually 
put an end to further resistance. 

Private accounts would lead to the idea, which the acknov* 
lodgments in the despatch of the commander-in-chief may seem 
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in some degree to con&rm, that little or no opposition bad been 
anticipated either by tbe governor-general or tbe commander-in- 
chief| both of them probably conceiving that tbe presence of so 
large and effective a British force would have sufficed to overawe 
tbe rebellious Mahrattas. Tbe Commander-in-chief’s staff, with 
the ladies of his family, are said to have been quietly proceeding 
towards Maharajpoor when the Mahratta guns opened upon them. 
Lord Ellenborough was likewise present on the field of battle, 
but less by accident than design. Se was described in the jour¬ 
nals of the day as having been under fire, exhibiting throughout 
much personal gallantry and presence of mind, distributing money 
and oranges among the wounded and exhausted soldiery, and 
cheering all men by his animating presence. 

The result of the two great battles of Maharajpoor and Punniar 
destroyed the hopes not only of the mutinous Mahrattas at Gwalior, 
but of numerous restless malcontents of Hindostan, and had the 
effect of diffusing tranquillity throughout our whole Eastern 
empire, where the existence of so many races, still very partially 
amalgamated, and curbed in their predatoiy habits and love of 
plunder only by the well-directed force of disciplined authority, 
renders the whole empire peculiarly sensitive to such indirect but 
powerful influences. The rajah was installed with great cere¬ 
mony at Gwalior, in presence of the governor-general, the 
commander-In-chief, and an immense assemblage of native 
chiefs. An eye-witness of the imposing ceremonial describes 
the juvenile rajah as seated beneath a gorgeous canopy of gold, 
see-sdwing his legs beneath' his throne according to the fashion 
of listless schoolboys, seemingly altogether indifferent to the 
import of the stately proceedings in which he was made to bear 
so prominent a ptut. ^ 

Meanwhile, however, great and increasing dissatisfaction was 
expressed in many quarters at the government of Lord Ellen¬ 
borough. His fondnes/for military display, and for such pomp¬ 
ous exhibitions of vice-regal grandeur as that which immediately 
followed the victories over the msuigent Mahratta forces, were 
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vccasionally manifested in a way that seemed somewhat incon¬ 
sistent with the wonted gravity of British rule. His systematic 
depression of the civil service, and his neglect of the internal 
government of India, which was, in fact, his principal duty as 
governor-general, indicated still more clearly the ambitious cha¬ 
racter of the man, A military ./wrore possessed him. His whole 
course of procedure was erratic, and opposed to the dednite policy 
by which the East India Company had sought to avert a continued 
system of aggression on the surrounding native states, and to 
consolidate the vast possessions over which their rule was only 
very partially and imperfectly extended. In the choice of Lord 
Ellehborough as governor-general, they had calculated on the 
probable weight of his influence as a civilian, in carrying out 
measures in accordance with the peaceful line of policy they were 
anxious to see pursued; but the character of the proceedings of 
his successor suffice to show that the false glitter of military glory 
was more seductive to an inexperienced civilian than to a militaiy 
veteran. 

Lord Ellenborongh was not ignorant that his conduct had 
excited the grave displeasure of the East India Company. But 
he relied too confidently upon the favour of the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton and the British Cabinet, to greatly concern himself as to the 
approval his proceedings might meet with from the Directory. 
Great, therefore, was the sensation created both in India and at 
home by the sudden recall of Lord Ellenborongh, in consequence 
of the rote of the Court of Directors, in the exercise of their legi¬ 
timate power, not only without ^consulting the Crown Ministers, 
bat in direct opposition to their expressed opinions. The Duke of 
Wellington openly and severely censured their proceedings, and 
it was generally anticipated that an act so embarrassing, if not 
^imiliating, to the government, and to one of its chief leaders, 
would have led to still more direct collision in the choice of a 
successor. Such anticipations, however, were not realized. Sir 
Henry Hardinge, a distingnished soldier and a ripe statesman, 
was selected to succeed to the important trust. On the 6th of 
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May 1844, he was appointed by the Court of Directors to the 
office of Governor-General of India, and the Crown immediately 
confirmed the choice. This bold and decisive measure of the 
Court of Directors excited much discussion and considerable 
diversity of feeling for a time; but the contrast between the 
wonted proceedings of Lord Ellenborough and the unobtrusive 
course adopted by Sir Henry Hardinge, speedily reconciled all 
parties interested in the affairs of India to the change of its 
governor-general. 

But he had not long devoted himself to the internal adminis¬ 
tration of the country, when the unsettled state of the Punjaub 
compelled him to turn his eyes towards the frontier. For many 
months this distracted country continued to furnish the most 
novel and unexpected intelligence. The Indian papers bristled 
with accounts of new revolutions, massacres, assassinations, and 
capricious plottings and schemings, leading to no definite settle¬ 
ment, and keeping up a feeling of anxiety and alarm throughout 
our whole Indian possessions, where so many elements exist 
ready to be excited into opposition and rebellion upon every new 
impediment or threat of danger to British supremacy in India. 
Politicians meanwhile continued to discuss the propriety of the 
annexation of the Punjaub to our Indian empire, to round its 
northern frontiers, and free it from the endless anxiety which must 
result from the proceedings of a barbarous people in a constant 
state of revolution, maintaining undisciplined hordes of fierce sol¬ 
diery ready to take advantage of the first necessity that might 
induce us to diminish the army on their frontier, to make aggres¬ 
sive inroads on our own possessions. 
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CHAPTEE XVIIL 

WAR IN THE PUNJAITB. 

Dlstorbed state of the Poi\)aub—Inflnence of British policy—Bisparaglsf mlseoncaptlon of 
the Slkh»->Thelr origin and alngalar cbaracter-’Acta of aggreaslon^War proclaimed by 
the Bridsh-'-Ihe battle of Hoo(Uee*~Iia imcertain resolts- -Battle of Feroceahah—Assaolt 
on their conroi—Vletoiy of Aleewal—Ita Important resoUa—^TeDeral estimation of Ridlao 
pQlici»BattIe of Sobraon- Passing of the Sotledge—Terms of peace—Proud bearing of 
the Tangnlsbed. 

Fob many months, the news of each mail which brought to Eng- 
]an|^DformatioD of the state of her vast Eastern possessions, con¬ 
sisted chiefly of confused and alarming mmonrs of revolutions, 
tumnlts, and assassinations, in the Punjanb. A large military 
force had been quietly and unostentatiously concentrated by Sir 
Henry Hardinge on the banks of the Sntledge; but that states¬ 
man, ever eager to preserve peace, was resolute to do nothing 
that might savour of aggression, or precipitate a collision with our 
neighbours. Our safety was supposed to lie in the disunion of 
the Sikhs. It was believed that whilst they were contending among 
themselves, they were little likely to co-operate for a combined 
attack on the British frontier. A season of intestine tumult and 
convulsion is not supposed to be favourable to the prosecution of 
warlike designs against another country. So it happened that 
many able and far-seeing men predicted, that so long as we 
assumed a strictly defensive attitude, there was little likelihood 
of our being plunged into a war with the Sikhs. ^ 

It is only now that the pecuUar characteristics of this strange 
people is coming to be rightly understood. Their origin is traced 
back to the sixteenth century, when Nanuk and Govind, two 
l^hutree prophets, obtained a few converts to a doctrine of religious 
and social reform, from among the peasants of Lahore and the 
southern banks of the Sntledge. It is not necessary here, how¬ 
ever, to trace their history fnrtber than to remark, that by the 
time the Sikhs came into collision with the British empire in 
India, they had grown into a powerful nation, bound together innf 
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only by social and political ties, bnt by the still more stringent 
bonds of a common crebd. The history of Mohammedanism fur¬ 
nishes sufficiently striking evidence of the remarkable effects that 
may result from snch a source, and the Sikhs, or “ disciples,” 
appear to be not a whit behind the zeal of the Arabian prophet’s 
followers in their devotion to the “ Khalsa,” or chosen people. 
The powerful influence of snch a bond of union can hardly be 
overrated, though unfortunately the true character of the Sikh 
nation was completely misunderstood previous to the war; and 
the source, as well as the spirit, of the continued revolutions which 
created such alarm on the northern frontiers of British 
entirely escaped the notice of the sagacious diplomatists who 
conducted our intercourse with that people. It would now seem, 
that so far from the revolutions and tumults being the evidences 
of disunion and revolt among that people, they originated in 
their devotion to the essential elements of their singular polity, 
while it was the successive rulers, who struggled with them and 
sought alliances with the English, that were in reality mutineers 
and rebels against the state. Ambition, and the desire for 
unlimited power, overcame in the minds of successive Sikh rulers 
the earlier bonds of good faith as members of the Ehalsa, but the 
very cause of alienation between the rulers and the people sup¬ 
plied a stronger bond of union to the latter. The soldiery talked 
of themselves as pre-eminently the “ Punt’h Khalsajeo,” or con¬ 
gregation of believers, and their leaders were awed into submission 
by the resolute spirit with which they were animated. It was by 
this united and resolute body that successive revolutions were 
brought about, and one ruler after another dethroned and pnt to 
death. Doubtless such a state of things was well calculated to 
excite uneasiness among neighbouring states, and might perhaps 
be justly enough characterized both as fanatic and revolutionary, 
according to more civilized notions of social and political compacts. 
Nevertheless, it was manifestly something altogether different 
from the mutinies and rebellions of au ordinary army of hireling 
soldiery, such as has most commonly opposed our arms in the 
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East, where the only bond which seonres the services of the sol¬ 
diery is the prospect of pay and plunder. Here, therefore, the 
Sepoy force, by which so mnch has been accomplished for British 
power in India, was opposed by native soldiers, actuated by all 
the inspiring influences of patriotic feeling, as well as by the 
wilder fire of fanatic zeal. It was doubly ineumbent on British 
India to lean for safety on the indomitable energy and valour of 
her European troops, who could alone be safely intrusted to cope 
with such a foe. 

The first acts of aggression were characteristic of the uncivilized 
ra^ with whom collision had become inevitable. Intelligence 
reacted Ferozepore, on the 6th of December 1845, that a party 
of Sikhs had crossed the river and carried ofT fifty of our camels, 
with which they had retraced their steps, in order to distribute the 
booty in their own camp. Several parties of their horse continuing 
on the left bank, it was deemed advisable, on the same day on 
which this information arrived, to send off a strong force for the 
purpose of protecting some military stores that were on their way 
from Dhnrrnmkote to Ferozepore. On the 6th, three days’ sup¬ 
plies were ordered to be laid in by the difierent regiments, and it 
was supposed that operations against the Sikhs would be com¬ 
menced without delay. This, however, was not the case, the 
measure being merely one of precaution. On the 8th, the Sikh 
troops began to appear in large masses on the right bank of the 
Sutledge, and their numbers, on the two following days, greatly 
increased: they had a good deal of artillery with them, which they 
were constantly discharging. ,From opposite Ferozepore, they 
occupied the bank of the river as far as Hurreekee ghaut, some 
thirty-five miles’ distance, and considerable parties of their cavalry 
crossed to the left bank, within their own territory, however, and 
commenced cutting of supplies, in a manner which led to some 
apprehensions in Ferozepore that their store of firewood and 
bhoosa might run short. Between the 8th and 11th, thirty more 
camels were carried off to the other side of the river, making a 
total of eighty. On the 9th or 10th, the main body that was oppo- 
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Bite Ferozepore changed its position, and moved a little np the 
river towards the Hurreekee ghaut; and a rumour having found 
its way to Ferozepore, on the night of the 10th, that the Sikhs 
were crossing in numbers, the assistant quartermaster-general, 
Captain Egerton, was directed to reconnoitre early on the follow¬ 
ing morning. He went, escorted by a squadron of the 8th light 
cavalry, and on approaching the point at which he expected to 
find them, he left the escort behind, and rode forward with two 
orderlies. The Sikhs were seen to be busy collecting boats about 
eight miles from Ferozepore, a little beyond our boundary line, 
and they no sooner perceived Captain Egerton, than they ^ed 
upon him. It would appear that the men who fired were oWhe 
left bank of the river, and only some 600 yards from Captain 
Egerton. Certain it is that the balls fell around him, and that 
the moment the firing commenced by the party, the alarm was 
given in the whole camp, the drums beat to anns, and the whole 
of the force turned out with great rapidity. 

It was now evident to all that a Funjaub campaign was inevi¬ 
table. The whole of the ladies in the camp of the governor-general 
who had proceeded to the frontier to watch the progress of events, 
now took their departure and returned to Umballah, while orders 
were issued to troops in all directions to move up with all practi¬ 
cable haste to the frontier. The governor-general paid a hurried 
visit to Loodiana on the 11th, and inspected the troops there, re¬ 
turning afterwards to Sirhind. The Sikh vakeel at Loodiana 
received his congi, while the British agents at the Lahore court 
were ordered to withdraw themselves—a sure sign of coming hos¬ 
tilities. By the 12th, about 10,000 Sikhs had crossed the river, 
with twenty-seven guns, at a place about twelve miles from Peroze- 
pore, and on the 13th they were seven miles from that station, 
crossing men and guns, by a bridge of boats, with great activity 
and expedition. The ladies at Ferozepore were now all sent into 
the fort for safety, and an immediate attack was expected. On 
the 13tb, the governor-general issued a proclamation, setting forth 
the views and objects of the British government, and summoning 
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all tbe chiefs and sirdars of the protected territories to render 
faithful service against the common enemy. 

The Indian mail of February 1846, which brought advices from 
Bombay up to the 3d of the previous month, startled all who 
sympathised in the fortunes of our Eastern empire, with the news 
that a great battle had been fought on the banks of the Sutledge, 
while it left the result in tbe utmost uncertainty. Kiunonr im¬ 
mensely exaggerated the number of the Sikh forces, and the 
public mind, still agitated with the recollection of the early reverses 
in Afghanistan, was thrown anew into a state of feverish excite- 
men^y the nature of the information thus imperfectly conveyed. 

Sir John Littler had been left with a body of 7000 men to 
defend the exposed post of Ferozepore. This was menaced by 
the overwhelming forces of the Sikhs, but the British commander 
showed a resolute and undaunted front, and boldly led out his 
little force to give them battle. Had the Sikh leaders been as 
resolutely bent on the defeat and extermination of their opponents 
as the faithful Ehalsa were, it may be well doubted if all the 
heroism of this isolated division of the British army would have 
saved it from destruction. But Lai Sing and Tej Sing were both 
probably in greater dread of their Sikh followers than of their 
British foes, and regarded the chances of victory with greater 
dread than the prospect of a defeat, which would disperse the* en¬ 
thusiastic Sikhs, who, amid all their 6ckleness to their leaders, 
maintained an unimpeachable fidelity to their faith.' A battle, 
however, had become inevitable, and the rumours which conveyed 
the first uncertain and CQptradic|ory reports, magnified the*diffi- 
culties experienced by the British forces into renewed disasteAs, if 
not absolute defeat. Doubts and fears, however, were speedily 
dissipated by the arrival of weU-authenticated news pf victoiy, 
though purchased at a cost which served to temper the rejoicing! 
at a partial triumph with' many fears. 

The first battle fought with the Sikhs took place on the 18th of 
December, between the Ambala and Loodiana divisions of the 
British army, which had been prudently united by order of Lord 
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Hardinge, and a detachmeiit of the Sikh army under Lai Sing. 
The two armies met at Moodkee, twenty miles from Ferozepore, 
and the Sikhs immediately began the attack. The whole forces 
under Lord Gough amounted to about 11,000, while the Sikhs 
were estimated at 30,000 men, with frrfy guns. The Sikhs were 
repulsed with serere loss, and seventeen of their guns were taken; 
but the British learned in the battle of Moodkee the valour of 
the enemy with which they had to contend. The forc^ of Lord 
Gough, already too few, were reduced by a loss of 215 killed and 
657 wounded; among the formerA)f whom were Major-Generals 
Sir Bobert Sale and Sir John M'CaskiU. The comman^-in- 
chief remarks in his despatch: “The troops were in a state of 
great exhaustion, principally from the want of water, which was 
not procurable on the road, when, about three p.h., information was 
received that the Sikh mmy was advandng; and the troops had 
scarcely time to get under arms, and move to their positions, when 
the fact was ascertained. I immediately pushed forward the 
horse artillery and cavalry, directing the infantry, accompanied by 
the field-batteries, to move forward in support. We had not pro¬ 
ceeded beyond two miles, when we found the enemy. ■ Th^ evi¬ 
dently had either just taken up this position, or were advancing in 
order of battle against us. To resist their attack, and to cover the 
formation of the infantry, I advanced the cavalry under Brigadiers 
White, Gough, and Maotier, rapidly to the front, in columns of 
squadrons, and occupied the pledn. They were speedily followed 
by the five troops of horse-Artillety, under Brigadier Brooke, who 
took ap a forward position, havipg the cavalry then on his flanks. 
Thq. country is a dead flat, covered at short intervals with a low, 
but, in some places, thick jbow jungle, and dotted with sandy 
hillocks. The enemy screened their infantry and artillery behind 
this jungle, and such undulations as the ground afforded; and, 
whilst our twelve kattalions formed from echelon of brigade into 
line, opened a very severe cannonade upon our advancing troops, 
which was vigorously replied to by the battery of horse-artillery 
under Brigadier Brooke, which was soon joined by the two light 
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field-batteries. The rapid and well-directed fire ot onr artillery- 
appeared soon to paralyze that of the enemy; and, as it was 
necessary to complete our in&ntry dispositions without advancing 
the artilleiy too near to the jungle, I directed the cavalry nnder 
Brigadiers White and Gough to make a flank movement on the 
enemy's left, with a -view of threatening and turning that flank, 
if possible. With praiseworthy gallantry, the 3d light dragoons, 
■with the 2d brigade of cavalry, consisting of^the body-guard and 
5th light cavalry, -with a portion of the 4th lancers, turned the 
left of the Sikh army, and, sweeping along the whole rear of its 
infa^ry and guns, silenced for a time the latter, and put their 
numerous cavalry to flight. Whilst this movement was taking 
place on the enemy’s left, I directed the remainder of the 4th 
lancers, the 9th irregular cavalry, nnder Brigadier Mactier, with 
a tight field-battery, to threaten their right. This mancenvre was 
also successful. Had not the infantry and guns of the enemy 
been screened by the jungle, these brilliant charges of the cavalry 
would have been productive of greater effect. When the infantry 
advanced to the attack. Brigadier Brooke rapidly pushed on his 
horse-artillery close to the jungle, and the cannonade was resumed 
on both sides. The infantry under Major-Generals Sir Harry 
Smith, Gilbert, and Sir John M'Caskill, attacked in echelon of 
lines the enemy’s infantry, almost invisible amongst wood and the 
approaching darkness of night. The opposition of the enemy was 
such as might have been expected from troops who had everything 
at stake, and who had long vaunted of being irresistible. Their 
ample and extended line, from their great superiority of numbers, 
far outflanked onrs; but this was counteracted by the flank lave¬ 
ments of our cavalry. Th^ttack of the infantry now commeiroed, 
and the roll of fire from this powerful arm soon convinced the 
Sikh army that they had met with a foe they little expected. 
Their whole force was driven from position after position with' 
great slaughter, and the loss of seventeen pieces of mtilleiy, some 
of them of heavy calibre; onr infantry using that never-fmling 
weapon, the bayonet, whenever the enemy stood. Night only 
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saved them from worse disaster, for this stout conflict was main* 
tained during an hour and a half of dim starlight, amidst a cloud 
of dust from the sandy plain, which yet more obscured oveiy 
object.” 

The experience acquired by this victory taught the British 
leaders the necessity for bringing every available means to bear 
against their brave and resolute enemy. When it became evident 
that the Sikhs were parching in force towards the Sutledge, bent 
on assuming the initiative in the war. Sir Henry Hardinge, who 
had proceeded to the expected scene of contest, tendered his services 
to the commander-in-chie^ and assumed the position of second in 
command. By the arrangements which he efiected, the largest 
possible force was placed at the command of Sir Hugh Gough, to 
oppose the Sikh invaders. According to the governor-general’s 
despatch, the Sikh army, which occupied the intrenched camp at 
Ferozeshah, amounted to 60,000 men, while the British forces 
opposed to them did not exceed 17,000 men; whilst the Sikhs, 
at the same time, possessed an artillery vastly superior to our 
own, both in respect of the number and weight of their guns. 

The Sikh army encamped in the form of a horse-shoe around 
the village of Ferozeshah, about ten miles from the scene of their 
partial defeat at Moodkee, and nearly at an equal distance from 
Ferozepore. On the 21at of December, a junction was efiected 
with Sir John Littler’s division, and an immediate attack on 
the enemy’s position was resolved upon; but considerable delay 
occurred before the arrangements could be completed, and it was 
withih an hour of sunset befoie the assault was commenced. 
Ca^lain Cunningham, who is no less eager to paint the evi¬ 
dences of bravery and military skijj^ displayed by the Sikhs, 
than to speak of the errors and shortcomings, real or supposed, 
of their opponents, remarks of the proceedings on the evening 
of the 21st December:—“ The confident English had at last 
got the field they wanted; they marched in even array, and their 
famed artillery opened its steady fire. But the guns of the Sikhs 
were served with rapidity and precision, and the foot-soldiers 
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stood between and behind the batteries, finn in their order, and 
active with their muskets. The resistance met was wholly un¬ 
expected, and all started with astonishment. Guns were dis¬ 
mounted, and their ammunition was blown into the air; squadrons 
were checked in mid-career; battalion after battalion was hurled 
back with shattered ranks, and it was not until after sunset that 
portions of the enemy’s position were finally carried. Darkness, 
and the obstinacy of the contest, threw the English into confusion; 
men of all regiments and arms were mixed together; generals 
were doubtful of the fact or of the extent of their own success, and 
colonels knew not what had become of the regiments they com¬ 
manded, or of the army of which they formed a part. Some 
portions of the enemy’s line had not been broken, and the uncap- 
ture^ guns were turned by the Sikhs upon masses of soldiers 
oppressed with cold, thirst, and fatigue, and who attracted the 
attention of the watchful enemy by lighting fires of brushwood to 
warm their stiffened limbs. The position of the English was one 
of real danger and great perplexity; their mercenaries had proved 
themselves good soldiers in foreign countries as well as in India 
itself, when discipline was little known, or while success was 
continuous; but in a few hours, the five thousand children of a 
distant land found that their art had been learnt, and that an 
emergency had arisen which would tax their energies to the 
utmost. On that memorable night, the English were hardly 
masters of the ground on which they stood: they had no reserve 
at hand, while the enemy had fallen back upon a second army, 
and could renew the fight with ifcreased numbers.” 

The night that intervened between the commencement and\tfae 
close of the battle of Ferozeshah, must have been one of the dee^st 
anxiety to the British commanders; but it was a night, too, rendered 
memorable by the display of heroic qualities of the truest stamp. 
The private letters of the governor-general, cited with enthusiasm 
hy Sir Eobert Peel, in the House of Commons, to an admiring and 
Bympathizing audience, afford some glimpses alike of the suffer¬ 
ings and the glories of that terrible night. “ The night of the 
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21gt of December,” wrote Sir Henry Hardinge to the minister, 
“ was the most extraordinary of my life. I bivouacked with the 
men without food or covering, and our nights are bitter cold. A 
burning camp in our front, our brave fellows lying down under a 
heavy cannonade, which continued during the whole night, mixed 
with the wild cries of the Sikhs, our English hurrah, the tramp 
of men, and the groans of the dying. In this state, with a hand¬ 
ful of men who had carried the batteries the night before, I 
remained till morning, taking very short intervals of rest by lying 
down with various regiments in succession, to ascertain their 

temper and revive their spirits.I found myself again 

with my old friends of the 29th, Slst, 50th, and 9th, all in good 
heart .... My answer to all and every man was, thirf we 
must fight it out, attack the enemy vigorously at daybreak, beat 
him, or die honourablyi on the field. The gallant old general 
(Sir Hugh Gough), kind-hearted, and heroically brave, entirely 
coincided with me.” 

But little were the exhausted troops allowed to slumber in 
peace, where they lay, with their arms at their side, ready with 
the dawn to renew the bloody struggle. “ Night fell,” says Lord 
Gough in his despatch, “ while the conflict was everywhere 
raging. Although I now brought up MajoivGeneral Sir Harry 
Smith’s division, and he captured and long retained another part 
of the poution, and her Majesty's 3d light dragoons charged and 
took Bomirof the most formidable batteries, yet the enemy remained 
in possession of a considerable portion of the great quadrangle, 
whilst^our troops, intermingled ;pth theirs, kept possession of the 
ren/ainder, and finally bivouacked upon it, exhausted by their 
gaUant eSbrts, greatly reduced in numbers, and suffering extremely 
from thirst, yet animated by an indomitable spirit In thii state 
of things, the long night wore away. Near the middle of it, one 
of their heavy guns was advanced, and played with deadly effect 
upon our troops. Sir Henry Hardinge immediately formed her 
Majesty's 80& foot and the 1st European light infantry. They 
were led to the attack by thnr commanding-officers, and uiimated 
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in th^ exertions by Lieutenant-Colonel Wood, who was wounded 
in the outset. The 80th captured the gun, and the enemy, dis¬ 
mayed by this counter-check, did not venture to press on fiirther. 
During the whole night, however, they continued to harass our 
troops by fire of artillery, wherever moonlight discovered our 
position. But,” adds the commander-in-chie^ “with daylight 
came retribution. Our infantry formed in line, supported on both 
flanks by horse-artillery, whilst a fire was opened from our centre 
by such of our heavy guns as remained effective, aided by a flight 
of rockets. A masked battery played with great effect upon this 
point, dismounting our pieces, and blowing up our tumbrils. At 
this moment, Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Hardinge placed 
himself at the head of the left, whilst I rode at the head of the 
right wing. Our line advanced, and, unchecked by the enemy’s ' 
fire, drove them rapidly out of the village of Ferozeshah and their 
encampment; then, changing front to its left, on its centre, our 
force continued to sweep the camp, bearing down all opposition, 
and dislodged the enemy from their whole position. The line then 
halted, as if on a day of manoeuvre, receiving^ its two leaders, as 
they rode along its front, with a gratifying cheer, and displaying 
the captured standards of the Ehalsa army. We had taken up¬ 
wards of seventy-three pieces of cannon, and were masters of the 
whole field.” 

The victory was most opportune, and might well fill the minds 
of aU with joy and gratitude. Nevertheless, though a jlmplete, 
it was not a decisive victory. The Sikhs had, indeed, been routed 
and driven from the field. “ Fo^ twenty-form hours,” say^Lord 
Gough in his despatch, “ not a Sikh has appeared in our frrnt. 
The rem^s of the Ehalsa army are said to be in full retrlat 
across the Sntledge, or marching up its left bank, towards Hntree- 
keepnthur, in the greatest confusion and dismay. Their camp is 
the scene of the most awful carnage, and they have abandoired 
large stores of grain, camp-equipage, and anunonition.” However 
sads&ctory such evidences of flight might be, the narration of the 
oommander-in-chief betrays the frust, that the exhausted victors 
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had been nnable to follow in pursuit of the retreating foe, and that 
the flying Sikhs, who might have been scattered and kretrierably 
broken by a timely pursuit, had been allowed to cross the Sutledge 
at their leisure, and to re-form on the opposite bank. The loss of 
the British was very severe. The ofScial despatches state 694 
killed and 1721 wounded, or 2415 in all, amounting to about a 
seventh of the whole British force in the field. 

The battle of Ferozeshah threatened to prove a fruitless victory. 
Within a few days of the termination of that great battle, the 
Sikhs wen> preparing to renew the struggle—to reoross the 
Sutledge in the face of our victorious army. The advantages 
T^ich we had gained we could not follow up: we had learnt that 
our artillery was not suflSciently powerful to silence the Sikh guns, 
and that though our force might be strong enough for the purposes 
of defence, for which it bad been assembled, it was incompetent for 
the greater work of rolling back the tide of invasion, and carrying 
the war into the country of the enemy. It was determined, there¬ 
fore, by the British chiefs, that our army should remain in an 
attitude of defence,, until the reinforcements from Meerut, and 
the heavy guns and ordnance stores, which had been ordered up 
from Delhi, conld reach the banks of the Sutledge. 

Meanwhile, in the middle of January, a strong body of Sikhs 
under Rnnjoor Sing, with a train of seventy pieces of artilleiy, 
crossed the Sutledge within a few miles of our frontier-station of 
Loodiai^ It was said that his object was to intercept our convoy 
with the heavy guns; but subsequent inquiries proved the fallacy 
of tha^conviction. Be this as ^t may, Sir Harry Smith, with s 
form of all arms, was sent to the relief of Loodiana, which the 
enemy were thus threatening. Loodiana was relieved, but a 
skirmish with the enemy at Bnddowal terminated in what must 
be regarded as a disaster. Sir Harry Smith lost a large portion 
of his baggage; and if it had not been for the admirable efforts of 
the cavalry under Brigadier Cureton, would probably have lost a 
large portion of his force. 

The Sikhs seemed about to retrieve their losses, and march 
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I viotorioM into the Biitiih doffliaitai?; Gol»b Sing «b« chosen 
their ani with 'the"nn«Biai%-ind rigonr of detennined 
conncilfl and a definite plan of the Khalsa forgot their 
prerions losses, and boasted that &b Britiilh army dionld bo annl- 
hilated, or driren in dishonour &m the field. But flie time wii 
gone when unity in the conncDs df'Sikhs secure their triufaph 

over the conquerors of the East, ' Sit Smifl! waa-the first 
to five the check to dtose who had mCmmtai^ ttenished hii 
well-won reputation. With the re^ifijrednents he'had received, 
which raised the forces under hit command to 11,^^ men, he 
marched on the 28th of January 1846, determine to'give the 
enemyibattle. The.oommandap4n.chief h^ rejpfoj^ hin^bn' 
«ie 26th both with oav^ and guns, ltadmi,the folfowing din 
he occupied their deserted, posltwai. TJ«^Sihhitetreated,abo4 
ten miloa, toward* the htnkt pf thq SufltK^ where they wen 
jomed by a teinfwoement, wHoh their fiaees to My 15,00( 
me^ and they took up # position, wafrlio village of Jjoewid os 
their lefli, and threw up batiks of ear& & protect tfeir line in 
front, and oppose additioniJ impediments fo^dr gi, 

Hargr Smith’s narrative ef tfe battle wl^ followed is ohaao- 
teriied by singular cedidasild pre<^'; “ka I neared the 
eotoy," he rempria in hi*,deBpatoh, “.^.gr^beoame toost 
fovonrable tar the troops to manpeuvre, b^g epe^'apd hard grass 
lend. I ordered* the cswiliy to take groundite 
by brigades, thus displaying fitti 

and as they reached 'the hard ground 1 d^Kte^^^P^pfin^ra* 
into line. Bri|adier Godby’s brigade ^i||f d^ii^elot 
war of the rigfht, the Shekavratte inftatry in like maimer HA the 
war pf my left, the ^valiy in difect echdon t^ jidd vfell toVhe 
War, of both flanks of the The artflleiy massed on the 

right, and centre a^ left. ..ijLiter |,ei)loyBiei^ Ij^^an^d the 
anemy’s left to optfluk me; I therefore broke into colnmni^ ■ 
*nd took groimd to n^ i^ht: when f had gained inifiSoi^ 
ground, the tnx^ whede^into there wasno dpst, the stoh 
eJuma b^h%. ^e nudpvTCS wcfe performed wi^thq oderity 
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and precision of the most correct field-day. The glistening of the 
bayonets and swords of this order of battle was nioa(PiiupoBing, 
and the line advanced. Scarcely had it moved forward 150 yards, 
■when, at ten o’clock, the enemy opened a fierce cannonade from bis 
whole line. At first his balls fell short, but quickly reached us. 
Thus upon him, and capable of better ascertaining his position, I 
was compelled to halt the line, though under fire, for a few 
moments, until I ascertained that by bringing up my right and 
carrying ;the village of Aleewal, I could with great effect pre¬ 
cipitate m^elf upon his left and centre.” 

The capture of the village proved an easier task than was anti- 
ci^Ned. The holders of the post speedily gave way beftre the 
determined charge of the British brigades. The Sikhs stood their 
I^Tound on the field, however, with (he most resolute valour, and 
even threatened at one time to outflank the right wing of the 
British. .‘JThe enemy,” says Sir Harry Smith, “fought with 
much resoliition: they .maintained frequabt rencounters jvith our 
cavalry hand to hand. In one charge of infantry upon her 
Majesty’s 16th lancqjrs, they threw away their muskets, and came 
on with their swords and targets .^(gainst the lance.” But their 
brave resistaneq^rove^^navailin^. They made several ineffectual 
attempts to rally, but at length were driven across the Sutledge 
with immense loss, and in the utmost confusion and terror. The 
whole ai^ery.of tlte enemy was either captured or destroyed; 
52 guns Jjkaainfid in the hands of the victors. The whole of the 
Sikh oahip, Twygage, stores of ammunition, grmn, and nearly 
eveij^thing brought into the field, remained as the spoils of the 
conffnerors; and the commander exultingly excltdms in his de- 
spswh, “ I am unwont to praise when praiff is not merited, and I 
here must .avpwedly express my firm opinion and ednviction that 
no troops ii ^ihy battle on UKord ever behsfed more nobly.” 

The victory of Aleewal was an important one. The number 
engaged was indeed comparatively small; but the effect of this 
opportune defeat of the Sikhs, at the jrery ^e when they were 
rejoicing in united councils, and exultog in anticipated victory, 
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complete^ overthrew their whole schemes. Golab Sing, instead 
of attemPlng to rally his defeated forces, upbraided them with the 
rashness and foUy of hoping to OTelcome the conquerors of India, 
and immediately opened negotiations with the English commander. 
Another battle, however, had to be fought, and another victory 
won, before the British conquerors could dictate terms to the hardy 
and resolute race whom they encountered on the northern boun¬ 
daries of British empire in the East, The terms offered by the 
British leaders in reply to the negotiations of Golab Sing were 
such as must be acknowledged to afford reasonable evidence of the 
inte^ty of their motives in entering on the contest. The^l^dis- 
claimed all desire of annexation or conquest, and intimated their 
readiness to acknowledge a Sikh 'sovereignty in Lahore, so so^ 
as the army should be disbanded. But, however reasonable and 
even g^rous such terms might appear to those that dictated 
them, they struck at the very root of the Ehalsa’s dreams of 
supremacy and integrity. 


The Sikhs, meanwhile, were not wanting in preparation for 
renewing the contest. The brilliant achievement of Sir Harry 
Smith’s division at Aleewal, tbad been ^ducted with an amount 
of boldness, caution, and military skill, *rthy of a brave and ex¬ 
perienced commander, and it had been productive of the happiest 
effects on British interests in India; nevertheless, it was only the 
victory of a division. Its moral effect in confirmin£j||ie courage 
and high faith in the destiny of British arms of the o^party, and 
in moving the opposite party to despondenO]^ and dread, was 
doubtless great. Fortune had^eserted the Ehalsa. Defeht and 
subjection already impended over them, and divided councilawere 
hurrying on their wte. A decisive victory was, however, still 
needed, ere the British could force the passage of the Sutledge, 
^d become masterfof the Punjaub. 

WhUe Sir Harry Smith was manoeuvring his division, and the 
indispensable reinforcements were being brought up from the rear, 
the mam body of l^e Sikhs had been no less active in their pre¬ 
parations for the final struggle. They had gradntdly brought the 
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greater part of ihdlr available force into an intrenched ctmp formed 
on the left bank of the Sntle^e, and which comprisemrithin its 
irregnlar ramparts the whoIe^ossesBions they still held by force 
of arms in the British dominions. Their force was estimated at 
36,000 fighting-men, Bnt the defeat at Aleewal, which had 
proved so welcome and so important in its results to the British, 
had a corresponding depressive effect on the Sikhs. Some of the 
older and more experienced Sikh chiefs looked forward with 
sad forebodings to the approaching contest, and one favourite 
leader, Sham Sing, announced to the desponding Khalsa his 
reso^tion to meet death in the foremost ranks that enaaged 
with the enemy, and so to offer himself up as a sacrifice on ^half 
^ the sacred commonwealth, threatened with such impending 
danger. 


Confidence and joyful anticipations of triumph prevaile^^throngh- 
out the British camp. The victory of Aleewal had restored the 
fiuth of the Sepoys in the fortune of Britis^t arms, while the Euro¬ 
pean forces exulted in the antimpation of victory. Substantial 
grounds of confidence had meanwhile been supplied by the arrival 
of the heavy ordnance, with abundant ammunition and stores. 
The obstacles which hlK^ impeded th^ earlier operations, and 
made victory so difficult and so hardly won, no longer existed to 
check the bold advance of the British forces, or the daring impe¬ 
tuosity OT^e commander-in-chief. The 10th of February, ody 
twelve da^tdfer the victory of Aleewal, was, fixed for storming 
"■ the position, and driving them beyond the river. Through 
indiff^nce or neglect, the Britishvhad allowed a post of observa¬ 
tion tp some importance to fall into the ha^ of the Sikhs, and 
the surprising of this was determined upon aHne first proceeding. 
Long before dawn, the whole British camp was in motion, and an 
advanced party was ordered to drive in the en6my’B pickets. Thf 
additional gloom of a thick haze added to the darkness of the 
night, as the British forces silently advanced to assume the initia¬ 
tive in the contest; but the posts of observatioi^th at the Sobraon 
and in front of Eoodeewalla, were found unoccupied, though held 
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by a strong force on the previous day. The Sikhs were every¬ 
where ta]|p by surprise, and beat loudly to arms throughout their 
wide intrenchments on, both^sides^ipf the river. The English 
heavy ordnance had been arranged in masses on some of the most 
commanding points opposite the enemy’s intrenchments, and at 
sunrise the batteries opened upon them. For three hours, the 
deadly shower of iron hail poured down upon the Sikh fiwces 
within their intrenchments, mingled with the more deadly shells, 
that*8cattered death on every side as they fell. But the Sikh 
intrenchments bristled with the heavy ordnance which bad told 
so effectively against the light field-pieces that formed the sole 
BritiA artillery in the earlier engagements, a^d the sun’s level 
rays hardly pierced thr^gh the clouds of sulphurous smoke that 
loomed over the scene of deadly strife. “ Our battery of nin^ 
pounders," says the commander-in-ohief in his despa-eh, “ opened 
near theiittle Sobraon, with a brigade of howitzers formed from 
the light field-batterie»8nd troops of horse-artillery, shortly after 
daybreak. But it Was half-past six before the whole of our artil¬ 
lery fire was developed. It was most spirited and well directed; 
but notwithstanding the forpiid^e calibre of our iron guns. 


mortars, and howitzers, and the 'admu||^le way in which they 
vrere served, and aided by a rocket-battery, it would have been 


visionary to expect that they could, within any liinited time, 
silence the fire of seventy pieces behind well-constmefe4Jbt^ries 
of earth, plank, and fascines, or dislodge trQ 9 ]^ 9 t||||kf^;wither 
by redoubts or epdulements, or within a treble^uie of trmiches. 
The effect of the cannonade as has since been provjpd by 
an inspection of the camp, most severely felt by the enemy; 


but it' soon becam^jj^dent that the issue of this struggle hnust 
be brought to the arbitrement Of musketry and the bayonet 


At nine o'clock, ®rigadier Stoy’s brigade, supported on either 
flank by Captains Horsford’s and Fordyce’s batteries, and Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Lane’s' troop of horse-artiUeiy, moved to the 
atfeok m ni1niir||^n order. The infantry and guns. uded 
each'^bther (g)rrelarively. The former marched steadily on 
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in line, which they halted only to correct when necessary. 
The latter took np successive positions at the gallo]j|, until at 
length they were within tiiree hundred yards of fke heavy 
batteries of the Sikhs; b* notwithstanding the regularity, 
hnd coolness, and scientific character of this assault, which 
Brigadier Wilkinson well supported, so hot was the fire of 
cannon, musketry,* and zumboomcks, kept up by the Ehalsa 
troops, that it seemed for some moments impossible that the 
intrenchments could be won under it; but soon persevering,gal¬ 
lantry triumphed, and the whole army had the satisfaction to 
see the gallant Brigadier Stacey’s soldiers driving the Sikhs in 
confusion before them within the area of their encampments.” 
The resistance of the Sikhs was terrible. The deadly fire of 
their muskets and well-served artillery, mowed down the ad¬ 
vancing lines of the British, and compelled them to give way. 
The first assailants were repulsed, but they rallied and returned 
to the charge, and, supported by the advance of the second divi¬ 
sion, after a severe struggle, they obtained possession of some of 
the enemy’s most important batteries in the front. Still the 
Sikhs stood their ground. No panic seized these hardy enthu¬ 
siasts, though thus assailed within their own intrenchments. One 
point after another was ibrced. The sappers levelled spaces suf¬ 
ficient for &e cavalry to pour into their camp, and sustain the 
efforts of the infantry^ who had borne the brunt of the deadly 
struggle, ^nt' still the Sikhs fought with all the wild fury of 
despair. Single batteries still held out, and hundreds fell in the 
attempt to arrest their persevering efforts to retrieve the hopeless 
fortnires of the Khalsa. “ The iiterior,” says Captain Cunning¬ 
ham/ “ was filled with courageous men, wh^took advantage of 
every obstacle, and fought fiercely for e^^ spot of ground. 
The traitor, Tej Sing, indeed, instead of leading^sh men to sus¬ 
tain the failing strength of the troops on his right, fled on the 
first assault, and, either accidentally or by-idesign, sank a boat in 
the middle of the bridge of communicatid|b But the ancient 
Sham Sing remembered his vow; he dothOT Umself in simple 
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white attire, as one devoted to death, and calling on all around 
him to fight for the Gooroo, who had promised everlasting bliss 
to the brave, he repeatedly rallied hk shattered ranks, and at last 
fell a martyr on a heap of his slain^ountrymen. Others might 
be seen standing on the ramparts &mid showers of balls, waving 
d^anoe with their swords, or telling the gunners where the fair¬ 
haired English pressed thickest together. Along the stronger 
half of the battlements, and for the period of half an hour, the 
conflict raged sublime in all its terrors. The parapets were 
sprinkled with blood from end to end; the trenches were filled 
with the dead and the dying. Amid the deafening roar of 
cannon, and the multitudinous fire of musketry, the . shouts of 
triumph or of scorn were yet heard, and the flasliing of innumer¬ 
able swords was yet visible; or,- from time to time, exploding 
magazines of powder threw bursting shells, beams of wood and 
banks of earth, high above the agitated sea of smoke and flame 
which enveloped the host of combatants, and for a moment 
arrested the attention amid all the din and tumult of the tremen¬ 
dous conflict. But gradually each defensible position was cap¬ 
tured, and the enemy was pressed towards the scarcely fordable 
river. Yet, although assailed on either side by squadrons of 
horse and bEtttalions of foot, no Sikh offered to submit, and no 
disciple of Govind asked for quarter. They everywhere showed 
a front to the victors, and stalked slowly and sullenly away, 
while many rushed singly forth to meet assured; dei|th by con- 
tendiqg with a multitude.” The bridge had beenbitiitSn through; 
the waters of the Sntledge had risen in the nighi The foyd was 
impassable. So the routed host tried to swim the river; Ind as 
they went, the guiMf our horse artillery opened upon them with 
murderous effect, unarging right down to the river side, they 
poured upon tbd flying masses a deadly shower of grape and 
canister. In such a crisis it would have been false humanity to 
leave our victory incomplete. The one great object of the British 
leaders was so tb^jeedk the' power of the Khalsa as -to render 
another sanguinary'conflict a contingency not to be expected.’ 
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We had already had cnoogh of half victories. The triumph of 
Sobraon wis to be complete aud oonsummate. 

Never before had British ^jrms been opposed to such determined 
bravery and skill, as strove vrith them on that bloody plain. 
The deadly struggles which had hung disgrace for a time on the 
British banners in the passes of Afghanistan, owed their f^I 
terrors to the natural character of the country, far more than to 
the bravery of its hardy but undisciplined fbn^. But here our 
battalions were withstood on a fair field by a foe that listened 
unappalled to the thunders of their cannon, and stood unmoved 
before the^Iittering points of their bayonets when laid to the 
charge. JBten the brave Sikhs, hoiiltver, sustained by all the 
nerve that fisnatidsm can add to native valour, found British 
skill-and daring more than a match for them on an equal field. 
“ At one time," says the British commander, in his despatch 
from the field of battle, “ the thunder of full 120 pieces of ord¬ 
nance reverberated in this mighty cqmbat through the valley of 
the Sntledge; and as it was soon seen that the weight of the 
' whole force within the Sikh camp was likely to be thrown upon 
the two brigades that hod passed its trenches, it became neces¬ 
sary to convert into dose .and serious attacks the demonstrations 
with skiiinishers and artillery of the centre and right; and the 
battle raged wi^ inconceivable fury from right to left. The 
Sikhs, even whe^ at partictnlar points their intrenchments were 
mastered wit^ the bayonet, drove to regain them by the fiercest 
conflict, sword in hand. Nor was it until the cavalry of the left, 
unde^iMajor-Generai Sir Joseph ^hackwell, had moved forward, 
and ndden through the openings of the intrenchments made by 
our saj^ers, in single file, and re-formed agthey passed them, 
and the 3d dragoons, whom no obstacle nsually hdd formidable 
by horse appears to check, had on th^ day, as at Ferozeshah, 
galloped over and cut down the obstinate defenders of batteries 
and field-works, and until the full weight of three divisions of 
infantry, with every field-artillery gnn wh^ could be sent to 
their aid, had beSh cast into the scale, that victory finally de- 
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clared for the British. The fire of the Sikhs first slackened, and 
then nearly ceased, and the rietors then pressing them on every 
side, precipitated them in masses over the bridge, and into the 
Sntledge, which a sndden rise had rendered hardly fordable. In 
their efforts to reach the right ban^ through the deepenl^ water, 
tbfey suffered from onr horse-artillery a terrible carnage. Hun¬ 
dreds fell nnder this cannonade; hundreds upon hundreds were 
drowned in attempting the perilous passage. Their awful 
slaughter, confusion, and dismay, were such as would have ex¬ 
cited compassion in the hearts of their generous eonquerors, if 
the Ehalsa troops had not, in the early part of the a^on, sullied 
their gallantry by slaqgl^ring and barbarously mangling every 
wounded soldier whom, 'ii> the vicissitudes of attack, the fortune 
of war left' at their mefty.. Sixty-seven pieces of cannon, up¬ 
wards of 200 camel-swivels (zumboomcks), numerous standards, 
and vast munitions of war, captured by our-troops, aij6 the pledges 
and trophies of our victory. The battle was over by eleven' in 
the morning, and in the forenoon I caused our engineers to bum 
a part and to sink a part of the vaunted bridge of the Ehalsa 
army, across which they had bbastfillly come once more to defy 
us, and to threaten India wilb ruin and devastation.” 

The victory was complete; but it was.not purchased without a 
severe loss on the part of the victors; 320 Bt^sh soldiers lay 
dead on the field, including Major-General Sir Bobert Dick, a 
veteran soldier, who had served with honour in the Peniiisnla 
and at Waterloo; Brigadier Taylor, and other ^stinguished 
-officers, who fell while leading on their men, or recalling, them 
to a sense of their duty, as they recoiled from the deadly nre of 
&e enemy. In adi^on to these, the British had 2083 wounded, 
some of thmn fatally. But the loss of the Sikhs did not amount 
to less than 8000, while they* were irretrievably broken and 
soattered, -withoti hope*of again being able to take the field. 
“ We have to deplore a severe loss," says the commander-in- 
ehief| “but certau^ not heavy when weighed in the balance 
hgainst the obstactes ovetcome and the advantages gained." 
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That same night, several regiments were pushed across the Sut- 
ledge opposite Perozepore,, but ^eneray appeared to resist their 
progress. On the 11th, the British forces pushed on to Kussoor, 
and on the following day its fortress was occupied by them with¬ 
out oppsition. On the 13th, the British army encamped under 
the walls of that ancient town. They learned there that the 
Sikhs had reassembled to the amount of 20,000 men; but they 
were no longer formidable to the victorious invaders of the Pun- 
jaub. Their whole artillery and munitions of war were ^in the 
hands of the enemy. The power of the Khalsa was effectually 
broken, and no force of Tnnate courage or fanatic zeal could re¬ 
place to itVie indefensible provisions ^'continuing the struggle, 
or even restoring the confidence which had before nerved them 
to the fight, and upheld them with the hope of victory, even after 
repeated defeats. 

The official proclamation of the governor-general, issued only 
four days after the victory of Sobraon, contains both a declara¬ 
tion and a defence of British policy. It thus proceeds to an¬ 
nounce, and to justify the course pursued under the immediate 
surveillance of the governor-general, who had combined in so 
unwonted a manner the duties of the civilian and the soldier. 
“ The British army has crossed the Sntledge, and entered the 
Punjanb. The governor-general announces by this proclamation 
that that measna has been adopted by the government of India, 
in accordance with the intentions expressed in the proclamation 
of the 13th of December last, as having been forced upon the 
governor-general for the purpose of ‘effectually protecting the 
Briti^ provinces, for vindicating the authority of the British 
government, and for punishing the violators of treaties and the 
disturbers of the public peace.’ These operafions will be steadily 
persevered in and vigorously prosecuted, until the objects pro¬ 
posed to be accomplished are fully attained. The occupation of 
the Punjaub by the British forces will not be relinquished nntil 
ample atonement for .the insult offered to the British government 
by the infitiction of the trwity of 1809, and by the unprovoked 
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invasion of the British provinces, shall have been exacted. 
These objects will include full ii|^iunify for all expenses incurred 
during the war, and such arrangements for the future government 
of the Lahore territories as will give perfect security to the 
British government against similar acts of perfidy and aggres¬ 
sion. Military operations against the government and army of 
the Lahore state have not been undertaken by the government 
of India from any demre of territorial aggrandizement. The 
govemqp-general, as already announced in the proclamation of 
the 13th of December, ‘ sincerely desired to see a strong Sikh 
government re-established in the Punjab, able to rontrolP'its 
army, and to protect its sjjbjects.' The sincerity of »ese pro¬ 
fessions is proved by the fact, that no preparations for hostilities 
had been made when the Lahore government suddenly, and 
without a pretext of complaint, invaded the British territories. 
The unprovoked aggression has compelled the British govern¬ 
ment to have recourse to ^rms, and to organize the means of 
offensive warfare, and whatever may now befall the Lahore state, 
the consequences can alone be attributed to the misconduct of 
that government and its army. No extension of territory was 
desired by the government of India; the measures necessary for 
providing indemnity for the past and security for the future will, 
however, involve the retention by the British government of a 
portion of the country hitherto under the govftiment of the 
Lahore state. The extent of territoiy which ■ it may be deemed 
advisable to hold will be determined by the conduct of the dur¬ 
bar, and by considerations for the segurity of the British froMier. 
The government of India vrill, hnder any circumstances, amex 
to the British provinces the districts, hill and plain, situated 
between the rivers Butledge and Beeas, the revenues thereof 
being appropriated as a part of the indemnify required from the 
Lahore slate.” » 

^ Prom the sketch we have already drawn of the singular reli¬ 
gious commonwealth of the Sikhs, the reader will readily perceive 
that, however consistent with sound policy and the just clums of 
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the victors the proposed terms might appear, they were dictated 
without any reference to the ||caliar consistency of the Sikh 
commonwealth, if not indeed in ignoranch of the peculiar features 
on which it was based. For the British governor-general to 
dictate terms by which a government might be established in the 
Punjaub capable of controlling the Sikh army, might not unrea¬ 
sonably be compared to the liberal offers ^f the English Edward 
to Biliol, on condition that he should control the patriot army of 
Scotland. The defence of British policy, however, li^ in the 
fact that, whoever maj^be justly chargeable with the initiative 
in ^ the movements of the British were purely defensive. 
They desired no accession of territory, and did not seek to inter¬ 
fere in the control of the Sikh soldiery, until their revolutionary 
movements menaced the British &ontier, and endangered the 
peace and safety of the empire. In the conclusion of the same 
ofScial proclamatacBi, the governor-general thus confidently appeals 
to the integrity of purpose which had influenced the whole course 
of British policy. “ The governor-general, at this moment of| 
most complete and decisive victory, cannot give a stronger proof 
of the forbearance and moderation of the British government than 
by making this dechwation of his intentions, the terms and mode 
of the arrangement remaining for further adjustment. The 
govemor-gen^, therefore, calls upon all those chiefs who are 
the well-wishm of the descendants of Hnnjeet Sing, and especially 
such chiefs as have not participated in the hostile proceedings 
against the British power, to act in concert with him in carrying 
int(^ effect such arrangeme^ as shall maintain a Sikh govern¬ 
ment at Lahore, capable of controlling its amy and protecting 
its subjects, and based upon principles that shall provide for the 
future tranquillity of. the Sikh states, shall secure the British 
fronder against a repetition of acts of aggression, and shall prove 
to the whole the moderation and justice of the paramount power 
of India. If this opportunity of rescuing the Sikh nation from 
military anarchy and misrule be neglected, and hostile opposition 
to the British army be renewed, the government of India wiU 
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make snch other arrangementa for the future goTemment of the 
Punjaub as the iotereats and ae^^rit;’ of the Britiah power may 
render jnat and expedient." 

If the Sikh aoldiera did not acqnieace in the jnatice of Britiah 
policy, which dictated the neoeasity for a supreme and independent 
power, by which their future motions would be controlled and kept 
in check, they at least acknowledged the right of dictation, which 
victory had placed in the conquerors of Sobraon. They ^^reed 
to authgrize their chosen minister, Golab Sing, to treat with the 
British, and empowered him' to concur |n arrangements d^the 
basis announced in the proclamation, of recogniaing a Si]^ glrom- 
ment in Lahore. 

On the 15th of February, the governor-general was visited at 
Kuaaoor by the rajah and several of the most influential Sikh 
chiefs, to whom he stated the terms upon which he was willing to 
conclude a peace. These included the recogn^on of Dhuleep 
Sing as sovereign of Lahore, but required the cession of the 
0 )untry between the Beeas and the Sutledge, as specified in the 
proclamation. They were likewise required to pay to the con¬ 
querors a million and a half sterling, as some indemnity for the 
expenses of the war. The governor-general was induced to 
dictate humiliating terms, in order that the foU conviction of the 
supremacy and invincibility of British arms migl^ be felt where- 
ever rebellious thoughts had been cherished, among the allies or 
the dependents of our Indian empira After vain endeavours to 
evade some of the most unpalatable requirements, the ^kh chiefs 
reluctantly accepted the offered tmna, and the young a^jah 
personally tendered his submission. Still more effectually to 
demonstrate how effectually ftie E^halsa was humbled under the 
supremacy of their conquerors, the British army entered Lahore 
on the 20th February, and, two days afterwards, an English 
garrison occupied the citadel of the Sikh capital. 

In the arrangements which followed, Golab Sing contrived that 
his own interests should be advanced, however those of the great 
body of the disciples of Govind might suffer. His in fluence with 
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the Sikh forces, and his own wealth both in treasure and muni¬ 
tions of war, rendered him still fl^idahle, should he be driven, by 
the exacting demands of his conqueron, to fall back on the support 
of the Sikhs. He had played the |)art of a neutral during the 
war, that is, he had watched the issue of the conflict, and was 
prepared to side with the conqueror.’ When the war was over, 
heci^e forward to treat with the British government on the part 
of the Sikhs. He did so, and, at the same time, he made a bargain 
for himself. The British had received Cashmere as part jlyment 
forj|j|e indemnity money. They bought it, in fact, for a crore of 
rupees; and fw a crore of rupees they sold it again to Golab Sing. 
The Jummoo rajah was, at least, not a worse man than his 
neighbours, and he was likely to make a better ruler. His energy 
and ability were unquestioned. As a Bajpoot, he was sure to be 
more tolerant towards his subjects—a mixed population of Raj¬ 
poots and Mohinfcedans—than any Sikh chief in the country. 
The arrangement was one, therefore, not to be impugned on 
grounds of general humanity, whilst, as a political expedient, tbi 
wisdom of the measure is unquestionable. Events have sufficiently 
shown that Lord Hardinge was not mbtaken. We have found in 
Golab Sing an' ally who has sagacity enough to know that he 
holds his kingdom only by sufferance of the British; and he has 
shown his desiae to conciliate us, by promoting, at the suggestion 
of Sir Henry Lawrence, many measures for the advancement of 
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OHAPTEB XIX. 

Wi.B IN XOULTAN AND THE FUNJAUB. 

Confident asttdpatlone of peace—flodden outbreak at Hodtan—Acquirement of the district 
by BunJeet Slug—Its original Inbabltants—Sucoesalon of Lalla UoolraJ—Sirdar Khan 
appointed Goremor—Assaaslnatlon of British offieen—Alarming conspiracy at Lahore— 
PromptjDeasures of Lieutenant Edwardee—Native allies—Siege of Uoultan—Junction of 
General Whldt—Fall of Uoultan—Battle of Chmianwallah—Doubtful nature of the re¬ 
sults—Decisive victory of Goqjerat—Pursuit of the Afghani—Annexation of the^^||p]aub 
—Consideration of BriUsb policy. 


The campaign of 1846 closed witb the total route of the Sikhs, 
and their unequivocal Babmiesion to the supremacy of British arms. 
No combination of civil and military genius, however, could in so 
brief a period convert the wild Sikhs of the Puiy^ into peaceable 
subjects or faithful allies. The Indian mail of June 1848, once 
piore announced that the note of war had sonnded on the north¬ 
western frontiers of British India. The locality of renewed 
aggression and treachery was Moultan, the capital of a large tract 
of the same name, extending between the Indus and the Sntledge, 
to the south of Lahore. The city of Moultan is a place celebrated 
of old for its great strength. Its more recent history exhibits the 
Sikh not as the patriot defending his native soil, but as the 
aggressor subjecting neighbouring districts by his sword. After 
various unsuccessful attempts, extending over a long period, 
Runjeet Sing succeeded in taking Moultan, though not wi^out 
immense loss. Here, as in so many other instances in our Indian 
wars, Britain ’appears only as a new and stronger power super¬ 
seding a previous conqueror, whose right of possession is of the 
sword. The inhabitants of the province of Moultan consist chiefly 
of Jats, the descendants of the S^^hian invaders of India, who 
offered a fierce resistance to the MohammedA invaders, and, since 
their conquest by Mahmoud of Ghizni in 1026, they have, re¬ 
peatedly asserted their independence. Towards the close qf last 
• 
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oentniy, this provinoe was nominalljr dependeat on the Afghan 
empire, between which and Bonj^ Sing repeated struggles took 
place for its possession. 'After die Sikh rajah had been again and 
again foiled bjrthe Afghan goremor, Hoznfier Khan, he at length 
succeeded, in 1818, more, by good fiWune than skill, in gaining 
possession of the long-ooveted place of |trength, and annexing the 
province to his kingdom. By the tr&ty of 1838, Moultan was 
finally ceded by Shah Sooja to the ruler <rf the Punj^ub, who 
committed it to the care of Sawan Moll, a subordinate governor, 
who held it by a spe^es of feilSal tenure, administering its afiaira 
as asdependent of the Syikh state. Sawan, who is described as a 
ruler of great ability and moderation, perished by the hands of an 
assassin in a dnrhar tt&ay, in September I8l4. He was sue- 
ceded'^ hte eldest son; L^la Moolraj, whose name so frequently 
occurs in the narratives of recent events on the frontiers of British 
India. Difierewm occurred between Moolraj and Lull Sing. 
One of the disti^a of his government was violently snatched firom 
him by the rajaL Subsequently be whs summoned to Lahore to 
settle his accounts, at ^ times a complicated and reluctant pro¬ 
ceeding in the East. He went under British guarantee, effected 
some sort of settlement, and returned in safety to Moultan; but 
negotiations were being sj^U carried on, with the object chiefly of 
bringing the whole Sikh kingdom under a uniform mode of 
government. These, it was believed, had at length been brought 
to a successful issue. Sirdar Khan Sing was appointed governor, 
and Mr. Yana Agnew, assistant to the British resident at Lahore, 
was deputed to proceed, along with Lieutenant Anderson, to 
inst& the nev governor in his effiee. No opposition was antiri- 
pated, and they were attended, apparently, by a»fbfce fit for little 
more than a guard of honour. - The two British officers arrived at 
Moultan early in 4.pril 1848, and received from Lalla Moolraj 
the formal resignatiop of his 4^tress, llx. On the following day, 
wiileinapedf^g the^rtress, Mr. ^gsew was snddenly assaulted 
by assaasinsj ^d du^^sly wounded. He was rescued by the 
new imoveriiOr, and’o^^yed to a small fort outside the town. 1° 
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the meantime, Lieutenant Anderson had been attacked in like 
manner, when riding in company with Lalla Moolraj, and was 
home to the same fort, severely wounded. There a fire was 
opened upon them from Moultan, and three days after, tho 
Moultanese troops moved out to attack the fort in which they lay. 
The wounded officers resolved to hold out the fort, in hope of 
relief. They sent out messengers to claim assistance from a 
neighbonring chief of Bahawulpore, who retained his allegiance 
to the British. Had their garrison been faithful, these officers 
might have been able to maintain the fort till effectual aid reached 
them; but the Sikh troops within joined the assailants without, 
and, flinging open the gates, both Lieutenant Anderson and Mr, 
Agnew were assassinated, while vainly defending themselves 
against a host of assailants. 

It was believed for a time that this violent outbreak was 
entirely referrible to some temporary and accidental misunder¬ 
standing with the Sikh soldiery, and was unconnected with any 
organized plan of opposition to established rule, or to any 
designed hostilities with the British. Long experience, how¬ 
ever, suffices to prove that the more recent acquisitions of our 
Eastern empire resemble, in their most quiescent state, rather the 
stillness of a powder magazine than the calm of the unvexed sea. 
A single spark suffices for the explosion, and it is scarcely 
possible to calculate how far its effects may extend. Amid their 
most sanguine hopes, this was not overlooked by those at the 
head of affairs in India; but the scene of danger was remote from 
means of defence or supply, the warm season was at hand/(when 
active operations are scarcely possible, and rumours of the insta¬ 
bility of affairs at Lahore, and of the equivocal fidelity of the 
rajah, Golab Sing, furnished grounds for the deepest apprehen¬ 
sion. The confidence expressed by Sir Henry Hardinge, who 
had now been created a Viscount, in the peace of the Pnnjaub, 
was based, doubtless, to a considerable extent, on the admirable 
military arrangements made by him previous to his departure. 
At Lahore, these were rendered fully available by the vigilance 
8T 
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of the British officers in charge. The troops all along the frontier 
were commanded to hold themselves in readiness for immediate 
action. Officers absent on leave were ordered to join their troops 
without delay, and every precaution was taken to guard against 
surprise. The wisdom of such precautions soon became apparent. 
The outbreak at Moultan was followed by the discovery of a con¬ 
spiracy of the most alarming character at Lahore, having for its 
object the massacre of all the British officers, the expulsion of 
our whole troops from the Punjaub, and a revolution in the Sikh 
government. Attempts had been made, not without some slight 
success, to seduce the Sepoys from their allegiance. On the dis¬ 
covery of this. Sir Frederick Currie, who had succeeded to the 
Residency on the departure of Sir Henry Lawrence, under a severe 
pressure of ill health, directed certain native officers, whose fidelity 
could be relied upon, to fall in with the plans of the conspirators, 
by which means the whole plot was disclosed. Three native 
corps, it was found, had been tampered with, but only a small 
number of the men had yielded to the temptations by which they 
were assailed. Undoubted proofs, however, were discovered of 
persona of the highest rank being privy to the plot, by whom the 
fakeen had been employed to use their influence over the Sepoys 
in seducing them from their fidelity. It was at the very time 
that the Indian papers were filled with the accounts of this abor¬ 
tive conspiracy at Lahore, that statesmen and journalists in Eng¬ 
land were declaring that there was nothing to apprehend for the 
tranquillity of the Punjaub. So impossible is it for the most 
expq^enced to anticipate the changes which a few months may 
effect on the state of our Eastern empire. 

The indomitable courage and skill of a British officer of youth 
and inexperience, sufficed at this critical juncture to do more for 
the safety of the British empire than all the experience and fore¬ 
sight of the civil and military rulers of India. It speedily became 
apparent that the zeal of Dewan Khan Sing, in the defence of 
the unfortunate British officers deputed to accompany him to his 
new government, was altogether assumed, and that he was in 
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league with the conspiratora in Lahore and elsewhere, by whom 
a scheme had been matured for everpowering the British, and 
expelling them from the country. In the neighbourhood of 
Lahore, a Gooroo, or priest, named Maharaj Sing, had raised the 
standard of revolt, and speedily collected a numerous force of the 
disbanded Sikhs, among whom he enjoyed a reputation for great 
sanctity. By this means the British forces at Lahore were pre¬ 
vented attempting any movement upon Monltan, and every suc¬ 
cessive mail brought news of fresh difficulties or alarms, tending 
still further to confound the speculations of the most experienced 
politicians as to the extent or probable issue of this new revolu¬ 
tion in the Punjanb. At this time, Lieutenant Edwardes was 
stationed on the Indus with a force consisting only of one regi¬ 
ment of infantry and 300 sowars, with two guns. His duty was 
the collection of the land-tax due to Moolraj, and the occupation of 
Leiab, a town situated on the left bank of the Indus. “ Hearing 
of the affair at Moultan, and finding himself exposed to risk, 
many of his Sikh soldiers deserting him on learning the rumour 
of a general rising, he crossed the river into the Derajat, whence 
he wrote to the Khan of Bhawulpore, to make a demonstration 
which should prevent Moolraj from executing any design against 
him or Colonel Cortlandt, who commanded the garrison of Dhera 
Ismael Khan. The Khan lost no time in making preparations 
to act. A party of 300 horse had been left by Lieutenant 
Edwardes to complete the collection of the revenue at Leiah, 
where they were attacked, on the 18 th of May, by 400 Moultan 
horse, with ten zumboomcks ^ight field-guns), who wer^com- 
pletely defeated, with the loss of their guns. Meanwhile, Colonel 
Cortlandt, with his force, amounting to about 4000 men, quitted 
Dhera Ismael Khan, and proceeded to the southward by tbe base 
of the mountains, being joined on his way by a Beloochee chief 
named Melah Khan, with 100 of his tribe, who were sent to take 
the fortress of Sunghur, a place to the west of Attock, which 
surrendered after six hours’ fighting, the garrison retreating 
upon Moultan. Another Beloochee chie^ named Kora Khan 
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Khosa, Boon after joined the colonel, who despatched him with 
800 of his tribe, horse and foot, against the fort of Dhera Ghazee 
Khan, the second city in the province. The Belooohee chief 
seems to have executed his orders with great zeal, expedition, 
and success. He marched his men along the skirt of the hills, 
sending forward a messenger to the commandant of the fort, with a 
summons to give it up. The Sikhs, however, resolved to fight 
for the place. They went out to give battle, and were defeated; 
the fort was surrendered, and the harder slain. Colonel Cort- 
landt (who appears to have expected that the Beloochees would 
have only amused the garrison) found the business over when he 
came up. He occupied the town, where Lieutenant Edwardes 
joined him on the 20th of May, and on the morning of that day 
another engagement took place between the British forces and 
the Moultanese insurgents, who were routed with great slaughter, 
their chief, Cbatur Mull, being killed, and another chief, Lunga 
Mull, taken prisoner." 

Lieutenant Edwardes effected a junction with Colonel Cort- 
landt’s forces, by which a body of about 7000 men was placed 
under their joint command. With this force-considerable success 
was achieved, and it was confidently anticipated for a time that 
these young officers, at the head of such a small and irregular 
force, were to bring the rebellion summarily to a close, and re- 
annex Moultan to the Punjaub, ere the British resident or the 
commander-in-chief could adopt any definite line of policy for the 
suppression of this unexpected outbreak. The press as usual 
were'•as severe in their criticism^ on the tardy operations of the 
commander-in-chief, as they afterwards were on his supposed 
rashness and indiscretion. The “ Friend of India" censured in 
the severest terms “ the tame conduct of the chief authorities,” 
and predicted that there would be no Moultan laurels but for 
Edwardes and Cortlandt. None more worthy, indeed, could be 
achieved. The gallant lieutenant led his raw levies to the very 
walla of Moultan, after twice defeating a force greatly superior to 
them in numbers. But the fortifications of Moultan were such 
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as bade deBance to the efforts of an irregular force, with no other 
artillery than a few light field-pieces. Edwardes at once per¬ 
ceived his inability to make the slightest impression on the 
fortress with the troops under his command, and he accordingly 
despatched a messenger to the British resident at Lahore, for 
reinforcements and heavy artillery. Meanwhile the position of 
the British force in the neighbourhood of Moultan w'as somewhat 
critical. The hold he had upon his native allies had owed much 
of its force to his own tact and the success which had hitherto 
attended his operations; and to the latter cause also may be 
ascribed the successive junction of Shere Sing and other Sikh 
chiefs, at the head of about 10,000 men. Such allies, however, 
were a source of far more apprehension than confidence to Ed¬ 
wardes. Many of the Sikhs were known to be disaffected, and 
he was obliged to watch their camp, situated about a mile from 
his own, with scarcely less jealousy than that of Moolraj. His 
suspicions of his Sikh allies proved only too well-founded. Their 
defection speedily turned the scale against him, and he was obliged 
to take up a new position, at a much greater distance from the 
stronghold of Moolraj. But though it was no longer to be hoped 
for that the gallantry of this British officer would prove sufficient 
to counteract the deep-laid plots and machinations of the Sikhs, 
the check he had given at so critical a period was productive of 
the most important results. Much valuable time was gained. 
The cautious deliberations of those at the head of affairs were 
carried on while he held the enemy at bay, and by the time it 
became obvious that the most decisive measures were indispensable, 
they were ready to forward to liis aid a force capable of coping 
with such difficulties. , On the 21st December 1848, General 
Whish at length effected a junction with Edwardes, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Moultan, by which he found himself at the head of 
an efficient force, amounting to 15,000 British troops, and 17,000 
allies, and with 150 pieces of ordnance, nearly half of which were 
of the largest calibre. The result became no longer doubtful. 
After one of the most obstinate and gallant dofences on the part 
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of the enemy ever recorded in the annals of Indian warfare, thi 
city of Moultan was yielded to the British commander, and it 
citadel occupied by a British garrison, though not till the principa 
powder magazine of the defenders, containing some 16,000 pound 
of powder, had been blown into the air, and their principal granar 
and stores had been burned. 

When the citadel of Moultan had at length fallen into thi 
hands of the British, one of the first acts of the victors was U 
pay a graceful though vain tribute to the remains of those wh( 
had been the first victims of Sikh treachery. The proceeding ii 
thus narrated by an officer who bore a part in the sad rites, will 
which the conquerors sought to repair the wrongs already sc 
signally avenged :—“ On the evening of the 26th, I joined in a 
very pleasing, though melancholy ceremony. The burial-place 
of Mr. Agnew and Lieutenant Anderson had been discovered, 
and it was determined to exhume the lx)dies, and move them to 
the fort The grave was opened under the superintendence of 
one of their most Intimate friends, and the bodies were found to 
be in a sufficient state of preservation to be Identified. A carry¬ 
ing and funeral party, with the band of the fusiliers, to which 
regiment Lieutenant Anderson formerly belonged, attended, with 
a large portion of the officers in camp, and moved off from the. 
Eedgah, near which the bodies had been found, at five o’clock, 
and, entering the fort by the breach, the coffins were deposited in 
a grave which had been prepared in the highest part of the fort. 
The chaplain was In attendance, and read the funeral service in a 
most ipopressive manner.” 

While the united forces under General Whish were breaching 
the walls of Moultan, and reducing Moofr^ to the desperate posi¬ 
tion which at length compelled him to capitulate on the 21st of 
January 1849, and to yield up the ruined city and its shattered 
but still strong and formidable fortress to the British general, 
the commander-in-chief had to withstand a still more formidable 
resistance in the open field. Notwithstanding the dear-bought 
experience of the former Sikh campaign. Lord Gough was 
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found at this second outbreak of the turbulent soldiery of the 
Fuujanb fully as unprepared as before. It was not indeed to be 
expected, that an establishment was to be kept along the banks 
of the Sutledge, ready to take tbe field at a moment’s notice; 
still tbe knowledge acquired of the character and motives of the 
Sikh revolutionists during the previous war, was such as showed 
the necessity of constant watchfulness and preparation for war, so 
long as British forces occupied any portion of the terrritory of the 
disciples of Govmd. 

Lord Hardinge was no longer present to control the impetuous 
hardihood of Lord Gough, and the public, however willing to 
overlook the rashest daring when it is successful, are little inclined 
to charity or even to reason, when it leads to loss or to defeat. 
Lord Gough had been compelled, as in bis former campaign, to 
manoeuvre instead of fight, from the want of an effective force and 
sufficient supplies. OdKhe 5th of January, the British forces 
under his command lay encamped at Janiki, within a day’s march 
of the Sikh army, under Shere Sing, which had taken up a for¬ 
midable position at Moong, on the left bank of the Jelnm. Lord 
Gough had at one time intended to wait the fall of Moultan before 
he attacked the Sikhs, but ho had reason to dread the unfavour¬ 
able effects which his inactivity was calculated to exert on that 
portion of the natives whose co-operation and neutrality depended 
solely on his snccess, while it afforded Shere Sing an opportunity 
of largely augmenting his army. Accordingly, on the 11th of 
January, the British forces left their encampment at Janild, and 
marched in the direction of the Sikh camp at Chilliajwallab. 
Shere Sing’s forces were fouiS to be intrenched in a position of 
great natural strength, which they had still farther secured by 
Works of formidable extent. The commander-in-chief is affirmed 
to have hastily changed his plan of operations, and to have peril¬ 
led the safety of the whole British forces by ordering an attack 
on the enemy’s camp about two hours after noon, when it had 
been previously resolved to defer aU active operations till the 
following day. The ground was impeded with jungle, which 
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concealed the Sikh matchlock men, and afforded them an immense 
advantage. The British forces were compelled to storm the Sikh 
batteries at the bayonet’s point. Darkness put an end to the 
engagement, leaving the British in possession of the field of battle. 
But their loss had been terrible. Nearly an hundred officers were 
killed or wounded; 2269 troops, including nearly 1000 Europeans, 
were disabled, or left dead on the field, while whole troops had 
been compelled to give way before the determined front of the 
enemy, and the deadly fire of their artillery. Such a questionable 
victory sufficed to overshadow the triumphs at Moultan, and to 
increase the anxiety and apprehension with which the overland 
mail was anticipated in England. 

Meanwhile the fall of Moultan had released a large body of our 
troops; and General Whish, with a promptitude which did him the 
highest honour, pressed forward to reinforce the army of Lord 
Gough. The total inaction of Shere Sin^proved that the bloody 
field of Chillianwallah hod paralyzed the movements of the Sikhs, 
even more than it had crippled the available resources and damped 
the exulting anticipations of the British. The suspension of hos¬ 
tilities was most fortunate. By a rapid forced march Whish con¬ 
trived to reunite his forces with those of the Commander-in-Chief 
before the enemy were sufficiently recruited to attack our position; 
and thus we were prepared to renew the war with every prospect 
of brilliant success. 

Victory had not deserted the British arms in India. A great 
battle was fought at Goojerat. The Sikh army estimated at 60,000 
men, with fifty-nine pieces of artillery, and a powerful auxiliary 
force of Afghan cavalry, were completely routed. “ Their ranks 
broken; their position carried; their guns, ammunition, camp- 
equipage, and baggage captured; and their flying masses driven 
before the victorious pursuers from mid-day to dusk.” Fifty-three 
pieces of artUlery left in the bands of the victors, along with the 
camp, baggage, magazines, and a vast store of ammunitions, aban¬ 
doned by the flying Sikhs, abundantly testified to the triumph 
which bad at length dissipated the apprehensions of thousands. 
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who waited with anxious dread the announcement of the Ei'st des¬ 
patch that should narrate the proceedings subsequent to the dear- 
bought field of Cbillianwallah. 

The victory of Goojerat proved to be complete and demsive. 
Once more the van of the British army had maintained its ground 
m this remote border of British India until reinforcements could 
be brought np, and supplies forwarded to the point of attack, and 
hen trying the strength of the opposing power on a well-fought 
leld, victory had unequivocally declared for the conquerors of the 
East. The fruits of this battle were the entire surrender of the 
Sikh army, including their commander, Bajah Shere Sing, his 
ather, Cbuttur Sing, his brothers, and most of the principal Sikh 
sirdars and chiefs. Forty-one pieces of artillery, the whole that 
remained uncaptured by the British, were at the same time uncon¬ 
ditionally surrendered, and the remains of the conquered army, to 
the number of 16,000 Sikh‘‘soldiers, laid down their arms in the 
presence of the British troops. The principal scene of this act of 
eurrender by the vanquished was a place called Hoormuk, at one 
of the principal fords of the river, across which their broken ranks 
had fled in dismay before the final charge of the victors of Goojerat. 
At this spot the Sikh soldiers crossed and delivered up their arms, 
passing through the lines of two native infantry regiments 
appointed for this duty. Each of the Sikhs received a rupee to 
subsist him on his return home, in addition to which they were 
permitted to retain their horses. 

In the general order of the governor-general, with which he ac¬ 
companied the welcome despatcjjes announcing the result o# the 
campaign, he adds: “ But the war is not yet concluded; nor can 
there be any cessation of hostilities until Dost Mohammed Khan 
and the Afghan army are either driven from the province of 
Pesbawur, or destroyed within it.” The most determined measures 
were accordingly adopted against the Sikh allies who still remained 
in anna. But the greatest apprehension of the victors was that 
they should escape them by flight, there being little reason to appre¬ 
hend that any Afghan force would alone withstand the British 
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urns on the open field. On the evening of the same day on which 
Major-general Sir Walter Gilbert snperintended the disarming of 
Shere Sing’s army, he poshed on by forced marches towards 
Attock, in hopes of overtaking the Afghans before they could 
succeed in crossing the Indus. In this, however, he failed. The 
Afghans were already across the great river, and the impatient 
general pushing on with his and accompanied only by a 
small escort, beheld them from a neighbouring eminence busily 
engaged in the destmction of the bridge of boats by which they 
had effected their timely passage. The sight of the British staff 
filled the flying enemy with new apprehensions, as they had 
believed the British to be still two days’ march behind. The 
artillery was speedily brought to bear upon them, and fifteen of 
the best boats forming the bridge were secured. By means of 
this the British troops were passed across the Indus, and negotia¬ 
tions were entered into vrith the Khyberries to obstruct the retreat 
of the Afghans through the dreaded defile of which they were the 
guardians. But the Indus was rising. Its deep and rapid flood 
retarded the passage of the cavalry and artilleiy indispensable for 
the pursuit, while fear urged on the retreat of the flying foe, who 
were struck with such panic at the sudden appearance of the 
British at the passage of the Indus, that they abandoned their 
baggage in order to accelerate their flight. By this means, Dost 
Mohammed Khan succeeded in reaching Dakka, on the western 
side of the Khyber Pass, and thereby escaping the vengeance be 
had provoked by his junction with the rebellions Sikhs. 

With the flight of the Afghans beyond the Khyber Pass the 
war was at an end; but new measures were requisite to guard 
against the renewal of similar outbreaks of the restless and daring 
Khalsa. Within the brief period that had elapsed since the 
summary recall of Lord Ellenhurgh, experience and necessity had 
overthrown every theory of British policy in India. One critic w 
summing up the record of events of the previous year, at the time 
when only the first steps in the new war beyond the Sutledge had 
transpired, remarks: “ A year barren of events, although a tame 
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and unattractive period to readers of history, is a propitious one to 
good rulers, especially rulers of such a country as India. The 
want of time, and opportunity, and political quiet, to digest plans 
of improvement, has been the ready and unanswerable excuse of 
every governor of India since the administration of its affairs has 
been transferred to our hands from those of the Moguls. The 
fault is not theirs; it is the vice, or rather a misfortune, inseparable 
from the circumstances of British rule in India in relation to the 
native powers, which clothe it with progressive (or, as some say, 
aggressive) attributes, that a stationary policy is not only irrecon- 
cileable with the security of our Indian empire, but impracticable, 
and the intervals of suspension of war and conquest are few and 
brief. The last three governors of India furnish examples which 
the next three may be compelled to follow. 

“ Lord Ellenborough, Sir Henry Hardinge, and Lord Dalhousie, 
proceeded to India with visions of peace, of prosperous revenues, 
and of the realization of benevolent schemes of social bene6t for 
the people of India. The first was, upon his arrival, immeraed in 
the perils and perplexities of the Cabul outbreak and the M^ratta 
campaign. The second was most unwillingly forced by a Sikh 
invasion into a war, first of defence and then of conquest, beyond 
our frontiers. Lord Dalhousie, in like manner, has been compelled 
to desert the seat of Government, where he was busied with plans 
of domestic improvement, and to enter upon projects which, from 
the magnitude of the preparations, appear to embrace the conquest 
of an extensive territory, the cost of which will exhaust the present 
and pledge the future revenues of India, postponing every sifaeme 
of local and general improvement and moral amelioration which 
demands an outlay of money. Should our presage be correct, and 
the British empire be extended to the Indus, that ‘ forbidden’ river, 
conveniently termed the ‘ historical boundary of India,' will not be 
a final boundary any more than the Sutledge has been; the expan¬ 
sion of our line of frontiers, bringing ns into contact with new 
neighbours, jealous of our greatness or alarmed at our proximity, 
will involve us in fresh quarrels, and we shall be led onwkrd, until, 
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aa Baron Hugel predicts, we reach Herat. This is the condition 
of our existence as a mling power in India; and critics of our 
administration there, instead of exposing its imperfections, and 
proclaiming the vast amount of what has not been done to ameliorate 
the people, would be more just if they compared what has been 
accomplished with the time and means at our command,—in 
snatches of repose, broken by sadden political explosions, which 
engross the attention and the energies of the government, amidst 
the financial incumbrances created by an increasing expenditure, 
which cannot be met, as in other countries, by increase of taxation.” 
The result has proved the justice of these remarks. By a pro¬ 
clamation of the governor-general of Indio, dated March 30th 
1849, the Punjaub is declared to be a portion of the British 
empire in India; and the same official document thus enters on 
the defence of British policy:—“ For many years, in the time of 
Maharajah Runjeet Sing, peace and friendship prevailed between 
the British nation and the Sikhs. When Runjeet Sing was dead, 
and jj^s wisdom no longer guided the counsels of the state, the 
sirdars and the Khalsa army, without provocation and without 
cause, suddenly invaded the British territories. Their army was 
again and again defeated. They were driven with slaughter and 
in shame from the country they had invaded, and at the gates of 
Lahore the Maharajah Dhuleep Sing tendered to the governor- 
general the submission of himself and his chiefs, and solicited the 
clemency of the British government. The governor-general ex¬ 
tended the clemency of his government to the state of Lahore; he 
genefcusly spared the kingdom vjhich he had acquired a just right 
to subvert; and, the maharajah having been replaced on the 
throne, treaties of friendship wer^formed between the states. The 
British have faithfully kept their word, and have scrupulously 
observed every obligation which the treaties imposed upon them. 
But the Sikh people and their chiefs have, on their part, grossly 
and faithlessly violated the promises by which they were bound. 
Of their annual tribute, no portion whatever has at any time been 
paid, and large loans advanced to them by the government of 
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[ndia have never been repaid. The control of the British govern¬ 
ment, to which they voluntarily sahmitted themselves, has been 
resisted by arms. Peace has been cast aside. British officers 
have been murdered when acting for the state; others engaged in 
the like employment have treacherously been thrown into captivity. 
Finally, the army of the state and the whole Sikh people, joined 
by many of the sirdars in the Punjaub who signed the treaties, and 
led by a member of the regency itself, have risen in arms against 
us, and have waged a fierce and bloody war for the proclaimed 
purpose of destroying the British and their power. The govern¬ 
ment of India formerly declared that it desired no further conquest, 
and it proved by its acts the sincerity of its professions. The govern¬ 
ment of India has no desire for conquest now; but it is bound, in 
its duty, to provide fully for its own security, and to guard the 
interests of those committed to its charge. To that end, and as 
the only sure mode of protecting the state from the perpetual re¬ 
currence of unprovoked and wasting wars, the governor-general is 
compelled to resolve upon the entire subjection of a people whom 
their own government has long been unable to control, and whom 
(as events have now shown) no punishment can deter from violence, 
no acts of friendship can conciliate to peace. Wherefore the 
governor-general of India has declared, and hereby proclaims, that 
the kingdom of the Punjaub is at an end; and that all the terri¬ 
tories of Maharajah Dbuleep Sing are now and henceforth a por¬ 
tion of the British empire in India.” 

The wonted justice of British rule tempered the policy thus 
forced upon it. The maharaja^ has been treated with dne^onsi- 
deration of his rank; the property of all who had not forfeited their 
rights by their own conduct, has been respected; and the utmost 
care has been taken to preserve to all the free exercise of their reli¬ 
gion. What the final results of this new annexation to our Indian 
empire may prove to be, it is vain to speculate. Whether the 
Indus, “ the historical boundary of India,” shall prove a barrier 
against foreign aggression and a limit to British acquisition, 
remains to be seen; but many years must elapse, e»en under the 
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most peaceful sway, ere the diverse races and creeds of British 
India can be reconciled, and the vast peninsula consolidated into 
one kingdom, united by the safe bonds of mutual confidence and 
the sense of a wise, just, and benignant rule. Experience has 
heretofore overturned every speculation. The first campaign in 
the Punjaub was regarded by many, whose judgment was worthy 
of confidence, as final. Events proved the error of the calculation. 
But a new state of things has now arisen, and the prophecy may 
bo repeated with more confidence than before. 

Such is the history of the latest and perhaps the most critical 
struggle which Britain has yet been compelled to engage in, in 
order to maintain the integrity of her Indian empire. The disas¬ 
trous struggles in Afghanistan are altogether insignificant, when 
compared with a war thus waged on terms so nearly equal, and 
yet so hardly brought to a triumphant close. When we take into 
consideration all the circumstances of the former campaign, we 
can tidily account for them. The real strength of the Afghans 
was shown in their final retreat from the Punjaub. They are 
indeed formidable in their native fastnesses; but this arises more 
from the natural features of the country, than from the skill of 
their brave but undisciplined bands. Even in their strongholds 
and amid their terrible passes, British arms, under proper and 
skilful leaders, found no difficulty in coping with them, and on a 
fur field they proved how little apprehension could be excited by 
them, even though greatly outnumbering their opponents. But 
the Sikhs were altogether difie^nt Their bravery was iiilly 
equal to that of their opponents. Their skill and discipline were 
not greatly inferior. The contest therefore was a perilous one. 
But still the victory, when accomplished, was complete; the Sikhs 
were not only beaten but disarmed. They could not enter upon 
another contest with us, for the muniments of war have been taken 
from them, and cannot now be replaced. Britain, however, longs 
to lay aside the weapons of the conqueror, and to consolidate her 
Eastern empire by arts of peace. Time alone, however well em- 
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ptojei, iriU ly tlie native Hindoo to tlie BriU sceptre Ij tie 
only safe ties, tlose of mutual interest and tie contdence of mntuiil 
justice. He necessity of tlis is acbowledged. All tie efforts 
of Britisl rulers are now directed to render our sway in India 
alike leneffcent and just. Slould tley succeed in accomptislin; 
sucl a purpose, it wiU le a more nolle and lasting victory tlan 
tie proudest triumpl of Britisl arms; and it is only ly converting 
tie devotion of tie SM foe into tie patriotism of tie Britisl sul* 
ject, tlat a safe, a lasting, and a leneffcial peace slaU le secured 
on tie nortl'West frontiers, so long tie source of anxiety and 
apprelensionto tie Britisl rulers of India 
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CHAPTEB XX. 

THE PCNJAUB APTKB ITS CONQUEST, RTC. 

State of tbe eongnest by the British—Onr adminielirativa effDrta--Sett!e< 

meat of the ooaatry—The Lahore Board—Sir Charloa Napier and the mntiny—Dlsauelona 
with Lord Dalhoosle—The Bormose war—Its MOses—£ng:agomenta with (he enemy— 
Aonoutlon of Pe^ 

When oar work is done in the field, then we commence oar labours 
in the cabinet. The conquest of the Punjaub was a great mili¬ 
tary achievement; but it was the forerunner of a still greater 
work. The historian turns with delight from the bloody fight of 
Chillianwallah, and the crowning triumph of Goojerat, to dwell 
upon those great victories of peace and civilization which have 
now become inseparably associated in men’s minds with the 
administration of the Punjaub under the new rule of the British. 

When the irresistible strength of our well-worked artillery had 
broken to pieces, never again to re-unite, the remnant of the old 
Sikh military power, the governor-general, it has been seen, at 
once declared the whole country of the Punjaub to be thenceforth 
an integral part of our British dominions in the East. A difficult 
problem then presented itself for solution to Lord Dalhousie, 
called upon as be was to consider the form and character of tbe 
administration which it had now become his duty to impose upon 
the ihbject country. A series pf experiments, extending over 
nearly a century, were before him to instruct or to caution—to 
invite or to deter. Bringing all the energies of a vigorous mind 
to bear upon the sul^'ect, and divesting himself of all prejudices 
and foregone conclusions, he endeavoured to extract from the 
experience of the past and from a close consideration of the pecu¬ 
liar characteristics of the country and the people now brought 
under our rule, those lessons of wisdom which would guide him 
not only towards a system of government theoretically sound, but 
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towards its right pmcUcal application to the case immediately 
before him. And he soon began to see his way through the 
difficulties of his position. To have introduced into these newly- 
acquired provinces, still disordered and impoverished by years of 
anarchy and misrule, the administrative machmery by which our 
long-settled districts are regulated, would have been clearly a 
mistake. But at the same time it was certain that there would 
be mndi to call forth the experience acquired in the settled 
districts—that a large knowledge, especially of revenue business, 
would be essential to the due performance of the work which then 
lay before us. So Lord Dalhousle wisely determined to render the 
new administration of the Pnnjaub nmther an exclusively military 
nor an exclusively <avil government, but one combining the 
advantages of both. The promptitude and energy of the first 
were to be united with the order and security of the last. The 
protection of law was to be yielded to the people without its 
incumbering formalities and its embarrassing delays. The pro¬ 
vince was marked out into a certain number of divisions, at each 
head of which was placed a commissioner, who might be a civil or 
a military servant of tbe Company, with certain deputy-commis¬ 
sioners or other functionaries under him. To these officers were 
entrusted all the general revenue and judicial business of the 
country. But the better to give effect to this machinery, and to 
direct generally both the civil and political affairs of our new 
territories, a Board of Administration was established, as the IootI 
head of the government, sitting at* Lahore, and communicating 
directly with the governor-general. The chief seat this 
Board was to be occupied by Sfr Henry Lawrence, who had 1^ 
for some time virtually at the head of the Lahore administration, 
directing its affairs in the name of the infant sovereign; an officer 
of rare energy and activity of character, the exercise of which 
was only Hmited and restrained by the soundness of his jud^ent 
and the benevolence of his heart. His colleagues at the Board 
were his brother, Mr. John Lawrence, and Mr. Mansel, two mvi- 
lians of distinguished ability: ihe one greatly experienced in 
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natters of revenue-settlement, the other bearing the reputa¬ 
tion of the ablest finance-officer in India. Of the propriety of 
these nominations sufficient jHOof was afforded in due time by 
the result of their measures. 

If any doubts had lingered in the minds of men regarding the 
entire subjugation of the Funjaub and the prospect of continued 
tranquillity, they were now aboiit to be dispersed. The settle¬ 
ment of the Funjaub went on from year's end to year’s end 
without interruption; and even the most, reluctant believers 
acknowledged that the progress was gratifying, and the workmen 
were efficient. A recent writer of great ability and experience, 
summing up the good things that were done under the Lahore 
Board of Administration, says ;— 

“ A revenue of more than two millions has been raised from the 
land revenue, from salt, from the excise, and from other legitimate 
sources, by means which fetter neither the resources of the country 
nor the lawful claims of the state. A surplus, in spite of all that 
the Napiers can say, lies at the disposal of the government, 
amounting to one quarter of a million, after large disbursements 
on great public works. The Baree Doah Canal, and the military 
road to Feshawur, are progressing towards completion. Other 
great lines for commercial and social purposes are in progress, 
and cross-roads are covering the districts in every direction. 
Violent crimes have been entirely put down: and secret ones have 
been traced to their source. Justice is dealt out in a fashion 
which combines the salutary promptness of the Oriental with the 
scrupulous investigation of the European court. The vexatious 
inquiries into rent-free tenures are fast drawing to a close. 
Churches and dispensaries, the medicine of the soul and of the 
body, may he seen side by side in many of the principal stations. 
In sanataria on the hills, the wounded or invalid soldier, and the 
worn-out civilian, can recruit their strength. Warlike subjects 
may enlist in our irregular troops, and find something better to 
do than to sit down and grumble at their lot. Not six months 
ago a grand meeting was convened at Umritsir, where measures 
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were adopted to pot down the fearful crime of infanticide, by the 
exercise o^aothority combined with persuasive influence and 
moral force. A civil code, sufficient to mdet the growing require- 
menU of a commercial and agricultural population, has been 
compiled by the joint efforts of Messrs. Montgomery and Temple, 
has been revised by the chief commissioner, who is now a sort of 
lieutenant-governor,* and submitted for sanction to government 
The missionary is endeavouring to win converts at Lahore. An 
agricultural society is striving to improve the produce of the 
plains. Tea cultivation is being extended in the hills. The 
whole face of the country tells its own tale in expanding cultiva¬ 
tion, secure highways, long lines of camels, and carts laden with 
rich merchandise. There is not one of the above summary and 
downright assertions which we cannot prove incontestably by an 
appeal to printed papers, to written words, and to the testimony 
of hundreds of living witnesses. Had the governor-general 
effected no other reform, planned no other great work, grappled 
with no evil, given to India no one single benefit, the pacification' 
and prosperity of the Punjaub would be enough, by itself, to 
place his name amongst the foremost of the benefactors of the 
Ea3t.’'f 

Whilst these great ameliorative measures were in progress, an 
incident occurred, the results of which, involving a vast amount of 
public discussion, have imparted to it an importance far exceeding 
its original and intrinsic significance. On the annexation of the 
Punjaub to our British dominions in the East, the troops posted 
in the province were no longer entitled to those extra fi^ign- 
service allowances, which they liad drawn when the Punjaub was 
the enemy’s country. It would take long to speak in detail of, 
the different military regulations bearing upon this subject of 
compensation, and the changes whioh have from time to time been 
introduced into the pay-code of the Indian army. It is enough 
to state here that a reduction of the sepoys’ allowances neces- 
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garilj came into operation after the aanesation of the Punjaub, 
and that the soldiers, either not clearly understandii^ the matter 
or being somewhat unreasonable in their expectations, manifested 
some disaffection. One regiment, indeed, which had shown a bad 
spirit on a former occasion, broke out into something like revolt. 
Sir Charles Napier was, at this time, at the head of the Indian 
army. When intelligence of the sanguinary action of Cbillian- 
wallah first arrived in England, a panic had arisen in certain 
quarters, and people had cried out that the best blood of England 
and of India was being poured out in vain on the scorched plains 
of the Punjaub. Sir Charles Napier had beaten the Belloochees in 
fair fight So it was believed that he could beat the Sikhs. The 
distance between the banks of the Thames and the banks of the 
Hyphasis was ignored. It was forgotten, when the cry was 
raised for Sir Charles Napier, that his services were not required 
to disperse a mob in Hyde Park, or to put down an hneute in 
Manchester. Thousands of miles had to be traversed before he 
could reach the seat of operations—and what might not happen 
whilst the general was steaming along the Mediterranean or 
crossing the deserts of Egypt?—nay, what might not have hap¬ 
pened even before the tidings of the Chillianwallah massacre 
fluttered the Volscians of the Horse-Guards? As was anticipated 
by all reasonable men, the war in the Punjaub had been brought 
to an honourable termination before Sir Charles Napier arrived 
in India. What he bad to deal with on his arrival was not a 
hostile Sikh army, but a few disaffected sepoys. A general 
mutiny of the native army of India would be a danger more 
formidable than any hostile menaces from without—greater than 
a Bussian army in full march upon the frontier, or a Sikh force 
at the gates of Delhi. Sir Charles Napier thought that we were 
now threatened by some such gigantic calamity, and he dealt with 
it 88 though the peril were imminent. In doing so, he encroached 
upon the authority of the civil governor, by improperly suspend¬ 
ing an order of government, and Lord Dalhousie, who could not 
see the danger, resented the interference, and impliedly censured 
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the commander-in-chief. Upon this, a vehement recriminatory 
controversy arose between the two functionaries. The argument 
was on the side of the governor-general, and therefore the 
moderation. Sir Charles Napier tendered his resifaation of the 
command of the Indian army; and the Duke of Wellington, after 
recording his opinion, that “ the governor-general in council was 
right, and did no more than his duty, in the expression of his 
disapprobation of the act of the commander-in-chief in suspending 
an order of government relative to the pay of the troops,” recom¬ 
mended Her Majesty to accept the resignation. Sir Charles 
Napier, therefore, returned to England and wrote a book. But 
many years of hard service in the field and mnch contention with 
hostile climates had enfeebled the frame of the gallant veteran, 
and he did not live to see the reception with which his explana¬ 
tions were fated to meet from the British public; and, perhaps, it 
was well that the last days of one of England’s finest soldiers and 
most gallant sons were not embittered by thfe reflection that the^j^ 
applause which had so long followed his career could not be con¬ 
tinued to the end. No history of India, under the administration 
of Lord Dalhousie, would be complete without some reference to 
Sir Charles Napier's last visit to the East, and the circumstances 
of his retirement; but the subject is one on which the annalist 
will ever enter with reluctance and dwell with regret. Collisions 
between the civil and military authorities in India have not been 
infrequent; but the good sense and good feeling of the contending 
functionaries have generally preserved them from an open rupture, 
and the history of the conflict has never before been brought so 
prominently and so painfully to public notice. The voice of the 
community at large has decided the question in favour of the 
statesman; but even the failings of so brave a soldier as Sir 
Charles Napier will be handled with tenderness, and all will 
rejoice when the errors of his declining years are suffered to rest 
with him in the grave. 

The conquest of the Punjaub accompUshed, the people dis- 
armed, and the administmtion of our new territories in course ol 
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adjustment, it vras beliered that peace at length was about to 
cover the land from Cape Comorin to the Indus. But, at the 
eatremest point of our dominions, where the Punjabee territory 
jutted into 4fehaniBtan, and we were brought by our new acqui¬ 
sitions into dangerous proximity with the tribes inhabiting the 
passes beyond the Peshawur, it was only to be expected that our 
troops would for a time he kept upon the alert, either by our own 
unsettled people on the frontier or our neighbours beyond it. 
These expectations were realised; but the hill warfare in which 
we were at one time engaged was of so little account that it could 
hardly have been said to disturb the general tranquillity of the 
country, much more than the depredations of a gang of dakoits. 
It was not long, however, before, at the very opposite extremity 
of the country, far down in the regions of the south-east, there 
were indications of an unsettled state of the political atmosphere, 
which threatened soon to grow into a storm. Ever since the war 
with the Burmese ib 1825—26, our relations with the court of 
Ava had been distinguished by the utter absence of anything like 
cordiality between the two states. Partly in suspicion of our 
designs, partly with that arrogance of exclusiveness which is 
habitual to those barbarous potentates on the outskirts of civiliza¬ 
tion, and wholly in a state of the profoundest ignorance of the 
character and resources of the British nation, the Burmese court 
had discouraged all our efforts to cement a closer alliance with 
them, and had thrown impediments in the way of the permanent 
location of a resident at the Burmese capital, in accordance 
with terms of the treaty concluded at the end of the first war. 
In 1838—39, there had been such'threatenings of an immediate 
rupture that the Supreme Government had directed its thoughts 
with much anxiety to the eastward, and had considered the expe¬ 
diency of strengthening our frontier posts. But the wisdom and 
moderation of the council had prevailed to avert a war, which 
would have involved the Indian government in a calamitous 
expenditure, both of men and money, without, under the most 
prosperous circumstances, gaining anything either of profit or of 
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honour to compensate us for the outlay. The certain loss and the 
uncertain gain—or rather the certain no-gain—of another war 
with the Burmese had rendered the government slow to resent 
the contumelies of the remote barbarian of the Eastern coast. It 
was felt, moreover, that even though our empire in India might 
be an empire of opinion, we might, without any injury to our 
prestige, submit to the slights or even the insults of a foreign 
potentate, so entirely beyond the circle of that brotherhood of 
Indian princes and chiefs, whose actions are hnown to one another, 
and whose presumption is mutually contagions. A rebuff at Ava 
or Amreepoora, or a squabble at Rangoon, would have little effect, 
it was argued, upon Gwalior or Catamandoo. 

In this unsatisfactory state, our relations with the Burmese 
court had continued for a quarter of a century, when circum¬ 
stances occurred at Rangoon which precipitated an open rupture 
with the barbarians, who had so long treated us with insolence, 
and who had, doubtless, regarded the impunity with which they 
had been suffered to flout us, as an evidence of our inability or 
want of courage to chastise them. In the latter part of the year 
1851, the governor of Rangoon committed a series of outrages on 
the persons and property of some English subjects—captains of 
merchant-vessels—and refused the reparation which was due to 
them. One of these ship-captains was fined and put in the stocks. 
Our trade was impeded; our merchants were oppressed. The 
stipulations of the treaty of Yandaboo, concluded at the end of the 
, preceding war, were wholly disregarded; and it appeared impos¬ 
sible, consistently either with the dignity of the British sUte or 
the safety of its subjects, to suffer such indignities to pSss with¬ 
out an open expression of our resentment. 

When, therefore, the statements of the ship-captains, backed by 
certain testimonials firom the merchants of Rangoon, reached the 
Supreme Government, it was determined to send an ambassador 
to the offending governor to demand reparation for the outrage 
he had committed. In the ordinary conrse of things, the ambas¬ 
sador would have been the political officer in charge of the adja- 
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cent provinces of Tenasserim, bat Lord Dalhousie, regarding tb« 
treatment which our ambassadors had ordinarily experienced al 
the hands of these barbarous potentates, determined to send one 
more likely to be respected. “ Experience,” he said, “ of the 
coarse pursued by the Burmese authorities towards former envoys 
seems to dissuade the government of India from having recourse 
to the employment of another mission, if the object of the govern¬ 
ment can be accomplished in any other way.” So he tried the 
effect of a ship-of-war and a couple of steam-vessels, under the 
command of Commodore Lambert, to whom the negociations with 
the governor of Rangoon were entrusted, with little hope, and 
certainly no reasonable expectation of their being brought to a 
fevourable issue. 

Commodore Lambert bad been instructed only to demand pecu¬ 
niary compensation for the injuries inflicted on the ship-captains; 
and if this were refused, to forward a letter, with which he was 
charged, from the governor-general to the king. But on arriving at 
Rangoon, so many new stories of the indignities put upon the 
British residents sainted him, and the conduct of the governor 
exhibited so little of a pacificatory spirit, that Lambert determined 
to depart from the instructions he had received, to waive the 
immediate question of compensation, and at once to forward the 
letter to the king, stating at the same time, in a written commu¬ 
nication to the governor of Rangoon, that he had come only to 
ask for reparation to the injured captains, but that he had found 
it his duty to take other measures than those which be had 
intend^ to pursue. This letter, translated into the language of 
the country by Captain Latter, wai read aloud to the governor 
by that officer, who then returned to the frigate, and was soon 
afterwards dispatched to Calcutta to inform the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment of the circumstances under which Lambert had determined 
to deviate from the original intentions of the expedition. 

That a high-spirited naval officer, keenly alive to the rights 
of Englishmen, and very sensitive of anything resembling an in¬ 
dignity to the British flag, should have acted as the Commodore 
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'acted in such a conjuncture, was natural—indeed, commendable. 
But for this very reason sailors are not the best negotiators. 
They see the evils of forbearance and submission more clearly 
than those of resentment and vindication. It was only by setting 
before him, in all their distinctness, the immense evils of another 
war with the Burmese—evils of which the necessary results of the 
completest success were not likely to be the least—that an ofiScer 
could conduct such negociations as these with due regard to the 
interests of his country. There was nothing to be gained by a 
war with the Burmese; there was much to be lost by it. The 
Indian government were not unmindful of this; but they consi¬ 
dered that it was necessary to vindicate the honour of the nation; 
and they called upon the King of Ava to remove the Rangoon 
governor, within a given time, and to make compensation for the 
losses which had been sustained by our countrymen at Rangoon. 
“ At the same time,” added Lord Dalhousie, “ while it is the 
imperative duty of this government to maintain the rights of its 
people, secured by solemn treaties to them, it is a duty not less 
imperative, that the government shoult endeavour to obtain 
redress by the least violent means, and that it should not have 
recourse to the terrible extremity of war, except in the last resort, 
and after every other method has been tried without success. If 
the king’s reply should be unfavourable, the only course we can 
pursue, which would not, on the one band, involve a dangerous 
submission to injury, or, on the other hand, precipitate us prema¬ 
turely into a war, which moderate counsels may still enable ns 
with honour to avert, will be to establish a blockade of the^two 
rivers at Rangoon and Moulmeia, by which the great mass of the 
traffic of the Burmese Empire is understood to pass. To bombard 
Rangoon would be easy, but it would, in bis lordship’s judgment, 
be unjustifiable and cruel in the extreme, since the punishment 
would fall chiefly on the harmless population, who already suffer 
from the oppression of their rulers, even more than our own sub¬ 
jects. To occupy Rangoon or Martaban with an armed force 
would be easy also, but it would probably render inevitable the 
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war which we desire in the first instance by less stringent 
measures to avert. An armed ship of war should remain off 
Rangoon, or near enough to receive British subjects, should they 
be threatened. If, however, the aspect of affairs, on the receipt 
of the king’s reply, should be menacing, his lordship thinks that 
British subjects should, for security's sake, be brought away at 
once, when the blockade is established.” 

The remonstrances of the Indian government seemed to have 
the desired effect. The King of Ava consented to remove the 
obnoxious governor, and a new functionary was dispatched in his 
place to Rangoon. But these appearances were deceptive. The 
new governor treated Commodore Lambert with studied disrespect. 
He refused to receive the British officers deputed to wait upon 
him. So Lambert determined to break off negociations, and to 
blockade the Rangoon river; nor was this all—one of the king’s 
ships happened to be lying within reach of our vessels, and the 
indignant commodore seized it by way of “ reprisal.” 

These proceedings having been communicated to the governor- 
general by Commodore tiambert himself, who w'ent to Calcutta for 
instructions. Lord Dalhousie forwarded his ultimatum to the 
Burmese Court. The demands of the British-Indian government 
were that the governor of Rangoon should transmit a written 
apology for the insult to which the British officers had been 
subjected at Rangoon, on the occasion above aUnded to (on the 
6th of January); that he should pay immediately the sum of 
9900 rupees (less than £1000), demanded as compensation to 
Captain Sheppard and Captain Lewis; and that he should consent 
to receive, in due and fitting mitoner, the agent who should be 
appointed under the provisions of the treaty of Tandaboo. 

These moderate demands were, however, rejected. So Lord 
Dalhousie determined “ to exact by force of arms the reparation 
which he had failed to obtain by other means.” In pliuner lan¬ 
guage, ho determined to make war upon the Burmese. All the 
available troops necessary for such an un^^aking were mustered, 
both in the Bengal and Madras Presidendes; and General God- 
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win, an officer of the Queen's service, who had distinguished 
himself in the first Burmese war, in command of a regiment, was 
appointed to the charge of the expedition. 

To all who remembered the first Burmese war—who knew 
the cost of it both in men and money—who knew how disease 
had mown down our men by hundreds, and how rapidly mil¬ 
lions of money had disappeared from the public treasury, this 
second war would have appeared a formidable and a perilous 
undertaking, if the quarter of a century which had elapsed since 
the signing of the treaty of Yandaboo had not, whilst everything 
was in a state of barbarous stagnation in the Burmese territories, 
seen the development amongst us of a grc^t and mysterious 
agency, equally serviceable, in instructed European hands, for 
purposes of peace or war. The progress of Steam Navigation 
seemed to give an entirely new aspect to the coming war, freeing 
it from all those chances and uncertainties by which our previous 
operations had been trammelled, and rendering, in prospect at 
least, the campaign short, decisive, and uncostly. We had 
gained, moreover, much experience from the reverses and sufferings 
of the past; and it was believed that w’c should fall into none of 
the same errors which had rendered the first Burmese war so 
ruinous to the finances of the state. 

Still we had a difficult country as the scene of our operations, 
and still we were arrayed against a Government, insolent and 
ignorant in the extreme. If we could have moved a force at 
once upon the capital of the Burmese Empire, and brought the 
thunder of our guns within reach of the interior of the^joyal 
palace, we might have broughf the war to a speedy termination. 
And there were those who thought that a movement, by the route 
of the Aeng Pass, would effect rapidly and decisively that, which 
by the line of the Irriwaddy could only be done slowly and uncer¬ 
tainly. But it was considered expedient, after the old fashion, to 
commence our operations at the mouth of the river, and it was 
hoped that the increa^|^ facilities afforded by our war-steamers 
would ensure rapid success. It was not, however, until the season 
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was far advanced that the expedition was ready for action. On' 
the 2nd of April, the Bengal troops had reached the Hangoon 
river. There was no doubt, by this time, that the Burmese had 
fully resolved to try conclusions with us. They had fired on a 
flag of truce, and had otherwise exhibited their determination to 
brave the enmity of the British. So Godwin lost no time in 
commencing operations. 

The Madras squadron had not arrived. But there were now 
abundant means for commencing the war with vigour at the 
command of the British general. The first movement to be 
made was for the capture of Martaban, a place of no great conse¬ 
quence, on the Burmese side of the river, opposite to Moulmein. 
The place was taken after the slightest possible resistance. The 
fire of the war-steamers, indeed, did the work. There was little 
to be accomplished by our fighting-men when they were landed. 

By the 8th of April, the Bombay steam squadron and the 
Madras troops had reached the place of rendezvous, so General 
Godwin prepared to move upon Rangoon. The war-steamers 
having been sent up the river to silence the enemy’s stockades on 
its banks, the approaches to Rangoon were cleared on the 11th, 
and at day-break on the 12th, a body of British troops, consisting 
of Her Majesty’s blst and 18th regiments, the 40th Bengal sepoy 
regiment, and some details of artillery were landed. Soon after¬ 
wards, Her Majesty’s 80th, and the 35th and 9th Madras native 
infantry were also on the river-banks. With the former body, 
constituting his right column. General Godwin advanced; but 
had yot proceeded &r when a brisk fire was opened upon him 
from a stockade in his front, knon^ as the White House Stockade, 
and skirmishers appeared in the jungle. Our guns returned the 
fire of the enemy, but, owing to a scarcity of ammunition, with less 
efifect than might have been expected; and a storming-party was 
told off to carry the place by escalade. The heat of the weather 
was intense. The sun, a more deadly enemy than the Burmese, 
struck down some of the best and braves^f our British officers. 
Eat the courage of the 51st and the sappers and miners was not 
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to be repressed. The ladders were planted, and tbe stockade was 
carried. The enemy, as we entered, fled precipitately, learing 
many dead in the place. 

During the remainder of the day, and throughout the whole of 
the 13th, Godwin was engaged in landing his heavy guns and his 
reinforcements, and preparing for the contest on the 16th, which 
was to witness the capture of Bangoon. In tbe meanwhile, our 
ships were bombarding tbe town with terrible effect. Shot and 
shell were poured incessantly into the place, destroying their 
stockades, exploding their magazines, burning their houses, dis¬ 
persing their soldiery, putting the frightened people everywhere 
to flight. The town of Rangoon is described as a square, with 
sides something less than a mile in extent, surrounded by stock¬ 
ades, except at the north-east corner, where a hill rises, on which 
is planted the great Shoa Dagon Pagoda. At this point Godwin 
determined to attack the city. Soon after daybreak on the 14th, 
our troops advanced in the finest possible temper. When about 
800 yards from the eastern face of the pagoda, the general halted 
until the heavy guns, which were drawn by men, arrived on 
the spot. Once brought into position, such a fire was opened 
from them as soon intimidated the garrison; and when a storm- 
ing-party was told offi under the guidance of Captain Latter, 
one of our chief political officers, there was little doubt of the 
result. 

The party consisted of two companies of H. M. 80th, and the 
same details drawn from the 18th Royal Irish, and the 40th 
native infantry (Bengal). Under a heavy fire from the^^emy, 
they advanced steadily to the'attaoL Having gained the gate at 
which an entrance was to be effected, they rushed up the terraced 
hill with a cheering shout. Lieutenant Doran, at the head of the 
column, fell pierced by four musket-balls; but he died in the 
arms of victory. The enemy made an meffectuol attempt to 
resist the rush of the British infantry, but everything went down 
before our stormers; the great pagoda was carried, and Rangoon 
again fell into our hands. 
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From this time up to the 19th of May, no event of any magni¬ 
tude occurred in the progress of the war; but that day was cele¬ 
brated by the capture of Bassein. The natural position of the 
place invested it with an importance which recent circumstances 
had enhanced. It lies on that one of the three navigable branches 
of the Irrawaddy which runs nearest to the western coast, about 
ninety miles’ distant from Rangoon. In the preceding war. 
Sir Archibald Campbell had attached great importance to the 
possession of this post, and since the capture of Rangoon, it would 
seem that the Burmese government had designed “ to make it a 
most powerful place, and to repair the loss of Bassein as their 
mart of communication with this country, as well as a powerful 
position to keep in subjection the Pegu population, so decidedly 
and ever our friends, and also to maintain a threatening attitude 
towards the south of Arracaa.” These considerations, thus stated 
in the general’s words, suggested the capture of the place by the 
joint operation of the sea and land forces. On the 17th of May, 
a detachment of British troops embarked. Moving up the river 
from Pomt Negrais, our steamers, ignorant as we were of the 
navigation, made good their passage—a distance of some sixty 
miles—^and came to off Bassein on the 19th. The enemy 
threatened to blow us into the river, and were told in reply that 
if they fired upon us, they would be exterminated root and branch. 
No further time was wasted, therefore, in parleyjpg. Our troops 
were landed, and before evening had closed in dp^n us, the place 
was in our hands. A mud fort of considerable strength was 
stoutly defended by the enemy, but the gallantry of Major 
Errin^n and a detachment of thw 51st overcame all opposition, 
and thus the seaward districts of the great province of Pegu fell 
into our hands. 

But the experience of the former war had taught us that how¬ 
ever great might be our military success on the coast, such littoral 
operations were not likely to make any impression on the court 
of Ava. The political advantages, indeed, which we had gained, 
fisll fisr short of our martial triumphs. It was apparent that the 
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objects of the war would be unattalned, unless we struck a blow at 
the interior of the Burmese empire, and menaced the capital 
itself. To accomplish this, it was necessary that reinforcements 
should be placed at General Godwin’s command. By the agency 
of steam, this was done with comparative despatch; but still some 
months of inactivity intervened, and it was not until the middle 
of September that the general actually commenced the ascent of 
the Irrawaddy river. Then he embarked some 5000 men on 
board the steam flotilla, and operations were begun in earnest. 
The capture of Prome was readily effected. On the 9th of 
October, the fleet anchored off that place, and the troops were dis¬ 
embarked. A alack fire, whiqh was soon silenced, was opened 
upon our force; but the enemy, having taken up a good position 
on a range of hills, threatened to make an obstinate resistance to 
our advance. When, however, on the following morning Godwin 
moved forward, he found that the Burmese had abandoned their 
position and declined the contest. The town Itself was almost 
wholly deserted. 

The capture of Prome placed the whole province of Pegu at 
our feet But the town itself had still to be the theatre of an 
obstinate conflict. It had been taken in June by Major Cotton, 
who, not having troops to garrison the place, was compelled to 
abandon it, and it was reoccupied'by the enemy. It was now to 
be captured In f^be middle of November, four river- 

steamers were sent with a force of 1000 infantry, with details of 
artillery and sappers, under Brigadier M'Neill, to recapture the 
place. General Godwin accompanied the force. There w^ con¬ 
siderable resistance, and not*withont some loss was the place 
eventually carried. A British gwrison was left in thd' town, but 
the conflict was not then over. It was not anticipated that the 
Burmese would make any vigorous effort to repossess themselves 
of Pegu, and the force which was left to hold it was totally inade¬ 
quate to the work. The enemy came down in great force and 
invested the place. The defence was of that gallant character 
which really merits the name of heroism; and Major Hill, of the 
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Madras Fusiliers, and Ms little band of warriors, fairlj earned for 
themselves a place in Mstoiy. 

The intelligence of the investment of Pegu caused much excite¬ 
ment at Rangoon, aud immediate steps were taken to despatch 
troops to release the garrison from thur dangerous position. On 
the night of the 11th of December, 1200 men embarked on board 
our steamers, and on the 14th, disembarked near Pegu. General 
Godwin accompanied the expedition, the success of which was 
never doubtful. There was what he called “ a hard day's work," 
but it was a good one. The enemy were dispersed. Major Hill 
and his gallant comrades were relieved, and Pegu was so gar¬ 
risoned as never to be in danger again from investment by a bar¬ 
barous enemy. 

Whilst these military operations, which placed the whole pro¬ 
vince of Pegu at our feet, were in progress, the governor-general 
and the home authorities were in earnest correspondence on the 
subject of the political and territorial arrangements which mnst 
result from the war. Several courses were open to ns at this 
time; but there were two between which the choice of our rulers 
more immediately lay. Having captured Prome, we might have 
pushed on, partly by the river, partly by land, to Ava, and dic¬ 
tated, amidst the roar of our guns, a treaty to the king at the 
gates of Ms palace. Or we might quietly declare Pegu to be a 
British province, and, content with this, both >u a measure of 
retaliation and a measure of defence, concern ourselves little or 
nothing about treaties or any other diplomatic business. To the 
forms^ course, though the more imposing of the two, there were 
many serious objections. We might frighten the Burmese court 
into a humiliating treaty, but were little likely to teach such bar¬ 
barous potentates to respect its obUgations. The less, indeed, that 
we had to do with treaties, the better. There were difEcnlties, 
too, of more than one kind attending our progress into the heart 
of the Burmese dominions — local difficulties, ohstruoting the 
march of our armies, and others involving a great question of 
humanity, which Lord Dalhonsie earnestly considered. It would 
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have been obviously impolitic to “annex” the whole of the 
Burmese empire; but to conquer up to the walls of the palace, 
and then to abandon our conquests, would be to place at the mercy 
of a cruel and vindictive government all the people of the country 
who had in any way sided with or assisted the invaders, or were 
suspected of so doing. On the other band, the annexation and 
administration of Pegu was, if an evil, one of comparatively 
limited extent We had already seen that the people were well 
inclined to settle under our government, and to regard us rather 
as deliverers than as usurpers. But even this measure Lord 
Dalhousie was unwilling to decree without the specific sanction of 
the home government Differing greatly in this respect from 
Lord Ellenborongh, he declared that he would not on his own 
authority amputate any portion of the Burmese territory. The 
authority, however, was delegated to him before he had occasion 
to exercise it The Secret Committee, or in other words. Her 
Majesty's Government, as represented by the President of the 
Board of Control, granted full and unqualified permission to the 
governor-general to declare Pegu to be a British province; and 
accordingly, on the 20th of December 1852, a proclamation was 
issued, setting forth that the just and moderate demands of the 
government of India having been rejected by the hing (of Ava), 
the ample opportunity afforded him for past injuries having.been 
disregarded, and the timely submission which alone could have 
been effectual to prevent the dismembermeni; of his kingdom being 
still withheld, the governor-general in council had resolve^, in 
compensation for the past, and better security for the future, that 
the province of Pegu shall bo henceforth a portion of the British 
territories in the East 

Of the events which followed the issuing of this proclamation, 
we may allow the government of India to be the historian, for 
nowhere are they more succinctly stated than in a notification 
published on the 30th of June, 1853: In the Proclamation it 
is said— 

“In the pieclainBtion by which the province ofPegu was annexed 
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to the British dominioas in the East, the goTernor-general in council 
declared that he desired no further conquest in Bunnah, and was 
willing to consent that hostilities should cease. Thereafter, the 
Burman troops were everywhere withdrawn. The king was 
dethroned by his brother, the Mengdoon prince, and an envoy 
was sent from Ava to sue for peace. The Burman envoy, con^ 
fessing their inability to resist the power of the British govern¬ 
ment, and submissively soliciting its forbearance, announced his 
willingness to sign a treaty in accordance with the proclamation, 
objecting only to the frontier being at Meeaday. The govern¬ 
ment of India, while it maintained its undoubted right to fix the 
frontier where it had been placed, at the same time gave signal 
proof of the sincerity of its desire for the renewal of friendly rela¬ 
tions between the states; for, in the hope of at once concluding a 
treaty of peace, the governor-general in council consented to 
withdraw the frontier from Meeaday, and to place it, in strict con¬ 
formity to the most literal wording of the proclamation, immedi¬ 
ately to the northward of Prome and Tonghoo, cities which have 
been described at all times as within the northern limits of Pegu 
in the official records of transactions between the two states. But 
when this concession was offered, the Burman envoy, wholly 
receding from his previous declarations, refused to assent to any 
treaty, by which a cession of territory should be made. Hereupon 
the negotiations were at once broken off. The frontier of the 
British territory was finally fixed to the northward of Meeaday 
and^Tonghoo, end the envoy was directed to quit the camp. The 
envo/ proceeded to the capital, jvhence he has now conveyed to 
the government of India the sentiments and proposals of the 
court of Ava. The king expresses his desires for the cessation 
of the war. The king announces that ‘orders hare been issued 
to the governors of districts not to allow the Burmese troops to 
attack the territories of Meeaday and Tonghoo, in which the 
British government has placed its garrisons.' Furthermore, the 
king has set at liberty the British subjects who had been carried 
prisoners to Ava, and he has expressed his wish that ‘ the mer- 
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ehantB and people of both countries should be allowed, in accord* 
anoe with former friendship, to pass up and down the river for the 
purpose of trading.’ Mindful of'the assurance he gave that hos¬ 
tilities would not be resumed so long as the court of Ava refrained 
from disputing our quiet possession of the province of Pegu, the 
governor-general in council is willing to accept these pacific 
declarations and acts of the king as a substantial proof of his 
acquiescence in the proposed conditions of peace, although a formal 
treaty has not been concluded. Wherefore the governor-general 
in council permits the raising of the river blockade, consenting to 
the renewal of former intercourse with Ava, and now proclaims 
the restoration of peace.” • 

Nor was the proclamation of peace a mere empty sound. 
From that time, with the exception of a few local disturbances, 
attributed to the lawlessness of organized bands of dakoits, or pro¬ 
fessional robbers, there have been cheering indications of the good 
and loyal feeling of our new subjects. Of the pacific intentions 
of the Burmese court, there is no reason to entertain a doubt. 
Towards the close of 1854, a complimentary embassy, despatched 
by the King of Ava, visited Calcutta, and was received with 
overflowing hospitality and gratifying respect. The usual mili¬ 
tary spectacles having been exhibited to him, the ambassador, 
after a somewhat protracted sojourn at the Anglo-Indian capital, 
was taking his leave of the governor-general, when, seemingly 
encouraged by the respect which had been shown to him, he 
blurted out an unauthorized request for the restoration of Pegu.* 
Unexpected as was the deipand, and preposterous aB*was its 
character. Lord Dalhousie received it with remarkable self-pos¬ 
session, and answered with the greatest coolness, that as long as 
the sun shone in the heavens, the British ensign should wave 
over PegtL The crest-fallen ambassador took his departure, and 
embarrassed by the failure into which his own presumption had 


* It li stftted bf some anthoriti«t that the demand was made onder InttracUona from, 
end on the part oi^ the king, but the balance of eridence le la CiTOur of a eontraiy rappo* 
•Itlon. 
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precipitated him, hesitated to make known at the court of Ava 
an incident bo little to his credit. Whether the new king, 
though he may not have authorized the demand made by his 
representative, will ratify a treaty for the formal cession of Pegu, 
is a queBtion which time only can solve; but, in the meanwhile, 
there seems to be little probability of any outward disturbance of 
the existing peace. 

Thus has it been the fortune of Lord Dalhousie, a ruler by no 
means of a restless and ambitious nature, to extend at both its 
extreme points—both at its north-western and south-eastern 
boundaries—our ever-expanding Indian empire. The necessi¬ 
ties of (War, however, have not disturbed the just balance of his 
mind. A man of first-rate administrative capacity, he has devoted 
his rare energies to the internal improvement of the country, 
and his yet unfinished administration wiU be as celebrated in 
history for the triumphs of civilization as for the victories of war. 

Nor would this chapter be complete without brief mention of 
another circumstance, illustrative of the administration of Lord 
Dalhousie—a circumstance gratifying in itself^ and of a very 
extraordinary and suggestive character when viewed in connexion 
with the striking incidents detaUed in a preceding chapter. In the 
early part of 1855, after some preparatory correspondence, Hyder 
Khan, one of the sons of Dost Mohammed, the Ameer of Cabul, 
came down to Peshawur to conclude, on the part of his father, a 
friendly treaty with the British government. And the negotiations 
were brought to a close in the most satisfactory manner. When 
all cifoumstanoes of place and pe;;^onB are considered, this will 
appear a very remarkable practical comment on the history of the 
war in Afighanistan. Peshawur, now a British cantonment, was 
the very bone of contention which had rendered it so difficult, 
seventeen years before, to bring Dost Mohammed into a friendly 
alliance with us. Hyder Khan was governor of Ghuznee, when 
the English carried it by assault and, by the capture of the place, 
dispersed the last hopes of Dost Mohammed. And Mr. John Law¬ 
rence was the brother of Captain George Lawrence, who had seen 
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ITyder Khan’s brother slay Sir William Macnaghten. And thus, 
it may be said, after some twenty years of war and diplomacy, 
after an enormous waste of blood and of treasure, that has been 
accomplished at the close of Lord Dalhousie’s administration 
which might have been done at the commencement of Lord 
Auckland’s.' We have concluded a friendly treaty with the man 
whom the Affghans are content to recognize as their chieL 
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CHAPTER XXL 

CONpLITStON. 

Tba Intenul Ooremment of AdminlstntlTe AKendeo—The Home OoTerDmeQi<- 

The IndlAQ Govemmeste—GonftltnHon of the Clrll Serrice—The Rerenne—Jadidel and 
Diplomatic Llnee—Tbe Indian Armj—Oeneral Reeolts—AmelloratdTe Heeaime— Con¬ 
cluding Remarks 

• 

The preceding pages bave been mainly devoted to a narrative of 
war and conquest But tbe bistory of tbe progress of British 
dominion in the East is not wholly a military history. There 
are other achievements to be recorded; other triumphs to be 
chronicled—the achievements of good government, the triumphs 
of civilization. Our statesmen and administrators have completed 
the great work which our soldiers have commenced. We have 
not merely pitched a great camp in the East: we have erected also 
a great empire. 

A history of British administration in India—even an outline 
of such a history—would occupy another volume of equal dimen- 
sions with the present one. We can only, at the close of this 
narrative, touch upon some of its most prominent features. The 
East India Company, once a Merchant Company, has ceased to 
be one even in name. Previous to the year 1814, the Company 
enjoyed the privileges of an exclusive trade with India and China. 
In that year, a new charter came into operation—a charter 
continuing in the hands of tbe Company the exclusive trade with 
China,* J3ut opening the ports of India freely to the private 
merchant Twenty years afterwards, another charter was granted 
to the Company. The oountiy had by this time grown somewhat 
intolerant of monopolies of all kinds. It could discern no suffi¬ 
cient reason why the trade of China should not be thrown open 
like the trade with India—why the nation should depend for its 
tea upon a Company with a great mart in Leadenhall Street, and 
certain periodical sales of the fragrant produce of Cathay. It 
clamoured, therefore, for the entire abrogation of the last remnant of 
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the Company’s privileges. The Legislature granted what the 
public sought. The Company wound up their commercial affairs, 
and ceased altogether to be a “ Company of Merchants.” But 
they continued to hold their political position and to perform their 
administrative duties. The Company, indeed, became the stew¬ 
ards of the Crown; and all the expenses of government at home 
and abroad, and the dividends of the proprietors, were to be paid 
out of the resources of India. 

The manner of government was this:—From among the pro¬ 
prietors of East India stock, thirty members were selected by that 
body, twenty-four of whom formed the Court of Directors, the 
remaining six going out by annual rotation, and being re-elected 
at the end of the year. Whenever a vacancy occurred by death, 
resignation, or disqualification, it was filled by a new member of 
the Court of Proprietors, elected by the suffrages of that body. 
The possession of a certain amount of India stock (£1000 stock, or 
about £2500 in money) was the only necessary qualification. The 
Directors consisted, therefore, of gentlemen of different callings and 
professions; some were London bankers or merchants, others (tjio 
majority) were members of the Company’s civil and military 
services. When the functions of the Company were partly of a 
commercial character, it was advisable that there should be in the 
Direction a considerable infusion of the commercial element. But 
as these functions gradually ceased, the expediency of electing 
into the administrative body influential members of the mercantile 
community diminished; and a decreasingly small proportion of such 
members were elected. The financial business of the Company 
still, however, remained; atid it was doubtless advis^le, and 
ever will be advisable, that to the supervision of these vast pecu¬ 
niary transactions, including intricate exchange operations, should 
be brought the experience of a few able and influential men of 
business, trained not in the camps or in the courts of India, but in 
the counting-houses of the British metropolis. 

The twenty-four Directors, thus elected, were divided into com¬ 
mittees, for the separate consideration of the judicial, the revenue. 
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the military, the political, the 6naDcial, and miBcellaneoas busi¬ 
ness of the Company, and met in general court collectively for 
the subsequent discussion and decision of the several questions 
brought before them. In addition to these committees, there 
was another, and a very important one, of a different class and 
character. There was a committee known as the “ Secret Com¬ 
mittee.” Before the year 1781, the Directors of the Company 
had enjoyed the privilege of governing India after their own 
fashion, without ministerial or parliamentary control. But in that 
year a charter had been enacted, conferring certain controlling 
power upon the Crown Government, acting through one of His 
Majesty’s Secretaries of State. Three years afterwards, Pitt 
introduced his India Bill. By this Act, the Board of Control, or 
as it was called, the “ Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of 
India,” was ffrst established; but in 1793, the constitution of the 
Board was modified. It was then made to consist of certain 
members of the Privy Council (the two principal Secretaries of 
State and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, included]; the first 
named in His Majesty’s commission being the President of the 
Board, and practically the Indian Minister. The President so 
appointed was to act in concert with a Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company. This Secret 
Committee was to consist of the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman 
and the senior member of the Court. It was decreed that all 
matters connected with the levying of war or making of peace, 
or treating or negociating with any of the native princes or states 
in Indja that should seem to require secrecy, should be under the 
control Sf this Secret Committee. • The President of the India 
Board was here, indeed, absolute. The India-House members of 
the Committee acted merely in a ministerial capacity. They 
signed their names to whatever the Crown Minister was pleased 
to write. The general constitution of the Court of Directors has 
undergone a change, of which we shall speak presently; hut 
the Secret Committee remains unchanged. 

Under the system thus established, the most important functions 
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of the governing body known as the East India Company were, 
in reality, performed by the President of the India Board. Of 
the most important measures affecting the interests of the native 
princes of India, or of neighbouring Oriental Powers, he was 
indeed—as far as events in the East are shaped hy the authorities 
of the West—not the controller, but the author. With respect, 
however, to the business of internal administration, the initiative 
was taken by the Court of Directors, and the powers of the India 
Board were properly only those of a controlling body. But it is 
hard to fix the boundaries between control and initiation. There 
have been cases in which the controlling authority has so altered 
the despatches of the Court of Directors, as to invest them with 
an entirely new character, and to convey to the local government 
instructions almost the very reverse of those designed by the 
authorities of the Company. The two bodies, indeed, have some¬ 
times come into violent collision with each other; and the Court 
of King's Bench has been applied to to issue a mandamus to 
compel the recusant Directors to sign despatches forced upon 
them by the Board of Control. 

We have said that the Court of Directors was composed of 
twenty-four (with a farther ineffective list of six) members, the 
whole appointed by the suffrages of the Court of Proprietors, But 
when, in 1853, the entire subject of the machinery of Indian govern¬ 
ment again came before Parliament, the ministers of the daj, com¬ 
pelled by a pressure from without to introduce certain changes into 
the Act for the government of India—the old twenty years’ lease 
being then about to expire—recommended that the nt^nber of 
Directors chosen hy the proprietors should he reduced to fifteen, 
and eventually to twelve. In addition to these twelve or fifteen 
members, there were to be six—or, in the first instance, three— 
Directors appointed by the Crown, making up the entire number 
to eighteen, of which the Court is now composed. The recom¬ 
mendation was accepted by Parliament. The Bill provided, that 
on the second Wednesday in March the old Court of Directors 
should proceed to the election of fifteen of their own body, the 
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remainder retiring from office, or rather being expelled from their 
aeata. However ungracious the task—however painful the duty 
—it was generally felt that the Directors performed it with a due 
regard for the public interests. The selection was such as the 
judgment of the public, or rather that'section of it which concerns 
itself about the details of Indian government, unhesitatingly 
confirmed. And when, in the following month, three Directors 
were chosen by the Crown—those three being, Sir George Pol¬ 
lock, whose great military exploits in Afghanistan we have 
recorded in a previous chapter; Sir Frederick Currie, of whom 
we have also spoken in connexion with the incidents of the Sikh 
war; and Mr. J. P. Willoughby, who had earned a high reputa¬ 
tion as a diplomatist and administrator in Western India—the 
public ratified the choice of the Ministers; not a word was 
spoken aginst the selection. 

The Court of Directors, then, as constituted in the spring of 
1854, consists of fifteen members, elected by the proprietary body, 
and three elected by the Crown, with a provision that the three 
next vacancies should be filled by the nomination of the latter. 
The Act declared that the Directors selected by the Crown 
should have resided ten years in India—a stipulation which, it 
was believed, would sufficiently prevent these appointments from 
being turned to account for party purposes by the minister of the 
day. But whether the working powers of the Court of Directors 
have been improved by this reduction of their numbers remains 
yet to be seen. 

Wi^ilst such is the constitution of the Home Government of 
India, tie especjal powers and duties of the different agencies and 
authorities for the local administration of the different Presiden¬ 
cies of India, require also to be clearly described. It was remarked 
by a distinguished orator in the House of Commons, during the 
debates on the India Bill of 1853, that the constitution of the 
Horae Government of India was of comparatively little im¬ 
portance, for that all the real power was in the hands of the 
governor-general. But Mr. Macaulay, when he cited certain 
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enses witliin the range of his own experience, seems to have 
forgotten that that experience dates back some twenty years 
to a period when the communication between the two coun¬ 
tries was tardy and irregular—when the governor-general was 
compelled either to wait for ten or twelve months for an answer 
to his references, or else to act on his own responsibility. But 
in more recent days, when steam communication has brought 
the two countries within a few weeks’ passage of each other, the 
facilities of reference are so greatly increased, that it rarely 
happens the local authorities are compelled to prosecute any 
important undertakings without communication with the govern¬ 
ment at home. Still, much depends, and mnst always depend, 
upon the wisdom and prudence, the energy and ability of the 
local authorities. Of these the Supreme Government of India is, 
as its name implies, the chief. It is a great central authority. 
By many experienced men it is questioned whether there is not 
too much of centralisation in India. The Supreme Government 
is composed of a Govern or-General, appointed by the concurrent 
authorities of the Crown and the Company, and a certain number 
of Members of Council appointed by the Company. Previous to 
the year 1786, the governor-general had possessed no power 
independent of the Council. That is to say, he was simply Pre¬ 
sident of the Council, with a casting-vote, when the members 
were equally divided. But as the number of councillors, exclu¬ 
sive of the governor-general, was four, this power was rarely 
exercised. At this time, no Indian experience—no qualification, 
indeed, of any kind was requisite to make a member of conncii. 
The Council with which Warftn Hastings long sat to administer 
the affairs of the Indian Empire was composed of ond civil servant 
of the Company, and three strangers sent out from England. It 
often happened, therefore, that the governor-general was outvoted 
in Conncii. The contention which was thus engen^red obstructed 
the progress of administration, and it was felt that uninstmcted 
soldiers or civilians, fresh from England, did not make the best 
Indian Councillors. A new Act was, therefore, passed by the 
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Legislature, reducing the number of Councillors to three, and 
determining that no one (the governor and commander-in-chief 
excepted) should be competent to sit in Council, nntil he had 
served twelve years in the civil service of the East India Com¬ 
pany. The same Act empowered the governor-general and the 
minor governors to act, in certain cases, without the concurrence 
of their Council, declaring that the exercise of such power would 
tend “ to the strength and security of the British possessions in 
India, and give vigour and dispatch to the measures and proceed¬ 
ings of the Executive Government.” Under this Act, the Supreme 
Government of India, in effect, consisted of the governor-general, 
the commander-in-chief, and two members of the Bengal Civil 
Service. This constitution was retained until the year 1834, 
when considerable changes were introduced. The Supreme 
Council was then made to leonsist of two members of the Bengal 
Civil Service, a military officer, selected from any one of the 
three Presidencies, and the commander-in-chief of the Indian 
army. In addition to these, a legislative member of council, 
selected from the legal profession at home, was also appointed. 
But he had properly no concern with the ordinary executive 
business of government, it being decreed that he was “ not to be 
entitled to sit or vote in council, except in meetings thereof, for 
making laws and regulations." The constitution of the Supreme 
Council, as established in 1834, was not affected, except in its 
legislative capacity, by the subsequent Act, passed twenty years 
afterwards. 

The^residency of Bengal, which is the seat of the Supreme 
Government, now stretches from Ofissa to the Punjaub. Though, 
in 1834, it extended no farther north than the banks of the Sntledge, 
it was rightly eonsidered that the administrative duties of so vast 
a tract of country could not he adequately superintended by one 
man. It wa8.|yopoBed, therefore, to divide the Bengal Presidency 
into two, calling the northern portion of it the Presidency of Agra. 
For this, the India Bill of 1834 provided. It was originally 
intended that this new Presidency should have a council of its 
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own; but, on further reflection, it was considered sufficient to 
appoint a lieutenant-governor, with certain ministerial officers, 
the duties of the appointment being almost entirely of an adminis¬ 
trative character, and within the ability of an able and energetic 
servant of the Company to perform. The change was attended 
with the most satisfactory results; so satisfactory, indeed, that no 
one doubted that if the remaining portion of the old Bengal Pre¬ 
sidency were placed under a lieutenant-governor, with similar 
powers, so as to relieve the governor-general altogether from the 
details of local administration, whilst exercising a general super¬ 
intendence and control over the political affairs of the great Empire, 
another step forward-in the good government would be made. 
For this salutary change, the Act of 1854 has provided; and the 
old Bengal Presidency has now passed under the administration 
of two lieutenant-governors, able and experienced servants of the 
Company; the Supreme Government exercising over them, as 
over the Governors of Bengal and Madras, a general control. 
The lieutenant-governorship of the North-western Provinces, 
since its first institution, has been held by Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
by Mr. Alexander Ross, by Mr. T. C. Robertson, by Sir George 
Clerk, by Mr. Thomason (who, after holding the office for many 
years with great distinction, died at his post, shortly after his 
nomination to the government of Madras), and by Mr. J. R. 
Colvin. For the government of Bengal, the Company have 
been fortunate in the election of an officer peculiarly qualified for 
the duties devolving upon him. For some years, Mr. Halliday, 
a civilian of high character and uncommon ability, as Secr^suy to 
the Bengal Government had been little less than the Governor 
of the Lower Provinces of India. His nomination to the office, 
therefore, found him ripe for his work. 

The Presidencies of Madras and Bombay have each a Governor 
and a Council of their own. The Council consists two members 
of the CivU Service, with the local Commander-in-Chief) as an 
“extraordinary member.” The governors and oouneillors are 
appointed in the same manner as are those of the chief Presi- 
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dencj. The power of these local govemmeuts has been mnch 
limited by their subordination to the Supreme Government; and 
the necessity of frequent reference to the great central authority, 
especially in matters compelling an expenditure of the public 
money, is said to cramp their energies and to limit their utility. 
The armies of the different Presidencies are entirely distinct from 
each other—each being under its own commander-in-chie^ and 
serving within its own local limits—except when the emergencies 
of the service call them together into the field beyond the limits 
of our own territories, as, for example, in Burmah or Afghanistan. 

Under these several governments, the administrative business 
in the dominions of the East India Company is performed chiefly 
by the covenanted civil servants of the Company. Up to the year 
1854, these civil servants were appointed by the Directors. The 
patronage was divided among the several members of the Court; 
and each individual appointment (civil or military) was in tlie 
gift of one particular Director. No patronage belonged to the 
Court collectively, and so long as the Director’s nominee was of 
the required age, and was suflScIently endowed, mentally and 
financially, to pass through a certain course of study at the Com¬ 
pany's college at Haileybury, there was nothing to restrict the 
selection of youths destined to become the judges and financiers 
and diplomatists of our Eastern Empire. The objections to such a 
system were rather apparent than real; that is to say, they were 
based rather upon certain presumed theoretical defects than upon 
any sufficient practical proofs of its evil operation. It was, how¬ 
ever, Senoimced as a close systen^; its exclusiveness was said to 
be detrimental to the interests of the country. It was, indeed, a 
monopoly of patronage—as though patronage were not always a 
monopoly—and, therefore, to share the fate of all the other mono¬ 
polies which ^had been wrenched from the Company's hands. 
The India of 1853 proposed to strip the Directors of all 
their civil patronage, and to throw it open to public competition. 
There were not wanting able and experienced men, who contended 
that the change would be rather an innovation than a reforms- 
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tion; but the Company’s Government was eminently unpopular, 
and the proposition was carried through Parliament. In what 
manner effect was to be given to the clause was not known, even by 
the framers of it; but a commission, of which Mr. Macaulay was 
a member, was subsequently appointed to mature a practicable 
system, under which all the civil appointments in the Company’s 
service might be held up to public competition, and the best quali¬ 
fied candidates selected from among the crowd of competitors. 

The principle is so excellent, that it is especially to be hoped 
that the practical operation of the new system may not disappoint 
public expectation. Looking back to the past results of the old 
regime, it is apparent that good government has not made such 
rapid strides in India as the philanthropist would desire. But it 
would be unjust to deny that there has been a steady progressive 
improvement; that the Company’s servants have every year be¬ 
come more zealous and more efficient; and that under British rule, 
judged by every legitimate test, the prosperity of the country, 
and the happiness of the people, have been greatly augmented. 
Of some of the more remarkable improvements which have been 
carried into effect, or are in progress of execution, it will pre¬ 
sently be our duty to speak. But something more may be said 
in this place about the chief agency of these improvements—the 
civil service of the Company, the old constitution of which is 
now becoming an historical fact 

That the time was when these servants of the Company- 
being partly traders, and partly administrators—by their^ unre¬ 
strained appetite for unhallowed gains, and the general Tawless- 
nesB of their conduct, made for themselves unsavoury reputations, 
is not to be questioned. They went out to make rapid fortunes f 
and they made them. They were, with rare exceptions, unscru¬ 
pulous, rapacious, oCrrupt. Thwr administrative powers, as super¬ 
intendents of revenue-collection, or dispensers of .justice—then, 
however, of comparatively limited extent—were often made sub¬ 
servient to personal objects, and prostituted to thw cupidity. 
Little by little, this reproach of our administration was wiped 
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away; and every year has seen an improvement, both in the moral 
parity, and the intellectual efficiency of the men to whom the exe¬ 
cutive duties of the government have been intrusted. The civil 
servants of the East India Company have long forgotten that 
they were traders. They are now forbidden to trade—forbidden 
to have pecuniary transactions of any kind with the natives of the 
countiy; and it is only by men, overpowered by a weight of igno¬ 
rance and malignity, that the charge of cormption is now ever 
brought against them. But corruption is one thing, inefficiency 
is another ; and, throughout the discussions of the year ] 853, the 
inefficiency of the civil service was a common topic of discourse 
with the opponents of the East India Company. 

The duties of the Company’s Civil Service may be said to be 
threefold. There are Fiscal duties, Judicial duties, and Diplo¬ 
matic duties. Under one or other of the two former heads a very 
large proportion of the covenanted civil servants may be said to 
range themselves. The collection of the revenue is a matter of 
greater importance, and demands the possessien of higher admi¬ 
nistrative qualities, than may at first be apparent to those who 
square their notions of such matters by their knowledge of the 
duties and capabilities of an English tax-gatherer. The great 
bulk of the Indian revenue is derived from the land. The pay¬ 
ment made to the state by the occupant, whether a large land¬ 
holder, or a petty cultivator, is of the mixed character of rent 
and tax. The collector of the revenue so raised is not (to use 
the words of a recent writer, himself a member of the Com¬ 
pany’s* civil service), “ is not so i^^ch a receiver of taxes, as a 
representative of the great land-lord of the country. . . . The 
collector registers, in minute form, all the landed property of the 
district, and all the rights connected with it, and all transfers as 
they occur; he estimates the rent of the land, fixes the share 
thereof to be t^ton by government, and the share to be left to 
subordinate holders. When it is so fixed, he collects the revenue 
as it becomes due. If delay or remission is granted, it can only 
be through him. If there is failure of payment, he investigates 
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the cause; and, if there be no good excuse, he exercises the suin' 
inaiy power of realising bj distraint, imprisonment, and (under 
the orders of his superior) annulment of leases, or sale. He also 
receives and manages the miscellaneous revenue derived from 
several other sources. He has a large, summary jurisdiction in 
everything connected with the rent, and with the possession of 
landed property. He decides all suits by superior against infe¬ 
rior holders for the rent of the season; he hears complaints of the 
latter against the former regarding alleged exaction, and gives 
summary remedy for forcible dispossession of land. He manages 
the property of government.”* This is something very different 
from mere tax-gathering. An Indian revenue-officer is invested, 
to a certain extent, in all cases, with the office of the judge; that 
is to say, he decides, in disputed cases, what is to be paid, as well 
os collects the payment. Bnt beyond this, in some parts of India, 
the fiscal and magisterial duties are combined, so that an officer is 
at once in the titular and actual condition of collector and magis¬ 
trate. No uniformity in this respect has yet been attained; and 
the advantages of the combination of the two offices, are at least 
open to discussion. 

It has been often remarked, that the tendency of recent arrange* 
ments for the distribution of the administrative agencies of the 
Company, has been to elevate the revenue department of the 
public service at the expense of the judicial; and it is acknow¬ 
ledged, even by the defenders of the old system, that the judi¬ 
cial department is the weakest point of the Company’s adminis¬ 
tration. Great efforts were n^ade by Lord Cornwallis, at the close 
of the last century, to elevate the character of iijfi Company’s 
judges. The administration of justice had been considered as “ a 
subordinate duty attached to the offiee«f collector of the revenues.” 
But he determined to “ vest the coUection of the revenues, and the 
administration of justice, in separate officers.” The principal 
judgeships, he determined, should be the “ first in importance in 
the Civil Service,” Ad conlerred only on men “ distinguished for 
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* Ifr. G«orge Cunpbell, anthor of ** Kodezn India.** 
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their integrity, ability, and knowledge of the manners, costoms, 
and languages of the natives ; and their allowances should be pro¬ 
portionate to the greatness of their trust.” But somehow or 
other, in process of time, under other governors, this wise system 
deteriorated, and the elevation of the judicial character, aimed at 
by Lord Cornwallis, was never effected. The judicial department 
has never been kept distinct from others, nor has any legal and 
judicial training been considered necessary to qualify a Company’s 
servant to sit on the Bench. Men have sometimes made choice 
of a particular line of the public service, and, as &r as circum¬ 
stances and the will of their masters have admitted of the adhe¬ 
sion, have adhered to it with some steadfastness. But the general 
rule is to pass from one line of the public service to another, as 
appointments fall vacant; so that, when a public functionary has 
been serving for some time with credit in one department, and 
has earned promotion by his zeal and assiduity, he is, not impro¬ 
bably, sent to another part of the country to serve in a difierent 
department; and he has, perhaps, all his local and functional 
experience to acquire anew. 

The machinery of judicial administration varies in difierent 
presidencies of India, so that it is difScnlt to give an exact 
description of it that will suit all parts of the country. But the 
following account may be accepted as of sufficiently wide applica¬ 
tion to represent the general system. The principal civil busi¬ 
ness is entrusted to certain native judges. In almost all cases 
the first appeal is to them. The increase, both in the number 
and tUb importance of these native judgeships, is one of the 
greatest administrative improvements of modern times. The 
native judges are of diflferent grades. The judicial officer of the 
lowest grade is called a “Moonsiff." He is empowered to adjudi¬ 
cate suits involving questions of money not exceeding £30. From 
among these the next higher grade of judges, are chosen. They 
are called “ Sudder Anmeens,” and their jurisdiction extends to 
suits of £100. From these, again, the highest class of native 
jtadges, called “ Principal Suddur Aumeens,” are chosen. The 
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jurisdiction of tbese last is unlimited; but, in all cases, there is a 
right of appeal to the higher functionaries; and in the last, where 
suits extending to more than £500 are concerned, the appeal is to 
the Snddur Court, or chief judicial tribunal at the capital. By 
these native judges almost all original suits are decided. It has 
been stated by a recent writer, on the authority of ofScial statis¬ 
tics, that in the north-west provinces of India, in the year 1840, 
only 20 original suits were decided by European officers, whilst 
nearly 45,000 were decided by native judges. 

Thus the European judges became, almost exclusively, judges 
of appeal. The system is one of native agency, with European 
supervision. The English “ Zillah Judge,” only in very special 
cases, exercises original jurisdiction. He sits mostly as a judge 
of appeal. In cases involving a larger amount than £500, an 
appeal lies from him to the Suddur or chief court, at the capital. 
This is at once a supreme civil and criminal tribunal. “ There 
are,” says Mr. Campbell, “at present, (1852), five judges in the 
court at Calcutta, and three at Agra; at Madras, one member of 
Council is president, and there are three ordinary judges; at 
Bombay, one member of Council is president, and there are four 
judges.” These judgeships are'appointments of great importance, 
with high salaries attached to them, and they are generally con¬ 
ferred on some of the ablest men in the service. From these 
Sudder Courts, again, there is an appeal to the Privy Council; 
but as such appeals involve much expense, and much delay, they 
are necessarily few. 

We have hitherto spoken ^nly of civil justice. The “criminal 
justice of the country is more in the hands of Euiwpean officers. 
A class of functionaries, called “ Deputy-Magistrates,” has been 
recently established, and natives of India find entrance into it. 
But the business, generally, is conducted by European magistrates 
and judges. The magistrate either exercises summary jurisdic¬ 
tion, in cases sent before him by the police, or he commits the 
prisoner to be tried by the Sessions’ judge, according to the nature 
and extent of the offence. Much depends, therefore, upon the 
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character of these Sessions’ jnd^s. The due administration of 
justice is not easy, in any part of the world. In India, it is espe¬ 
cially difficult The proceedings before the English judge are 
carried on in a foreign language; and he has to fathom such depths 
of peijnry, as in this country, are wholly unknown. In India, 
almost any amount of false-swearing may be obtained for a few 
shillings—almost, it might be said, for a few pence—so that a judge 
has not only to decide according to the evidence before him, but 
according to what appears to be the balance of credibility, where 
different parties swear to totally opposite facts, and in all pro¬ 
bability, both are lying. To do this satisfactorily, it is necessary 
that the judge should possess a distinct knowledge of the language, 
a clear insight into native character, and a good perception of all 
those local and incidental circumstances, which may throw a side¬ 
light upon the case adjudicated. He ought, too, to be experienced 
in the work of judicial investigation—to possess a mind habituated 
to the weighing of evidence—and an energy, which neither the 
distressing effects of the climate, nor the weariness of business 
without interest, can overcome or reduce. But it is not always 
that the Sessions' judges are selected for these qualifications. 
“ Some judges,” says an able member of the Company’s civil 
service, who is not likely to over-state the case as against his own 
class, “are old and nervous; some are old, disappointed and cap¬ 
tions; and cases are brought before them under the most un¬ 
favourable circumstances. Some weigh straws, and unable to 
make pp their minds, think acquittal the safest course; some con¬ 
sidering themselves charged with tbs interests of the prisoner, as 
opposed to the magistrate, seek for every argument for acquittal, 
snhstantial, or technical; and none have any direct interest in the 
success or fiiilure of the executive administration. Indeed, with 
Indian police, Indian witnesses, Indian contradictions, and clever 
Indian criminals, and cut off as the judge completely is from many 
of the best means of discovering the truth, it requires great nerve 
and great confidence in' the proceedings of the magistrate to 
convict, unless the evidence is more overwhelming than can he 
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generally obtained.” The tendency, indeed, is rather to the ac¬ 
quittal of the guilty, than the pnnUhment of the innocent. It has 
sometimes happened, that for want of legal and technical evidence, 
notorious offenders, as Tkugg and Dakoits (professional murderers 
and gang-robbers), have been acquitted, upon the evidence of 
members of their own fraternity, who have personated priests, 
bankers, or other respectable witnesses, and sworn an alibi in 
favour of their comrades. Instances, on the other hand, of exces¬ 
sive or inconsistent punishments awarded in the Company’s criminal 
courts, might be adduced; but there are few judicial tribunals, 
against which, some such charges might not be brought. On the 
whole, however, it must be admitted that this department of the 
Company’s executive government is more deficient than any other. 
We shall speak presently of measures, which is supposed, will 
have the effect of improving the system. 

The third and last of the three great classes into which the civil 
functionaries in the Company’s service are divided, is the political 
or diplomatic. The ablest, the most energetic, and the most am¬ 
bitious members of the service, have generally attached themselvea 
to this line. The diplomatic appointments, however, have not 
been conferred solely upon the civil servants of the Company. 
Distinguished military ofScers have also enjoyed their share of 
them. The names of Kirkpatrick, Close, Sydenham, Ochterlony, 
Mtalcolm, &c.; and in more reOent times, of Low, Stewart, Fraser, 
Sutherland, Lawrence, Outram, and others, indicate a large par- 
icipation by the military service in the highest diplomatic appoint- 
nents. The situations of whigh we now speak, are, for tHb most 
lart, those of Residents or Agents at the courts oi the native 
irinces of India, who hold their principalities under snfierance of 
he paramount power. As the real independence, and the political 
mportance of these native princes gradually dwindled down, the 
esponsibility of the British envoys gradually dimudihed, and their 
unctions became rather administrative than diplomatic. The 
"egress of events on the great continent of India has tended to the 
oncentration of all real power in the British Clovenunent; the 
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Bovereignty of the native princes, whose territory we have not 
actually absorbed, is at best only a shadow. As the external 
influence of these states has decreased, the representative of the 
British government has concerned himself more in affairs of 
internal administration. The principle of our connexion with 
these states, as regards their domestic government, is that we should 
exercise a salatary influence, but should not attempt to control 
their affairs. The post is one that requires great judgment and 
great tact;—readiness of resource, sometimes vigour of execution, 
and always a thorough acquaintance with the manners, the institu¬ 
tions, and the languages of the people. In these posts, the civil 
servants of the Company have often exhibited consummate address. 
Mr. Mounstnart Elphinstone at Poonah; Sir Richard Jenkins‘at 
Nagpore; Sir Charles Metcalfe at Delhi and Hyderabad; Sir 
George Clerk in the Punjaub, and others, whom it would be easy 
to name, have exhibited diplomatic and administrative powers of 
the highest character, and have gathered around their names 
imperishable historic associations. 

But it is not upon the individual reputation of a few men—men 
who would have distinguished themselves in any position—that 
the high character of a service is to be founded. It might be 
said that these men have become great, not by reason of, but in 
spite of, a bad system. Such men, however, as Metcalfe and 
Elphinstone, though brilliant exceptions, are exceptions only as 
to degree. The civil servants of the Company are, as a whole, a 
body of men unsurpassed in ability and integrity by any similar 
body oT men in the world. The circumstances of their posi¬ 
tion, often thrown as they are on their own resources, when little 
more than boys, have an unfailing tendency to develop their early 
powers, and give a certain readiness and robustness to their minds. 
When no more than twenty-three years of age, Charles Metcalfe 
found himself alone in the camp of Runjeet Singh—at once the 
most astute and the most unscrupulous of Eastern potentates— 
charged with a mission of the highest importance, at a time when 
the invasion of India by the confederate armies of Napoleon Buona- 
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parte and the Emperor Alexander was considered an event of 
probable contingenc 7 . Men thus thrown, in very early life, on 
their own resonrces, acquire a confidence in themaelves, and a 
readiness of execution, not to be acquired by any other kind of 
truning. All the previous study in the world—the highest de¬ 
gree of forcing that can be obtained in the colleges of the West— 
will not fit men to play their part, with success, in the strenuous 
realities of Anglo-Indian administration. 

It would, however, appear probable that the system of prepara¬ 
tory training in England might be rendered of a somewhat more 
practical and serviceable kind. The intent of the Legislature in 
throwing open, under the Act of 1853, the service to public 
competition, seems also to have embraced an improvement in 
the education of those destined to take their place in the rank 
of Indian administrators. Hitherto it would appear that too 
much time has been devoted to the study of the classical languages, 
and too little to that of law and political economy. Perhaps, too, 
the Oriental languages, in which few acquire any real proficiency 
in this country, have occupied too large a space in the curriculum 
of Haileybury education. In the scheme of education propounded 
by Mr. Macaulay and his colleagues, general literature, his¬ 
tory, mathematics, and law, are more considered than under the 
old system. On the whole, there is little to be said against the 
new educational course, judged simply on its own merits. The 
best training, however, as we have said, is that which men make 
for themselves on the spot; and book-learning of any kind may 
be acquired at too heavy a cost, when excessive study^weakens 
the energies, and undermin^ the health of the student. 

The admitted want being a want of that kind of fi'aining which 
fits men to do their duty efiSoiently as magistrates, it might seem 
easy to supply a remedy. But nothing, indeed, is more difficult. 
It would be hard to say what a youth is to acquire from books in 
England that will greatly assist him in the work of preparation 
for the Indian Bench. The study of English law, unless very 
cautiously pursued—pursued with a duo understanding of the 
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manner in which it may be tamed to account—will only confueie 
and bewilder, and land a man on the borders of the serrice with 
more to nnleam than to learn—with a mind rather warped by 
prejudice than expanded by available knowledge. In thia respect 
it may be doubted whether the change which has allowed a larger 
margin of agt to the candidate for employment in the Indian civil 
service will be beneficial to any one beyond the individual himself 
who profits by it. To the student of Indian history it is no new 
fact that the most distinguished members of the two services went 
out to India as boys, and were actively employed in important 
and responsible situations at a time of life which, under the new 
system, will see our future Indian judges and diplomatists cram¬ 
ming at the universities, or unfitting themselves for the isolation 
of life in India, by a foretaste of the social amenities of the salons 
of an European capital. Men who leave home earliest take the 
firmest root in India, and are most likely to render the country 
emphatically one “ of their adoption.” 

Whilst these changes are being introduced into the civil service 
of India, the military service remains unchanged. It was a part 
of the original scheme for the better government of India, nnder 
the act of 1853, to throw open the scientifio branches of the 
Company’s army to public competition. Bnt it was felt, both in 
and out of Parliament, that as the Company’s engineer and artil¬ 
lery regiments were surpassed by none in the world, any inter¬ 
ference with the existing system was uncalled-for, and more likely 
to prove injurious than beneficial to the public interests. The 
proposed,innovation, therefore, was abandoned; and the initiatory 
power of appointment to all branches of the service left, as before, 
in the hands of the Directors. 

The army of the East India Company is divided into three large 
establishments under the governments of the three presidendea of 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. Slowly expanding, nnder the 
force of necessity, it has grown, from a paltry garrison of a few 
Portnguero soldiers and sailors, into an immense force of all arms, 
admirably officered, disdplined, and equipped. The great bulk 
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of this army oonaiats of sepoys, or soldiers recruited from among 
the people of the country, Mohammedans and Hindoos of different 
castes. These regiments of sepoys are doubly officered—officered 
by men selected from their own ranks, and by Europeans ap¬ 
pointed by the Company, the latter holding the superior commands, 
and haring the actual control of the battalions. The sepoys are 
loyal, tractable, patient under hardship, and brave in action when 
led by officers in whom they rely. They are well paid and well 
pensioned, and are true to their salt. They have abundant con¬ 
fidence in the good faith of their employers, without caring to 
inquire into the nature of the government by which they are so 
punctually paid. It may be doubted whether any change in their 
masters would not have the effect of disturbing this confidence, 
which lies at the very root of the fidelity by which alone we are 
able to maintain our position in the country. 

The officers of the Company’s army, whether attached to native 
or to European regiments, rise by seniority in their respective 
branches of the service, and up to a certain rank in their respec¬ 
tive regiments. There is no promotion by purchase, or by favour, 
or in reward of services—except, in the last case, promotion 
by brevet. But, of the 6000 officers of the Company’s army, a 
thousand are always absent from their regiments on staff-employ. 
These staff situations are various. Some are military, some 
diplomatic, some administrative. Commands of irregular corps, 
commissariat appointments, offices at native courts, commissioner- 
ships in newly-acquired tracts of country, situations in the depart¬ 
ment of public works (surveyqjships included), with many^others 
that might be named, are all objects of ambition, and all detach 
officers from their corps. In the more recently acquired terri¬ 
tories, as in Arracan, Sdnde, the Pnnjaub, Pegu, & 0 ., a large 
proportion of the business of civil administration is entrusted to 
military officers; and no doubt can exist that in these provinces 
it has ever been most efficiently performed. 

Under this mixed agency the administration has been carried 
en with increasingly good results. At first the English in India 
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were mere merchants. Subsequently they became half-merchants 
and half-soldiers. They are now soldiers and administrators; and 
every new year, it is hoped, will witness the absorption of the 
former character by the latter. To prophesy that we have reached 
the limit of our conquests would be unwise; but it is certain that 
we have never before been impressed with so strong a sense of 
the necessity of devoting all our national energies to the great 
work of ameliorating the condition of the people, by a benevolent 
and judicious system of internal administration. What we have 
already accomplished merits the approbation of the philanthropist. 
Much, under our rule, has been done to mitigate the evils directly 
or indirectly resulting from the cruel and degrading superstitions 
of a false and barbarous religion. Education, under British super¬ 
intendence, has made great, and is now making still greater, 
strides. The English in India are manfully exerting themselves 
to diffuse among their dusky brethren the enlightenment of the 
Western world. When it is considered over how large an area 
their educational efforts must be spread, and into what deep 
recesses they must penetrate—with what a mass of prejudice and 
selfishness they have to contend—what vested interests in dark¬ 
ness and ignorance are to be encountered—and how much has to 
be unlearnt before anything can be learnt—how the people are 
fenced in by social institutions which render what is neighbourly 

kindness in the West only insult and outrage in the East_it will 

readily be understood that such efforts, however well directed and 
however zealously pursued, must be slow in their operation. The 
masse# of the people are still ignorant—still sunk in degraded 
superstitioiv; but not hopelessly sunk. Every year adds largely 
to the number of the enlightened; and every enlightened Hindoo 
or Mohammedan is more or less an apostle of education. From the 
great towns, in which public authority or private enterprise has 
reared colleges and Schools, the light of knowledge is gradually 
radiating into remote districts. Nor is it only in the great towns 
that the schoolmaster pursues his calling under the fostering 
encouragement of the European ruler. The village schools are 
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increasing in number and efficiency; and every year sees not 
only a vast increase in the number of scholars, but a still more 
striking improvement in the character of the instruction which is 
afforded to them. 

It is not permitted to ns to enter into details; but it may be 
briefly noted, before we pass on to glance at other ameliorative 
eSbrts, that the year 1854 was distinguished by a great educa¬ 
tional movement, from which the happiest results are expected 
to flow, when the system then initiated is more fully developed. 
Up to this time there had been in our educational efforts some¬ 
thing desultory and incoherent. But the great measure of 1854 
was one of organization and combination. The educational 
became an integral department of government under a respon¬ 
sible minister. The administrative agency was at once elevated 
and extended. For the first time there was an open and authori¬ 
tative recognition of the efforts of missionary and other private 
bodies. Grants in aid were offered to all without reference to the 
peculiar tenets of the presiding authorities. And orders went 
forth for the institution of universities, which were to confer 
degrees upon their alumni. In all this there is good hope of 
progress; and there is little doubt that the hope will be fulfilled. 

All other remedies for the evils, under which India has so long 
suffered, are merely secondary and subordinate to this—applied 
to certain obtrusive symptoms rather than to the seat of the disease. 
But they have, nevertheless, been productive of much benefit to 
the people, and are sufficient in themselves to show that we have 
not wholly neglected our duyes as civilized and Christisn'men. 
If the English in India have done nothing else for>:he country 
over which they have been mysteriously ordained to rule, they 
have caused Suttee (or widow-burning)—Thuggee (or systematic 
gang-murder)—and the wholesale destruction of female infants, to 
cease from off the face of the land. The burning of widows was 
declared illegal in the Company’s territories during the govern¬ 
ment of Lord William Bentinck; and since that period great 
efforts have been made to bring about the abolition of this bar- 
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baroua rite in the states subject to the native princes. Under a 
system, distingnished as much by its wisdom and humanity, as by 
its energy and vigour. Thuggee was almost wholly suppressed 
during the administration of Lord Aukland. All the mysteries 
of the murderous profession being thoroughly mastered by our 
British officers, the gangs were hunted down and broken up; and 
the children of the murderers, who would have followed the same 
terrible calling, were trained to peaceful pursuits. But even more 
difficult than the suppression of these enormities has been the 
extinction of Female Infanticide. The magnitude of the evil was 
increased by the darkness in which it was enveloped. The social 
exclusiveness of the people rendered the crime, however palpable 
the gross results, difficult of proof in individual cases. But by a 
variety of well-considered measures—by the institution of a 
census, the establishment of a wise system of rew'ards and punish¬ 
ments—by the discouragement of those costly marriage-ceremonies 
which lay at the root of the evil—and by the extraordinary 
energy and activity of some of the officers of Government, this 
atrocity has been greatly diminished, and in some places wholly 
suppressed. Among those who have been foremost in the good 
work of striking down the three monster-evils of which we have 
spoken, we may make honourable mention of Colonel Sleeman, 
Colonel Ludlow, Mr. Willoughby, Colonel Melvill, Mr. Baikes, 
and Sir Henry Lawrence. 

The highest honour is reflected by these measures upon all who 
were concerned in giving them efect. Nor less worthy of honour¬ 
able ihAition are the successful efS>rts which have been made to 
civilise savage tribes, and to introduce order, security, and good 
government into tracts of country previously ravaged by the 
depredational excesses of a lawless people, following no other 
calling but that of habitual rapine, and perhaps given up to the 
most hom'ble superstitions. It would be difficult to over-value 
the services, in the great cause of humanity, rendered by such 
men as Ovans and Outram, in the Bheel country of Kandeish; by 
Hall and Dixon, in Mhairwarah; and by Macpherson, among the 
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Khonda of Orissa, a people given np to the inconceivable bar¬ 
barism of offering op human sacrifices to one of their false gods. 

But it is not by these moral agencies alone that we have 
endeavoured to regenerate the natives of India. India is indebted 
to her European conquerors for many great material works, tend¬ 
ing to develope the resources of the country and to enrich the 
people. That they have risen slowly—that time was when the 
English in India were taunted, without any stretch of exaggera¬ 
tion, with having stamped upon the face of the country no memo¬ 
rials of their presence—is not to be denied. But, in this respect, 
recent years have witnessed a great revolution. More miffht have 
been done; but still much has been done. The canals of irriga¬ 
tion, which do so much to fertilize the north-western provinces of 
India, are in themselves imperishable monuments of the greatness 
of the English people. The Great Ganges Canal is one of the 
noblest works which the world has ever seen. The vast problem 
of railway communication in India has been solved. In spite 
of the doubts, and, in some instances, the sneers of the experi¬ 
enced, the railway in India has already become a great success. 
The prejudiced native has gratefully accepted the boon. The 
“ lightning post,” as the people felicitously call it in their own 
language, is regarded as a blessing, which every man desires to 
see extended in his own direction. Temporary inconvenience 
may be created in some quarters by the diversion of the stream of 
commerce into new or more exclusive channels; hut the balance 
will soon be readjusted, and an impulse given to the general trade 
of the country of the healthiest and most enduring kind. 

With the prospect of continued peace, with the energies both 
of governing bodies and of individuals now straining in the right 
direction, with an enlarged national sense of the duties of the 
mother country towards her great Eastern dependency, there is 
hopeful assurance of a future for India far brighter than anything 
which the retrospect yields in the most prosperous epochs of her 
past But much remains yet to be done for the people; and it is 
only by unintermittent zeal in behalf of the subject millions, and 
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by sustain^ efforts wisely directed towards the public good, that 
Me can sat.sfactonly solve the great problem of government which 
has been laid before us. There is a tendency towards a 
spasmodic kind of well-doing against which it were to be desired 
that the rulers of India should guard themselves. The stimulus 
to exertion ought not to reside in any accidental or transient 
circumstance-in the fleeting attention of Parliament, the casual 
interest of the public, the activity of a reform society, or the 
hostility of disappointed individuals. It is only by continually 
striving, as though every year were the last of an expiring 
charter, and every day the eve of a great Parliamentary conflict 
that we can prove ourselves worthy of the great charge entrusted 
to us and justify the ways of God to man in the foundation of 
the British Indian empire. 
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of peace, 651-1 Aoceptod, 658. Sudden 
outbreak at Mouitan, 655. (See ifoof- 
f^.) Alarming conspiracy at Lahore, 658. 
Prompt measures of Lieut Edwarde^ 659. 
Siege of Moulban, 669. Junction of G^eral 
Whlah, 661. Fell of Mouitan, 661 Battle 
of (ThJlUanwallah, 668. Ita questionable 
results, 664 Battle of Goqierat 664 An¬ 
nexation of the Pai^anl^ 668. CoDiidera- 
tlon of British policy, 670. 

Smith, Sir Harry, defeats the Sikhs at Ailwal, 
64L 

Soares, 87,101 

Sobraon, battle of^ 645-S 

Son^ah Powhtii, Nabob uf Bengal, 811 Els 
Insane hatred of the English, 814 Bealeges 
Calcutta, 815-16. Hla dreadful cruelties, 
817-11 He temporUea with CUve and 
Watson, 831 Is defeated at Plassy, 827 
His dastardly flight and death, 838-1 

Sylvelra, gallant conduct ol!; 107-0. 

T. 

Tarryal, valley the, 0. 

Taxllea, 83. 

Hmur, character ot; 103. Invades India, 19A 
Takes and pillages Delhi, 195. Recrossea 
the Indus, 196. 

Tlppoo Salb succeeds his &tber, 87& His 
cruelty, 879. Makes peace wi& the Eng- 
Uab, 881. Is defeated at Travancore, 888. 
la again defeated at Seilngapatam, 400. 
Concludes peace, 412. Is at Mala- 

Tilly, 436. Fall of Seringapatam, 43& 
Death of l^ppoo, 485-8. (Bee Jfyiore.) 

V. 

Vyndhya Monstdni, 22. 

W. 

Wandflwaah, battle ot 808. 

Watson, Admiral, 830. 

Wellesley, Marquis arrives in India, 41& 
His poUtical system, 414 Els treaty with 
the Niiam, 417. Negotiates with Tlppoo, 
418-38. Declares war against Mysore (see 
Jfpiors), 438. His views on Mahratta poli¬ 
tics, 468-9. • 

Wellesley, Sir Arthur, 47L Defeats the Mah- 
rattasatAsaaye, 474 Takes GhawllghDr, 
476. 

Whlsh, General, bealegta takes MonltaOf 
662. 


niirnD bt v. nteoi m ion. 







